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ABSTRACT 


This  final  report  describes  the  activities  and  outcomes  of  a 
federally- funded  project  that  investigated  how  the  inclusion  of  students  with 
severe  and  other  disabilities  merges  with  larger  efforts  of  educators, 
administrators,  and  parents  to  restructure  and  reform  schools,  and  how  to 
influence  the  directions  of  that  merger.  The  project  explored  how  school 
personnel  blend  together  their  reform  agendas  of  both  general  and  special 
education  in  25  schools  in  3 districts,  and  validated  a set  of  procures  of 
redesigning  curriculum/teaching,  ensuring  student  learning  outcomes,  and 
fostering  student  membership  for  maximally  diverse  groups  of  learners, 
including  learners  with  severe  disabilities.  Results  from  the  research 
indicate  that  durable  change  in  the  core  of  educational  practice  to  include 
all  students,  involves  three  areas  where  action  and  attention  is  shifting: 

(1)  from  a focus  on  teaching  to  a focus  on  learning;  (2)  from  a reliance  on 
individual  teacher  practice  to  group  practices;  and  (3)  from  an  effort  to 
"deliver  service"  to  one  of  "providing  learner  supports."  Attachments  to  the 
report  include  school  products,  articles  and  project  products,  including 
articles  on  inclusion  and  modules  for  designing  classroom  curriculum  for 
personalized  learning,  and  a problem- finding  and  problem-solving  strategy. 
(Contains  53  references.)  (CR) 
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FINAL  REPORT 


Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project:  A Collaborative  Research  Project  On 
The  Merger  Of  General  And  Special  Education  School  Reforms 

Abstract 

The  Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project  attempted  to  investigate  how  the  inclusion  of  students 
with  severe  and  other  disabilities  merges  with  larger  efforts  of  educators,  administrators,  and 
parents  to  restructure  and  reform  schools,  and  how  to  influence  the  directions  of  that  merger.  The 
Project  began  with  the  assumption  that  successful  school  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities 
must  be  a fully  integrated  part  of  a larger  effort  to  reform  local  schools.  Indeed,  for  students  with 
the  most  severe  disabilities  to  become  fully  participating  members  of  their  neighborhood  schools, 
those  schools  must  do  more  than  simply  create  some  isolated  and  sporadic  opportunities  for 
physically  integrated  activities.  General  education  and  special  education  must  merge  their  agendas 
for  reform  in  a shared  effort  to  restructure  curriculum,  teaching,  school  organization,  and  * 
community  involvement  to  allow  for  teachers  and  learners  to  find  success.  In  short,  special 
education  and  general  education,  local  districts  and  universities  must  join  in  a partnership  to 
reinvent  our  schools. 

The  Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project  (RSRP)  was  designed  to  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  reinvented  schools  through  two  research  strands,  each  targeting  a different  level  of  the  change 
effort: 


Strand  1:  Multi-Year  School  Case  Studies.  This  study  of  two  schools  - one  elementary, 
and  one  middle  school  in  a rural  community,  documents  how  school  personnel  blend 
together  the  reform  agendas  of  both  general  and  special  education.  The  study  (1)  identifies 
the  supports  and  conditions  conducive  to  achieving  both  inclusion  and  broader  school 
reform,  (2)  the  roles  of  personnel  and  how  those  roles  change  over  time,  and  (3)  the 
strategies  and  tools  used  by  the  schools  to  accomplish  change. 

Strand  2:  Teacher  Curriculum  Studies.  This  strand  will  validate  a set  of  procedures  for 
designing  curriculum/teaching,  ensuring  student  learning  outcomes,  and  fostering  student 
membership  for  maximally  diverse  groups  of  learners,  including  learners  with  severe 
disabilities.  Developed  in  collaboration  with  both  general  and  special  educators  already 
engaged  in  merging  general  and  special  education  reforms  in  curriculum  and  teaching,  the 
Individually  Tailored  Education  System  includes  components  for  (1)  curriculum  design,  (2) 
teaching  design,  (3)  ongoing  recording  and  reporting  of  student  accomplishments  and 
outcomes,  and  (4)  observation  and  decision  systems  for  facilitating  student  membership 
and  a sense  of  community.  Nine  teachers  will  participate  as  co-researchers  in  the 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  these  curriculum/teaching/membership  tools. 

The  Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project  involved  three  primary  objectives  related  to  (1) 
conducting  the  multi-year  school  case  studies,  (2)  conducting  the  teacher  curriculum  studies,  and 
(3)  improving  existing  products  and  generating  new  ones  which  contain  both  validated  tools  and 
research  findings.  The  RSR  Project  embeded  these  three  objectives  within  an  overall  interpretivist 
research  design  that  included  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data  and  methods. 


Purpose  of  Project 

The  Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project  (RSR)  attempted  to  investigate  how  the 
inclusion  of  students  with  severe  and  other  disabilities  merges  with  larger  efforts  of  educators, 
administrators,  and  parents  to  restructure  and  reform  schools,  and  how  to  influence  the  directions 
of  that  merger.  The  Project  began  with  the  assumption  that  successful  school  inclusion  of 
students  with  disabilities  must  be  a fully  integrated  part  of  a larger  effort  to  reform  schools.  The 
overall  purpose  of  the  RSR  Project  was  to  identify  and  fully  describe  the  school  structures  and 
conditions  necessary  for  effectively  merging  general  and  special  education  reform  agendas,  and 
to  validate  a set  of  heuristic  tools  that  practitioners  can  use  to  guide  their  curriculum  and 
teaching  practices  within  the  changing  structures  of  schools. 

Rationale  for  RSR 

For  more  than  two  decades  special  educators  in  various  places  of  the  globe  have  been 
pursuing  reforms  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  special  education  services  and  supports.  (Dalmau, 
Hatton  & Spurway,  1991;  Fullan,  1991;  Fullwood,  1990;  Gartner  & Lipsky,  1987;  O’Harjlon 
1995).  We  have,  or  have  had,  mainstreaming,  integration,  reverse  mainstreaming,  inclusion, 
inclusive  schooling,  inclusive  schools,  and  schools  for  all  Certainly  these  various  slogans  have 
meant  different  things  in  different  countries  at  different  times,  and  different  things  over  time  in 
single  countries.  Some  initiatives  have  relied  upon  civil  rights  discourse  to  argue  against 
separate,  segregated  or  variously  differentiated  forms  of  schooling.  Other  reforms  have  focused 
more  on  how  to  incorporate  specially  designed,  technically  different,  but  needed  teaching 
practices  into  general  education  settings  and  activities.  Some  reforms  emphasized  the  needs  of 
students  with  relatively  mild,  but  troublesome,  learning  differences;  others  emphasized  the  needs 
of  students  with  significant,  even  quite  severe  and  multiple  disabilities. 

Despite  these  differences  in  meaning  and  focus  a common  vision  of  what  these  variously 
named  reforms  might  mean  is  definitely  emerging.  In  different  ways,  some  countries  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  people  with  disabilities  have  a natural  and  rightful  place  in  our 
societies.  Schools,  as  one  part  of  that  society,  should  mirror  this  broader  commitment.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  resultant  discussions,  dilemmas,  challenges,  and  questions  that  have  occupied  educators 
ever  since  as  they  have  tried  to  understand  not  just  what  such  a commitment  might  mean,  but 
how  to  make  it  happen. 

After  years  of  research  and  effort  pursuing  a greater  understanding  of  this  commitment 
to  inclusion,  there  is  now  increasing  certainty  among  a growing  number  of  educators  that 
inclusive  reforms  in  special  education  must  be  pursued  in  terms  of  the  general  education 
restructuring  and  improvement  (Ferguson,  1995;  Berres,  Ferguson,  Knoblock  & Woods,  1996; 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education,  1990;  Pearman,  Huang,  Barnhart,  & 
Mellblom,  1992;  Sailor  & Skrtic,  1995;  Skrtic,  1995;  Tetler,  1995).  Indeed,  some  have  argued 
that  unless  this  merging  of  effort  occurs,  special  education  reforms  will  only  achieve  partial 
success  at  best  and  may  even  end  up  reinforcing  and  maintaining  the  very  assumptions  and 
practices  that  the  reforms  seek  to  change  in  the  first  place. 

The  question  of  what  needs  to  change  in  schools  seems  much  larger  than  inclusion, 
special  educators,  or  students  with  disabilities.  It  is  about  what  schooling  should  be  and  could 
accomplish.  As  Eliot  Eisner  has  put  it,  the  question  is  “What  really  counts  in  schools?”  (Eisner, 
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1991).  Answering  Eisner’s  question  in  the  day  to  day  life  of  schooling  involves  consideration  of 
much  more  than  students  with  disabilities  and  special  educators. 

For  their  part,  and  after  a decade  of  renewed  activity,  general  educators,  too,  are 
realizing  that  the  efforts  of  renewal  and  reform  that  seemed  adequate  to  resolve  the  educational 
problems  of  the  past  will  simply  not  suffice  this  time.  Doing  better  and  more  efficient  schooling 
work  (renewal)  or  changing  existing  procedures,  rules,  and  requirements  to  accommodate  new 
circumstances  (reform)  will  not  quiet  the  need,  or  calls  for  changes  as  we  approach  the  next 
millennium.  Instead,  educators  now  argue,  schools  must  begin  to  engage  in  the  activities  that 
will  change  the  “fundamental  assumptions,  practices  and  relationships,  both  with  the 
organization,  and  between  the  organization  and  the  outside  world,  in  ways  that  lead  to  improved 
student  learning  outcomes”  (Asuto,  Clark,  Read,  McGree,  and  de  Koven  Pelton  Fernancez., 

1994;  Conley,  1991,  p.  15;  Elmore,  1996).  Since  many  of  these  fundamental  assumptions  now 
in  need  of  change  helped  to  create  the  very  separateness  special  education  reforms  seek  to 
diminish,  it  is  just  such  fundamental  changes  that  might  realize  the  vision  of  inclusion. 

Yet  in  a recent  review  Cohen  found  “little  evidence  of  direct  ancT^werful  links  between 
policy  and  practice”  (1995,  p.l  1).  Schools  continue  to  struggle  with  an  increasing  diversity  of 
students  who  challenge  the  common  curriculum  and  ability-grouping  practices  long  dominant 
throughout  the  system.  At  the  same  time,  advancements  in  theories  and  practices  of  teaching  and 
learning  are  leading  to  new  focus  on  students’  understanding  and  use  of  their  learning  rather 
than  recall  of  facts  or  isolated  skills.  Even  more  challenging,  students  must  demonstrate  use  or 
performance  of  their  learning.  Since  those  uses  and  performances  might  vary  according  to 
students’  particular  abilities,  interests,  and  life  purposes,  how  then  do  teachers  respond  to 
simultaneous  calls  for  a single  higher  standard  of  achievement?  In  the  face  of  such  conflicting 
messages  and  challenges,  school  professionals  are  also  facing  a rapid  erosion  of  financial  support 
and  public  respect.  Not  only  are  they  being  asked  to  “do  more  with  less,  but  they  are  blamed  as 
incompetent  for  not  accomplishing  such  an  impossible  task. 

Issues  and  Actions 

The  RSR  Project  explored  these  complex  dynamics  in  25  schools  in  3 districts  over  a 
three  year  period.  The  findings  of  RSR  suggest  that  if  fundamental  change  is  to  occur  in 
teaching/leaming  for  teachers  and  students,  and  the  dual  systems  of  special  and  general 
education  merged  into  a unified  system  of  all  students,  we  must  resolve  three  issues; 

Issue  1:  How  does  special  education  become  an  integral  part  of  public  schooling? 
Experience  and  research  have  well  elaborated  the  complexity  of  this  issue.  One  of  the  most 
straightforward  involves  how  to  deliver  the  specialty  and  support  services  long  associated 
with  special  education.  Another  involves  whether  or  not  such  an  integration  requires 
• specialized  personnel  or  personnel  with  various  specialties.  And  perhaps  most  challenging: 
what  to  do  with  the  current  special  educator  complement  who  may  not  have  the  capacity  to 
shift  to  new  roles  easily? 

Issue  2:  How  will  higher  education,  various  research  organizations,  educational  labs, 
institutes,  and  other  research  organizations  in  both  general  and  special  education  need 
to  change?  In  the  same  way  that  relationships  in  school  will  need  to  change,  our 
relationships  in  higher  education  and  research  will  also  need  to  realign.  Can  we  learn  from 
each  other  or  are  the  contingencies  in  such  organizations  incompatible  with  the  very  kind  of 
cross  pollination  we  are  asking  of  school  teachers?  Are  we  asking  the  right  questions,  or  do 


we  need  to  refocus  our  efforts  into  arenas  that  are  more  directly  responsive  to  the  ‘‘definition 
of  the  situation”  of  people  in  schools? 

Issue  3:  How^  should  families,  individual  community  members,  community  agencies, 
and  businesses  participate  in  large  scale  school  change?  Many  of  our  reforms  have  been 
slowed  down,  sometimes  thwarted,  by  the  families  of  the  students  our  reforms  seek  to  serve. 
It  seems  there  is  much  room  for  communication  and  involvement  with  the  families  and 
communities  in  which  we  expect  our  students  to  use  their  learning.  We  might  also  consider 
the  ways  in  which  parents  and  other  community  members  might  contribute  both  knowledge 
and  resources  to  school  agendas. 

The  RSR  project  grew  out  of  a desire  to  better  understand  these  issues.  This  report 
summarizes  what  our  research  team  has  learned  after  three  years  trying  to  investigate  these  three 
issues  in  collaboration  with  schools  in  three  rural  districts  in  Oregon.  Our  involvements  with  the 
schools  in  the  three  districts  have  varied  in  time  as  well  as  tasks.  Yet  taken  together,  our  efforts 
are  documenting  the  ways  in  which  schools  are  working  in  three  arenas  to  support  the  inclusion 
of  students  with  disabilities  along  with  the  gradual  restructuring  that  could  result  in  the  kinds  of 
fundamental  changes  that  will  lead  to  better  learning  for  students  and  teachers  alike.  ^ 

Description  of  RSR 

Our  collaborations  have  focused  primarily  on  assisting  the  schools  and  districts  (1)  to 
develop  the  comprehensive  information  systems  necessary  for  school  improvement  planning  and 
action,  (2)  to  access  needed  professional  development,  and  (3)  to  support  individual  and 
collective  action  research  efforts.  We  have  reported  the  details  of  our  efforts  and  results 
elsewhere,  though  both  our  results  and  writing  continue  (Ferguson,  1995a;  Ferguson,  1995b; 
Ferguson,  1996a;  Ferguson,  1996b;  Ferguson  & Meyer,  1996;  Ferguson  & Ralph,  1996; 
Ferguson,  Ralph  & Katul,  in  review).  Here  we  briefly  summarize  our  activities  across  the 
schools  and  districts,  and  then  offer  some  summary  reflections  about  what  we  learned  from  these 
schools  about  the  need  to  shift  (1)  from  a focus  on  teaching  to  a focus  on  learning,  (2)  from  a 
reliance  on  individual  teacher  practice  to  group  practice,  and  (3)  from  an  effort  to  “deliver 
service”  to  one  of  “providing  learner  supports”.  It  is  this  attention  to  “core  educational 
practices”  (Elmore,  1996)  or  “central  variables”  (Conley,  1991)  that  is  required  both  for  large 
scale  general  education  reform  and  successful  integration  of  the  special  education  reform  of 
inclusion. 

Legislation  begun  in  1987  and  culminating  in  Oregon’s  Educational  Act  for  the  21^^ 
Century  (HB  3565)  put  Oregon  in  the  forefront  of  the  national  calls  for  comprehensive  school 
reform  and  restructuring  with  goals  that  meet  and  exceed  those  of  Goals  2000.  Hallmarks  of  the 
Act  included  an  emphasis  on  identifying  high  outcome-based  standards  for  all  students  with 
grade-level  benchmarks,  performance-based  assessments,  common  curricular  aims,  emphasis  on 
essential  learning  skills,  use  of  developmentally  appropriate  practices  and  mixed  age  grouping  at 
the  elementary  level  and  a new  focus  on  career  development  and  practice  leading  to  certificates 
of  initial  and  advanced  mastery  at  the  secondary  level. 

A simultaneous  statewide  initiative  called  “supported  education”  called  for  local  school 
districts  to  move  toward  a flexible  and  creative  array  of  supportive  education  services  to  provide 
a free  appropriate  public  education  to  students  with  disabilities  in  general  education  classrooms. 
This  initiative  was  one  of  five  major  goals  for  special  education  since  1989.  Currently,  virtually 
all  of  the  local  and  regional  education  service  districts  have  responded  by  restructuring  services 
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to  students  with  disabilities  so  that  they  are  more  fully  included  in  the  learning  life  of  the  school 
community.  In  fact,  according  to  1995  data,  72%  of  students  with  disabilities  in  Oregon  are 
receiving  their  schooling  in  general  education  classrooms  compared  to  63%  in  1991 . 

These  dual  agendas  set  the  stage  for  our  collaborative  research  agreements  with  schools 
and  districts  to  help  them  blend  these  initiatives  together.  The  specific  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  reforms  was  the  requirement  that  all  districts,  and  thereby  schools,  develop  individual  school 
profiles  upon  which  to  base  school  improvement  plans  which  would  serve  as  templates  for 
implementation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  comprehensive  reforms.  A strongly  recommended 
strategy  for  implementing  reforms  was  to  pilot  ideas  using  action  research  projects  and  then 
broadly  disseminate  and  implement  successful  ideas. 


Project  Design 

The  Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project  (Ferguson,  D.,  Ferguson,  P.,  Rivers  & 
Droege,  1994)  targeted  two  strands  of  participatory  research  activity,  each  targeting  a different 
level  of  the  change  effort.  The  first  focused  on  developing  collaborativejcesearch  agreements 
with  a small  number  of  schools.  Our  thinking  was  that  we  could  contribute  to  their  school-wide 
profiling  and  action  research  agendas  and  in  so  doing  would  learn  a good  deal  about  embedding 

Figure  1:  Collaborative  Research  & Professional  Development  Activities  with  Three  Rural  Districts 


Teacher  Action  Research  Projec 

•elem -middle  school  transition 
•new  “inclusion  specialist” 

•dassroom  recording/data  systems  - 

•new  assessments 

•supporting  problem  behavior 

•activity-based  family  assessments  as  a strategy  for 

parent  Involvement  in  Kindergarten 

•pre-referral  practices  In  the  school-wide  Study  Team 
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1 . Short-course  on  student 
assessment  reforms 

2.  District-vwde  action  research  on 
student  assessment  practices 

•Survey  all  parents 
•interview  all  teachers 
•facilitate  use  of  teacher  visits  to 
develop  district  improvement  plans 


Develop  and  embed 
surveys  with  students, 
parents,  and  teachers  as  a 
recurring  part  of  district- 
wide program  improvement 
planning  for  all  14  schools 
in  district. 


ELEfvl  SCHOOL  1 
•intarviBW  sample 
of  families 

ELEM  SCHOOL  2 
•profile  teachers  and  prac^ces 
intmiew  sample  of  families 

ElEM  SCHOOL  3 
purvey  all  families 
•interwew  sample  of  families 
^profile  teachers  and  practices 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
•profile  workgroup  operations 
♦interview  sample  of  families 
•case  study  co-teaching  teams 

ELB/I  SCHOOL  4 

•school  wide  profile  of  teachers  and  teaching  practices 
•survey  and  focus  group  interviews  with  families 
•interviews  all  teachers  assessment  practices 
•case  studies  of  new  K-5  workgroups  structure 

DISTRICT-WIDE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION 
•survey.sample  of  families  whose  children  receive  supports 
•interview  teachers  and  administrators  from  each  of  8 schools 
in  the  district 

•prepare  presentations  for  administrators  and  teachers 
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inclusion  goals  into  broader  school  restructuring  goals.  Our  second  strand  focused  on  supporting 
the  efforts  of  individual  teachers  through  both  continuing  professional  development  and 
practitioner  action  research.  Figure  1 illustrates.our  activities  across  both  strands,  by  our 
evolving  collaborative  strategies,  which  we  then  briefly  summarize. 

Strategies  for  Working  with  Schools 

Strategy  I:  Continuing  Professional  Development 

Well-educated  and  supported  teachers  have  always  been  the  backbone  of  school  reform. 
Yet  all  too  often  our  previous  educational  reforms  have  underinvested  in  teachers  (Cremin,  1965; 
Darling-Hammond,  1995).  Achieving  teacher  effectiveness,  whether  in  general  or  special 
education,  ultimately  requires  attention  to  more  than  the  technical  and  content  mastery  so 
familiar  to  both  fields  of  education.  There  must  also  be  a broadened  definition  of  teacher  roles 
that  includes  multi-theoretical  fluency,  creative  problem-finding  and  -solving,  reflective  and 
inquiry-based  teaching,  self-management,  and  ongoing  professional  growth  (Baumgart  & 
Ferguson,  1991;  Goodlad,  1990;  Grimmet  & Erickson,  1988;  Schon,  1989^arason,  1986%  The 
dynamic  nature  of  this  process  suggested  to  us  that  the  traditional  division  of  teacher  education 
info  preservice  and  inservice  components  is  no  longer  viable  if  it  ever  was  (Ferguson,  Dalmau, 
Droege,  Boles,  Zitek,  1994a). 

In  response  we  developed  a set  of  professional  development  alternatives  grounded  in  a 
set  of  principles  (Ferguson,  D.,  & Ferguson,  P.,  1992;  Ferguson,  et  al.,  1994a).  The  most 
comprehensive  offering  has  been  a four  course  professional  development  sequence  that  occurs 
one  night  a week  through  the  academic  year  with  a two-week  intensive  course  in  June.  During 
the  period  since  Fall  1992  we  have  had  roughly  250  teachers  and  other  school  staff  participate  in 
this  course  sequence,  around  35-40  of  these  participants  have  been  from  the  districts  with  which 
we  have  also  pursued  collaborative  research.  An  important  component  of  our  professional 
development  efforts  has  been  to  achieve  as  much  diversity  as  possible  in  our  participants.  In  the 
last  sequence  offered  during  1996-97,  for  example,  we  had  8 graduate  students  preparing  for 
initial  licensure  in  special  education,  13  general  educators,  15  special  educators,  6 substitute 
teachers,  4 educational  assistants,  4 administrators  or  district  consultants,  2 adult  service 
professionals,  and  2 family/school  board  members. 

In  two  of  these  districts  we  have  also  provided  shorter  courses  on  student  assessment 
reforms.  These  short  sources  involved  5 session  of  2 hours  each  spread  over  a ten  week  period. 
At  the  end  of  each  short  course,  participants  peer-taught  the  faculty  in  their  own  buildings 
usually  in  a 2-3  session  format  spread  over  3-5  weeks. 


Strategy  II:  School  Information  Systems 

As  we  began  negotiating  research  agreements,  it  was  clear  to  us  that  the  effort  to  work  as 
a whole  school  was  a new  challenge  for  most  schools.  Many  individual  teachers  were 
experimenting  with  various  aspects  of  reforms,  all  related  to  whole  school  change,  but  few 
efforts  were  really  school  reforms  - collective  efforts.  We  also  noticed  that  school  improvement 
planning  tended  to  rely  on  a relatively  small  amount  of  information  about  student  achievement 
using  standardized  measures  that  satisfied  few  school  personnel.  Moreover,  teacher  interests  and 
preferences  seemed  to  be  largely  ignored.  In  response  we  sought  to  help  schools  develop  and 
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gradually  institutionalize  more  comprehensive  information  systems  upon  which  to  base  their 
improvement  planning. 

Specifically,  we  helped  schools  develop  and  use  qualitative-style  surveys  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  that  were  user  friendly  and  generated  rich  information  that  could  be 
summarized  relatively  easily  with  our  help.  We  are  continuing  to  embed  the  data  analysis  and 
summary  systems  in  districts  so  as  to  minimize  the  need  for  outside  collaborators  for  this  step. 

We  also  engaged  in  more  in-depth  interviewing  and  observation  within  some  schools  to  gather 
more  information  about  practices  and  preferences  of  school  faculty  with  regard  to  a variety  of 
reform  aspects.  As  part  of  this  more  in-depth  profiling,  we  experimented  with  novel  graphic 
presentation  formats  in  order  to  improve  the  accessibility  and  heuristic  nature  of  our  research 
“reports”  (Ferguson,  1996a).  In  one  school  district,  we  completed  a district-wide  assessment  of 
the  status  of  special  education  supports  and  services  through  a collaborative  research  agreement 
to  help  with  the  district’s  strategy  planning  in  their  school  improvement  efforts.  Of  special 
interest  to  thexlistrict  was  how  many  special  education  students  were  receiving  instruction  in 
general  education  classrooms,  and  how  many  of  these  students  were  participating  in  state  ^ 
assessments.  Our  future  plans  include  embedding  such  more  in-depth  pracfTces  within  schools 
through  the  use  of  community  collaborators  and  partner  schools  that  could  provide  such  data 
collection  and  summary  functions  for  each  other. 

During  the  course  of  the  project,  we  worked  on  a contractual  basis  with  two  additional 
school  districts.  One  district  asked  us  to  help  them  design,  administer  and  analyze  surveys  for 
students,  teachers  and  parents  in  their  district.  In  the  second  district,  we  assisted  in  the 
development,  administration  and  analysis  of  surveys  with  parents,  and  also  did  a series  of 
interviews  with  and  presentations  for  district  staff.  These  two  contracts  were  outgrowths  of  the 
project-related  work  we  were  doing  in  the  other  districts. 

Not  all  our  efforts  are  finished.  We  are  still  working  within  and  across  schools  to  embed 
these  broader  systems  of  data  collection  in  continuous  improvement  processes.  The  point  here  is 
more  that  this  strategy  seems  a necessary  component  of  systemic  change  efforts  and  one  often 
overlooked  by  schools  and  collaborators  alike.  For  us,  the  information  generated  from  these 
efforts  contributed  directly  to  the  content  in  our  professional  development  offerings,  thus  tying 
those  efforts  directly  to  empirically  based  school  needs. 

Strategy  III:  Individual  and  Collective  Action  Research 

Our  final  strategy  for  collaborating  with  the  school  improvement  efforts  in  three  targeted 
districts  involved  working  with  individual  teachers  to  use  an  action  research  approach  to 
implementing  reforms  in  their  own  practice.  The  teachers  involved  have  all  also  participated  in 
the  year  long  professional  development  course  sequence,  and  in  most  cases,  their  action  research 
efforts  targeted  using  some  idea,  tool,  or  approach  gleaned  from  that  professional  development. 
In  this  way  the  content  of  the  professional  development  efforts  were  validated  through  the 
individual  teacher  action  research  projects. 

In  JCSD  we  supported  a district-wide  action  research  effort  to  better  inform  all  teachers 
about  innovative  teaching  and  student  assessment  practice.  First  we  interviewed  teachers  and 
prepared  a summary  presentation  of  what  they  told  us.  Second,  we  surveyed  parents’ 
perspectives  regarding  both  assessment  practices  and  school  services  more  generally.  Finally  we 
provided  a process  for  teachers  to  document  and  analyze  information  collected  during  teacher 
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visits  to  other  schools  in  preparation  for  more  specific  recommendations  for  district  resources 
allocation  to  support  district  improvement  targets. 

Project  Findings 

Unfortunately,  and  certainly  unintentionally,  much  of  the  professional  and  popular 
literature  about  inclusion  has  focused  attention  on  ''all  students”,  which  is  fast  becoming  special 
education  advocacy  code  for  trying  to  ensure  the  rights  of  still  excluded  learners.  Yet  for  the 
values  embedded  in  the  notion  of  inclusion  to  ever  be  obtained  in  our  schools,  we  must  not  be 
misdirected  to  focus  just  on  all  students.  Rather,  we  must  enlarge  our  perspective  to  all  teachers, 
all  curricular  reforms,  all  teaching  reforms,  all  support  personnel,  all  policies,  all  strategies  for 
student  assessment,  and  so  on. 

Our  experiences  with  the  schools,  districts,  and  teachers  involved  in  our  research  and 
professional  development  efforts  suggest  that  achieving  this  larger  perspective,  as  well  as 
durable  change  in  the  core  of  educational  practice,  will  involve  activity  in  three  action  arenas. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  specific  work  in  our  collaborative  research  agreements  has  focused  ^ithin 
one  or  more  of  these  arenas  where  action  and  attention  is  shifting  (1)  from  a focus  on  teaching  to 
a focus  on  learning,  (2)  from  a reliance  on  individual  teacher  practice  to  group  practice,  and  (3) 
from  an  effort  to  "deliver  service”  to  one  of  "providing  learner  supports”. 

From  a Focus  on  Teaching  to  a Focus  on  Learning 

Historically  we  have  cared  most  about  what  students  know.  Teachers  must  "cover” 
content,  making  sure  that  as  many  students  as  possible  remember  it  all.  We’ve  assured  ourselves 
that  our  schools  are  doing  well  through  the  scores  students  achieve  on  tests  which  measure  their 
acquisition  of  this  content  - at  least  until  the  test  is  over.  Much  teacher  work  involved 
introducing  new  material,  giving  students  various  opportunities  to  practice  remembering  that 
content,  and  assuring  all  of  us  of  their  success  by  frequently  testing  memory  and  mastery  in 
preparation  for  the  official  achievement  assessments. 

The  confluence  of  demands  upon  schools  as  we  move  toward  the  largely  unknown 
challenges  of  the  next  century  is  slowly  shifting  educators’  focus  away  from  what  gets  taught  to 
what  gets  learned,  and  used.  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  all  the  schools  we’ve  been 
working  are  experimenting  with  new  curricular  and  teaching  approaches  that  emphasize 
students’  mastery  not  just  of  facts  and  content,  but  also  of  essential  thinking  skills  like  problem- 
solving, analysis,  collaboration,  and  experimentation.  Rather  than  measuring  what  students  have 
remembered  about  what  we’ve  taught,  educators  are  as  interested  in  how  students  can 
demonstrate  that  they  understand  and  can  use  whatever  they’ve  learned  in  school  and  in  their 
various  pursuits  outside  of  school. 

Many  promising  curricular  and  instructional  approaches  have  emerged  in  general 
education.  Some  teachers,  for  example,  design  learning  unique  to  each  student  through  the  logic 
of  multiple  intelligences  and  learning  styles  as  well  as  various  forms  of  direct  skill  teaching.  The 
technology  of  brain  imaging  and  related  neurological  research  is  supporting  a wide  range  of 
long-used  teaching  practice  and  encouraging  the  development  of  new  ones  (e.g.,  Sylwester, 
1995).  Learning  is  increasingly  active,  requiring  students  not  just  to  listen,  but  to  learn  by  doing. 
Teachers  are  turning  to  projects,  exhibitions,  portfolios,  along  with  other  kinds  of  curriculum- 
based  information  and  measurement  strategies,  to  learn  what  students  have  learned  and  can  do 
with  their  learning  (e.g.,  Darling-Hammond,  Ancess,  & Falk,  1995;  Fogarty,  1995;  Harmin, 
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1994;  Valencia,  Hiebert  & Afflerbach,  1994).  The  increasing  availability  of  the  Internet  offers 
students  an  opportunity  to  access  many  forms  of  primary  data  in  ways  that  are  flexible,  non- 
linear, and  responsive  to  individual  student  interests  and  approaches  to  learning. 

The  values  and  logic  behind  these  (and  other)  approaches  can  be  extremely  powerful 
when  extended  to  all  kinds  of  diverse  learners,  including  special  education  labeled  students. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  also  an  area  of  schooling  where  the  “cross-pollination”  between  general  and 
special  educators  has  yet  to  occur  very  thoroughly.  For  example,  special  educators  have  used 
activity-based  assessment,  individually-tailored  curriculum,  and  locally-referenced,  community- 
based  instruction  for  some  time  now.  They  created  these  approaches  precisely  because  they  were 
concerned  to  use  time  well  for  students  who  might  find  learning  difficult  and  labor  intensive. 
Directly  teaching  students  in  ways  that  emphasized  how  they  used  their  learning  not  only  saved 
valuable  time,  but  for  some  students  was  the  only  way  for  them  to  really  appreciate  their  need  to 
learn.  For  their  part,  general  educators  working  with  innovative  designs  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  stretch  their  application  to  only  part  of  the  diverse  students  in  schools  today.  Special 
education  students  generally  fall  outside  the  pale  of  such  innovations  in  the  minds  of  most^ 
general  educators  (and  special  educators  familiar  with  them)  even  when  the  ideas  and  techniques 
would  actually  enrich  and  enable  the  learning  of  students  with  disabilities. 

A major  stumbling  block  in  the  synthesis  of  approaches  that  have  emerged  from  both 
general  and  special  education  has  been  the  documentation  and  reporting  of  student  learning,  both 
because  standard  grading  and  achievement  measurement  practices  uncomfortably  fit  the  new 
curriculum  strategies,  as  well  as  because  annual ly-.written  lEP  goals  and  objectives  rarely  reflect 
or  document  all  students  actually  learn  in  general  education  contexts. 


Standards?  Or  standardization? 

There  is  great  confusion  among  teachers  about  the  role  of  higher,  national,  standards  for 
learning  and  the  incorporation  of  diverse  learning  agendas  and  accomplishments  (Gagnon,  1995; 
McLaughlin,  1995;  Oregon  Department  of  Education,  1996;  United  States  Department  of 
Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs,  1996).  Does  “standard”  mean  standardization 
in  the  sense  of  every  student  accomplishing  exactly  the  same  thing  to  the  same  picture  of 
mastery,  performance  or  other  measurement?  If  so,  how  can  any  standard  accommodate  diverse 
students  - especially  students  with  disabilities?  If  the  call  for  higher  national  standards  means 
that  children  really  excel  - push  themselves  to  do,  know,  understand  just  a little  more  than  they 
thought  they  could  - then  how  can  we  compare  the  achievement  of  high  standards  from  one 
student  to  the  next?  Never  mind,  from  one  school,  one  district,  one  state  to  the  next. 

Our  work  with  schools  suggests  that  the  entire  standards  discussion  is  confusing  the 
requirements  of  program  evaluation  - i.e.  how  well  are  our  schools  helping  students  collectively 
achieve  our  articulated  standards  of  learning  accomplishment?  — with  teacher,  student,  and 
parent  needs  for  individual  student  evaluation  - how  is  Sarah  accomplishing  our  articulated 
standards  of  learning  accomplishment?  And  how  does  that  make  sense  for  her?  Within  any 
group  of  students,  learning  accomplishment  for  some  proportion  of  the  group  will  not  necessarily 
look  or  be  exactly  the  same  as  for  others  in  the  group.  In  fact,  it  would  be  very  surprising  if  there 
weren’t  several  different  patterns  of  accomplishment  in  any  group  of  students. 

Finding  a way  to  legitimate  that  some  students  in  any  group  can  accomplish  a “standard” 
in  different  ways  is  at  the  heart  of  the  standards  dilemma.  If  “accomplishment”  can  mean 


different  things  for  different  students  - certainly  a logical  outcome  of  the  individually  tailored 
curriculum  and  teaching  practices  being  encouraged  - then  the  various  student  accomplishments 
are  difficult  to  “add  up”  in  any  straightforward  way.  Yet  adding  up  accomplishments  against  a 
single  defined  standard  is  the  essential  requirement  of  program  assessment.  If  everyone  is 
achieving  the  standards  in  different  ways,  how  can  we  know  how  well  our  schools  are  doing 
collectively? 

This  dilemma  is  possible  to  resolve  if  the  requirements  of  program  assessment  are 
separated  from  the  requirements  of  student  assessment.  Interestingly,  parents  interviewed  and 
surveyed  across  one  district  and  several  other  schools  in  our  projects  have  indicated  that  the 
most  informative  ways  for  them  to  learn  about  their  child’s  learning  is  through  parent-teacher 
conferences,  personal  contact  with  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  and  seeing  their  children 
use  their  learning  in  their  day-to-day  lives.  Reports,  grades,  and  testing  follow,  in  order  of 
importance  and  usefulness.  Others  (e.g.,  Shepard  & Bliem,  1995)  investigating  parent’s 
preferences  for  information  are  also  finding  that  traditional  measures  are  viewed  as  less 
informative  than  some  of  the  emerging  performance-based  assessments  that  focus  more  on 
individual  student  growth  than  acquisition  of  some  standard.  ^ 

It  seems  to  us  that  every  student  and  parent  should  receive  individual  feedback  about 
how  well  the  student  is  learning,  how  much  growth  she  has  accomplished  during  some  period  of 
time,  and  how  his  or  her  accomplishments  compare  to  the  national  or  community  standard 
established  for  our  students  as  a group.  However,  discretion  must  be  possible  in  letting  any 
individual  student  know  how  he  or  she  is  compared  to  others.  There  is  no  safety  in  numbers 
when  your  own  individual  achievement  is  compared.  Teachers  and  parents  should  have  the 
discretion  to  filter  the  comparative  message  for  individual  students  in  ways  that  encourage  and 
enable  interest  and  effort  rather  than  discourage  and  disable  it.  Without  interest  and  effort, 
learning  is  shallowly  compulsory  and  soon  divorced  from  use  and  pursuit. 

At  the  same  time,  all  students’  various  accomplishments  can  be  summarized  in 
individually  anonymous  ways  to  answer  the  question  of  how  any  particular  school  is  achieving 
whatever  the  relevant  agreed-upon  standard  for  the  students  is  collectively.  In  this  way,  the  needs 
of  program  assessment  and  comparison  can  be  met,  while  leaving  the  revelations  of  any 
particular  student’s  accomplishment  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  parents  - surely  the  best  suited 
to  decide.  Those  students  within  any  group  who  do  not  achieve  to  some  collective  benchmark 
might  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so  while  still  achieving  the  more  general  standard  of 
excellent  achievement  in  a particular  area  of  focus,  whether  a common  curriculum  goal,  an 
essential  skill,  or  a learning  outcome  that  emphasizes  integration  and  use  of  learning  in  novel 
ways  and  situations.  The  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  accomplishment  for  individual  students 
should  rest  with  those  most  intimate  with  the  student’s  learning.  An  accomplishment  rate  of  60- 
80%  for  any  group  of  students  on  any  collective  benchmark  would  likely  tell  a school  that  they 
are  teaching  everyone  well,  and  that  20-40%  of  their  students  are  accomplishing  the  benchmark 
in  unique  ways  (Reynolds,  Zetlin  & Wang,  1993).  As  in  all  good  program  assessment,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  collective  data  is  best  judged  and  used  by  those  closest  to  the  operation  of 
the  program.  It  is  the  teachers,  staff  and  families  that  can  best  determine  how  the  range  of  results 
reflects  the  students  with  whom  they  work  or  whether  the  collective  results  should  encourage 
revision  of  curriculum  and  teaching  practices. 
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Like  changes  in  curriculum,  this  shift  in  focus  on  student  learning  and  accomplishments 
will  also  require  restructured  teacher  planning,  new  assessment  strategies,  and  less  reliance  on 
proscribed  curricula.  But  achieving  such  changes  requires  working  in  two  additional  arenas. 

From  Individual  to  Group  Practice 

Our  current  system  has  created  teachers  with  different  knowledge  and  information  that  is 
differently  legitimated.  General  educators  sometimes  know  some  important  things  about  the 
learners  with  disabilities  integrated  into  their  classrooms,  but  their  status  as  “general”  educators 
makes  that  knowledge  automatically  suspect  and  illegitimate  in  the  face  of  the  “official” 
knowledge  possessed  by  special  educators  whose  labels  matched  the  student’s.  Even  though 
general  educators  often  spend  more  time  observing  and  interacting  with  labeled  students 
integrated  in  their  classrooms,  their  presumed  proper  role  and  responsibility  is  to  accept  and 
implement  the  special  educator’s  expertise  as  the  system’s  approved  specialist  in  teaching  and 
learning  for  students  with  labels.  As  Seymour  Sarason  (1990)  sees  the  situation. 

School  personnel  are  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  isTHere  that  they  team 
there  are  at  least  two  types  of  human  beings,  and  if  you  choose  to  work  with  one  of  them  you 
■ render  yourself  legally  and  conceptually  incompetent  to  work  with  others  (p.  258). 

Our  research  demonstrates  that  these  assumptions  do  not  hold  up  in  practice,  but  more 
importantly,  they  can  easily  get  in  the  way  of  effective  learning  for  students  with  disabilities 
(Ferguson,  1996b;  Ferguson  & Meyer,  1996;  Ferguson  & Ferguson,  1992;  Ferguson,  Ralph,  & 
Katul,  in  review,  Ferguson,  Ralph,  Katul  & Cameron,  1997).  The  nearly  hundred  year  history  of 
sorting  and  separating  both  students  and  teachers  has  resulted  in  very  little  common  ground. 
General  and  special  educators  know  a few  of  the  same  things  about  schools,  teaching,  and 
learning,  but  most  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  rely  upon  to  fulfill  their  professional 
responsibilities  seem  so  unique  - even  mysterious  - that  sometimes  they  must  feel  as  if  they  are 
barely  in  the  same  profession.  Legitimating  one  teacher’s  knowledge  over  another  is  an  artifact 
of  our  history  that  is  just  as  insupportable  as  creating  the  separations  in  the  first  place.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  rethinking  our  approach  to  inclusion  as  but  one  dimension  of  a broader  general 
education  restructuring  must  have  as  one  of  its  goals  to  increase  the  common  ground  of 
knowledge  and  skills  between  general  and  special  educators. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I am  not  arguing  for  all  educators  to  become 
“generalists”  or  “Super  Teachers”  who  are  presumed  to  possess  all  the  skills  and  information 
needed  to  serve  the  learning  of  all  students.  I think  it  very  unlikely  that  anyone  could  possibly 
achieve  such  mastery  and  competence.  Rather,  instead  of  assigning  only  one  teacher  to  a 
classroom  of  20  or  more  learners,  or  to  a content  area  with  instructional  responsibility  for  150- 
250  students,  groups  of  teachers  be  collectively  responsible  for  groups  of  diverse  learners.  Only 
through  group  practice  will  educators  be  able  to  combine  their  talents  and  information  and  work 
together  to  meet  the  demands  of  student  diversity  in  ways  that  retain  the  benefits  and  overcome 
the  limits  of  past  practice. 

These  groups  of  teachers  can  bring  to  the  task  both  a common  store  of  knowledge  and 
skills,  but  also  different  areas  of  specialty.  In  order  to  achieve  a shift  from  individual  to  group 
teaching  practice,  we  must  build  upon  the  current  collaboration  initiatives  among  educational 
professionals  in  two  ways.  If  collaboration  means  anything  at  all,  surely  it  means  that  two  or 
more  people  create  an  outcome  for  a student  that  no  one  of  them  could  have  created  alone.  Group 


practice  creates  just  such  an  ongoing,  dynamic  context,  helping  educators  with  varying  abilities 
to  contribute  to  the  kind  of  synergy  necessary  for  effective  collaboration. 

Replace  restrictive  assignments  with  shared  assignments 

Current  teacher  licensure  practices  tend  to  be  restrictive,  limiting  the  students  an 
educator  can  teach  to  specific  categories.  Of  course,  some  of  these  categories  are  broader  than 
others,  ranging  from  specific  disabilities  (“LD”  or  “MR”  certifications  for  learning  disabilities 
and  mental  retardation  respectively)  to  “levels”  of  students  (“mild”,  “severe”)  to  disability  types 
and  particular  ages  (secondary  severe,  or  elementary  LD).  One  key  feature  of  mixed-ability 
group  teaching  practice,  particularly  as  we  await  changes  in  certification  requirements  to  reflect 
the  restructuring  of  schools,  is  that  teachers  share  working  with  all  children  and  youth  as  part  of 
a team,  regardless  of  their  formal  preparation  or  the  labels  on  their  certification.  This  step  seems 
critical  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways  for  teachers  more  narrowly  educated  to 
“cross- pollinate”,  quickly  increasing  the  size  of  their  common  ground.  More  importantly,  shared 
assignments  create  the  contexts  in  which  genuine  collaboration  can  occur. 

We  have  encountered  a number  of  schools  pursuing  group  practice  through  shared 
assignments.  A common  first  step  among  special  educators  is  to  assign  various  special  education 
support  staff  within  a building  - resource  room  teacher,  speech/language  specialist.  Title  1 
teacher,  previous  self-contained  classroom  teacher  - to  a smaller  number  of  classrooms  where 
they  can  be  responsible  for  students  with  all  the  labels  they  had  each  separately  served  across  a 
much  larger  number  of  classrooms.  While  the  previous  resource  room  teacher  may  feel 
unprepared  to  assist  the  student  with  significant  multiple  disabilities,  learning  how  to  gather  that 
information  from  colleagues  with  different  specialties  is  a “step  on  the  way”  to  more  complete 
group  practice  with  general  educators. 

Other  schools  we  know  are  beginning  to  create  group  practice  work  groups  that  include 
some  number  of  general  educators  as  well  as  one  or  more  special  educators  and  other  certified  or 
classified  support  staff.  One  of  the  SLSD  elementary  schools  reorganized  into  three  smaller 
“vertical”  communities.  Each  included  classroom  teachers  from  kindergarten  to  grade  5 as  well 
as  a special  educator  and  a number  of  classroom  assistants  previously  assigned  either  to  special 
education  or  Title  1.  After  two  years  of  experimenting,  these  groups  are  still  constructing  the 
kinds  of  working  relationships  that  will  support  their  various  efforts  to  change  their  teaching 
practices,  improve  literacy,  experiment  with  multiple  intelligences  theory,  and  develop  better 
student  assessment  systems  for  what  they  actually  teach.  Already  there  are  new  roles  for  the 
special  educators  as  members  of  the  workgroups. 

Two  of  the  workgroups  have  begun  designing  curriculum  together.  Since  they  were  part 
of  the  discussion  from  the  beginning,  the  special  educators  can  help  tailor  the  development  of  the 
various  learning  objectives,  activities,  and  assessment  tools  to  better  incorporate  the  unique 
learning  of  labeled  students.  Being  part  of  the  design  of  general  education  curriculum  from  the 
beginning  means  that  special  educators  no  longer  have  to  try  to  “fit”  labeled  students  into  a 
completed  plan.  It  also  creates  opportunities  for  previous  special  educators  to  teach  more  aspects 
of  the  plan  to  all  the  students  instead  of  being  relegated  as  “helpers”  for  those  that  might  be 
having  trouble  or  need  extra  help  or  support.  In  one  of  the  workgroups  the  commitment  to  group 
practice  has  allowed  them  to  group  all  the  students  into  smaller  literacy  groups,  each  of  the 
members  of  the  team  taking  responsibility  for  several,  regardless  of  the  official  title  or 
certification,  each  member  of  the  team  contributing  support  in  his  or  her  own  areas  of  knowledge 
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and  interest  to  others  so  that  students  in  all  the  groups  experience  the  best  teaching  of  the 
collective  team. 

Other  buildings  are  reorganizing  more  around  grade-level  or  block  teams,  where  groups 
meet  regularly  to  share  curriculum  planning,  allocate  resources,  schedule  activities,  share 
teaching  tasks  (e.g.  rotating  the  class  through  each  of  the  three  or  four  teachers  when  doing  a 
unit,  each  teacher  focusing  on  material  according  to  his/her  strengths  and  interests),  and  to 
problem  solve  issues  on  behalf  of  the  now  “mutually  owned”  students.  In  some  international 
schools,  teams  stay  with  their  students,  some  for  as  many  as  10  years  to  achieve  maximum 
benefits  of  long-term  relationships  among  teachers,  students  and  families.  The  schools  here  are 
moving  toward  a 2-5  year  commitment  with  the  same  group  of  students. 

In  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  we  also  documented  the  results  of  co-teaching 
efforts.  One  middle  school  in  particular  has  relied  upon  this  strategy  to  both  share  knowledge 
across  general  and  special  educators  and  to  deliver  services  and  supports  to  very  diverse  groups 
of  students  in  block  classes.  Sometimes  these  dyadic  collaborations  have  worked.  Cross- 
pollinating  their  knowledge  and  skills,  teacher  pairs  have  become  new  folffTs  of  educators  who 
benefit  both  from  a shared  knowledge  base  and  an  appreciation  for,  and  ability  to  access,  others’ 
specialty  knowledge.  In  other  situations  the  team  teachers  have  not  achieved  a shared  working 
relationship,  but  instead  recapitulated  the  history  of  parallel  work  relations  between  general  and 
special  educators.  Each  takes  on  their  own  tasks  and  responsibilities,  balanced,  but  clearly 
different  and  differentiated.  Students  quickly  learn  the  differentiation  and  respect  it  with  their 
questions,  requests  and  responses. 

Personnel  preparation  programs  are  reflecting  a transition  to  group  practice  as  well. 

More  gradually,  but  increasingly,  initial  preparation  programs  are  merging  foundational  general 
and  special  education  content  and  licensure  outcomes.  Some  states  are  simultaneously  shifting 
from  restrictive,  “stand  alone”  licensure  categories  to  a greater  emphasis  on  “add  on” 
endorsements  to  initial,  usually  broader  licenses.  Innovative  continuing  professional 
development  opportunities  also  encourage  shared  general  and  special  educators  to  study 
collaboratively  with  pre-service  students  as  they  pursue  continuing  professional  development 
and  specialization  (e.g.,  Baumgart  & Ferguson,  1991;  Ferguson,  et  al.,  1994a;  Goodlad,  1990).  In 
this  way  the  directions  of  ongoing  professional  development  can  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  a 
particular  group  or  school  to  “round  out”  or  increase  some  area  of  capacity,  say  in  designing 
behavioral  and  emotional  supports  or  extending  their  use  of  technology. 


From  “Delivering  Service”  to  “Providing  Learner  Supports” 

The  first  two  shifts  together  produce  a more  fundamental  shift  from  structuring 
education  according  to  a service  metaphor  to  one  that  relies  upon  a support  metaphor.  As 
teachers  alter  their  definitions  of  learning  to  not  just  accommodate,  but  legitimate,  different 
amounts  and  types  of  learning  for  different  students,  their  relationships  with  students  will 
necessarily  become  more  reciprocal  and  shared.  Students  and  their  families  will  become 
participants  not  just  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  enterprise,  but  in  the  definitions  and 
evidences  of  learning  achievement. 

Our  traditional,  ability-based,  norm-driven,  categorical  approaches  use  differences  in 
students  as  sorting  categories  that  led  students  to  the  matching  curriculum  and  teaching  service 


that  their  particular  constellation  of  abilities  and  disabilities  might  require.  The  standard 
curriculum,  for  example,  was  the  “service”  deemed  appropriate  to  the  majority  of  students  - 
certainly  those  within  the  standard  range  of  the  norm.  If  students  fell  outside  that  standard  range, 
the  curriculum  had  to  be  “adapted”  or  “modified”  so  that  the  student’s  learning  either 
approximated  or  exceeded  the  learning  achieved  by  most.  As  student  diversity  has  increased  in 
our  schools,  the  proportion  of  students  for  whom  the  service  of  schooling  must  be  adapted  or 
modified  has  burgeoned.  As  a result,  teachers  seem  quite  clear  that  the  “norm”,  if  it  every  really 
existed  in  the  untidy  worlds  of  schools,  has  nearly  disappeared  as  a useful  construct  for  the 
design  of  learning  and  management  of  classrooms  (Pugach  & Seidl,  1995;  Putnam,  Speigel,  & 
Bruininks,  1995). 

Adding  the  diversity  of  disability  to  this  mix  seems  only  a small  addition.  However,  the 
historical  baggage  that  the  difference  of  disability  brings  to  the  diversity  already  present  in 
general  education  classrooms  risks  transforming  diversity  into  a deficit  rather  than  transforming 
disability  into  just  another  diversity  unless  the  underlying  norm-based  assumptions  are  also 
transformed  (Pugach  & Seidl,  1996).  Unlike  the  concept  of  diversity,  disability  relies  upon  the 
concept  of  norm.  People  with  disabilities  “deviate”  from  this  single  standard.  The  historfcal 
response  has  been  to  frame  the  appropriate  educational  response  as  one  that  either  overcomes,  or 
at  least  attenuates,  the  power  of  that  deviation. 

Diversity,  by  contrast,  challenges  the  very  notion  that  there  is  one  way  to  educate  one 
norm  to  be  sought.  Instead,  there  are  different  patterns  of  achievement  and  social  contribution 
that  fit  the  various  cultural,  racial,  and  gender  differences  that  children  and  youth  bring  to 
schooling.  The  difference  of  class  illustrates  the  risk  that  can  occur  when  the  norm-laden 
difference  of  disability  is  added  to  the  norm-challenging  differences  of  culture  and  gender.  Too 
often  the  differences  of  class  are  viewed  in  our  schools  as  deficits  that  impede  learning.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  experiences  children  have  related  to  social-economic  class  that  can  impede 
learning,  such  as  having  too  little  food,  inadequate  housing  that  compromises  children’s  need  for 
rest,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  the  intersection  of  disability  and  class  has  long  been  established  and 
continues  to  be  evident  in  the  disproportionate  number  of  children  of  low  socio-economic  and 
minority  students  served  by  special  education.  As  a consequence,  the  life-patterns  and  values  of 
families  within  some  socio-economic  classes  - the  very  same  kinds  of  differences  we  seek  to 
accommodate  and  respect  for  people  of  other  races  and  cultures  - are  viewed  as  in  need  of 
remediation  rather  than  respect. 

What  may  help  to  resolve  these  contradictions,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  that  linking 
disability  and  diversity  will  turn  diversity  into  a deficit,  is  a new  metaphor.  We  think  the 
metaphor  of  support  offers  a promising  alternative.  According  to  the  American  Heritage 
dictionary,  support  means  “to  hold  in  position”,  “to  prevent  from  falling,  sinking,  or  slipping”, 
“to  bear  the  weight  of,  especially  from  below”,  and  to  “lend  strength  to”.  The  imagery  offers 
not  only  an  appropriate  alternative  to  the  norm-based,  sorting  metaphor  of  service  upon  which 
schooling  as  long  relied;  it  also  offers  a way  to  think  about  diversity  as  an  opportunity  for 
personalizing  growth  and  participation.  Any  individual’s  differences  are  simply  lenses  through 
which  to  see  what  is  required  to  “hold  in  position”  and  “to  prevent  from  falling,  sinking,  or 
slipping”. 

Within  the  context  of  schools,  the  core  relations  between  teachers  and  students,  the 
definitions  of  learning  that  dominate,  and  the  shared  responsibility  among  educators  for 
achieving  student  learning  all  begin  with  identifying  what  any  student  needs  to  be  “held  in 
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position”  for  learning.  It  supports  a shift  from  viewing  any  difference  or  disability  in  terms  of 
individual  limitation  to  a focus  on  environmental  and  social  constraints.  Support  is  also 
grounded  in  the  perspective  of  the  person  receiving  it,  not  the  person  providing  it.  Thus,  all 
student  differences  must  define  the  specific  opportunities  and  practices  teachers  use  to  support 
their  learning.  Various  kinds  of  intensive  instruction,  physical  supports,  and  accommodations 
typically  viewed  as  necessary  only  for  some  students  become  opportunities  for  all  students  to 
personalize  their  learning  in  ways  that  mesh  with  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  pursuing  as 
members  of  their  communities. 

Our  studies  have  certainly  not  resolved  the  three  issues  defined  above.  Achieving 
satisfying  and  enduring  change  in  schooling  is  neither  simple  or  quick.  Such  fundamental 
changes  are  arduous,  painful  and  slow  in  part  because  the  task  is  large  and  complex  (Fullan  & 
Miles,  1992;  Sizer,  1992).  The  dynamics  require  engagement  in  a sociopolitical  process  that 
requires  people  at  all  levels  (individual,  classroom,  school,  district,  community,  state,  and  nation) 
to  engage  in  the  “phenomenology  of  change”.  We  must  learn  not  only  how  to  change  our  core 
educational  practices,  but  to  do  so  with  an  understanding  of  how  those  changes  are  experienced 
by  students,  educators,  and  community  members  (Barth,  1990;  Fullan  & Wiles,  1992;  Noddings, 
1993).  We  offer  the  three  issues  and  three  arenas  of  action  presented  here  as  a reasonable 
framework  for  pursuing  this  complex  task.  Although  it  has  emerged  from  our  own 
understanding  of  our  work,  as  well  as  the  work  of  many  others,  we  believe  it  will  continue  to 
guide  our  efforts  to  understand  and  support  the  changes  needed  in  our  schools  as  we  approach  a 
new  century.  While  the  task  is  certainly  enormous,  it  is  also  necessary. 


Project  Impact 

The  RSR  project  was  operated  through  5 objectives.  The  first  two  objectives  involved  the  two 
research  study  strands.  The  third  objective  outlined  plans  for  documenting  and  disseminating  the 
findings  of  these  studies.  The  last  two  objectives  detailed  plans  for  the  thorough  evaluation  and 
efficient  management  of  the  Project  as  a whole.  Table  1 briefly  summarizes  the  status  of  each 
objective  and  activity  by  the  end  of  the  project  period,  incorporating  design  changes  that  were 
made  along  the  way.  Table  2 summarizes  the  project  activities  with  District  and  School 
Partners. 


Table  1:  Status  of  Each  Objective  and  Activity  at  End  of  Project 


Objectives 

Project  Status 

1.0  Begin,  manage  and  complete  Research  Study  1: 
Multi-Year  Case  Studies  in  four  schools. 

1.1  Identify  2 elementary  and  2 secondary  schools,  one 
each  rural  and  urban,  that  meet  criteria  as  schools 
engaged  in  both  inclusion  and  systemic  school  reform. 

• The  project  worked  with  5 elementary  schools 
and  one  middle  school  in  one  school  district. 

© The  project  also  worked  with  2 elementary 
schools,  1 middle  school  and  1 high  school  in  a 
second  district;  through  a district-wide 
cooperative  research  agreement. 

• The  project  worked  district-wide  across  14 
schools  in  a newly  consolidated  district. 

\ 


1 .2  Negotiate  a collaborative  research  agreement  with  • 
each  school’s  Site  Council. 

1.3  Collect,  manage,  analyze  and  summarize  data  for  • 
each  school. 

1.4  Prepare  quarterly  and  annual  interim  case  reports  for  • 
each  school. 

1.5  Prepare  final,  individual  school  case  study  reports  • 
and  one  cross-case  analysis  report. 

2.0  Begin,  manage,  and  complete  Research  Study  2: 
Teacher  Curriculum/Teaching/Membership  Studies 
with  nine  teachers. 

2. 1 Identify  3 teachers  for  each  of  the  three  project  years  • 
who  have  been  or  are  currently  participating  in  the 
Building  Capacity  for  Change  professional  development 
project. 

2.2  Train  teachers  to  prepare  fieldnotes  and  interview  • 
other  schools  and  classroom  participants. 

2.3  Conduct  additional  participation  observation  visits  • 
and  reflective  debriefing  interviews  at  least  twice  per 
month  with  each  teacher. 

2.4  Transcribe,  manage,  analyze  and  summarize  data  in  • 
collaboration  with  each  teacher. 

2.5  Conduct  twice  quarterly  focus  group  interviews  with  • 
all  participating  teacher  researchers  to  compare  emerging 
analysis. 

2.6  Prepare  quarterly  and  annual  interim  case  reports 
with  each  teacher. 

2.7  Prepare  final  individual  case  study  reports  and  one  • 
cress-case  analysis  report  in  collaboration  with  all  nine 
teachers. 


3.0  Improve,  revise  and  disseminate  Project  products. 

3.1  Revise  modules  annually  in  response  to  • 

recommendations  of  teacher  collaborators  and  BCC 
participants. 

3.2  Prepare  a monograph  length  compilation  of  school  • 

case  studies  in  year  three. 

3.3  Prepare  articles  reporting  results  of  curriculum  / • 

teaching/  membership  study. 

3.4  Disseminate  products  directly  to  clearinghouses,  • 
Regional  Resource  Centers,  and  Schools  Projects  mailing 
list  activities. 


Collaborative  research  agreements  were 
negotiated  with  each  school’s  site  council. 

Data  were  collected,  managed  and  analyzed  for 
each  school. 

Reports  were  prepared  for  each  participating 
school  according  to  individual  timelines. 

Multiple  papers  and  reports  were  prepared  to 
meet  this  objective. 


Eleven  teachers  were  identified  from  6 schools 
over  the  course  of  the  3 project  years. 


Teachers  were  trained  to  prepare  field  notes  and 
conduct  interviews.  Not  all  teachers,  however, 
used  this  method  of  data  collection. 

Visits  and  observations  were  more  individualized 
for  teachers.  With  some  there  was  more  frequent 
contact,  with  some  less. 

This  was  completed  with  teachers  who  used 
observation  and  interview  for  data  collection. 

This  was  done  more  on  an  individual  basis  with 
teachers  as  they  worked  on  individual  projects. 


This  was  done  differently  with  individual 
teachers.  Some  teachers  were  more  formal  with 
the  process  and  used  their  data  as  a masters 
project  in  the  graduate  program  in  special 
education. 


Modules  revised  annually  in  response  to 
teachers,  course  participants  and  other  users. 


This  task  is  in  progress  and  will  include  case 
studies  as  well  as  other  products. 

Six  articles  and  three  book  chapters  were 
published  in  journals. 

Copies  of  this  report  will  be  sent  to 
clearinghouses.  Regional  Resource  Centers,  and 
Schools  Projects  mailing  list  activities. 
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3.5  Disseminate  products  and  project  results  through 
professional  conferences  and  publications. 

• Project  activities  and  results  disseminated  at 
local,  state  and  national  conferences  and 
workshops  and  through  professional  publications. 

4.0  Summative  evaluation  of  Project  activities. 

4. 1 Evaluate  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  in 
participating  schools  and  classrooms  in  terms  of  both 
learning  and  membership. 

• District-wide  evaluation  of  the  status  of  special 
education  supports  and  services  in  one  school 
district  through  a collaborative  research 
agreement  as  part  of  the  district’s  strategic  plan 
for  school  improvement. 

4.2  Evaluate  BCC  procedures  for  teaching  teachers 

curriculum/teaching/membership  strategies. 

4.3  Evaluate  modules  on 
curriculum/teaching/membership  strategies. 

4.4  Evaluate  overall  program  operation  and  impact. 

• Evaluations  completed  at  the  end  of  each  term 
demonstrated  high  satisfaction.. 

• Modules  evaluated  and  revised  according  to 
feedback. 

5.0  Manage  Project  activities. 

5.1  Plan  and  update  project  timelines. 

5.2  Establish  and  maintain  project  staffing. 

5.3  Ensure  participation  of  under-represented  groups. 

5.4  Coordinate  project  plans,  activities,  and  management 
with  Cap  Consumer  Advisory  Committee  and  project 
collaborators. 

5.6  Report  to  Project  funders. 

• All  project  timelines  were  evaluated  and  updated 
during  weekly  project  meetings.  . 

• Staffing  was  established  and  maintained  over  the 
duration  of  the  project. 

• Projects  exceeded  all  university  Affirmative 
Action  Guidelines. 

• Project  Plans,  activities  and  management 
coordinated  with  Advisory  committee  and  project 
collaborators. 

Table  2 : Summary  of  District  and  School  Partnerships  and  Project  Activities 


Schools 

Activity 

Date 

Bohemia  Elementary 
School 

© School  Profile 

* Phase  1 (General  Information) 
Teacher/Parent  Interviews 
♦Phase  11  (Assessment) 

Teacher/Parent  Interviews 

• Teacher  Surveys 

• Parent  Surveys 

• Student  Surveys 

• Study  of  teacher  work  groups 

• Study  of  students’  response  to  work  groups 

Fall  95-Spring  96 

Fall  95 

Winter  96 
Winter  96 
Spring  96 
Spring  96 
School  Year  96-97 
Winter/Spring  97 

Lincoln  Middle  School 

• Staff  Interviews 

• Parent  interviews 

® Post-Brown  Document 

• Staff  presentation 

• Parent  presentation 

Winter  95 
Winter/95 
Spring  95 
Fall  95 
Fall  95 
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• Staff  Surveys 

• Staff  Interviews 

• School  Improvement  Plan  Evaluation 

® Staff  presentation 

• 6*^  grade  transition  visit  survey 

® 1997  staff  update  survey 

Spring  96 
Spring  96 
Spring  96 
Spring/96 
Spring  96 
Spring  97 

Dorena  Elementary  School 

• Parent  interviews 

Fall  95 

• Parent  info  presentation 

Spring  96 

• Teacher  interviews 

Spring  96 

Latham  Elementary  School 

• Staff  interviews 

Winter  96 

• Parent  interviews 

Winter  96 

• Presentation  to  staff  about  staff 

Winter  96 

• Presentation  to  staff  about  parents 

Winter  96 

Harrison  Elementary 

• Parent  interviews 

Spring  96 

School 

• Presentation  to  staff 

Spring  96 

• Presentation  to  staff 

Fall  96 

• Presentation  to  parents  (PTA) 

Fall  96  . 

Districts 

Junction  City  School 
District  (Goals  2000  grant) 

• Bursting  Bubbles!:  Meeting  All  Students’ Needs  in  the 
General  Curriculum.”  Taught  by  D.  Ferguson,  G. 
Ralph,  and  C.  Droege.  Three  day  workshop  for 
general  and  special  educators  at  the  Junction  City 
School  District.  January  19,  1995,  February  2,  1995 
and  March  29,  1995.  Junction  City,  Or. 

Winter/Spring  95 

• District  wide  staff  interviews 

Spring  96 

9 Parent  survey 

Summer  96 

• Task  Force  meetings  to  prepare  final  recommendations 

Winter/Spring  97 

South  Lane  School  District 

• Bursting  Bubbles!:  Meeting  All  Students’  Needs  in  the 
General  Curriculum.”  Taught  by  D.  Ferguson,  G. 
Ralph,  and  J.  Lester.  Three  day  workshop  for  general 
and  special  educators  at  the  Cottage  Grove  School 
District.  December  7,  1994,  January  18,  1995,  and 
March  29,  1995,  Cottage  Grove,  Or. 

Fall  94  - Spring  95 

• Evaluation  of  Special  Education  Services  and  Supports 

*Teacher/Administrator  interviews 
* Parent  Surveys 

Spring  97 

• 5 Part  Course  on  Assessment  for  district  educators 

Winter  1995 

Lebanon  Community 
School  District  Program 
Improvement  Information 
System 

• Student,  Teacher,  Parent  Surveys 

• Winter  96-  Spring 
98 

Project  impact  generally  fell  into  two  broad  categories:  (1)  teaching  activities  (inservices, 
workshops,  institutes,  and  presentations)  and  (2)  development  and  dissemination  of 
products  and  publications. 
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1)  Teaching  Activities 

Table  3:  RSR  Workshops  and  Presentations 


“Supporting  Learning;  It’s  not  always  a matter  of  money.”  Presented  with  D.  Ferguson,  C.  Droege,  H. 
Gudionsdottir.  S.A.F.E.  in  Washington,  3^'*  Annual  Spring  Parent  Conference,  April  5,  1997,  Kirkland, 
WA. 

“Working  with  Grownups:  Teaching  and  learning  cooperation  with  educators.”  Presented  with  Hafdis 
Gudjonsdottir  and  Mary  Dalmau.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe 
Handicaps.  November  23,  1996.  New  Orleans,  LA. 

“Snapping  the  Big  Picture.”  Presented  with  Caroline  Moore.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for 
Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps.  November  21,  1996.  New  Orleans,  LA. 

“Promising  Trends  for  Increasing  the  Common  Ground.”  Presented  with  J.  Lester,  C.  Droege,  H. 
Gudjonsdottir,  G.  Ralph.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for  Persons  wHh  Severe  Handicaps. 
November  21,1 996.  New  Orleans,  LA. 

"Preparing  for  Diversity:  Teacher  education  and  schools  of  the  future."  Presented  with  D.  Ferguson,  M. 
Dalmau,  C.  Droege,  H.  Gudjonsdottir,  J.  Lester,  and  G.  Ralph.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for 
Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps.  November  21,  1996.  New  Orleans,  LA. 

“Personalizing  (not  adapting)  Curriculum:  General  education  approaches  to  inclusive  learning.”  D. 
Ferguson.  Better  All  Together  III:  Visions  and  Strategies  for  Inclusive  Education  Conference. 

October  3 1,  1996.  Athens,  Ga. 

Figuring  Out  What  to  do  with  the  Special  Education  Grown-ups  in  Restructuring  Schools.”  Better  All 
Together  III:  Visions  and  Strategies  for  Inclusive  Education  Conference.  October  31,  1996.  Athens, 

Ga. 

“Where  are  you  now  and  where  do  you  want  to  go?”  Presented  by  Dianne  Ferguson  at  the  Education  For 
Everyone:  Restructuring  for  Inclusive  Education  Conference.  October  22,  1996.  New  Orleans,  LA. 

“Problem  Solving  and  Action  Planning  at  the  Student  Level.”  Presented  by  Dianne  Ferguson  and  Anne 
Smith  at  the  Education  For  Everyone:  Restructuring  for  Inclusive  Education  Conference.  October  22, 
1996.  New  Orleans,  LA. 

“Can  we  Just  do  it?  Taking  Stock:  Rethinking  the  Agenda.”  Ferguson,  D.,  Meyer,  G.,  Droege,  C.,  Lester, 
J.,  and  Gudjonsdottir,  H.  Oregon  Department  of  Education  Summer  Institute.  July  30-  August  1,  1996. 

Bend,  Or. 

“Defining  Change:  One  School’s  Five  Year  Collaborative  Effort.”  Presented  by  Ferguson,  D.  American 
Research  .Association,  National  Conference.  April  8,  1996.  New  York,  NY. 

“School  Change  Through  Broad  Based  Staff  Self-Reflection.”  Ferguson,  D.,  Holden,  L.,  McCoy,  BJ., 
Meyer,  G.,  & Ralph,  G.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development.  March  16,  1996.  New  Orleans,  La. 

“Individually  Tailored  Learning:  Designing  Leaning  for  ALL  Students.”  Ferguson,  D.  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  March  16,  1996.  New 
Orleans,  La. 
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“Embedding  Inclusion  in  School  Restructuring.”  Ferguson,  D.,  Meyer,  G.,  Droege,  C.  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps.  November  30,  1995.  San 
Francisco,  Ca. 

“Fred,  he  comes  and  he  goes,  too”:  Examining  the  role  of  the  “Inclusion  Facilitator.”  Ferguson,  D., 
Cameron,  S.,  Katul,  N.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  for  Persons  with  severe  handicaps. 
November  30,  1995.  San  Francisco,  Ca. 

“Creating  Inviting  Classrooms.”  Presented  by  D.  Ferguson,  C.  Droege,  & G.  Meyer.  Annual  Oregon 
Department  of  Education  Conference  on  Strategies  for  Including  All  Students.  November  14,  1995. 
Portland,  OR. 

“How  Systemic  Are  Our  Systemic  Reforms?”  Presented  by  Dianne  Ferguson  at  the  International 
Inclusion  and  Systemic  Reform  Conference,  May  17,  1995.  Bethesda,  MD. 

“The  Real  Challenge  of  Inclusion:  Confessions  of  a so-called  ‘Rabid  Inclusionist.’”  Presented  by  Dianne 
Ferguson  at  the  Visions  and  Strategies  for  Inclusive  Education  Conference.  March  10,  1995.  Athens, 
GA.  ^ 


2)  Products  and  Dissemination 

Table  4:  Publications  and  Products  Related  to  RSR 


Title 

Product 

Status 

Building  Capacity  for  Sustainable  Change:  The  Video  Option.  (Sper 
697-  Curriculum  Planning  I). 

Video  Course  (three  two- 
hour  tapes  plus  course 
packet)  3 credits 

Video  tapes 
completed  for 
Fall  Terms 
1994,  1995, 
1996  & 1997 

Bohemia  Case  Study 
Lincoln  Case  Study 
Dorena  Case  Study 

Bohemia,  Lincoln,  Dorena 
Case  Studies- 

In  progress 

Ferguson,  D.  L.,  Moore,  C.,  & Meyer,  G.  School  improvement  profiling. 

Module 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.  L.  (in  press).  Changing  tactics:  Research  on  embedding 
inclusion  reforms  within  general  education  restructuring  efforts. 
International  Journal  of  Education. 

Journal  Article 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.L.,  Ralph,  G.,  & Katul,  N.  (in  press).  From  “special 
educators  to  educators:  The  case  for  mixed  ability  groups  of  teacher  in 
restructured  schools.  In  W.  Sailor  (Ed.),  Inclusive  education  and 
school/community  partnerships.  Baltimore,  MD:  Paul  H.  Brookes. 

Book  Chapter 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.L.  (in  press).  How  systemic  are  our  systemic  reforms? 
Product  of  International  Inclusion  and  Systemic  Reform  Conference. 
May  17,  1995.  Bethesda,  Md. 

Journal  Article 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.  L.  (in  review).  Defining  change:  One  school’s  five  year 
collaborative  effort.  International  Journal  of  Qualitative  Studies  of 
Education. 

Journal  Article 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.L.  (1996).  Is  it  inclusion  yet?  Bursting  the  bubbles.  In  M. 
Berres,  P.  Knoblock,  D.  Ferguson,  & C.  Woods  (Eds.).  Creating 
tomorrow’s  schools  today:  Stories  of  inclusion,  change,  and  renewal 
(pp.  16-37).  NY;  Teachers  College  Press. 

Book  Chapter 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.L,  Ralph,  G.,  Lester,  J.,  Droege,  C.,  Gudjonsdottir,  H.,  & 
Meyer,  G.  (1996).  Designing  Classroom  Curriculum  for  Personalized 
Learning.  Module  ID.  Eugene,  OR:  Specialized  Training  Program, 
University  of  Oregon. 

Curriculum  Planning  Module 

Completed 

Moore,  C.  (1996).  The  School  Visit  Guide.  Eugene,  OR:  Specialized 
Training  Program:  University  of  Oregon. 

School  Observation  Guide 

Completed 

Rivers,  E.S.,  Ferguson,  D.L.,  Lester,  J.,  & Droege,  C.  (1996).  Student 
Membership  Snapshots:  An  ongoing  problem-finding  and  problem- 
solving strategy.  Module  4E.  Eugene,  OR:  Specialized  Training 
Program,  University  of  Oregon. 

Student  and  Classroom 
Observation  Guide 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.  L.  & Meyer,  G.  (1996).  Creating  Together  the  Tools  to 
Reinvent  Schools.  In  M.  Berres,  P.  Knoblock,  D.  Ferguson,  & C. 
Woods  (Eds.)  Creating  tomorrow's  schools  today:  Stories  of 
inclusion,  change,  and  renewal  (pp.  97-129).  NY:  Teachers  College 
Press. 

Book  Chapter 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.  L.,  & Meyer,  G.  (in  press).  Talking  across  borders  and 
languages:  Encouraging  international  research  discussion  and 

collaboration.  International  Journal  of  Education. 

Journal  Article 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.  L.,  & Ralph,  G.  (Fall,  1996).  The  changing  role  of  special 
educators:  A development  waiting  - for  a trend.  Contemporary 
Education,  65(1),  49-51. 

Journal  Article 

Completed 

Ferguson,  D.  L.  (1995).  The  real  challenge  of  inclusion:  Confessions  of  a 
“rabid  inclusionist.”  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  77(4),  281-287. 

Journal  Article 

Completed 

“What  is  an  Inclusion  Specialist?  A Preliminary  Investigation” 

Masters  Project  - Sarah 
Cameron 

Completed  - 
Spring  1994 

“including  Students  with  Severe  Disabilities  in  the  Elementary 
Classroom:  A review  of  two  teaching  strategies” 

Masters  Project  — Bonnie 
McKinley 

Completed  - 
Summer  1995 

“Inclusion  Specialists;  Are  they  really  fostering  inclusion?” 

Masters  Project  - Nadia  Katul 

Completed  - 
Summer  1995 

“The  use  of  the  Student  Membership  Snapshot  as  a tool  for  functional 
assessment  school-wide  of  behavior  referrals” 

Masters  Project  - Sheila 
Thomas 

Completed  - 
Spring  1997 
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“Strategies  for  Teaching  Reading  in  First  Grade  Classrooms  of  General 
and  Special  Education  Students.” 

Masters  Project  - Martha 
Merritt 

Completed  - I 
Spring  1 997  ^ 

“How  Schools  Learn  about  Disabilities.” 

Masters  Project  - Ellen  Wood 

Completed  — 
Fall  1997 

“Students’  Perceptions  of  School  Teams:  Experiencing  change  at 
Bohemia  Elementary  School” 

Masters  Project  - Lissa 
Wyckoff 

Completed  - 
Fall  1997 

“Using  the  ABA  to  design  curriculum  with  kindergarten  parents.” 

Masters  Project  - Janet 
Williams 

Completed  - 
Winter  1998 

“Finding  Our  Beliefs:  An  interactive  process  for  making  overt  the 
unexplored  belief  systems  of  teachers” 

Masters  Project  - B.J.  McCoy 

Completed  - 
Spring  1998 

“Let’s  Read  and  Write  Together:  Emergent  literacy  with  students  with 
significant  disabilities  in  inclusive  settings” 

Masters  Project  - Ayana  Kee 

Completed  - 
Spring  1998 
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For  Further 


Information 


We  have  prepared  this  final  report  in  two  versions.  One  includes  all  the  draft  and 
published  products  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  other  does  not.  If  you  have  received  the 
Executive  summary  version  without  attachments,  you  may  secure  any  of  the  mentioned 
products  in  their  entirety  from  us  at  the: 

Schools  Projects 
Specialized  Training  Program 
College  of  Education 
1235  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Ore.  97403 


Phone:  (541)346-5313 
TDD:  (541)346-2466 
Fax:  (541)346-5517 
Email:  diannef@oregon.uoregon.edu 
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Assurances 


In  accordance  with  the  federal  dissemination  requirements  (20  U.S.C.  1409  (g)).  we  have  mailed 
the  Executive  Summary  of  this  final  report  (without  Attachments)  to  the  following: 


HEATH  Resource  Center 
One  Dupont  Circle,  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20036-1 193 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Professions  in 
Special  Education 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
1920  Association  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22314 

National  Information  Center  for  Children 
and  Youth  with  Disabilities  (NICHY) 
P.O.  Box  1492 

Washington,  D.C.  20013-1492 

Technical  Assistance  for  Parent 
Programs  Project  (TAPP) 

Federation  for  Children  with 
Special  Needs 

95  Berkeley  Street,  Suite  104 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

National  Diffusion  Network 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20208-5645 

ERIC/OSEP  Special  Project 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Handicapped  and 

Gifted  Children 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
1920  Association  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22091 

Child  and  Adolescent  Service  System 
Program  (CASSP) 

Technical  Assistance  Center 
Georgetown  University 
2233  Wisconsin  Ave.  N.W.,  Suite  215 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 


Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center 
Trinity  College  of  Vermont 
208  Colchester  Avenue 
Burlington,  Vermont  05401 

Mid-South  Regional  Resource  Center 
University  of  Kentucky 
1 14  Mineral  Industries  Building 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506-0051 

South  Atlantic  RegionakResource  Center 
Florida  Atlantic  University 
1236  North  University  Dr. 

Plantation,  Florida  33322 

Mountain  Plains  Regional 
Resource  Center 
1780  North  Research  Parkway 
Suite  112 

Logan,  Utah  84321 

Western  Regional  Resource  Center 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 

Federal  Regional  Resource  Center 
University  of  Kentucky 
1 14  Porter  Building 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506-0205 

Great  Lakes  Area 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Regional  Resource  Center 
700  Ackerman  Road,  Suite  440 
Columbus,  OH  43202 
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ATTACHMENT  I 


• School  Products 
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Collaborative  Research  Agreement 


During  our  discussion,  we  agreed  to  the  following: 

• Schools  Projects  staff  will  assist  Dorena  Elementary  in  the  creation  of  a School  Profile.  Some 
information  will  be  collected  through  observations  and  interviews  with  school  staff  and 
community  members. 

• Schools  Projects  staff  will  help  to  identify  strategies  for  increasing  working  relationships  with 
parents.  Initial  activities  might  include  interviews  with  parents. 

• Schools  Projects  staff  will  attend  selected  site  council  and  staff  planning  meetings  to  collect 
general  information  for  the  use  of  Dorena’s  staff,  and  to  help  with  the  generation  of  new  ideas 
and  strategies  in  areas  defined  by  Dorena. 

• Other: 


The  Schools  Projects  have  agreed  to  provide: 

• money  for  substitute  time  to  be  used  as  determined  by  the  school 

• data  collection  equipment 

• technical  assistance  and  support  regarding  research  activities 

• general  collaborative  problem  solving  support  and  assistance 

• information  and  resources  searches  that  might  assist  the  reform  agenda 

• other: 


Signed: 


ele 
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MEMORANDUM 


DATE:  Decembers,  1995 

TO:  Latham  Elementary  School 

Rich  Brunaugh,  Principal 
FROM:  Dianne  Ferguson 

Schools  Projects  Staff,  University  of  Oregon 
RE:  Research  Activities  Agreement 

CC:  Jackie  Lester,  Gwen  Meyer 


This  memorandum  spells  out  our  plan  for  an  initial  phase  of  collaborative 
research  activities  at  Latham  Elementary  School  and  is  a summary  of  a 
discussion  held  at  the  Site  Council  meeting  on  Nov.  15,  1995.  These  activities 
will  be  connected  with  a federally  funded  research  project  (Reinventing  Schools 
Research  Project)  based  within  the  Schools  Projects,  University  of  Oregon. 


The  overall  purpose  of  our  research  is  to  deepen  our  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  educational  reform  as  it  evolves  within  the  culture  of  individual 
schools  and  classrooms.  One  of  our  Interests  Is  to  focus  on  how  the  inclusion 
of  students  with  disabilities  affects,  and  is  affected  by,  broader  school  reform 
efforts.  However,  we  strongly  believe  that  this  specific  interest  in  inclusion 
cannot  be  separated  from  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the  change 
process  in  general.  Moreover,  we  are  also  convinced  that  any  full  understanding 
of  the  change  process  will  only  happen  in  a collaborative  partnership  between 
local  districts  and  university-based  researchers. 


Listed  below  are  the  Initial  tasks  that  emerged  from  the  Site  Council  meeting. 
We  should  emphasize  that  for  any  of  our  proposed  activities,  now  or  in  the 
future,  participation  by  faculty,  staff,  students,  parents,  and  others  is  entirely 
voluntary.  There  will  be  no  repercussions  for  anyone  who  chooses  not  to 
participate  in  any  phase  or  activity  of  the  research  effort.  All  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  maintain  confidentiality,  and  individual  participants  will  be  asked  to 
review  and  sign  an  informed  consent  further  clarifying  this  commitment. 


Areas  of  Focus: 

1)  Latham’s  Internal  Community-  Beginning  in  early  January,  and  continuing 
for  approximately  2-4  weeks,  we  propose  to  complete  a set  of  tasks  that  would. 
In  addition  to  the  existing  demographic  and  achievement  data,  contribute  a 
more  in-depth  picture  of  Latham’s  strengths,  issues,  and  capacities. 


Specific  Activities 

• Interview  all  willing  Latham  faculty  and  staff. 
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• Observe  in  classrooms  of  participating  faculty. 

• Summarize  interview  and  observation  data. 

• Present  summarized  data  to  faculty  and  staff  in  time  to  assist  in  revision  of 
program  improvement  plans. 

2)  Latham’s  External  Community-  We  propose  to  interview  family  members  of 
Latham  students.  In  addition  to  a presentation  and  executive  summary  of  the 
results  of  these  interviews,  we  would  use  the  major  themes  from  the  interviews 
to  assist  Latham  faculty  to  construct  a parent  survey  that  could  be  used 
repeatedly  to  generate  ongoing  program  improvement  data. 

Specific  Activities 

• Identify  a sample  of  family  members  to  interview.  We  will  ask  the  Site 
Council,  Principal,  and  other  relevant  contributors  to  generate  a list  that 
samples  an  appropriate  range  of  grade  levels  and  constituencies. 

• Conduct  individual  interviews  with  family  members. 

• Transcribe  and  analyze  interview  data. 

• Prepare  a presentation  of  interview  results  for  Latham  staff  and  parents. 

• Prepare  an  executive  summary  of  interview  data  for  inclusion  in  Latham 
School  Profile. 

• Revise  existing  survey  for  next  administration. 


The  Schools  Projects  will  contribute  staff  time  of  the  RSR  Project  Principal 
Investigator  and  the  needed  time  of  two  additional  staff  researchers. 


Resources 


Principal 


MEMORANDUM 


DATE: 

November  15,  1995 

TO: 

Harrison  Elementary  School  Site  Council 

Ralph  Pruitt,  Principal 

FROM: 

Dianne  Ferguson, 

Schools  Projects  Staff,  University  of  Oregon 

RE: 

Research  Activities  Agreement 

CC: 

Gihevra  Ralph,  Gwen  Meyer,  Jackie  Lester 

This  memorandum  spells  out  our  plan  for  an  initial  phase  of  collaborative  research 
activities  at  Harrison  Elementary  School  and  is  a summary  of  a discussion  held  at  the  Site 
Council  meeting  on  October  26,  1995.  These  activities  will  be  connected  with,  and 
partially  overlap  with,  a federally  funded  research  project  (Reinventing  Schools  Research 
Project)  based  within  the  Schools  Projects,  University  of  Oregon. 

The  overall  purpose  of  our  research  continues  to  be  to  deepen  our  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  educational  reform  initiatives  as  they  evolve  within  the  culture  and 
circumstances  of  individual  schools  and  classrooms.  One  of  our  interests  continues  to 
focus  on  how  the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  affects,  and  is  affected  by,  these 
larger  school  reform  efforts.  However,  we  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this  specific 
interest  in  inclusion  cannot  be  artificially  separated  from  a more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  change  process  in  genera,  regardless  of  the  specific  area  of  school  reform  under 
discussion.  Moreover,  we  are  also  convinced  that  any  full  understanding  of  this  change 
process  will  only  happen  in  a fully  collaborative  partnership  between  local  districts  and 
university-based  researchers.  We  intend  this  memorandum  of  research  activities  for  an 
initial  phase  of  collaboration  to  further  this  spirit  of  collaboration  and  support. 

Listed  below  are  the  initial  tasks  that  emerged  from  the  Site  Council  meeting.  We  should 
emphasize  that  for  any  of  our  proposed  activities,  now  or  in  the  future,  participation  by 
faculty,  staff,  students,  parents  and  others  is  entirely  voluntary.  There  will  be  no 
repercussions  for  anyone  who  declines  to  participate  in  any  phase  or  activity  of  the 
research  effort.  All  precautions  will  be  taken  to  maintain  confidentiality,  and  individual 
participants  will  be  asked  to  review  and  sign  an  informed  consent  further  clarifying  this 
commitment. 


Initial  Area  of  Focus:  Harrison’s  External  Community 

Beginning  in  late  Fall  and  continuing  into  Winter  (roughly  December  - February),  we 
propose  to  interview  40-50  family  members  of  Harrison  students.  In  addition  to  a 
presentation  and  executive  summary  of  the  results  of  these  interviews,  we  would  use  the 
major  themes  from  them  to  assist  Harrison  faculty  to  construct  a parent  survey  that  could 
be  used  repeatedly  to  generate  ongoing  program  improvement  data. 
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Specific  Activities 

• Identify  a sample  of  family  members  to  interview.  We  will  ask  the  Site  Council, 
Principal,  and  other  relevant  contributors  to  generate  a list  that  samples  an 
appropriate  range  of  grade  levels  and  constituencies. 

• Conduct  individual  and  focus  group  interviews  with  family  members. 

• Transcribe  and  analyze  interview  data. 

• Prepare  a presentation  of  interview  results  for  both  Harrison  staff  and  parents. 

• Prepare  an  executive  summary  of  interview  and  focus  group  data  for  inclusion  in 
Harrison  School  Profile. 

• Use  themes  identified  from  interviews  to  construct  sample  response  formats  and 
question  content  for  a Harrison  School  parent  survey  that  could  be  used  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  generate  data  for  program  improvement  plans. 

• Meet  with  faculty  to  select  response  formats  and  questions  for  survey. 

• Construct  survey. 

• Assist  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  survey  data. 

• Assist  in  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of  survey  findings  to  Harrison  faculty  and 
parents. 


Resources 

The  Schools  Projects  will  contribute  staff  time  of  the  RSR  Project  Principal  Investigator 
and  the  needed  time  of  one  additional  staff  researcher.  Compensation  for  two  additional 
members  of  the  research  team  will  be  borne  by  Harrison.  The  total  costs  to  Harrison  will 
be  $1300  for  the  above  listed  tasks,  to  be  paid  through  contract  with  the  Schools  Projects, 
University  of  Oregon. 


Future  Area  of  Focus:  Harrison’s  Internal  Community 

A second  set  of  tasks  we  could  negotiate  would  be  a contribution  to  the  School  Profile 
task  set  for  Harrison.  In  addition  to  existing  demographic  and  achievement  data,  we 
would  be  able  to  contribute  a more  in-depth  picture  of  Harrison’s  strengths,  issues,  and 
capacities.  This  set  of  tasks  would  involve  (1)  interviewing  all  willing  Harrison  faculty  and 
staff,  (2)  observing  in  their  classrooms,  and  (3)  analyzing  and  presenting  resulting  data 
in  time  to  assist  in  revision  of  program  improvement  plans. 


Words  people  used  ^ 

to  describe  Harrison:  / 

entertaining 


happy  t 
exciting 


6 » 

» ♦ »'j 

positive  expenence/ 


good 

learning  experience 
homey  ^ 2 stressful 

going  well  f good  school 
frustrating  involved 


sparse 
growing 

excellent  program 
welcoming  extremely  safe 
fun  and  boring  *^i^erent 
productive  informative 
make  do  ^ ^ clever 

^ very  good  year  ■ good  to  my  child 

^ i.  fun  but  hard 

not  challenging 

boring  pleased  strict 

challenging 

really  pleased 

at  ease  100%  happy 

, supportive  learning  experience 
great 

I promising 


fanstastic 


second  home 


The  things  I like  most  about  Harrison  are 


r I r.irninfi  !■rH'lt■^)t1ment 


Kindness  care  safety 
standardsofbehavior  launess 
discipline  respect 
loniioi 
order 


Te^iching/ 

I.eprning 

arnmg 

knowledge  reading 

Learning -anolber'language 
^ music/art  math 
k every -day-lile-skilis 


> H.E.S.  Parertt  Survey  1896 


t . 


^ principal  6 always  wrtirng  to 

work  out  problems 

flexbiVty  I'  teaching 

peanut  po55c5 

M lots  of  love  for  kids 

perseverance  in  the  face  of 
^ ^ dwindling  resources 

teachers  are  respectful 
of  children  and  their  needs 

attention  to  kids  with  disabiVties 

M getting  parents  involved 

M sense  of  community  rotating  bth  grade  classes 

jt  *<^<^he55  J parent  teacher  cooperation 

referrals  to  community  resources  J 


r 

r 

I 

I 

X 

1 

I 

1 

I 
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Accomplishments 


Saturday  Movie  Day  ✓ Friday  popcorn  sale 

^ positive  support  and  feedback  to  kids  teaching 

traffic  is  under  control  ✓ still  have  outdoor  school 

✓ constantly  working  and  improving  discipline  policy 

✓ computer  lab  and  high  tech  stuff  ✓ behavior  system 

/ fundraising 

educational  goals  of  the  children 
^ kindness 

✓ work  with  kids  with  special  needs  Spellathon 

✓ better,  safer  playground  equipment  ^ ^ safety 

y encourage  kids  to  work  out  problems 
extra  help  so  kids  get  attention 
^ good  home/school  communication 


What  do  you  look  for  in  asohool? 
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what  do  you  look  for  in  a school? 


Teaching  at  Harrison:  is  very  creative  (14) 

■ uses  themes /integrated  curriculum  (4) 
tsra  . is  fun/entertaining  - is  challenging  manr  - is  progrcsstve 

mwwwT  . Should  be  more  traditional,  structured  and  disciplined 


Teachers: 

«»>»»«  . spend  more  time  with  students 
. are  excellent 


hould  be  less  traditional  and  more  flexible 
. have  a positive  focus 
have  to  worry  too  much  about  $ 
tnmnm  . challenge  the  students 


. teach  the  basics 


tiams  ■ are  doing  the  best  they  can 

with  what  they  have 

use  activities,  cooperative  groups 

and  role  play  . teach  respect 


Teaching  at  Harrison: 

What  is 
taught; 


“ computers 


basic  reading  skills 


> How  to  work  together 
phonics  is  very  important  -happiness  stew" 

imam  io  become  readers  and  lovers  of  books 

4^^  Spanish  ■ to  understand  and  respect  one  another 

r ■ about  the«r  local  community  and  the  world  around  them 
♦t  sign  language  sen  ed./  drug  awareness  ♦t  outdoor  school 

fiimm  ■ about  health  and  welt4)eing  ♦t  swimming 

■ Io  undefSUoil  and  use  inalh  in  then  daily  lives  i«..— 
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What  parents  say  about 

Communication  and  Relationships 

between  school  and  families: 


They: 


...try  to  help  In  any  way  they  can. 

^ ...care  about  me  and  my  kkla. 

..are  accommodating.  « •••*«  eaay  to  Ulk  to  and  eaay  to  conUct 

I ...are  willing  to  answer  my  questions.  ^...  are  really  interested.  « 

^ ...even  come  to  your  house  if  that's  what  you  r>eed. 

^ ...are  accomodating  with  my  problem  child. 

^ ...remember  my  name.  ^ 

^ ...are  real  supportive  in  helping  to  figure  out  problems. 
...are  very  cooperative. 


...are  glad  to  see 


( you  and  want  you  there.  J 


More  about 


^ Communication  and  Relationships 

between  parents  and  sch 


Most  people  feel  that  they  ALWAYS... 
ir  ...are  comfortable  communicating  wHh  the  school  office. 

^ ...are  able  to  talk  about  problems  wHh  teachers. 

^ ...find  It  easy  to  make  contact  wHh  the  principal. 

^ ...would  tike  to  know  more  about  their  child's  learning  and  progress. 


jet  all  the  information  they  need  when  they  discuss  their  child  s 
progress  with  teachers. 


Most  people  feel  that  they  USUALLY... 

^ ...know  what  to  do  to  help  wHh  homevinjric 
^ ...find  information  sent  home  from  the  office  useful. 
^ ...know  what  Is  going  on  In  their  child’s  classroom. 
^ ...are  well  informed  about  school  events. 


■ff  «ury*yratpon«*i 


Porents-teocher  cooperation 

One  of  the things  I most  like  (24) 

most  important  things  for  children  (4) 


Ihings  we  do  best  ( 1 1 ) highest  priorities  (9) 


Parents  at  Harrison 
Gementarv  School 


things  we  need  to  improve  (7) 


Best  ways  to  keep  in  touch  ... 

T.  Personal  contact  (59) ...  Telephone  (22) 
Conferences  (36)  ..Notes  (34) 

.Mail  (18) Gmail  (3) 

wish  we  had  greater  communication  links  with  parents  (1 1) 
I am  well  informed  about  school  events  (Y=67:  N=16) 

InPomnation-comnnunication 


H.E.S.  Parent  Survey  199S 


What  should  schools  expect  of  families? 


at  home... 

i»-  support  teachers/support  homework  (4) 
parents  should  put  more  time  into  kids 
(IV  parents  should  talk  to  their  students 


add  to  what  the  school  does  by  providing  extri 
experiences  for  kids  outside  of  school;  providing 
things  at  home 

it  depends  on  the  family  ind  the  student 


I Wish  I could  do  more,  but  I work,  am  too  busy, 
I don’t  have  time  (7) 


What  should  schools  expect  of  families? 

at  school...  w Involvement  with  kids  and  school  (8) 

imr  help  in  the  classroom  (6) 

vm-  they  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  it  school,  know  whit  kids  sre  teaming  (3) 
togetherness  snd  good  communication  with  teachers  (3) 
iia-  fundraising 
vm-  signing  worksheets 
tm-  attend  n>eetings 
tiv  to  attend  activities 
ttm-  volunteering 
tm-  conference  attendance 
vm-  help  in  the  office,  maybe  Uke  work 

vm-  help  to  provide  things  that  have  been  cut  -music,  art,  sporU.. 
tv  parents  should  be  able  to  have  a say 

1,^  parents  should  see  students  as  a shared  responsibility  with  the  school 
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ratpontat  kom  mtarvtow* 


ULIe  ore. interested  in 

.curriculum  planning  discussions  (58) 

. parent  advisory  (52)  ....  site  committee  (51) 

r\...  ..  fundraising  (45)  ....  field  trips  (40) 

helping  In  my  child's  classroom  (33) 
visiting  my  child’s  classroom  (26) 


Parents  at  Harrison 
Elementary  School 


teaching  and  learning  (50) 
how  parents  can  help  their  children 
with  teaching  & learning  (58) 
how  parents  can  help  create  the  conditions 
that  support  their  Children’s  learning  58) 
assessment  (45) 

ULIe  oiould  like  to  learn  more  about.. 


H.E.S.  Parent  Survey  1996 


^Other  ujoys  parents  could  help 

Fundraising  Volunteering-in-general 
Classroom  support 

JX  Reaching-out-into-the-community 


After-worWat-home-support-activities- 
e.g..  grading  papers 


/ 


Parents  at  Harrison 
Elementary  School 


Hooiever. 


childcare  support  would  allow 

parents  to  volunteer  more 
schools  should  tell  parents  what  is  needed 

inaease  visibility  of  site  council  activities 


H E.S.  Parent  Survey  1996 


How  parents  participate  in  the 
Harrison  School  community... 


c 

o 

a 

fi 

Q> 


JQ 

E 

3 

z 


70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 


sometimes  would  like  to  don't  want  to 


often 


■ visit  classroom 

D help  in  dassroom 

■ field  trips 
E3  fundraising 

■ site  committee 
E]  parent  advisory 

■ curriculum,  planning 


Frequency 


j >urvey  re>pon>e> 


Issues  at  Harrison  technology  b out  of  date 

parents  need  to  do  more  at  home  need  more  computers 

^ learning  another  language  ||^  creativity 

class  size  better  parent fteacher  communication 

■r  economically  disadvantaged  students  are  falling  behind 
because  they  don’t  have  the  same  opportunities 

B^  teachers  don’t  have  enough  time  dbcipline 

B^  Shuffling  of  teachers  and  other  staff  ^ e)(tending  kids*  talents 

losing  teac-hers  and  EA5  ra,  dbrespectful  children 

B^  parents  are  not  involved  enough 

no  art  or  music 


B" 

b; 


budget 


childcire  for  meeting* 


suggestions  and  Ideas  r 

_ '*  Family  Night* 

^ Saturday  work*hops 

more  info  about  outside  aports 

^ develop  a core  group  of  parents  and 
(amllie*  to  help  teacher*  get  to  know 
other  families 

school  map  posted  — more  work  at  home  for  parenu 

. . ..  . . evening  concert*  or  program* 

^ information  about  budget  ^ » 

and  money  distribution  u i- 

' ^ newsletter  for  each  cl***room 

^ carnivals 

^ use  untapped  volunteer  resource* 

rs.r.r.1.  aome  Spanish  support/language 

staggered  sun  lor  parent* 

pirenu  should  have  more  input  on  curriculum 

have  a group  of  parents  work  with  and  support  each  tescher 


Latin  American  Night 


ERIC 


visions /wishes 

^ indoor  play  space 

. ^ better  lunches 

more  time  and  space  for  lunch  « 


music  and  art 


H * 

. * increase  teacher  salary  ^ ^ music  teachers  and  more  music  « 

K .. 

jf  improved  facilities  and  equipment  ^ ability  grouping 


^ more  EAs.  fewer  teachers  so  there  are  more  toul  sUff  ^ sports  ’ 
^ ^ lower  teacher/student  ratio  ^ more  technology  and  computer* 
cnvironmcnul  swarencs*  in  curriculum 

^ better  communication  with  parents 

^ less  foul  language  from  the  kid* 
inviting,  safe,  fun,  exciting  clinutc  ^ 


☆ 


^ public  speaking/drama 
A 
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COMMUNITY 

LINKAGES: 

Schools: 


...become  contexts  for  service 
to  the  community  and  centers  for 
accessing  services.  They 
contribute  to  the  growth  and 
support  of  families  and  of  the 
community. 


Families: 


...whether  or  not  they  have  children  in 
school,  contribute  to  the  mission  arid 
operation  of  the  school.  The  role  of 
parents  in  the  school  Is  not  tied  to  the 
activities  of  their  children. 


Working  Group  for 

School 
Improvement 


Information 
Working  Group 
( link  with  U of  07) 


er|c 
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arrison  Elementary  School 

l^rent  Suruey  - lUinter  1996 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  our  survey.  Your  opinions  and  ideas  will 
help  us  to  work  together  to  improve  our  school. 

Section  1:  The  school  community 

1 . Overall  impressions:  Finish  the  sentences  below  with  the  3 - 5 words  (or  phrases)  from  the  box 
which  best  describe  your  answer.  You  may  use  the  same  words  as  often  as  you  like.  If  none  of  the  words 
are  right  for  you  - use  your  own  words. 

Note:  To  save  time  you  can  write  the  numbers  of  the  words  or  phrases  you  choose. 


The  things  1 like  most 
about  Harrison  are 


Our  highest  priorities 
"should  be  .... 


The  most  important  things 
for  children  are.... 


The  things  we  do 
best  are.... 


1)  perseverance 

2)  cooperation 

3)  learning 

4)  order 

5)  energy 

6)  control 

7)  challenge 

8)  class-size 

9)  care 

10)  kindness 

11)  questioning 

34)  learning- another-language 

35)  get  ting -a  long -with- others 

36)  opportunities -for -all -kids 

37)  parent-teacher-cooperation 

38)  ext  ending -kids- talents 


12)  fairness 

13)  play 

14)  safety 

15)  creativity 

16)  commitment 

17)  music/art 

18)  kno^edge 

19)  competition 

20)  welcome 

21)  success 

22)  math 

39) 

40) 

41) 

42) 

43) 


23)  collaboration 

24)  community 

25)  discipline 

26)  fun 

27)  funding 

28)  teaching 

29)  nothing 

30)  P.E. 

31)  readir>g 

32)  respect 

33)  understanding 
everyday-  life-ski  lls 
Oregon-Goals-2000 
trying-new-things 
problem-sol  ving 
standards-of-behavior 


The  areas  1 would  like  us 
to  do  better  in  are  .... 


^ 

1 think  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  


Essential  things  for  kids  to 
learn  are  .... 


In  your  own  words  tell  us  what  you  think  are  the  most  important  things  for  students  to 
take  with  them  when  they  graduate  from  Harrison  Elementary  School.... 


2.  Communication  and  Information 


2a)  I feet  that  ••••••  {Checkoneboxfor  each  item) 

Never 

Sofne- 

times 

Usually 

Always  1 

1 This  docs 

1 *ppiy 

• If  t have  a problem  with  school  1 am  able  to  talk  to  a teacher  about  it 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 1 

!□ 

• It  ts  easy  to  make  contact  with  the  administrators  at  Hanison. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 1 

!□ 

• 1 know  what  is  going  on  In  my  child’s  (children’s)  classrooms 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• I get  aU  the  Information  t need  when  t discuss  my  child's  progress  with  the 

teachers. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

!□ 

• 1 read  afl  the  Information  that  comes  to  our  home  from  my  child's  teachers. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 1 

!□ 

• 1 would  like  to  know  more  about  my  child's  learning  and  progress 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 1 

!□ 

• 1 know  what  to  do  to  help  with  homeworic 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 1 

!□ 

* 1 am  well  Informed  about  school  events 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 1 

!□ 

* The  information  that  is  sent  home  from  the  office  is  useful 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ i 

!□ 

• 1 am  comfortable  communicating  with  the  school  office 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 1 

O 

2b)  How  do  you  prefer  to  keep  in  (ouch  with  school?  Rate  the  following  ways  1 -6(1  = prefer  most;  6 = prefer  least) 
MaS  r— 1 Confefencesi 1 Email  Recordings  i 1 Telephone  i 1 Notesi 1 Personal  Contact 


I I uonterencesj 1 tmaii  necoraings  | • j 

3.  Participation  - Working  together: 


□ 


ERIC 


Some  of  the  ways  parents  can  be  involved 

rmno( 

interested 

I'm  not 
interested 

I would 
like  to  do 

I do  this 
sometimes 

I do  this 
often 

arc  ..  (pheck  the  box  that  describes  your  interest  or 

in  this 

hot  other 

this 

involvement) 

parents 

should 

hive  the 
opportunity 

□ 

• helping  in  classrooms  e.g.  reading,  student  projects. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• site  committee 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• curriculum  planning  discusskx^ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• field  trips 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• Parent  Advisory 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• homework 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• fundraising 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• visiting  their  children's  classrooms 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• other  i.e 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Anything  else  you  want  us  to  know? 
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Section  2:  Teaching  & learning 


In  this  section  you  have  five  choices  for  each  response.  Rate  each  of  the  statements ... 

# I - if  you  arc  PLEASED  i.c.  **You  really  like  the  way  the  school  does  this.  ** 

# 2 - if  you  are  SATISFIED  i.c.  **You  think  the  school  is  just  OK  here.  ” 

# 3 - if  you  are  CONCERNED  i.c.  **You  think  there  are  problems  here.** 

# 4 - if  you  arc  VERY  CONCERNED  i.c.  **You  think  the  school  doesn  *t  do  this 

well,  & that  there  are  serious  problems  here.** 

# 5 - if  you  are  not  sure  what  to  answer,  or  if  the  statement  doesu*t  apply  to  you  or  your 

experience.  


At  Harrison  children  are  learning 

a)  to  become  rcaden.  and  lovers  of  books  # 

b)  about  their  kxaj  community,  and  history  and  the  world  around  them  # . 

c)  to  become  problem  solvers  # 

d)  basic  reading  skills  # 

e)  how  to  work  together  with  one  another  # 

f)  to  understand  math  and  to  use  math  in  their  daily  lives  # 

g)  to  be  creative  # 

h)  about  health  and  well-being  # 

i)  to  write  well  and  in  dinerent  ways  # 

j)  about  computers  and  the  place  of  technology  in  our  lives  # 

k)  to  understand  and  respect  one  another  # 


^ I would  like  to  know  more  about 
tcadiiiig  & leatning. 


Qes 


I would  like  to  lestn  more  about  bow  parents  can 
help  tbeircfailden  with  learning. 

Ch 

* I am  partiailariy  interested  in  ... 


I)  other  i.e. 


T 
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Creating  a successful  learning  environment  for  students 

a)  School  rules  arid  expectations  for  appropriate  behavior  arc  dear  to  students,  teachers  and  parents  # 

b)  Teachers  make  learning  fun,  interesting  and  active  for  students  # 

c)  In  general  students  are  interested  in  learning  # 

d)  Classes  provide  a disciplined  learning  environment  # 

c)  Children  are  taught  to  work  cooperatively  with  other  students  # 

0 Children  get  the  support  they  need  to  be  successful  # 

g)  Teachers  deal  efTectivcly.  fairly,  safely,  arnl  respectfully  with  children 

when  there  are  problems  # 

h)  The  atmosphere  in  classrooms  is  pleasant  encouraging  and  warm  # 

i)  Teachers  tailor  learning  to  children's  individual  talents,  aptitudes  and  needs  # 

j)  Children  are  challenged  to  do  their  best  in  school  # 

k)  The  atmosphere  in  the  hallways,  lunch  areas  and  playgrounds  is  energetic, 

encouraging  and  cooperative  # 


* I would  like  to  Icani  more  about  bow  parents 
can  bdp  create  oondtioiB  that  support  tbdr 
cfailden’s  leatning. 


Qes 


*Iam  partiailariy  interested  in. 


1)  Other  i.e. 


Student  assessment  and  program  evaluation 

a)  Report  cards  give  a good  idea  of  children's  work  over  the  tenn  # 

b)  Students  are  taught  to  assess  their  own  learning  # 

c)  Student  led  conferences  are  a good  way  for  parents,  teachers  and  students  to  review 

learning  together  # 

d)  Assessment  practices  at  different  grade  levels  are  consistent  # 

c)  Student  portfolios  (comparative  samples  of  each  child's  work  over  the  term)  arc  a good 
way  to  review  student's  progress  # 

0 Parents  have  a good  picture  of  the  overall  programs  and  approaches  at  l^rrison  # 

4Ci  . 

g)  Other  i.c # 


» I woidd  like  to  know 
more  about  ssessment 


Ch  D" 


* I am  particulady  interested  in  ... 


Mary  C Dalmau,  Schoob  Projects,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon.  January,  1996 


In  conclusion,  tell  us  about  yourself  S’  your  family 


Draw  a line 
through  the 
phraaea  which 
are  NOT  true  for 
you,  or 
your  family 


Tell  ua  about  the  apecial  gifta  & 
talenta  of  your  children? 

Gifts  & talents 


Wc  have  lived  in  Cottage  Grove  for  more  than  5 years. 

When  I was  a child  I loved  school.  I attended  school  in  Oregon. 

I visited  my  child's  classroom  last  tenn. 

My  Idds  come  to  school  on  the  bus.  Wc  have  a computer  at  home. 
When  I was  a child  I was  unhappy  at  school. 

I often  help  with  homework  for  more  than  half  an  hour  per  night 
I feel  welcome  when  I visit  the  school.  We  speak  mainly  Spanish  at  home. 
Wc  have  lived  in  Cottage  Grove  for  less  than  2 years. 

The  kids  use  the  computer  mainly  to  play  games. 

We  speak  mainly  English  at  home.  The  kids  use  the  computer  for  school  work. 
My  Idds  watch  TV  for  more  than  3 hours  most  days. 

We  speak  both  English  & Spanish  at  home. 

We  don't  usually  help  our  kids  with  homework. 

My  children  play  sports  on  the  weekend. 


How  many  children  who  live  In  your 
home  ... 

=>  Attend  Harrison  Elementary  School? 

Girls  # Boys  # 

=>  Receive  special  education  assistance  and 


r 


have  an  IEP7  # ... 


er|c 


Do  one  or  more  of  your  children  find  school  atreseful? 
Why? 
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G 


unction  City  School  Dietrict 


Reporting  Student  Achievement  to  Parents 


The  Junction  City  School  Pistrict  has  received  a ^rantfrom  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education  to  help  improve 
student  achievement  through  a variety  of  assessment  and  reporting  procedures. 

Parents  and  families  are  a critical  element  in  pursuii^g  this  goal  and  so  we  need  to  know  better  what 
your  current  understanding  and  preferences  are  in  order  for  us  to  build  on  them. 

Please  take  a few  minutes  to  tell  us  how  it  is  for  you. 


Note:  Please  do  not  refer  to  more  than  one  school  on  each  survey  form.  (You  may  obtain  additional  survey 
forms  at  the  Pistrict  Office,  or  make  copies  yourself) 


jc 


O^ea 

M<kSe 


Laurd  Territorial  Other, 
Bementary  Bementary 


In  this  Survey  I am  telling  you  about;  (Check  ONE) 


□ □□□□ 


First  tell  us  about  your  overall  impressions  of  the  school 


Pirections 


Finish  the  sentences  below  with  the  3-5  words  (or  phrases)  from  the  box  below  which  best  describe  your  answer. 
You  may  use  the  same  words  as  often  as  you  like  (just  write  the  numbers  of  the  words  or  phrases  you  choose). 
If  none  of  the  words  are  right  for  you  - use  your  own  words. 


The  thiiTgs  I like  most  about  the 
school  are 


I The  schools  highest 

priorities  should  be 


The  most  important  thirigs  for 
children  are 


1)  care 

12)  energy 

25)P.E.  V 

2)  challenge 

13)  fairness 

24)  pereeverance 

3)  class-size 

14)  fun 

25)  play 

4)  collaboration 

15)  funding 

26)c[uestioning 

5)  commitment 

16)  kindness 

27)  reading 

6)  community 

17)  knowledge 

23)  respect 

7)  competition 

13)  learning 

29)  safety 

3)  control 

19)  math 

30)success 

9)  cooperation 

20)music/art 

31)  teaching 

10)  creativity 

21)  nothing 

32)understanding 

11)  discipline 

22)order 

33)we[come 

T 


The  areas  I would  like  the  school 
to  do  better  in  are 


The  things  the  school 
does  best  are 


34)  every-day-life-skills 

35)  extending-kids-talents 

36)  getting-along-with-others 

37)  leaming-ancther-language 
33)  opportunities-for-all-kids 


39)  school-to-work-transition 

40)  pa  rent-teacher- cooperation 

41)  problem-solving 

42)  standards-of-behavior 

43)  trying-new-things 


I think  too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on 


Essential  things  for  kids  to 
learn  are 


I [HlcAssjcl] 
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Learning  Areas 


general  how  much  do  you  know  about  your  children’s 
achievements  at  school? 


Directions 


Your  children  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  many  different  things  at  school.  On  this  page  we  have  listed  a 
number  of  different  learning  areas,  and  ten  ways  parents  have  told  us  what  they  know  about  their 
children’s  achievements  at  school. 

Tell  us  what  you  know  about  your  children’s  achievements  in  each  learning  area  by  writing  (in  the  check- 
boxes) the  # of  the  parent  statement  that  is  closest  to  your  experience. 

Note:  If  you  wish  to  give  two  responses  for  any  area,  use  the  second  check-box  for  your  second  choice. 


Ten  ways  that  parents  have  told  us  what  they  know  about  their  children’s  achievements  at 

school. 

#1  ” I know  t-hc  grades  t-h^  get  in  this  area,  but  don’t  know  details  about  their  achievements 

#2  - I mainly  get  information  about  their  problems  in  this  area 

#3  ‘ My  children  tell  me  lots  about  what  they  are  learning  in  this  area. 

#4  ‘ I see  my  children  using  their  learning  in  this  area  in  their  everyday  life 

^5  “ ( learn  most  about  my  children  s achievements  In  this  area  through  personal  contact  with  their  teachers. 
#0  - 1 have  a good  understanding  of  my  children’s  strengths  and  weaknesses-in  this  area. 

#7  - I really  don’t  know  what  my  children  are  accomplishing  in  this  area. 

#3  - I know  lots  of  details  about  my  children’s  achievements. 

#9  - Learning  about  my  children’s  achievements  in  this  area  is  not  important  to  me. 

#10  - Other,  i.e 


Athletics  and  sport 

Becoming  responsible  citizens 

Caring  for  nature  and  the 
environment 

Communication  - public  speaking 

Computer  skills 

Cooperative  ways  of  working 

Creativity  e.g.  drawing,  painting, 
making  things 
Foreign  languz^es 

Getting  along  with  other  people 

Initiative  and  problem  solving 


Responses 

I St  2^ 

ciicice  dnoioe 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Responses 
1“  2"^ 

Learning  about  the  world  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world 

dioice 

□ 

1 

dioioe 

□ 

Learning  to  be  a lifelong  learner 

□ 

1 

□ 

Mathematics 

□ 

11 

□ 

Music 

□ 

II 

□ 

Reading  | 

□ 

1 

□ 

Science  | 

□ 

1 

□ 

Self-confidence  and  belief  in  | 

□ 

1 

□ 

themselves 

Study  skills  | 

□ 

1 

□ 

Understanding  work  - preparation  I 
for  work 

□ 

1 

□ 

Writing  | 

□ 

1 

□ 

Any  other  comments? 


These  are  some  of  the  ways  you  learn  about  your  chMren*e 
achievements 


Portfolios 

m 

Reports 

Comparative 

Marks  & comments 

samples  of  children’s 

summarizing 

work  collected  over 

children’s 

a term. 

achievements  for 

the  term. 

Grades 

A letter  or  a 
number  is  uecd  to 
signify  hi^h  or  low 
equality  work. 


Student  Led 
Conferences 

Studs  nt/pa  ront/ 
tsachsr  msstin^s 
to  discuss  childrcn*s| 
progress. 


and  Displays 

Various 

performances  e.g. 
drama  or  displays  of 
work  or  projects. 


Directions 


You  can  build  a picture  of  your  children’s  achievements  from  a number  of  different  types  of  information. 
Which  ways  have  you  used?  How  useful  is  the  information  you  have  gained  from  each  of  these? 

0 Check  one  box  for  each  information  type.  I have  not 

experienced  this, 
but  I would  like 

Very  Sort  of  Not  N/A  to  know  more 
useful  useful  useful  about  it. 


□ □ □ □- 

' □ 

What  other  ways  do  you  learn  about 
your  children’s  achievements? 

Obser/ing  [ [ | j | [ j j 

□ 

Parent/teacher  conferences  | j j | | | j | 

□ 

Performances  & displays  | | | j | | j 

□ 

Personal  contact  | j j j | | | | 

□ 

1 II  II  II  1 

□ 

Report,  1 II  II  II  1 

□ 

Student  led  conferences  | j j | | | | | 

n 

□ □ □ □, 

' □ 

P^ge  3 [Hle;assjc3] 
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How  many  children  who  live 
in  your  home 

(I)  attend  this  school? 

Oiri&  f I 

3oy&  [ I 

(2)  also  receive 
special  education  assistance  & 
have  an  lEP? 


Girls 

3oys 


□ 

□ 


In  your  own  words  tell  us  what  you  think  are  the  most  important  things  for  students  to  take  with 
them  when  they  graduate  from  this  school 


Considering  the  school  overall 


How  do  parents  form  a picture  of  the  overall 
programs  and  achievements  of  their  children’s 
schools? 


Any  other  comments? 


Participation  - Working  together 
Check  the  box  that  describes  your 
interest  or  involvement: 

Helping  in  classrooms 

Conferences 

Sporting  Events 

Fundraising 

Site  Council 

Visiting  my  children’s  classroom/s 


do  this  month  month 

□ □□ 
□ □□ 
□ □□ 
□ □□ 
□ □□ 
□ □□ 


VOU! 


Pa^4[Hle:  assjo4] 


Please  return  to: 
j.C.  Surveys  (Attn.  Nadia  Katu 
Schools  Projects  (STP) 

1 235  University  of  Oregon 
EMgene  OR  97403- 1235 
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JUNCTION  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
goals  2000  GRANT:  PHASE  I REPORT 


Teaming  Educators  to  Advance  Measurable  Successes 

(TEAMS) 

In  January,  1996,  the  Junction  City  School  District  was  awarded  a Goals 
2000  Grant  by  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education.  The  focus  of  the  grant, 
entitled  Teaming  Educators  to  Advance  Measurable  Successes,  is  to  “improve 
student  achievement  for  all  students,  with  a particular  emphasis  on  low- 
achieving  students  and  students  with  disabilities.”  The  project  proposed  using 
action  research  strategies  with  cross-school  and  within-school  Study  and  Work 
Teams  “to  develop,  demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  successful  strategies 
for  improving  student  achievement.” 

The  request  for  proposals  required  partnerships  with  business  and 
community  members  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  Dianne  Ferguson  and 
members  of  the  research  staff  at  the  Schools  Projects,  Department  of  Special 
Education  and  Community  Resources,  University  of  Oregon,  assisted  the  District 
team  to  prepare  the  project  proposal.  As  the  required  higher  education  partner 
involved  in  the  grant,  the  Schools  Projects  identified  role  in  the  TEAMS  Project 
was  “to  collect  and  analyze  data  at  various  stages  through  the  project,  contribute 
the  resources  of  practicum  students  and  graduate  interns,  and  assist  in  the 
delivery  of  professional  development  activities." 

TEAMS’  Action  Research 

Project  TEAMS’  action  research  design  required  an  initial  data  collection 
phase  that  would  be  used  to  design  professional  development,  as  well  as 
subsequent  action  research  cycles.  Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1996  Schools  Projects 
staff  began  the  initial  data  collection  phase  for  the  TE/^AiS' project.  First,  Project 
staff  conducted  voluntaiy  interviews  with  administrative  and  teaching  staff  from 
the  four  Junction  City  schools.  Second,  we  constructed  a parent  survey  which 
was  mailed  to  eveiy  family  who  has  a child  enrolled  in  the  District.  This  report 
describes  these  activities  in  detail  and  summarizes  the  results  of  this  initial  phase 
of  JE4AI5' Project  activities. 

The  Interview  Process 

First  we  conducted  open-ended,  small  group  interviews  with  the 
administrative  staff  and  site  council  parent  and  teacher  representatives  from  each 
school  (Territorial  Elementary,  Laurel  Elementary,  Oaklea  Middle  School,  and 
Junction  City  High  School)  for  a total  of  10  participants.  These  interviews  first 
reviewed  the  purpose  of  the  grant  and  then  explored  what  these  teams  were 
interested  in  learning  about  student  assessment  and  achievement  through  the 
upcoming  teacher  interviews  as  well  as  how  best  to  organize  the  interviews  in 
relation  to  each  school’s  scheduling  and  work  group  characteristics. 
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Next,  in  conjunction  with  TEAMS  Project  director  Sally  Angaran,  we 
developed  an  interview  guide  designed  to  provide  information  about  teachers’ 
current  assessment  practices  and  covered: 

• what  they  felt  worked  well  and  less  well,  particularly  for  students 
with  special  needs; 

• some  specific  information  about  their  knowledge  of  certain 
alternative  assessment  practices; 

• their  communication  with  parents  and  various  issues  regarding 
reporting  student  learning; 

• and  suggestions  for  what  they  thought  would  be  helpful  in  improving 
District  assessment  practices  and  better  support  student 
achievement. 

The  interviews  were  open-ended  and  often  followed  threads  of  discussions  that 
arose  but  were  not  necessarily  listed  on  the  interview  guidg.  A copy  of  the# 
Interview  Guide  is  included  as  Attachment  A. 

During  late  winter  and  early  spring,  we  interviewed  69  of  the  1 1 1 
teachers  in  the  JC  School  District.  Teachers  were  interviewed  either  individually 
or  in  small  groups,  according  to  teachers’  individual  schedules  and/or 
preferences.  Interviews  were  voluntary  and  anonymous.  The  Research  staff  took 
notes  during  the  interviews  and  used  cassette  recordings  to  facilitate  both  the 
interview  and  transcription  process.  The  tapes  were  destroyed  following 
transcription.  All  but  one  of  the  teachers  allowed  us  to  tape  their  interviews.  For 
those  who  indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  participate,  but  who  had  difficulty 
scheduling  an  appointment  or  were  “no  shows”,  we  offered  telephone  interviews 
and  rescheduling  opportunities.  Table  1 summarizes  interview  participation  at 
each  school. 


Table  1:  Teacher  Interviews 


SCHOOL 

TOTAL 

TEACHERS 

# 

INTERVIEWED 

# 

NO  SHOWS 

# 

DECLINED 

Junction  City  HS 

37 

15 

18 

4 

Oaklea  MS 

34 

25 

9 

0 

Laurel  ES 

34 

23 

11 

0 

Territorial  ES 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Total 

111 

69 

38 

4 

The  data  in  this  report  were  compiled  across  the  District  but  were  also 
analyzed  by  school.  The  results  are  organized  into  three  topical  areas:  (1)  the 
current  assessment  practices  in  the  District;  (2)  the  reporting  procedures  used  to 
communicate  results  both  to  other  school  personnel  and  to  families;  and,  (3) 
questions  and  suggestions  that  may  help  to  inform  the  next  phases  of  the  TEAMS 
Project. 
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The  Family  Surveys 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  we  developed  a 4-page  family  survey 
regarding  assessment  and  reporting  practices,  as  well  as  a few  more  open-ended 
questions  about  parents’  perceptions  of  JC  schools.  This  survey  was  mailed  to 
the  roughly  1350  families  with  children  in  attendance  in  the  Junction  City 
School  District.  Questions  and  topics  on  the  survey  derived  both  from  the 
Schools  Projects’  research  experience  in  the  subject  as  well  as  from  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  interviews  conducted  with  administration  and  teachers.  A follow- 
up advertisement  in  a local  newspaper  reminded  families  to  mail  in  the  surveys. 
These  data  are  also  summarized  below  and  a copy  of  the  survey  is  included  as 
Attachment  B. 

The  surveys  were  not  designed  to  generate  statistical  information,  rather 
to  ask  parents  to  communicate  from  a number  of  perspectives  how  they  learn 
about  their  children’s  achievements  and  problems  and  their  priorities  for  their 
children’s  education.  The  survey  was  mailed  to  parents  during  summer  vacation. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  families,  representing  2 1 1 students  replied.  Table  ^below 
summarizes  the  survey  response  for  each  school.  The  parents  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  responses.  They  presented  a wide  range  of  perspectives  and  in  addition 
to  answering  the  survey  questions  provided  many  additional  comments  - there 
were  139  additional  comments  about  What  is  most  important  for  students,  and 
136  about  Learning  about  any  problems  with  their  children ’s  education.  A 
number  of  parents  thanked  the  school  district  for  asking  their  opinion  and  asked, 
“How  will  you  use  this  information?  ” One  parent  said,  “This  is  the  most  relevant 
survey  I have  seen  on  student  achievement...  Thank  you  for  asking.” 

Table  2:  Family  Surveys 


SCHOOL 

TOTAL  # 
RESPONSES 

# OF  STUDENTS 

i REPRESENTED 

STUDENTS  1 

1 GIRLS  i 

BOYS 

# WITH 
lEP 

Junction  City 
HS 

46 

57  1 

31 

26 

2 

Oaklea  MS 

47 

70 

29 

41  ' 

5 

Laurel  ES 

47 

71 

35 

36 

11 

Territorial  ES 

10 

13  i 

10  1 

3 

1 

Total 

150 

211  i 

105  i 

106 

19 

) 
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Current  Assessment  Practices  and  Uses : 

During  each  interview,  we  asked  teachers  to  describe  their  current 
assessment  strategies  from  several  vantage  points  in  order  to  gather  information 
about  their  overall  approaches.  We  asked  them  to  discuss: 

• what  they  assess  and  how  they  assess  it 

• differential  strategies  that  they  use  for  different  learners 

• the  frequency  they  use  their  different  types  of  assessment 

• how  the  information  generated  is  used  and  by  whom 

• some  questions  about  certain  specific  types  of  assessment 

• what  they  feel  currently  works  well  to  document  and  support  student 
achievement 

• how  satisfied  they  are  with  what  they  do  for  the  full  range  of  student 

ability  that  they  encounter.  ^ 

Not  surprisingly,  many  assessment  tools  and  procedures  are  being 
implemented  throughout  the  District.  Figure  1 summarizes  the  wide  variety  of 
assessments  being  conducted.  Assessments  span  the  range  from  daily  probes  to 
semi-annual  parent-teacher-child  conferences,  academic  skills  development  to 
acquisition  of  aesthetic  values,  comparative  information  to  self-evaluation,  and 
so  on. 


What  assessment  strategies  do  people  use? 


Reading  Recovery  assessment 
peer  evaluation  rubrics 
homework  anecdotal  notes 

informal  one-on-one  assessments 

, ^ timed  readings 

oral  assessment 

specific  criteria 
grades 

test  scores  Placement  tests 

timed  math  tests  worksheets 
mental  notes  of  participation 

math  and  writing  journals 
3-way  conferences  journal 

points  that  translate  into 
percentages  and  grades 

points  for  efforts  and  attitude 

state  writing,  science,  math  assessmeni 
writing  samples 


notebook  with  "things  they 
want  kids  to  do  that  week" 

personal  and  social  behaviors 
teacher  project  evaluations 
dictation  semester  tests 

daily  self-evaluation  forms  on  projects^ 

weekly  spelling  tests  weekly  tests 
goal  setting  chapter  tests 
language  arts  competitions 


demonstrations  work  samples 
mini-conferences  with  students 
daily  wcMk  participation  points 

multiplication  tables  IRt's 
observation  sociograms 
oral  presentation  portfolios 
attendance  scoring  guides 

conferences  with  students 
group  projects  self-evaluation 


Figure  1:  Current  Assessment  Practices 
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Elementary  schools 
tend  to  emphasize 
reporting-  individual 
student  growth  and 
accomplishment. 
Secondary  schools 
tend  to  translate 
achievements  into 
grades  for  reporting. 


\ Teachers  typically 
„ . collect  more 
. information  about 
V student  growth  and 
achievement  than  gets 
included  in  school- 
wide reporting  to 
families. 


Interviews  revealed  a good  deal  of  variation  between  schools,  within 
schools  by  grade,  and  from  teacher  to  teacher.  Some  of  the  differences  emerge 
from  different  philosophical  perspectives  about  what  children  should  learn, 
while  other  differences  are  based  on  the  need  for  either  quantitative  or 
qualitative  information,  differences  in  response  to  individual  student  needs,  and 
time  and  resource  constraints. 

The  manner  in  which  progress  is  documented  at  the  end  of  a quarter  is  a 
good  example  of  the  variation  between  schools.  Territorial  has  introduced 
progress  reports  that  indicate  the  skills  the  child  has  mastered.  The  focus,  based 
on  developmental  levels  and  age-group  expectations,  is  on  what  the  child  learned 
during  the  quarter.  Similarly,  Laurel  uses  three-way  conferencing  to  demonstrate 
the  growth  that  a particular  child  has  achieved.  Both  elementary  schools 
emphasize  individual  progress  by  comparing  the  child  to  his/her  former  skill 
levels. 

Oaklea,  in  contrast,  introduces  grades  into  quarterly-report  cards.  * 
Formulas  for  grading  are  articulated  school-wide.  For  example.  Block  consists  of 
three  subjects  chunked  into  one  period  of  learning,  so  each  subject  is  weighted  as 
1/3  of  the  total  Block  grade.  Scoring  criteria,  that  form  the  basis  of  the  grades, 
compare  the  students'  performance  to  normative  expectations  of  particular 
assignments.  Qualitative  information  is  added  using  pre-determined  categories  in 
the  computerized  report  card  format.  This  shift  to  a reliance  on  grades  continues 
into  the  high  school. 

We  should  clarify  here  that  how  assessment  information  is  reported  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  method  of  assessment.  Teachers  at  all  levels  use 
process-Zproduct-oriented,  comparative/individualized,  and  other  assessment 
strategies  within  their  own  classrooms  and  teaching.  Typically  the  variation 
comes  from  a particular  teacher's  philosophical  perspectives  about  education  and 
assessment.  However,  these  classroom-based  practices  are  not  all  reflected  in  the 
school-wide  reporting  systems  used  to  communicate  to  families  and  other 
constituency  groups. 

One  perspective  held  in  the  district  is  that  children  should  learn  how  to 
gather  information,  use  resources,  and  demonstrate  their  knowledge  through 
practical  activities.  Often  teachers  who  hold  this  perspective  are  interested  in  the 
process  as  well  as  the  products  of  student  learning,  and  group  work  in  addition  to 
individual  progress.  Assessments  that  reflect  this  more  “student-centered”  view 
include:  peer-  and  self-evaluations,  various  kinds  narrative  records  and  notes, 
informal  one-on-one  assessments,  projects  and  work  samples,  journals  and 
portfolios,  and  conferences.  Teachers  emphasize  the  student's  ability  to  use  the 
information  that  s/he  has  learned  in  meaningful  ways. 

Another  perspective  focuses  on  students’  acquisition  of  discrete 
information.  Teachers  who  approach  education  from  this  view  use  more 
standardized  assessment  tools  and  placement  tests,  periodically  give  tests  to 
measure  accuracy  of  students’  information  recall,  and  base  grades  on  points  and 
percentages.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  breadth  of  knowledge  the  student  has 
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been  able  to  leam  and  how  s/he  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge  given  a 
specific  structure  or  format. 


These  perspectives  are  not  simply  dichotomous.  Many  teachers  have 
created  assessment  systems  that  are  amalgamations  of  several  tools  used  to 
collect  different  types  of  information.  One  teacher  put  it  this  way, 


"Students  here  arei 
toldtqwork 
cooperatively,  yet 
tests  require  students 
to  work  alone.  We 
eneouragesstudents  to 
work  together. " 


[My]  constant  daily  assessment  consists  of  "running"  records  on  how 
they  were  feeling,  [their]  social  and  on-task  behaviors.  "Hard-core  " 
assessment  focuses  on  discrete  skills  needed for  reading  [ABCs,  letter 
case  recognition,  expressive  and  receptive  sounds,  word  recognition, 
phonics,  etc.]... 

Nevertheless,  the  practices  of  any  individual  teacher  we  talked  to  tended  to  rely 
upon  one  of  these  two  perspectives  more  than  the  other.  Very  few  seemed  to 
hold  both  perspectives  in  balance  in  their  day  to  day  practices  even  if  they 
expressed  a desire  for  that  balance  in  principle.  * 


We  asked  parents  about  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their 
children’s  achievements  and  problems.  They  told  us  that  what  they  leam  from 
their  children  is  very  important  to  them — ^they  described  talking  with  their 
children,  helping  them  with  their  school-work,  observing  them  using  their 
learning  in  practice,  observing  their  happiness  or  unhappiness  and  observing 
them  in  their  classrooms  at  school.  Many  reported  that  they  have  a good 
understanding  of  their  children’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  writing,  study 
skills,  self-confidence,  athletics,  getting-along-with-others,  reading,  creativity, 
mathematics,  work-preparation,  initiative  and  problem-solving,  and  citizenship. 


tH«  overall  < I 
;p|[cUire\;=52  l' 

n.TALKton^klde 
1 5EE  hWmuch  my 
schlWreH^ane  learning  ^ 


1 6CC  them  use  their  learning 

getting  along  & cooperation  = 104 
reading  & writing  = 67 
citizenehip  = 74 
caring  for  the  environment  = 73 
initiative  & problem-solving  = 66 
self-confidence  = 59 
lifelong  learning  = 50 
computer  skills  = 46 


Figure  2:  Parents  learn  from  children 


We  asked  parents  to  rate  the  usefulness  of  the  different  ways  learning  is 
reported.  Their  highest  rating  (140/150)  went  to  parent-teacher  conferences, 
followed  closely  by  personal  contact  with  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  observing 
their  children,  and  performances  or  displays  of  children’s  work.  Then  came 
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reports  followed  by  grades,  testing,  and  portfolios.  While  more  than  half  the 
parents  found  student-led  conferences  useful,  a number  of  parents  said  they  had 
no  experience  of  this  type  of  conference,  questioned  the  way  they  were 
organized,  or  said  that  they  should  supplement  but  not  replace  parent-teacher 
conferences.  Twenty  five  parents  made  special  mention  about  the  usefulness  of 
progress  reports  in  helping  them  to  understand  their  children’s  problems. 


Figure  3:  Reporting  Preferences 


Users  and  Uses 

Assessment  practices  also  change  depending  on  who  used  the 
information  and  how  it  was  used.  Figure  4,  (p.  8)  summarizes  what  teachers’  said 
about  who  uses  the  assessment  information  they  gather  and  expands  a bit  on  how 
the  information  gets  used. 


ERIC 
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Tedcherspereeive 
' themselves  to  be 
i"tf^idrgestjgKoup 
:c§cdrismn^mp^ 
assessment 
infdrmqtipri: 


Who  uses  assessment  information?  How  ^lo  they  use  it? 
Other  teachers: 


M pUicemefit 

■■  specUl  educ«t lon/re «ourc« 

■ Chapter /Tft4e  1 
joh  »h«Hn4 

■ fpr  help 


atafflAf 

■ informal  aharin^  irlth  §r»4e  tavel  to 
aoa  how  thlnga  ana  floin^ 

■ Oakiaa  ra^ueato:  portfolio,  rea^linf 
mn4  math  aaaeaa manta 


kids: 


Teachers  (self)r 

• determine  need  for  rete^hlng  ' 

• eloflMIty  for  apocial  a^wcaUon  aetvicoa 


' feedback  for  eelf-monltorlng 

aaaaaa  toachar 

aalf-aaaaaamant  of  huiivMualiy  eraatod  criteria 
aalf' reflection  (portfolia) 
posted  progress  reports 
compare  themaolvea  to  othara 
forum  for  learning  about  how  gradaa  are  aametl 
pear  aaaeaament  for  erttigue  and  comparison  to  aelf 

guaation  curriculum 

build  atudent  adf-eateem  ^ Y\  ^ 


! State  boards 

L 


• student  accountability 

■ evaluate  teaching 

• determine  skills  students 
have  and  concepts  students 
understand: 


Teaching 
Assistatite  ‘ 


• academic 
phyalcal 

• life  learning 


• amploymont 

• beharleral 

• attentlonal 


{ Couneelore:  atafftfOi 


Othera: 

• LooUng  Glaaa 

• collegea 


• other  achoola 

• employera 

• other  pregrama 


• promote  aeathetic  value 

• methrato  atudente 

• track  atudent  progree#  If  there  ie  a problem 

• etafflng  •** 

• creato/adapt  curriculum  ^ 

• Identify  etrengthe  and  weakneaaea  of  atudent**'. 

• compare  atudent  to  criteria 

• ghe  atudente  Immediate  feedback 

> detormine  atudent  performance  ae  defined  by  etate 

• cempariaon  betaraen  local,  atata.  national  and  intematlonal  atandarda 

• flgura  out  who  to  run  off 
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comparisons  between  schools  (rura!/clty/i 
I • esmparisons  between  students  coming  In  j 
to  district  vs.  students  raLad<t^lfl_dis^cl/ 


^ ability  grouping 

I*  Administratio^  j 


Figure  4:  Users  and  Uses  of  Assessment  Information 


Teachers  primarily  use  assessments  for  planning  curriculum  and 
teaching,  asking  themselves  questions  such  as  “What  do  the  students  know  and 
need  to  learn?”,  “Did  they  understand  what  we  just  did  or  do  I need  to  reteach 
something?”,  and  “Have  our  goals  been  met,  and  how  quickly  are  we  making 
progress  towards  them?”  At  least  one  teacher  mentioned  that  she  also  has  the 
students  assess  her  content  and  instruction. 


In  addition  to  themselves,  teachers  also  identified  a wide  variety  of  other 
users  and  applications  for  the  assessment  information  they  routinely  generate.  To 
some  degree  teachers  share  assessment  information  with  other  school  personnel, 
including  other  teachers,  support  specialists,  counselors,  administrators  and 
teaching  assistants.  Among  the  most  common  reasons  teachers  reported  for 
sharing  student  performance  information  were: 

• To  identify  concerns  and  request  assistance  for  perceived  problems, 

• To  identify  special  support  needs  for  all  types  of  students,  including 
“TAG”  students, 

• To  inform  multidisciplinary  team  meetings  on  individual  students,  and 

• To  make  ability  grouping  and  placement  decisions. 

Teaching  teams  reported  using  student  assessment  information  to 
informally  make  comparisons  across  grade  levels,  to  check  students’  progress 
against  each  other,  or  to  inform  job-share  or  co-teachers  about  the  class  status.  A 
few  of  the  interviews  reported  using  information  to  assist  in  the  transition  of 
students  from  grade  to  grade  or  across  schools,  but  the  exact  information  shared 
in  such  transition  situations  was  not  necessarily  clearly  or  consistently  identified 
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across  the  teachers  that  mentioned  this  purpose.  For  example,  three  different 
teachers  explained: 


They  (middle  school)  ask  us  to  rate  the  kids  too  in  those  areas  - like  low 
average  and  so  on.  I don ’t  know  if  they  do  anything  with  that.  I think 
they  have  a high  math. 

[I  use  it  to]  share  with  the  students,  parents,  and  when  it's  required  to 
send  on  to  the  next  grade  level  or  the  middle  school.  We  supply  what 
they  request:  like  the  writing  assessment,  state  assessment  stuff.  But 
beyond  that  nothing.  I think  it  helps  them  group  them  within  their  blocks. 


Use  of  portfolios  and 
teachers  ’preferences 
for  them  is  a 
-s  continuing!  areaof 
discussiomthroughout 
the  district. 


I guess  I use  my  assessment  information  to  give  grades.  Then  parents  do 
to  determine  there  their  student  is  and  are  they  successful.  Ultimately,  I 
use  it  in  terms  of placement  for  High  School. 

In  particular,  we  thought  the  information  we  gathered  about  the  design 
and  use  of  portfolios  reflected  some  mixed  feelings  among  teachers  as  a whole. 
We  will  look  a bit  more  closely  at  teacher  comments  specifically  about  portfolios 
later  on,  but  a middle  school  and  high  school  teacher  each  noted: 


The  portfolios  coming  from  Laurel  - I have  no  idea  where  they  go, 
because  I’ve  never  seen  one.  I mean  I’ve  seen  them  held  up  that  “this  is 
an  example  of  what  comes  from  Laurel  & Territorial.  ” But  I don 't  have 
5'*  grade  either  - so  I think  they  go  to  the  Block  classes....  because 
that 's  where  5"’  grade  block  teachers  take  care  of  the  portfolio 

and  S'*  grade  language  arts  take  care  of  the  portfolio,  so  I imagine  they 
go  to  5'*  grade  block  How  useful  are  they?  I don 't  have  any  idea.  I get 
the  grade  portfolios  and  I never  even  look  at  them.  I don ’t  know  if  S'* 
grade  looks  at  my  portfolios  or  not  because  I have  no  idea.  And  I know 
that  when  they  go  to  the  high  school  nothing  happens  to  them  right  now. 


[The  portfolios  have  been]  kept  within  the  English  Department,  and  this 
was  our  opportunity  to  do  a more  integrated  one  where  we  could  be 
more  flexible  about  topics  and  what ’s  included.  But  we  ’re  still  at  a point 
where  everybody  doesn’t  do  it.... There  are  three  different  teams  of 
teachers  who  teach  Humanities.  Everybody  does  some  sort  of  portfolio, 
but  they  ’re  not  all  the  same.  And  I think  the  purpose  for  doing  it  isn  ’t  the 
same  for  each  Block. 


Parents  also  reported  mixed  feelings  about  portfolios.  Nineteen  parents 
said  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  idea.  Other  said  they  did  not  see 
portfolio  updates,  nor  understand  how  they  fitted  in  with  other  forms  of 
assessment. 
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Using  stu(lent 
assessment 

program  comparison 
and  improvement  a 
priorit0^ 
/H  administrator^ 


Students  are 
increasingly 
important  consumers 
of  assessment 
information: 


Teachers  believe 
parents  * priority  is 
to  know  how  their 
student  compares  to 
other  students. 


District  administrators  reported  a need  for  assessment  information  on  a 
broader  scale  in  order  to  accomplish  program  evaluation.  Program  evaluation 
priorities  mentioned  included  a need  to  compare  program  status  among  Junction 
City  schools  as  well  as  across  other  rural  and  urban  districts.  The  interviews 
identified  other  community  consumers  at  both  the  student  evaluation  and 
program  evaluation  levels,  ranging  from  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
community  businesses  and  social  service  programs,  other  schools  and  colleges, 
and  future  employers  of  JC  graduates. 

The  students  themselves  were  also  identified  as  important  users  of  the 
assessment  information.  Many  teachers  commented  that  they  designed 
assessment  systems  in  order  to  provide  immediate  feedback  and  self-monitoring 
information  to  students.  Strategies  mentioned  range  from  posted  progress  reports 
to  written  self-reflections  and  self-assessments  of  work,  as  well  as  systematic 
efforts  to  develop  students’  skills  in  conducting  peer  critiques.  One  teacher  who 
incorporates  peer  assessment  and  review  expressed  the  rationale  this  way: 

The  thing  I like  about  the  peer  assessment  that  I do  is  they  get  tQ  see  a 
lot  of  other  work  and  see  if  it  is  quality  work  and  compare  their  own 
work  to  that  A lot  of  it  is  so  subjectively  graded,  I just  didn  7 want  the 
pressure  of  kids  asking  me  why  I gave  them  a certain  grade. 

In  sum,  teachers  who  identified  students  as  users  felt  the  various  strategies  they 
used  hold  students  accountable  for  their  learning  and  behavior,  help  make 
students  aware  of  - and  proud  of  - their  own  progress,  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  understand  evaluation  procedures  and  how  standards 
are  set. 


Of  course,  teachers  also  identified  that  a number  of  their  assessment 
strategies  are  designed  specifically  to  report  student  progress  to  families.  In 
response  to  questions  about  families’  use  of  assessment  information,  many 
teachers  felt  parents  use  student  assessment  information  to  judge  how  their 
student  is  doing  in  comparison  to  other  students.  However  it  is  not  clear  if 
teachers*  perceptions  about  what  parents  actually  want  to  know  have  an  irnpact 
on  the  assessment  process.  We  will  return  to  this  issue  later. 
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IhsA  Works 


Throughout  the  interviews  we  offered  teachers  a number  of 
opportunities  to  directly  and  indirectly  identify  assessment  strategies  that  “work 
well”  to  support  and  document  the  achievement  of  their  students,  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  what  they  find  effective  for  students  with  diverse  learning 
needs.  They  described  a variety  of  strategies  they  believed  provide  them  with  the 
information  they  need  to  adjust  their  teaching,  plan  new  lessons,  and  document 
student  progress.  Figure  5 depicts  the  range  of  assessment  practices  teachers 
mentioned.  The  capitalized  strategies  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as 
approaches  the  teachers  felt  helpful  in  supporting  the  achievement  of  all 
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Figure  5: 


Teachers  emphasize 
specifically  designed, 
as  well  as  more  generic 
curricular  approaches 
as  useful  for  improving 
achievement  of  students 
with  different  learning 
needs 


Broadly  speaking,  teachers  discussed  specific  curricula,  types  of 
activities  and  outcomes,  as  well  as  individual  modifications  and  alternative 
strategies.  Specific  curriculum  or  teaching  approaches  were  most  frequently 
cited  in  the  elementary  schools  with  several  educators  identifying  Reading 
Recovery  and  Writers’  Workshop  as  particularly  effective  in  supporting  the 
achievement  of  all  students. 

Writer ’s  Workshop  really  is  a good,  developmentally  appropriate 
activity  we  all  do  in  our  school.  And  that  *s  why  writing  samples  are  a 
real  good  indication  of  where  they  are  in  their  communication  in 
general  [and]  so  that  1 don  7 have  to  do  planning  for  each  kid.  My 
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What  Works 


Throughout  the  interviews  we  offered  teachers  a number  of 
opportunities  to  directly  and  indirectly  identify  assessment  strategies  that  “work 
well”  to  support  and  document  the  achievement  of  their  students,  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  what  they  find  effective  for  students  with  diverse  learning 
needs.  They  described  a variety  of  strategies  they  believed  provide  them  with  the 
information  they  need  to  adjust  their  teaching,  plan  new  lessons,  and  document 
student  progress.  Figure  5 depicts  the  range  of  assessment  practices  teachers 
mentioned.  The  capitalized  strategies  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as 
approaches  the  teachers  felt  helpfiil  in  supporting  the  achievement  of  all 
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Figure  5:  What  Works  Now 


Teachers  emphasize 
specifically/designed, 
as  well  as  morefgeneric 
curricular  approaches 
as  useful  for  improving 
achievement  of  students 
with  different  learning 
needs 


Broadly  speaking,  teachers  discussed  specific  curricula,  types  of 
activities  and  outcomes,  as  well  as  individual  modifications  and  alternative 
strategies.  Specific  curriculum  or  teaching  approaches  were  most  frequently 
cited  in  the  elementary  schools  with  several  educators  identifying  Reading 
Recovery  and  Writers’  Workshop  as  particularly  effective  in  supporting  the 
achievement  of  all  students. 

Writer's  Workshop,  really  is  a good,  developmentally  appropriate 
activity  we  all  do  in  our  school.  And  that 's  why  writing  samples  are  a 
real  good  indication  of  where  they  are  in  their  communication  in 
general  [and]  so  that  I don 't  have  to  do  planning  for  each  kid.  My 
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think  there  are  a lot  of  gains.  So  Fve  focused  a lot  in  the  project  area.  . . 
that  I try  to  establish  a criteria  for  them,  and  I always  send  a letter  home 
and  say  **This  is  what  the  expectation  is,  your  child  can  choose  **  They 
talk  it  over  with  Mom  and  Dad  **Tm  going  to  do  a diorama  and  Vm 
going  to  do  a mural  on  colonial  life.  **  And  then  it  *s  brought  back  with 
their  signature  and  with  my  signature.  It  is  a contract  with  a due  date 
right  up  front. 


Others  described  a range  of  ways  to  accommodate  different  learners  in 
the  curriculum  and  to  support  their  ‘‘passing  the  class”  by  providing  extra  credit 
opportunities,  defining  different  criteria  for  different  learners  within  the  same 
activity,  and  crediting  effort  and  participation  highly.  Other  high  school  and 
middle  school  teachers  commented: 


If  a student  simply  participates  she  or  he  will  receive  a B-  for  the  class. 
If  a student  has  an  lEP  she  or  he  can  receive  assistance  from  the 
resource  room  on  quizzes.  One  student  wrote  down^hat  she  learned  for 
the  week  rather  than  answering  [test]  questions. 


In  some  situations  they  might  be  graded  on  his  or  her  performance  and 
not  the  end  product.  They  may  be  graded  on  whether  they  make  it  to 
class,  brought  their  book.  They  are  prepared,  if  they  are  paying 
attention  and  giving  it  their  best  effort,  then  that  is  the  criteria  you  use 
for  that  student.  It  is  separate  from  anyone  else  in  the  room. 


Wedchers  wantito 


frn^theifexplfrc 

f[ntelHg^ncefrh 
to  perso 
fearrim 

studehisr 


Representatives  from  all  four  of  the  buildings  mentioned  that  Howard 
Gardner’s  theory  of  multiple  intelligences  was  critical  to  thinking  about  making 
assessment  - and  school  in  general  - more  meaningful  and  positive  for  all 
students.  Faculty  members  in  all  the  schools  mentioned  that  they  would  like  to 
learn  and  do  more  in  this  area: 

And  then  the  other  thing  is  looking  at  the  7 Intelligences,  if  you  look  at  it 
that  way  academics  is  not  the  only  thing.  I have  some  kids  who  really 
have  a strength  in  certain  things  — foreign  language  ~ that  they  don  *t 
get  on  a day  to  day  basis  where  probably  they  would  shine  in  them  if 
they  could.  We  have  a strong  music  program,  it  *s  just  wonderful,  and  PE 
- where  kids  can  feel  successful.  And  I think  that  self-esteem  is  what  we 
need.  I think  that  will  help  kids  want  to  stay  in  school,  and  help  kids  be 
motivated  to  learn.  If  they  feel  good  in  something  and  then  they  can 
carry  it  on  to  something  else,  [elementary] 


I think  it  has  been  really  exciting  in  our  school,  because  we  have  had 
some  training  in  working  with  the  different  intelligences  assessing  in 
different  ways  other  than  just  tests.  And  so  some  of  the  low  performing 
kids  have  ways  of  being  successful.  Not  like  before  where  everything  was 
written  and  they  weren*t  really  good  at  writing.  They  become  more 
productive  and  more  successful.  That*s  what  I see  in  the  resource  room 
anyway.  Kids  can  do  projects  and  they  have  a chance.  They  are  trying 
harder  too.  [middle] 
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I try  to  make  it  [assessment]  more  than  a one-pronged  deal.  I hope  to  hit 
multiple  learning  styles. ...If  the  kids  don 't  get  that  it  has  some  bearing 
on  their  life,  I haven 't  succeeded.... [You]  pull  upon  their  life  experience 
and  you  evaluate  things  on  what  they  bring  to  it.  I don 't  think  it  is  an 
intellectual  deal,  I think  it  is  a [points  to  heart]  deal.  And  when  you 
engage  them  here  [points  again]  they  get  it.  1 don 't  have  many  kids  who 
don 't  make  it.  [high  school] 


On  Grading 


Even  though  we  did  not  ask  direct  questions  about  grading,  a number  of 
teachers  brought  the  topic  up.  Typically  they  raised  the  topic  while  also  talking 
about  how  calls  for  “high  standards”  and  standardized  grading  systems  were 
creating  new  dilemmas  for  them  with  regard  to  their  practices  of  encouraging 
students  to  participate  differently  in  the  curriculum  depending  upon  their  various 
abilities  as  well  as  difficulties  as  learners.  Not  unlike  other  districts  both  locally 
and  nationally,  the  grade  5-12  teachers  expressed  a complwtrange  of  approaches 
to  how  they  determine  students’  grades.  Grading  may  be  a topic  for  more  ioquity 
and  discussion  for  JC  teachers,  especially  in  light  of  the  shift  students  experience 
from  non-graded  elementary  schools  to  grades  in  the  middle  and  high  schools, 
and  teachers’  current  experiments  with  scoring  guides,  rubrics,  and  different 
types  of  progress  reports. 


"Gradirig  "means 
differed  things  to 
differehtiteadhers, 

' qdminiStrdtdrsjfmd 
parents. 


The  elements  and  criteria  teachers  take  into  account  when  giving  grades 
range  from  the  usual  “work  completed”,  participation,  tests,  and  daily 
homework,  to  the  seemingly  more  subjective  “improvement  shown”,  grading 
differentially  “on  different  criteria  and  modified  assignments”,  and  allowing  re- 
takes or  extra  credit  to  “make  up  for  poor  performance  on  tests”.  Some  teachers 
defended  this  wide  range:  “I  grade  them  according  to  what  they  can  do  and  not 
according  to  what  Johnny  over  here  can  do.”  But  others  worried  that  such  a wide 
range  of  practices  for  determining  the  meaning  of  grades  creates  confusion  about 
what  a grade  means.  Two  middle  school  teachers  related: 


Parents  ’ understanding  what  the  grade  really  means  — that ’s  probably 
the  biggest  problem,  is  if  for  a modified  assignment  the  grade  may  be  an 
A or  a B,  but  then  the  expectation  when  they  go  to  high  school  they 
might  get  upset  because  their  kid  is  not  capable  of  doing  average  high 
school  work. 


Our  grading  goes  90,  80,  65,  50  to  allow  those  low  level  kids  to  be 
successful  or  feel  that  they  are....  The  percentages  have  been  that  way 
for  years.  We  get  complaints  about  the  lower  end  - that  it  is  too  easy  to 
get  a passing  grade. 

One  high  school  teacher  identified  difficulties  translating  lEP  criterion 
statements  to  the  standard  report  card  grading  system.  The  resolution  for  this 
teacher  was  the  determination  that  “if  70%  is  the  criteria  set  for  the  individual  on 
the  lEP,  then  a 70%  on  the  test  equals  100%  in  the  grade  book.”  Another  teacher 
preferred  a different  strategy. 
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When  I came  out  of  the  School  of  Ed  — they  were  so  solid  on,  you  know, 
you  should  use  point  systems,  or  you  should  do  something  that ’s  fairly 
objective,  students  know  what  they  have  to  know,  whether  they  are 
passing/failing.  I was  diligent  about  doing  that,  and  then  I realized  "I 
have  a problem  because  a 6 out  of  10  on  an  assignment  is  essentially 
failing,  yet  that  might  be  the  best  that  that  student  can  do.  So  now  I 
changed  and  on  all  the  daily  work  if  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  do 
then  they  get  an  “O”  - they’re  making  outstanding  progress.  Or  an  "S” 
for  satisfactory  or  an  "S+”  for  “you’re  on  the  right  track",  or  an  “S-" 
means  “oh-oh”!  So  then  I don ’t  do  any  of  that  point  stuff.  It’s  so  much 
more  subjective,  except  that  I think  it  comes  out  much  more  realistic.  So 
I can  take  a student,  and  it  doesn’t  look  “wrong"  in  my  grade  book  If  I 
have  a student  who ’s  on  an  lEP,  I can  tell  him  he ’s  making  outstanding 
progress,  and  I’m  not  lying.  I’m  not  giving  him  10  out  of  10.  You  know, 
he ’s  doing  what  he ’s  supposed  to  be  doing,  and  so  that ’s  made  a big 
difference.  But  then  it ’s  hard  for  the  student  who  wants  to  “just  pass  ’’. 
They  never  know  where  they  are!  Because'^  they  are  missing 
assignments  it ’s  really  a problem.  Or  if  they  consistently  do  llbelow 
satisfactory"  then  they’re  completely  going  to  rely  on  their  tests  and 
their  projects  to  prove  that  they  deserve  to  pass  the  class. 


These  solutions,  however,  probably  still  don’t  obviate  the  issues  raised  earlier 
and  do  not  adequately  deal  with  the  complexity  of  “passing”  a class  or  a grade  in 
the  context  of  current  and  historical  understandings  of  the  purposes  of  school. 


Teachers^wbrrydhat  the 
‘meaning  of  grades  may 
vary  too  much  to  make 
the  same  grade 
comparable  for 
different  students, 
especially  studentsion 
■ lEPs. 


The  “pass,  no-pass”  system,  another  option  for  grading  differentially, 
received  mixed  reviews.  One  teacher  did  not  like  the  system  because  “it  is  harder 
to  motivate  students  without  grades.”  Others  teachers  felt  a pass/no  pass  system 
could  be  a useful  modification  ~ for  example,  as  an  option  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  the  family  and  student  that  the  student  will  “pass”  if  50%  of  the 
work  is  completed.  A district  math  teacher  expanded  on  the  use  of  individual 
contracts  this  way: 

It  is  usually  in  the  contract  that  the  student  will  receive  aC  or  better.  So 
if  the  student  doesn  ’t  meet  the  criteria,  his  grade  may  drop.  . .1  need  to 
make  adjustments.  I have  to  go  through  my  grade  book  and  cross  out 
things  that  they  are  not  accountable  for  because  they  can ’t  handle  it.  . .1 
would  just  throw  that  [criteria]  category  out.  It ’s  not  fair  to  grade  them 
on  something  they  can ’t  do.  I grade  them  on  just  what  they  can  do. 


Generally  speaking  teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  grades  were  a good  way 
to  communicate  with  parents  because  grades  make  sense  to  parents,  but  grades 
were  not  the  best  way  to  assess  learning.  We  heard  a strong  sense  of 
ambivalence  about  the  value  of  grades  throughout  the  interviews.  One  teacher 
reported  realizing  that  grading  isn’t  an  “intrinsic  motivator”  and  did  not  like  to 
grade.  The  same  teacher  felt  that  “grading  needs  to  be  honest  and  fair,  instead  of 
worrying  about  hurting  children’s  feelings  - it’s  the  real  world”,  yet  also  realized 
that  “some  have  learned  a lot,  but  can’t  show  it,  some  haven’t  learned  much,  but 
can  work  the  system.”  Another  teacher  tried  to  explain  the  dilemma  to  the 
students  themselves: 
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Tetichers  arid 
adrhihistrdio^^ 
debate  the  vise  and 
use^ness^of 
j standardized  and 
state  assessments. 


Sometimes  I get  caught  up  in  letter  grading.  I['d]  like  to  conference 
more  with  the  students.  [For]  some  students  a letter  grade  is  all  they 
know.  They  ask  if  they  are  being  graded  on  an  assignment.  I tell  my  kids 
that  sometimes  we  do  things  that  we  don  7 get  graded  on.  Do  you  get 
graded  on  things  that  you  do  every  day  in  your  life?  Sometimes  you  just 
do  things  to  learn  and  you  should  strive  to  do  your  best  whether  you  are 
being  graded  or  not. 

The  parents  showed  mixed  feelings  about  grades.  They  rated  them  only 
6**^  in  usefulness  as  a means  reporting.  Ten  parents  wanted  to  know  more  about 
grades.  Comments  varied  from,  “Grades  overstate  their  true  knowledge  of  a 
subject,”  to  “Grades  are  a valuable  thermometer.”  In  general  the  few  parents  who 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  either  their  children’s  school  or  assessment  and 
reporting  in  general,  also  asked  for  more  focus  on  grades. 

More  on  standardized  assessments,  incidental  learning,  and 
“authentic”  assessment  ^ 

Standardized  and  State  Assessments 

Feelings  in  the  District  about  the  usefulness  of  standardized  assessments 
appear  to  be  quite  varied.  Many  teachers  equated  the  two  terms  “standardized” 
and  “state”  assessments,  while  others  distinguish  these  two.  Our  initial 
discussions  with  administrators  and  site  council  representatives  from  each  school 
yielded  quite  different  reactions  to  standardized  testing.  We  learned,  for 
example,  that  the  high  school  site  council  had  recently  voted  to  return  to  national 
standardized  testing  because  they  felt  a lack  of  useful  information  about 
students. 

When  the  state  of  Oregon  went  to  its  state  assessment  plan,  our  district, 
like  others  dropped  standardized  testing.  Now  that  used  to  be  a bad 
word.  Nobody  used  that  word  around  educators  because  they  just  hate 
standardized  testing.  But  to  be  honest  about  it,  I feel ....  lost  without 
data  on  a regular  basis  on  student  achievement . . .we  can*t  look  at  an 
individual  student's  strengths  and  weaknesses,  we  get  a range.  We  get, 
you  know,  they're  at  the  ''basic  leveV\  or  they're  at  the  "expected 
proficiency  level",  or  at  an  "advanced  level".  We  don't  know  what 
specific  skills  they  have. 

This  repondant  went  on  to  describe  using  standardized  scores  on  an  individual 
rather  than  a group  basis  to  assist  with  transition  and  determine  placement  into, 
for  example,  appropriate  math  courses. 

We  really  prevented  a lot  of  problems  [because]  standardized  scores  did 
place  students.  Best  predictor  we  had  . . . .Every  district  that  I know  of 
has  this  little  problem  [with  regard  to]  the  middle  school  transition  to 
the  high  school.  Where  do  we  put  those  math  kids,  when  they  go  from  the 
8th  grade  in  the  middle  school  to  the  9th  grade  in  the  high  school?  [It  *s 
like  j a little  mini  war.  . . . because  it  happens  that  at  the  middle  school 
level  there's  more  grading  based  on  effort,  more  on  homework  turned  in. 
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And  at  the  high  school,  it  tends  to  be  more  on,  ''How  did  you  do  on  this 
major  test? 


One  of  the  high  school  teachers  also  voiced  a desire  to  know  more  about 
the  relative  standing  of  the  district’s  students  as  individuals,  and  felt  that,  in 
comparison,  there  was  more  information  from  the  previous  standardized  tests 
than  the  state  assessments. 


. . . .you  get  a number  like  200  or  223,  and  the  state  average  is  227,  or 
227  and  223  — what  is  that?  That  tells  me  absolutely  nothing  in  terms  of 
being  a classroom  teacher.  And  I'm  not  sure  it  tells  anybody  [else 
anything]  either. 


The  middle  school  administration  expressed  some  similar  frustration. 
They  miss  a sense  of  longitudinal  information  about  students’  progress  and 
standing. 


Certainly,  assessment  is  important  to  us  — we  want  to  know  where 
students  are.  ...  in  my  opinion,  state  assessments  are  a bit  haphazard. 
Sometimes  they  happen,  sometimes  they  don't,  depending  on  the  year. 
We  don't  get  the  data  that  we  used  to  get,  when  each  year  we  did  state 
testing  or  district  testing  at  the  end  of  the  year  — you  know,  April,  May 
time,  where  we  had  a score  on  just  about  everything  for  students.  We 
don't  have  that  data  anymore,  and  that's  made  it  difficult  for  us. 


In  contrast,  the  elementary  school  site  council  representatives  seemed 
less  reliant  on  this  source  of  student  information.  For  example,  one  teacher  not 
only  did  not  value  the  process  but  explained  that  she  believed  it  contrary  to  her 
goals  for  student  achievement. 


No,  in  fact,  we  bad  mouthed  [standardized  testing].  I think  one  [reason] 
is  the  building  of  a child's  esteem.  When  a standardized  test  is  taken  in  a 
whole  classroom  situation,  there  are  going  to  be  those  children  that  feel 
totally  defeated  before  they  even  get  started.  And  then  there's  going  to  be 
those  that  get  started,  and  just  can't  do  it.  [So]  their  selfesteem  goes 
down  the  tubes.  The  other  problem  with  the  standardized  testing  is  that 
we're  teaching  children  to  work  together.  All  this  time,  we  spend 
working  together,  and  then,  when  it -comes  to  standardized  [testing 
time],  you  say,  "Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  can't  work  in  groups.  We  just 
want  to  know  what  you  know".  So,  it's  almost  self-defeating  to  the  way 
we're  teaching  working  together  [if]  when  it  comes  to  standardized  tests 
they  have  to  do  it  on  their  own,  which  is  totally  foreign  to  the  way  that 
they've  been  learning. 
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There  seems  to  be  a good  amount  of  confusion  and  concern  about  the 
relatively  new  State  assessments.  The  process  of  change  to  these  new  tools  has 
left  many  teachers  feeling  ungrounded.  Very  few  teachers  feel  unequivocally 
positive  about  the  state  assessments  with  the  single  exception  of  the  writing 
assessment.  Figure  6 summarizes  what  teachers  told  us.  Of  course,  gathering  the 
data  required  by  state  assessments  will  be  just  as  influenced  by  each  teacher’s 
personal  perspective  on  learning  and  teaching,  as  well  as  how  they  perceive 
students  to  use  the  assessment  information. 


Figure  6:  State  Assessments 


Incidental  learning 

We  asked  teachers  about  ways  they  might  assess  and/or  document  those 
times  when  a student  learns  something  important  that  the  teacher  did  directly 
teach.  Such  learning  might  be  a skill  or  bit  of  information  “outside”  the  specific 
topic  of  focus.  It  might  be  a subtle  awareness  of  social  growth,  like  more  mature 
interactions  between  a student  and  a peer  or  an  adult.  For  students  on  lEPs 
incidental  learning  can  refer  to  quite  a lot  of  learning  that  didn’t  happen  to  make 
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it  onto  the  lEP.  Regardless,  such  incidental  achievement  can  be  difficult  to 
validate  and  document.  We  asked  teachers  if  they  had  any  system  for 
documenting  incidental  learning. 


In  general  teachers  reported  that  such  gains  were  rarely  considered  in  the 
assessment  process,  but  rather  documented  in  informal,  usually  unplanned,  ways. 
Teachers  described  telling  students  that  they’d  noticed  such  learning,  sometimes 
privately,  sometimes  to  the  whole  group.  Some  teachers  in  the  younger  grades 
keep  ongoing  notes  or  journals  and  later  report  the  unplanned  achievement 
during  3-way  parent  conferences.  At  all  grade  levels  teachers  sometimes  make 
“good  news”  phone  calls,  send  postcards  to  the  family,  or  even  give  extra  credit 
to  acknowledge  incidental  learning  or  the  extended  pursuit  of  personal  interests. 
A couple  of  teachers  shared  that  their  incidental  observations  focused  more  on 
negative  evidence.  Still  other  teachers  reported  using  information  about 
incidental  learning  to  build  future  lessons.  Overall,  our  analysis  suggests  that 
while  teachers  thought  it  would  be  wonderful  to  “celebrate”  this  such  an  holistic 
approach  to  assessment  and  achievement,  time  and  inflexibIS" documentation 
processes  were  usually  too  much  of  a constraint. 

Authentic  Assessment 


“Authentic 
assessment’’  is  Just 
one  more  concept 
where  < teachersdo 
'not  share  a common 
' understanding. 


We  also  asked  teachers  about  the  concept  of  “authentic  assessment”.  It 
has  become  such  a bandied  about  term,  we  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  see  if 
people  had  any  kind  of  shared  definition  of  the  notion.  For  a number  of  teachers 
the  phrase  was  just  so  much  jargon:  meaningless,  or  at  best  redundant.  “I  have  no 
clue.  All  assessment  is  authentic,  except  for  paper  and  pencil  tests.  I don’t  know 
what  non-authentic  assessment  is.”  Other  teachers  felt  that  “authentic”  was 
synonymous  with  “alternative,”  “spontaneous,”  or  even  “incidental”  ways  of 
noticing  and  recording  student  achievement. 


On  the  other  hand,  teachers  from  all  of  the  schools  related  the  concept  to 
students’  “...demonstrating  [their  knowledge].  It’s  not  piecemeal,”  and  that 
increasingly  educators  are  giving  students  more  and  varied  options  to  do  so.  For 
example,  teachers  found  projects  allow  students  to  show  what  they  really  know, 
how  they  can  use  various  materials,  their  strengths  in  a variety  of  areas  and  how 
they  can  apply  their  skills  in  meaningful,  “real  work”  and  real-world  experiences 
“that  aren’t  removed  or  abstracted”. 


What  Can  Work 


Money  complicates  assessment  practices.  Financial  belt-tightening  does 
not  bode  well  for  the  reduction  of  class  sizes  which  in  turn  impacts  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  conduct  assessments.  Several  middle  and  high  school  teachers  stated 
that  their  teaching  loads  were  a critical  factor  in  their  choice  of  assessment 
methods:  "...when  you  have  150-160  kids,  you  have  to  objective  test  just  out  for 
sheer  sanity. " 


The  Guide  Program,  which  allowed  teachers  to  get  to  know  students  and 
help  them  plan,  track  progress  and  identify  personal  and  academic  support  needs 
throughout  high  school,  was  apparently  a victim  of  fiscal  and  scheduling 
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constraints.  Middle  and  high  school  teachers  also  cited  time  and  resource 
constraints  as  barriers  to  using  more  process-oriented  assessments,  including  the 
kinds  of  portfolios  completed  at  the  elementary  level.  Secondary  teachers  simply 
have  to  work  with  too  many  students  in  the  course  of  a week. 

[The  district]  is  at  the  breaking  point  around  portfolios.  The  elementary 
[teachers  have]  fewer  kids  so  they  can  individualize  the  portfolios.  In 
the  middle  school  and  high  school,  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  75-100, 
or  even  220  students  each  week.  The  large  numbers  make  portfolios 
unwieldy. 

In  spite  of  limitations,  teachers  adjust  assessments  for  students  with 
different  needs  because  "no  one  assessment  does  not  fit  all  students. " 
Individualization  takes  place  on  many  levels.  Elementary  teachers  in  particular 
individualize  many  aspects  of  their  teaching  and  assessment  while  others 
individualize  certain  assignments  or  assessments,  and  still  others  use  resource 
rooms  to  manage  the  task  of  individualization.  Some  higlv^chool  teachers  report 
preferring  to  individualize  within  their  classrooms  rather  than  send  students  to 
the  resource  room  because  of  uncomfortable  situations  in  the  past: 

/ think  the  schools  have  real  bad  experience  with  [students  getting 
assistance  in  the  resource  room]..  . . Like  X goes  over  there,  and  I think 
it's  legitimate  and  she's  doing  [the  work]  and  she's  getting  the  help  she 
needs...  And  I send  Y over  there,  and  I think  it's  just  copied  or  somebody 
just  did  it  for  him  or  something  like  that.  Until  we  believe  again,  and  I 
think  it's  going  to  take  a little  while,  even  though  it's  a change  of  teacher 
and  I think  it's  a total  change  of  program  for  the  better,  it  will  take  a 
while  for  us  to  believe  in  that  system  again. 

What  Parents  Want  to  Know 

One  component  of  the  TEAMS  Project  is  to  improve  educators’ 
communication  with  the  families  of  all  students’  concerning  achievement, 
assessment,  and  reporting  practices.  During  this  initial  phase  we  gathered 
information  from  both  teachers  and  parents. 

What  teachers  think  parents  want  to  know 

We  asked  teachers  what  they  thought  parents  want  to  know  about  their 
children.  Their  answers  tended  to  fall  into  five  categories. 

1.  Comparison  to  others.  A few  respondents'from  each  school,  but  most 
notably  from  the  Middle  School,  responded  that  parents  want  to  know  how  their 
children  compared  to  other  “typical”  students,  or  even  their  child’s  ranking  in  the 
class.  They  want  to  know  “Is  my  child  my  child  on  level,  on  track,  off  the  wall?” 
At  the  secondary  level  sometimes  this  concern  translates  into  questions,  or 
challenges,  to  the  teacher  regarding  why  a certain  grade  was  given  - or  not 
given.  This  same  issue  at  the  elementary  level  tended  to  be  framed  around  what 
grade  the  student  would  receive  if  grades  were  given. 
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I still  think  they  want  to  know  how  their  kid  does  compared  to  all  the 
other  kids.  We  try  to  move  away  from  that  and  show  them  what  their  kids 
are  doing  with  their  ability,  that  they  are  trying. 


2.  Comparison  to  self.  A lot  of  the  teachers  thought  parents  were 
especially  interested  in  how  their  student  progressed  in  relation  to  their  own  past 
performance  and  learning:  “Are  they  making  improvement?  Are  they  doing  their 
best  work?”  On  the  other  hand,  several  teachers  also  felt  that  more  and  more 
parents  were  interested  in  how  their  children  are  actually  using  their  learning  and 
building  their  capacity,  and  contrasted  such  concerns  rather  than  class  ranking. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  communicate  with  parents  so  that  they  are 
more  interested  in  how  their  child  is  doing.  “Is  my  child  at  grade 
level?  ” used  to  be  the  question.  Now  parents  want  to  know  “What  can 
my  child  do?  ” [They}  also  want  their  child  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
what  they  know.  Parents  have  fewer  worries  and  questions  lately 
because  they  can  see  progress.  * 

Put  a bit  differently: 


In  the  past  parents  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  familiar  with.  Now 
with  3-way  conferences  parents  get  so  much  information  about  what 
their  child  is  able  to  do  [that]  usually  parents  don't  have  questions. 
Sometimes  they  ask  about  how  they  're  doing  socially,  sometimes  about 
reading  if  the  child  can  read. 


Teachers  feel 
parents  want  to 
■know  as  much  as 
possible  about  their 
child 's  learning; 
especially  if  they  are 
doingmell. 


3.  Possession  of  specific  skills.  Teachers  also  felt  parents  wanted  to 
know  about  specific  skills.  Sometime  parent  focus  was  academic:  “Are  they 
reading  well  enough?  Why  can’t  he  spell  better?  Why  does  she  hold  her  pencil 
like  that?  What  will  they  need  to  know  next?”  Sometimes  they  emphasized  work 
habits  and  organizational  skills:  “Are  they  getting  their  work  in  on  time?”  At  still 
other  times,  teachers  felt  parents  sought  information  about  social  skills  and 
behavior:  “Are  they  a decent  human  being?  Will  they  fit  in  at  middle  school? 
Can  they  converse  with  an  adult?” 


4.  Help  and  assurance.  At  all  levels  teachers  opined  that  parents  want  to 
be  assured  that  their  child  will  be  able  to  “make  it”  in  tomorrow’s  society  and 
work  force.  For  some  families  this  concern  translated  into  seeking  help  for 
specific  difficulties  or  challenges  faced  by  their  child.  Teachers  felt  parents 
sought  reassurance  that  their  child’s  uniqueness  was  not  too  deviant.  They  also 
thought  some  parents  sought  assurances  from  teachers  as  a way  of  getting 
recognition  for  doing  a good  job  and  having  a child  who  was  very  successful  in 
school. 


I do  get  parents  that  come  to  me  who  are  frantic  and  asking  for  help.  I 
put  the  responsibility  on  them  and  ask  them  what  they  are  doing  at 
home.  A lot  of  time  kids  have  missing  work  and  I Just  ask  the  parents  if 
they  ask  the  students  if  they  have  homework...  They  are  looking  for  how  a 
student  is  doing  grade  wise  and  behavior  wise.  The  majority  are  looking 
for  suggestions.  The  sad  thing  about  conferences  is  that  the  parents  that 
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show  up  are  usually  the  parents  whose  kids  are  doing  real  well  My 
biggest  frustration  is  that  the  parents  we  really  want  to  see  don  7 show 
up,  I have  a few  kids  [for]  whom  I can  go  ahead  and  make  parent  phone 
calls,  but  it  won  7 do  any  good, 

5.  ^^Nothing^\  A number  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  upper  grades, 
voiced  a strong  sense  of  frustration  with  parents.  They  expressed  discouragement 
in  the  parent  turn-out  at  conference  time  and  skepticism  about  how  much  interest 
parents  have  in  their  children’s  education:  “The  teachers  are  doing  all  the  work 
and  there  is  no  follow  through  from  parents.  The  parents  that  show  up  for  the 
conferences  are  the  ones  that  have  kids  who  are  doing  well.” 


The  role  of  p^hts  We  never,  or  very  seldom,  see  the  people  that  we  need  to  see.  The  only 

« in  tdpper^gradesfs  way  that  we  get  to  see  them  is  we  call  them  or  send  them  a letter  'We 

less  clear  and  less  would  really  like  to  have  you  come  in,  ” Or  Til  meet  you  at  the  coffee 

satisfyingfo  shop,  or  whatever  it  takes.  But  we  very  seldom  get  in  the  parents  that  we 

teachers.  really  need  to  see.  We  see  the  better  students  'parents  who  are  interested 

in  their  children.  And  possibly  for  some  of  them  it's  an  ego  trip  too: 
"Look  at  [him  or  her],  they're  doing  this  outstanding  work!"  I would 
really  like  to  see  conferences  where  it 's  the  parents-teacher-and  the  kid. 


And  I know  that  I can  get  that  to  be  more  successful,  because  the  kid's 
sitting  right  there.  And  if  there 's  something  going  wrong  it 's  hard  for 
him  to  worm  out  of  it. 

One  of  the  high  school  teachers  expanded  with  a bit  more  optimism. 

By  the  time  they  're  seniors,  they  either  know  their  kids  pretty  well,  [or 
there  are]  others  [that]  don  7 want  to  know  even  if  they  don  7 admit  that 
out  loud.  But  you  can  tell  by  the  way  their  kids  are.  When  you  have  a 
student  who 's  doing  very  poorly,  the  parents  never  appear,  they  don  7 
seem  to  care.  Then  you  have  those  that  want  to  know  everything  that 's 
going  on,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  But  the  typical  parent  in  our 
community  wants  to  know  if  in  fact  someone  broaches  the  subject.  They 
don  7 very  often  come  seeking,  but  if  you  talk  with  them  or  give  them  an 
opportunity  or  try  to  communicate  with  them  because  you  're  concerned, 
most  of  them  are  then  open  to  asking  some  questions  and  wanting  to 
know  what 's  going  on  with  their  kid.  Unfortunately  you  seem  to  have 
two  extremes:  ones  that  are  in  real  trouble  and  ones  that  are  doing  real 
well,  and  then  you  have  large  quantities  in  the  middle  who  you  never 
really  know  who  their  parents  are.  Many  parents  know  their  kid's  doing 
well  and  they  want  the  positive  strokes  to  be  told  their  kid  is  doing  well. 
Which  is  okay  --  parents  need  to  be  reinforced  occasionally  too. 

Communicating  with  parents 

Teachers’  responses  to  what  parents  want  to  know  anticipated  our 
question  about  how  best  to  keep  parents  informed.  In  response  teachers 
discussed  what  they  currently  do  to  communicate  as  well  as  offered  some 
thoughts  on  what  is,  or  might  be,  more  effective. 
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“Direct  Communication.  ” Teachers  in  all  four  schools  emphasized  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  parents  informed  about  their  children  is  to  communicate  as 
directly  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  Direct  contacts  include  regularly 
scheduled  3-way  conferences,  as-needed  conferences,  lEP  meetings,  telephone 
calls,  and  parents  volunteering  or  visiting  in  the  building.  At  least  a couple  of 
teachers  identified  the  value  of  working  with  the  same  students  and  families  for 
more  than  one  year  as  a way  of  building  trust  and  continuity.  Once  students 
reach  middle  school  and  have  multiple  teachers  and  bigger  classes,  teachers 
found  these  more  intimate  forms  of  communication  logistically  less  feasible. 
Block  teachers  may  see  “160  kids”  on  a regular  basis,  while  the  “enrichment- 
type”  teachers  may  see  all  of  the  children  in  a building  or  only  see  a smaller 
group  for  a single  term.  Generally  though,  while  teachers  felt  formal  and 
informal  conferences  a very  effective  form  of  communicating  with  parents,  they 
also  expressed  frustration  that  “even  when  they  have  prize  give-aways”  they 
can’t  get  parents  to  come  to  meetings,  especially  in  the  older  grades. 

“In  writing.  ” The  range  of  written  communicatidinrsed  in  the  District  is 
substantial,  and  includes  informal  notes,  as-needed  “concern  forms”,  scheduled 
progress  monitoring  (often  weekly,  but  at  least  twice  per  term),  and  of  course, 
end-of-term  grades.  Comments  about  the  effectiveness  of  these  various  methods 
varied.  For  example.  Territorial  is  shifting  from  a more  purely  anecdotal  student 
report  to  a new  progress  report  format.  Despite  the  newness,  however,  teachers 
felt  that  the  new  progress  report  effective  for  giving  parents  a “reassuring 
framework”  to  understand  what  their  child  is  doing. 

It’s  a skill-based  [report]  and  it’s  a continuum.  It  starts  with 
kindergarten  and  it  continues  up  until  the  4'^  grade,  so  if  it 's  used  right, 
the  parent  should  be  able  to  see  - not  that  it ’s  a linear  continuum  either 
- but  there 's  just  certain  skills  that  you  learn  in  kindergarten  - you 
know,  you  learn  to  recognize  the  letters,  so  you  would  mark  “Just 
beginning  to  recognize  the  letters”  “they  do  recognize  the  letters"  or 
“they  know  all  the  letters  ’’  — you  know,  whichever  level  they  ’re  at.  And 
then  as  they  progress  through  the  4'^  grade,  they  should  be  into  “reading 
chapter  books  ” or  whatever  the  things  at  the  end  are.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  we  've  done  it  and  we  still  haven  7 really  perfected  it.  We  felt 
that  parents  needed  to  know...  you  know,  parents  like  to  know  where 
their  child  stands  in  a class.  And  I think  it ’s  good. 


Many  teachers  also  felt  that  the  weekly  or  “as-needed”  monitoring 
reports,  which  might  variously  focus  on  behavior  concerns  or  assignment 
completion,  are  a good  way  to  connect  parents  with  what  students  are  doing. 
Several  teachers  reported  offering  extra  credit  points  to  students  who  return 
forms  with  parent  signatures. 


[The  “green"  monitor  sheets]  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective  things., 
even  though  it 's  a little  thing.  But  because  we ’ve  been  doing  it  forever, 
and  also  there  are  athletic  ones  flying  around  here,  there  doesn  7 seem 
to  be  a stigma  attached,  I don  7 think 
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The  District’s  shift  to  grades  at  the  secondary  level  was  mentioned 
frequently  as  a fact  of  practice,  rather  than  necessarily  a preferred  strategy  for 
informing  parents.  Grades  and  end-of-term  report  cards  tend  to  be  an  efficient 
summation  of  the  students’  work,  and  many  teachers  felt  that  grades  were  readily 
understood  by  the  parents.  One  teacher  pondered: 

Letter  grades  seem  to  be  what  parents  understand.  And  that  *s  what  we 
send  out,,. they  don't  have  much  room  for  comments.  Parents  seem  to 
understand  that  a C is  average.  If  we  send  comments  home  or  some 
other  form  [of  notes]  we'd  hear,  , . don't  understand" ,.. Historically 

letter  grades  have  been  the  [dominant  form  of]  communication  to 
parents.  It  *s  difficult  to  change.  Grades  are  the  best  way  to  communicate 
with  parents  because  it 's  understood  language , , ,.,  Computerized 
comments  [however]  don 't  totally  get  at  what  teachers  try  to 
communicate  to  parents.  In  combination  with  other  vehicles  of 
communication  [phone  calls,  progress  reports,  etc,]  they're  okay. 

Although  reporting  standardized  test  scores  and  state  assessments  io 
parents  was  rarely  mentioned  in  the  interviews,  it  is  a topic  of  current  discussion 
within  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime,  a site  council  parent  made  the  following 
comment  which  might  contribute  to  the  ongoing  discussions: 

/ think  what^s  going  on  now  confuses  me  somewhat  as  a parent.  And,  Pm 
not  really  big  on  tests,  objective  tests  like  that,  I know  they  give  some 
useful  information,  but  I always  wonder  what*s  behind  that.  I mean,  if 
you're  comparing  this  fifth  grade  class  to  last  year's  fifth  grade  class?  I 
would  assume  that  any  teacher  who's  taught  for  very  many  years  could 
say,  *7  have  one  class  of  kids  that's  just  super  great,  and  then  you  have 
another  class  where  they  might  be  really  struggling  with  concepts  ",  So, 
to  me,  those  tests  where  you  compare  one  grade  to  another  — / worry 
some  times  about  the  value  — what  I worry  about  is  that  the  people  who 
don't  ask  questions  like  that,  who  just  take  the  results  and  then  get  all 
upset,  because  either  things  go  really  down,  or  on  the  other  extreme, 
they  go  really  up,  and  they  think  it's  something  that  [the  teacher  did] 
And,  it  may  not  be,  it  might  be  other  factors. 


What  Parents  Say  They  Want  to  Know: 

The  four  page  survey  sent  to  parents  offered  them  the  opportunity  to  use 
a number  of  different  formats  and  approaches  to  describe  how  they  learn  about 
their  children’s  achievements  and  problems,  in  the  context  of  their  hopes  and 
dreams  for  their  children,  and  their  perceptions  of  their  schooling.  Overall  the 
parent  respondents  made  five  strong  points  (Figure  7): 
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Figure  7:  Five  Points  from  Parents 

The  150  parent  respondents  completed  their  surveys  with  abundant 
detail  and  rich  comments.  Many  of  them  thanked  the  school  district  for  asking 
them,  and  inquired  how  the  district  would  use  the  information.  Question  1 (Page 
1,  see  Appendix)  asked  parents  to  tell  us  about  their  overall  impressions  of  the 
school  by  making  up  to  5 responses  to  7 questions — many  respondents  provided 
more  than  the  requested  5 responses  and  wrote  additional  comments.  Question  2 
(Page  2)  explored  the  ways  parents  learn  about  their  children’s  achievements 
across  20  possible  areas  of  learning — here  too  the  parents  responded  fully  and 
added  comments.  The  final  section  of  the  survey  (Page  4)  included  four  open- 
ended  questions — many  respondents  vvrote  a number  of  comments  for  each 
question,  e.g.  there  were  139  comments  on  what  was  most  important  for 
students,  136  descriptions  of  ways  to  learn  about  problems,  104  general 
comments,  and  98  responses  on  gaining  an  overall  picture  of  school  programs. 

Across  a number  of  survey  questions,  parents  responded  that  they  learn 
about  their  children’s  learning  from  their  children  (and  from  their  children’s 
friends)  (See  Figure  2,  p.  6).  They  explained  how  they  do  this: 

1 . They  see  them  using  their  learning  in  their  everyday  life — they  made 
special  comments  about  the  following  areas:  getting  along  with  others 
and  cooperation  (104*),  reading  and  writing  (87),  citizenship  (74), 
caring  for  the  environment  (73),  initiative  and  problem-solving  (66), 
self-confidence  (59),  lifelong  learning  (50),  and  computer  skills  (48). 

{*  the  numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  number  of  responses). 

2.  Their  children  tell  them  lots  about  some  of  their  learning — perhaps  these 
are  the  areas  their  children  find  most  interesting  or  rewarding:  learning 
about  the  world  and  its  peoples  (52),  athletics  (49),  computers  (46), 
creativity  (40),  and  science  (38). 

3.  They  learn  about  their  children’s  achievements  (or  problems)  by 
listening  to  them  and  observing  them.  This  is  often  the  first  step — 
parents  often  reported  going  to  talk  with  the  teacher  after  they  noticed 
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something  in  their  children.  Their  descriptions  include: 

talking  with  my  children  everyday  over  dinner,, 

discussing  ideas  and  relationships  with  them,,. 

mostly  listening — Fve  learned  more  by  listening  to  his  stories  about 

things  going  on  at  school,  and  conversations  with  other  kids,,,, 

noticing  what  she  is  interested  in,.. 

my  pride  in  their  achievements  ,„ 

when  homework  is  meaningful  and fun  for  parents  to  work  together  with 
their  children... 

from  other  students — children  are  real  supportive  of  each  other  and 

quick  to  compliment  their  friends,,, 

how  he  acts  about  going  to  school — his  frustrations,,. 

she  had  a lack  of  desire  to  go  to  school,  I talked  with  her  and  then  went 

to  talk  with  the  teacher— he  was  very  helpful... 

4.  They  also  gain  an  overall  picture  of  the  school  through  their  children  and 
other  students.  They  described,  listening  to  their  children,  seeing  how 
they  were  learning,  their  overall  behavior  at  homef^nA  observing  them 
and  other  students  in  the  community. 

Whether  parents  were  describing  what  they  liked  most  about  their 
children’s  schools  (Survey  page  1),  how  and  what  they  learned  about  their 
children’s  achievements  (Survey  page  2),  their  preferences  for  reporting  (Survey 
page  3),  how  they  knew  about  problems  or  the  overall  picture  of  the  school 
(Survey  page  4),  they  emphasized  personal  contact  between  parents  and  teachers. 
They  rated  parent/teacher  conferences  and  personal  contact  with  teachers  as  the 
most  useful  ways  of  knowing  about  their  children’s  achievements  and  problems 
(See  Figure  3,  p.  7).  However,  the  parent  surveys  showed  divergent  responses 
regarding  their  communication  with  teachers. 


Figure  8:  Communication  with  teachers  is  difficult  for  some  parents 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  parents  spoke  highly  of  the  commitment  and 
availability  of  teachers.  They  reported  that  teachers  called  them  at  home  if  there 
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was  a problem,  were  always  willing  to  schedule  a conference,  welcomed  them 
into  their  children’s  classrooms,  and  communicated  with  them  informally  before 
and  after  school. 

/ communicate  with  the  teacher  daily  through  notes  my  son  writes 
home — I talk  to  the  teacher  weekly. 

I talk  with  teachers  and  counselors  often. 

Parents  form  the  bottom  building  blocks— parents  need  to  continue  to 
work  with  schools. 

If  I feel  there  is  a problem  I call  the  teacher  and  schedule  a conference. 

I very  much  appreciate  how  the  teachers  help  me  stay  involved  by  after- 
hours  phone  calls  in  their  own  time. 

Talking  with  teacher-aides  is  helpful 

The  teachers  took  the  time  to  call  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  glowing 
comments.  # 

But  some  parents  identified  problems  of  communication,  understanding 
or  access,  e.g. 

I made  it  to  parent/teachers  conferences  once — somehow  I miss  the 
conference  times,  they  are  buried  deep  within  the  newsletter. 

I do  not  feel  parental  input  is  valued — conferences  were  canceled  just 
because  of  bad  weather. 

I try  to  contact  the  teacher  but  often  they  aren  7 supportive  or 
encouraging. 

Basically,  until  there  is  a major  problem  the  parents  aren  7 notified. 

Parents  who  expressed  satisfaction  with  parent/teacher  communication 
often  also  reported  regular  involvement  at  the  school  and  participation  in  school 
activities,  while  parents  who  expressed  difficulties  in  this  area  were  also  more 
likely  to  report  that  their  children  were  having  problems  or  that  they  were 
unhappy  with  their  school. 

Most  parents  described  Junction  City  Schools  as  forming  a caring  and 
supportive  community.  They  described  schools  as  committed,  innovative,  and 
having  a rich  curriculum.  They  also  liked  the  smaller  size  of  the  district  overall, 
the  opportunity  to  choose  their  children’s  teachers  and  the  creative  way  the 
schools  and  district  have  managed  funding  cuts:  For  example: 

I feel  very  fortunate  about  Junction  City.  I feel  fortunate  that  my 
children  have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  such  fine  schools. 

This  school  has  given  my  children  many  of  the  life  skills  they  need,  great 
staff. 

This  school  has  been  a positive  3 years  for  my  children — my  son  needed 
extra  help  getting  started  and  the  school  has  been  there  for  him;  my 
daughter  excels  well  and  the  school  is  keeping  up  with  her  needs  and  she 
loves  it. 
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The  parent  respondents’  perceptions  of  schools  and  teaching  and 
learning  are  discussed  further  in  the  following  sections. 

In  many  ways,  the  responding  parents  said  they  wanted  learning  to  be 
tailored  to  their  children’s  individual  needs  and  learning  styles.  In  the  general 
comments  at  the  conclusion  of  the  survey  25  issues  were  raised  which  related  to 
tailoring  learning  and  assessment  to  individual  students.  These  included: 

1 . Emphasis  on  one  group  of  students  at  the  expense  of  another,  e.g. 

We  ignore  the  top  and  the  bottom  and  direct  to  the  middle — not  all 
children  are  at  the  same  level. 

I think  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  under-achievers. 

I think  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  higher  academic  students. 

If  you  are  the  middle  of  the  road  and  not  a sports  star  you  will  not  get 
enough  attention.... 

2.  Respecting  students  from  different  backgrounds,  e.g. 

Add  emphasis  on  respecting  differences^— children^  different 
backgrounds  are  treated  poorly. 

3.  Expecting  students  to  keep  up  with  others,  rather  than  progressing  at 
their  own  pace,  e.g. 

/ think  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  pushing  kids  on  when  they  are 
not  ready. 

The  most  important  thing  for  kids  is  working  at  a pace  that  is 
comfortable  for  them. 

Many  kids  on  lEP  's  are  expected  to  keep  up  on  regular  classes  that  are 
overwhelming  them — this  sets  them  up  for  failure. 

In  other  sections  of  the  survey  parents  also  emphasized  the  importance 
of  individually  tailored  learning.  Extending  children 's  talents  and  providing 
opportunities  for  all  students^  were  identified  as  essential  most  important  or  of 
highest  priority  for  students  74  times,  as  something  the  schools  do  best  30  times, 
and  as  something  the  schools  should  do  better  29  times.  When  asked  what  they 
thought  was  most  important  for  students,  a number  of  the  parents  replied  with 
respect  for  self  and  others  and  self-confidence  (87).  Parents  also  expressed  the 
wish  that  their  children  would  be  helped  to  develop  personal  qualities  at  school, 
e.g.  respect  for  others  who  were  different  from  themselves,  acceptance  of  others, 
understanding  and  empathy,  tolerance  and  appreciation  of  diversity  (35). 

Another  group  of  parents  expressed  frustration  that  their  own  work 
schedules  (full-time  work)  or  family  situations  (small  children  at  home)  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  meet  with  teachers  or  participate  as  they  would  like  in  their 
children’s  education 

/ would  like  to  be  more  involved  but  it  is  hard  when  I also  work  full- 
time... 

I miss  being  active  in  my  child *s  classroom,  but  with  two  small  pre- 
school children  it  isn  7 too  easy... 
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Discovering  what  parents  want  to  know  is  a major  consideration  in 
communicating  assessment  to  parents.  An  important  facet  of  this  process  is 
learning  about  parents’  priorities  for  their  children’s  schooling.  Figure  9,  (p.  29) 
summarizes  their  responses  to  the  question,  In  your  own  words  tell  us  what  you 
think  are  the  most  important  things  for  students  to  take  with  them  when  they 
graduate  from  this  school  (Survey,  page  4). 


Most  important  things  for  chiidren 
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Figure  9:  Most  important  things  for  children  to  graduate  with 


We  analyzed  the  parents’  responses  to  this  open-ended  question  by 
dividing  each  response  into  components  and  then  grouping  the  components  into 
categories  which  we  scored  numerically.  We  have  included  below  some 
illustrative  examples  of  the  responses  in  each  category.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  responses  of  this  group  of  parents  with  the  expectations  of  teachers 
described  on  page  20 — comparison  to  others,  comparison  to  self  possession  of 
specific  skills,  help  and  assurance,  and  **nothing”.  Parents  are  very  interested  in 
their  children’s  progress  in  learning  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  but 
they  are  even  more  interested  to  know  if  their  children  are  self-confident  and 
determined  learners,  who  enjoy  learning,  and  will  continue  to  learn  in  the  future. 
These  differences  are  not  as  conflictual  as  they  may  first  appear — teachers  have 
described  some  of  the  things  parents  do  want  to  know,  but  not  all.  These 
responses  illustrate  the  complexity  of  planning  for  teaching,  learning  and 
assessment — a range  of  expectations  and  perspectives  that  must  be  kept  in 
balance. 


1. 

2. 


Self-confidence,  including  a sense  of  achievement  and  pride,  self-esteem 
and  the  awareness  that  they  can  succeed  if  they  try  (52  responses).  . 

Learning  skills,  including  enjoyment  of  learning,  respect  for  themselves 
as  learners,  good  study  habits,  motivation  and  self  direction  in  learning, 
a positive  and  creative  attitude  towards  learning,  and  preparation  to  be 
a life-long  learner  (49  responses). 
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3.  Preparation  for  the  future,  including  preparation  for  the  next  stage  of 
schooling  (HS  or  MS),  readiness  for  college  or  work  (45  responses). 

4.  Being  knowledgeable,  including  knowledge  in  general  and 
understanding  of  what  they  have  learned  (41  responses), 

5.  Respect  for  self  and  others,  including  respect  for  the  adults  who 
facilitate  their  learning,  respect  towards  others,  respect  for  self  (37 
responses). 

6.  Developing  personal  qualities,  including  tolerance  and  appreciation  for 
the  diversity  of  classmates,  understanding,  empathy,  kindness,  concern 
for  the  environment,  perseverance  and  application  (35  responses), 

7.  Subject  knowledge,  including  history,  US  history,  math, 

reading,  science,  writing  {32  responses). 

8.  Problem-solving  and  decision-making,  including  processes  for  making 

well-considered  decisions,  problem-solving  skills,  creativity,  initiative, 
risk-taking  (28  responses).  ^ 

The  introductory  section  of  the  survey  asked  parents  to  chose  from- 44 
possible  responses  (generated  from  parent  interviews  and  other  research  with 
schools)  to  answer  seven  questions  about  their  children’s  schools.  They  were 
asked  to  provide  up  to  5 answers  for  each  question  (Survey,  page  1),  The  most 
popular  responses  were: 

1 . Things  they  liked  most  about  the  school:  teaching,  parent/teacher 
cooperation,  community,  care,  commitment  and  creativity, 

2.  The  most  important  things  for  children  are:  respect  for  self  and  others, 
learning,  getting  along  with  others,  challenge,  care  and  life-skills, 

3.  Essential  things  for  students  to  learn  are:  cooperation,  respect  for  self 
and  others,  reading  and  math,  life-skills,  problem-solving  and  discipline, 

4.  The  school’s  highest  priorities  should  be:  teaching,  learning, 
opportunities  for  all  children,  respect  for  self  and  others,  discipline  and 
reading, 

5.  The  things  the  school  does  best  are:  teaching,  parent/teacher 
cooperation,  opportunities  for  all  children,  commitment,  care  and 
creativity, 

6.  Too  much  emphasis  is  place  on. . . . Many  people  replied  nothing  or  did 
not  respond  to  this  question  (66).  However  relatively  small  groups 
nominated  competition  (27)  and  sports  (14), 

7.  Areas  they  would  like  the  school  to  do  better  in. . . In  this  section  also  a 
number  of  people  selected  nothing  or  did  not  reply  (11).  The  highest 
responses  were,  discipline,  standards  of  behavior  and  control  (64), 
respect  for  self  and  others  (27),  class  size  (27),  teaching  another 
language  (22), 

As  noted  above,  teaching  was  rated  most  highly  as  something  parents 
liked,  and  something  they  saw  as  important  in  schools.  In  their  overall  comments 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  survey,  there  were  60  positive  responses  about  teaching 
and  learning  and  41  issues  raised: 
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Parental 

participation. 


Examples  of  positive  responses: 

Communication  between  the  children  and  the  teachers  is  very  positive. 

A number  of  individual  teachers  were  nominated  as  special. 

There  are  many  fine  teachers. 

Teachers  are  willing  to  help. 

lam  pleased  with  the  teaching  programs. 

Examples  of  issues: 

No  foreign  language  is  offered. 

Concentrate  on  the  3 R *s. 

Resume  music  programs. 

This  school  need  more  outside  time.  Children  sit  around  too  much. 

Too  many  halfidays. 

Too  much  competition. 

Reading  and  writing  need  to  be  pushed  more. 

A number  of  issues  with  schooling  centered  around  discipline,  order,  and 
safety — creating  a positive  learning  environment  for  all  stuSents.  Parents 
identified  the  over-use  of  punishment  (rather  than  helping  children  learn  h«w  to 
act),  preventing  some  children  from  being  unkind  to  others,  and  the  disruption 
caused  by  a few  “problem  children”. 

Parents  also  expressed  puzzlement  with  such  new  approaches  as 
cooperative  and  group  work,  assessment  of  cooperative  learning,  project-based 
learning,  portfolios  and  multi-age  classrooms. 

As  noted  above  the  parent  respondents  valued  parent/teacher  cooperation 
highly.  They  also  underlined  the  importance  of  parent  participation  in  the 
schools — they  saw  the  participation  of  parents  as  important  in  helping  teachers 
understand  students,  as  well  as  important  in  helping  parents  understanding  their 
own  child’s  learning.  Figure  10,  illustrates  the  ways  the  parent  respondents 
participated  in  their  children’s  schools: 


Figure  10:  Parent  participation 
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^dut  assessment 
’y  and  reporting 

Mays  of  learning 
and  what  they 
%:know 


Many  of  the  parent  responses  about  assessment  and  reporting  have  been 
integrated  into  the  text.  Further  illustrative  examples  from  the  surveys  are 
provided  in  this  section. 

Question  2 (Survey,  page  2)  asked  parents  to  choose  up  to  two  narrative 
responses  (provided)  to  explain  how  and  what  they  know  about  their  children’s 
learning  in  twenty  different  areas.  Figure  1 1,  (p.  32)  summarizes  the  areas  in 
which  parents  reported  knowing  and  understanding  their  children’s 
achievements,  followed  by  illustrative  examples  of  their  overall  responses  to 
Question  2: 


have  a good  underetanding 
my  children’s  strengths  & 
weaknesses  in  .... 
writing  = 63 
study  skills  = 61 
self-confidencc  = 60 
athletics  = 54 
getting  along  with  others 
reading  = 54 
creativity  & math  = 50 
work-preparation  = 43 
initiative  & problem  solving  = A€> 
citizenship  = 44 


TTils  area  Is  not  Important  to  me...  caring  for  the  environment  = 7;  athletics  « 3 


Figure  11:  Knowing  and  understanding  children's  achievements 


I know  grades  but  I don  7 know  details  of  their  achievements — 

This  response  was  used  about  math  (28),  science  (28). 

/ mainly  hear  about  problems  in  this  area — 

This  response  was  used  about  science  (17),  athletics  (17),  math  (15). 

My  children  tell  me  lots  about  their  learning — 

This  response  was  used  about  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  peoples 
(52),  athletics  (49),  computers  (46),  creativity  (40),  science  (38). 

/ seb  my  children  using  their  learning — 

This  response  was  used  about,  cooperation  and  getting  along  with  others 
(104),  reading  and  writing  (87),  becoming  responsible  citizens  (74), 
caring  for  nature  and  the  environment  (73),  self-confidence  (59), 
computers  (48),  math  (26). 

Through  personal  contact  with  teachers — 

This  response  was  used  about,  reading  and  writing  (39),  cooperation 
(47),  math  (25),  science  (24). 

I have  a good  understanding  of  my  children 's  strengths  and  weaknesses — 
This  response  was  used  about,  writing  (68),  study  skills  (61),  self- 
confidence  (60),  athletics  (54),  creativity  (50)  math  (35),  work- 
preparation  (48),  initiative  and  problem-solving  (46),  citizenship  (44). 
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Reporting  and 
grades. 


Teachers:  worry 
about  low  as  well  as 
high  achievers. 
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I really  don  *t  know  about  their  learning — 

This  response  was  used  about,  life-long  learning  (33),  music  (30), 

reading  (8),  writing  (5),  math  (2). 

As  noted  (above),  parents  have  stressed  the  importance  oi seeing  and 
hearing  learning  in  their  children,  and  the  value  of  communication  with  teachers 
and  other  school  staff.  In  the  discussion  of  teacher  and  parent  perceptions  of 
reporting  assessment.  Figure  3,  (p.  7),  illustrates  the  parent  respondents’  overall 
preferences  across  9 reporting  modes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  survey  a number 
of  parents  expressed  further  questions  and  recommendations  about  assessment 
and  the  communication  of  assessment. 

They  showed  some  disagreement  about  grades  and  testing.  One  group  of 
parents  (10)  wanted  more  individual  grades  and  testing,  more  report  cards,  and 
more  nation-wide  testing,  while  another  (6)  felt  that  grades  do  not  predict 
success,  and  that  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  testing  and  labeling.  Though 
these  groups  represent  only  12%  of  the  total  respondents,  they  do  show  the* 
divergence  of  opinion  within  the  parent  group.  One  parent  noted, 

/ had  some  trouble  getting  used  to  the  non-grading  system,  but  now  I 

like  it. 

This  response  is  one  of  a number  that  illustrate  the  importance  of 
schools  assisting  parents  to  understand  new  ways  of  assessing  learning.  This 
problem  is  greater  for  the  small  group  of  parents  who  do  not  feel  comfortable  at 
the  school,  and  who  have  not  developed  adequate  communication  with 
teachers — in  the  small  sample  of  the  school  population  represented  by  the  survey 
these  parents  were  often  also  the  parents  who  are  most  concerned  for  their 
children’s  progress  at  school. 

Summaries  & Suggestions 

Throughout  the  interviews  teachers  and  others  offered  suggestions  for 
next  steps  even  without  our  asking.  We  summarize  them  here,  but  have  some 
additional  recommendations  and  reflections  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Some  administrators  and  high  school  teachers  worry  about  “a  large 
group  of  kids”  who  aren’t  eligible  for  special  education  or  even  at-risk,  but 
achieve  less  than  average.  The  students  don't  seem  to  have  a vision  for  their  lives 
beyond  high  school  according  to  the  teachers.  Many  take  minimum  wage  jobs 
immediately  after  high  school  and  do  not  seek  further  education  or  training: 
"...there  are  some  kids  who  are  getting  Cs,  who  are  capable  of  getting  A's  - 
they're  just  coasting.  And  that  population's  been  out  there  forever.. .and  gets  lost." 
Teachers  worry  just  as  much  about  “high”  kids  who  are  not  currently  challenged 
enough. 


Some  other  teachers  expressed  strong  skepticism  that  TEAMS  resources 
would  ever  benefit  students,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  A couple  were  not 
impressed,  for  example,  with  the  possibility  of  the  grant  purchasing  extra  pay  for 
“more  after-school  or  weekend  work,”  and  were  equally  unenthusiastic  about 
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release-time  substitutes  because  ''having  a substitute  to  plan  for  is  just  as  much 
work”. 


Nevertheless,  other  teachers  did  advance  some  ideas  for  using  project 
resources.  There  was  a strong  desire  for  more  and  better  communication  and 
collaboration  within  and  across  the  District’s  schools  on  multiple  topics.  Several 
teachers  commented  that  the  small  size  of  the  district  was  an  advantage  and  the 
potential  for  smoother  transitions  for  students  was  both  high  and  exciting.  Some 
of  the  topics  teachers  would  like  discuss  include: 


'7  want  to  know 
more.  ” 


Curriculum  [i.e.  what  content  is  presented  and  when]; 

Consistent  standards,  both  for  documenting  student  progress  and  for 
identifying  students  needing  extra  support  or  special  services; 

Three-way  conferences  and  passing  on  student  information  that  will 
support  achievement; 

Greater  consensus  about  portfolio  design  and  purposes;  ^ 

Longer-term  and  more  inclusive  relationships  with  both  families  aad  the 
business  community,  and 

Access  to  the  good  ideas  other  Junction  City  teachers  are  generating  on  a 
regular  basis. 


As  they  considered  the 
question  of  the  relationships 
between  student  achievement, 
assessment,  curriculum  design, 
and  effective  family  and  district 
relationships,  teachers  identified 
areas  of  professional  inquiry 
that  they  want  to  know  more 
about.  In  particular  these  areas 
were  discussed  as  avenues  that 
they  felt  would  enhance  the 
achievement  of  all  students. 

They  included  learning  more 
about: 

Suggestions  for  Planning 

This  report  may  not  adequately  capture  the  rich  store  of  information 
teachers  shared  and  the  many  effective  practices  already  in  place  in  at  least  some 
classrooms.  At  the  same  time,  we  noticed  a variety  of  topics  that  generate 
confusion,  especially  among  teachers  at  different  levels  of  the  system.  The 
TEAMS  Project  strategy  of  organizing  within-building  work  groups  that  will 
also  work  with  other  building  workgroups  seems  to  us  a good  strategy  for 
helping  to  clarify  some  of  these  confusions.  In  fact,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
emphasize  the  across-building  exchanges  early  in  order  to  build  a more  common 


^ designing  projects 

designing  & using  portfolios 
developing  and  using  scoring 
guides 

finding,  evaluating  & using 
relevant,  sensitive,  and  open- 
ended  types  of  assessment 
assessments  that  include 
reporting  on  learning  styles, 
cooperation,  & "shades”  of 
growth 

student  transitions 
^ Multiple  Intelligences  theory 
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understanding  and  language  to  support  changes  within  each  building.  Regardless 
of  the  sequencing,  however,  we  have  six  suggestions. 


1.  Deliver  professional  development  opportunities  targeted  to 

teachers’  identified  topics.  The  teachers’  list  (above)  seems  a good 
starting  place.  It’s  likely  that  for  many  of  these  topics  there  are 
teachers  within  the  district  that  could  organize,  deliver  and  follow- 
up professional  development  activities  related  to  many  of  these 
topics. 


2.  Develop  a common  language  and  understanding  of  important 
concepts.  Ongoing  discussion  within  and  across  work  groups  should 
help  develop  more  common  understanding  of  such  things  as  grading, 
assessment,  program  evaluation,  documentation  of  student  learning, 
portfolios,  projects  and  others. 


3. 


Bring  parents  into  the  re-design  of  home  reporting  systems  as  well 
as  other  central  school  operations.  Even  the  small  sample  of 
parents  responding  to  the  survey  expressed  both  strong  interest  in 
school  changes  and  some  confusion  and  uncertainty  about  the 
implications  and  meaning  of  many  of  those  changes.  Perhaps  parents 
could  be  added  to  the  work  groups  for  at  least  some  of  the  meetings 
in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  any  resulting  innovations  by 
incorporating  the  perspectives  and  support  of  this  important 
stakeholder  group. 


4.  Use  the  work  groups  to  build  classroom  practices  into  system 
practices.  Many  of  the  teachers  participating  in  the  interviews 
reported  using  a wide  variety  of  classroom-based  assessment  and 
documentation  practices  that  are  inclusive  of  many  student 
differences.  Figuring  out  how  to  elaborate  such  classroom-based 
practices  into  commonly  used  documentation  and  reporting  systems 
for  the  entire  district  seems  a possible  practicable  outcome  of  the 
Project. 


5.  Align  and  articulate  classroom-based  and  district-based 

assessment  and  reporting  systems  across  grade  levels  to  address 
three  important  assessment  dimensions:  (i)  mastery  of  skills  & 
content,  (ii ) use  of  skills  and  content  in  performance,  and  (Hi) 
students’  self-understanding  of  their  learning  and  use  of  learning. 
The  wide  variety  of  assessment  practices  can  mostly  be  grouped 
under  one  of  these  three  categories.  Selecting  a small  menu  of 
strategies  within  each  that  accommodate  age  differences  might 
provide  more  coherence  in  district-wide  practices. 


6. 


Separate  home  reporting  systems  from  program  evaluation 
reporting  systems.  Although  the  number  was  small,  the  preferences 
of  JC  parents  was  consistent  with  data  from  other  studies:  they  rely 
upon,  and  prefer,  much  more  student-specific  and  qualitative 
information.  While  they  are  concerned  that  their  children  are 
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meeting  age  level  expectation,  they  do  not  appear  to  require  complex 
psychometric  data.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  some  valid  and 
reliable  information  about  students  collectively  is  critical  for 
evaluating  program  effectiveness.  Rather  than  trying  to  combine 
these  two  agendas,  it  may  be  more  effective  in  the  long  run  to 
separate  them. 


Finally,  we  encourage  district  staff  to  share  the  information  in  this  report 
with  both  teachers  and  parents. 
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APPENDIX  A:  PARENT  SURVEY  DATA  TABLES 


As  noted  in  the  text  of  this  document  the  Parent  Survey  was  not  designed 
to  generate  statistical  information.  Rather  it  was  to  ask  parents  to  communicate 
from  a number  of  perspectives  how  they  learned  about  their  children’s 
achievements  and  problems  and  their  priorities  for  their  children’s  education. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  families,  representing  21 1 students,  replied.  The  data 
summarized  in  the  tables  below  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  the  status  or  opinions 
of  parents  in  any  of  the  schools,  however,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  12  below,  the 
respondents  were  distributed  over  all  the  schools  in  the  district. 


Figure  12:  Where  we  got  our  information 


Table  3:  Usefulness  rating  of  reporting  (p.  3 of  Survey)  - by  school 

N/A 


Very 

useful 


Sort  of 
useful 


Not 

useful 


(#  46)  = number  of  surveys  returned 
from  the  school 


Grades 


Observing 


I would 
like  to 
know 
more 


JCHS;(#,46) 

27 

17 

dUUUl  11 

OMS(#47) 

32 

14 

1 

LES(f47)' 

8 

10 

2 

16 

10 

TES  (#10) 

5 

3 

2 

JCHSl#  46) 

32 

8 

2 

1 

OMS  (#  47) 

35 

6 

2 

1 

3 

LES  (#  47) 

37 

6 

1 

i 

TES  (#10) 

10 
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Very  Sort  of  Not'  N/A  I would 
useful  useful  useful  like  to 

(#  46)  = number  of  surveys  returned  know 

from  the  school  more 


Parent/teacher 

JCHS  (#  46) 

22 

19 

2 

1 

— ^Uuut  it — 

conferences 

QMS  (#  47) 

33 

11 

1 

1 

LES(#47) 

39 

6 

1 

TES  (#  10) 

9 

1 

Performances  & 

JCHS  (#  46) 

23 

13 

3 

2 

2 

displays 

QMS  (#  47) 

28 

17 

2 

LES  (#  47) 

25 

16 

1 

1 

2 

TES  (#  10) 

9 

1 

Personal  contact 

JCHS  (#  46) 

32 

9 

1 

1 

OMS  (#  47) 

33 

11 

1 

. 1 

LES  (#  47) 

39 

4 

1 

1 

TES  (#10) 

10 

Portfolios 

JCHS(#  46) 

9 

22 

2 

4 

7 

OMS  (#  47) 

15 

18 

5 

1 

8 

LES  (#  47) 

25 

15 

1 

4 

TES  (#  10) 

7 

2 

1 

Reports 

JCHS  (#  46) 

19 

20 

3 

1 

OMS  (#  47) 

24 

19 

1 

3 

LES  (#  47) 

25 

10 

6 

4 

TES  (#  10) 

8 

1 

1 

Student  led 

JCHS  (#  46) 

12 

6 

5 

10 

11 

conferences 

OMS  (#  47) 

13 

9 

7 

4 

13 

LES  (#  47) 

"5 

12 

2 

3 

3 

TES  (#  ioj 

5 

4 

1 

Testing 

JCHS  (#  46) 

13 

24 

4 

1 

2 

OMS  (#  47) 

24 

16 

4 

3 

LES  (#  47) 

18 

10 

2 

6 

10 

TES  (#  10) 

4 

5 

1 

o 
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Table  4:  Other  ways  to  learn  about  children ’s  achievements  (p.  3 of 

Survey)  - by  school 


(#  46)  = number  of  surveys  returned 

from  the  school  JCHS  (#  OMS  (#  47)  LES  (#  47)  TES  (#10) 
•4%. 

From  students 
Observing  students 
From  other  parents  or  adults 
From  student’s  friends 
Progress  reports 
Reports  and  awards 
Teachers 
School  publications 


9 

10 

15 

3 

5 

7 

19 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0. 

0 

^ 0 

Table  5:  How  do  you  find  out  about  problems  (p.  4 of  Survey)  - by 

school 

(#  46)  = number  of  sun/eys  returned 


from  the  school 

JCHS  (# 
46) 

OMS  (#  47) 

LES  (#  47) 

TES  (#10): 

Contact  by  teacher 

19 

23 

14 

6 

1 contact  teacher 

25 

33 

25 

8 

Problems  with  finding  information 

4 

7 

3 

Progress  reports 

13 

12 

Written  reports 

10 

9 

Test-diagnostics 

2 

1 

2 

Visits  to  school 

2 

8 

6 

From  students 

17 

18 

17 

6 
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Table  6:  Most  important  things  for  students  to  take  with  them  (p.  4 of 

Survey)  - by  school 


(#  46)  = number  of  surveys  returned 
from  the  school 


JCHS  <# 
46) 


QMS  (#  47) 


LES  (#  47)  TES  (#  10) 


Problem  solving  etc. 

9 

7 

12 

0 

Learning  skills 

14 

20 

10 

5 

Respect  of  self  and  others 

7 

13 

15 

2 

Future-school 

1 

10 

7 

1 

Future-college 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Future-work 

7 

7 

4 

1 

Self-confidence 

17 

19 

12 

4 

Computer  skills 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Subject  knowledge 

6 

8 

12 

6 

Being  knowledgeable 

9 

16 

15 

1 

Cooperation  - team-work 

9 

4 

9 

3 

Personal  qualities 

10 

13 

12 

0 
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School  Profile 


u 


Bohemia 

Elementary 

School 


Bohemia  Elementary  School 
1994-95  Profile 


Conuniiiiity  Demographics 


South  Lane  School  District 


Estimated  population 

7,595 

% Caucasian 

96.8% 

Median  household  income 

$21 ,384 

Renting  households 

1,189 

Average  home  value 

$55,528 

High  school  graduates 

76.3% 

Total  households 

2,762 

Single  parent  households 

263 

A female 

188 

A male 

75 

• 

Ind  below  poverty  level 

16.6% 

• 

# Aid  for  Dependent  Children  564 

• 

Unemployment  rate 

12.2% 

• 

Number  of  schools 

8 

• 

Student  population 

2,813 

elementary 

1,307 

middle 

675 

high 

831 

• 

Elementary  size 

70-550 

• 

Parent  Resource  Center 

1 

• 

Instructional  computers 

450 

• 

Boehemia  enrollment 

480 

Bohemia  Student  Profile 


o 

ERIC 


1 Bohemia  Personnel  ^ 

• 

• 

ESL  population  13  2.7% 

Talented  & Gifted  11  2.3% 

• 

Free  & Reduced  Meals  260  56.0% 

T eachers/Licensed 

17.50  FTE 

• 

Special  Education  7 5 16.0% 

Assistants 

2.81  FTE 

• 

Instructional  Computers  5 1 

Administration 

1.50FTE 

• 

SG5  Status  (Oregon)  125/754 

Licensed  SPED 

3.00  FTE 

• 

Attendance  Rate  94.4% 

SPED  Assistants 

2.38  FTE 

• 

Mobility  Rate  18.9% 

Chapter  1 Licensed 

.50  FTE 

Chapter  1 

2.63  FTE 

Bohemia  Administrator  Profile 

Library  BV 

1.00  FTE 

Technology 

.50  FTE 

Custodans 

3.00  FTE 

• 

Principals  1.00  FTE 

Clerical 

2.00  FTE 

• 

Assistant  Principals  0.50  FTE. 

• 

Ave.  age  42.0  years 

• 

Ave.  years  i n SLSD  5.50  years 

I Bohemia  T^uiher  Profile 


• Master’s  Degrees  & higher  0 7 


Ave.  years  i n SLSD  12.9yrs 

# teachers  2 0 + years  0 6 

Ave.^  44.6  yrs 

Teacher/student  ratio  27 : 1 

Ave  teacher  salary  $40,870 


Svuxeiiiful/  stude¥\t  iearrU^^ihrotigh/  creati^/e^pcuti'xer}}^ 
School,  ConuyuMiiXy,  fcvmUy 
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Bohemia  Elementary  School  Profile  continued 


page  2 


Student  Assessment  Results 


Stanford  Achievement  Results 

• 39%  of  Bohemia  students  scored  above  the  50th  percentile  for  total  reading 

• 46%  of  Bohemia  students  scored  above  the  50th  percentile  for  total  math 

• 6 0 % of  Bohemia  students  scord  average  o r above  average  stanine  scores  i n total  reading 

• 73%  of  Bohemia  students  scored  average  o r above  average  stanine  scores  i n total  math 

• 44%  of  Bohemia  students  score  in  the  bottom  quartile  for  total  reading 

• 32%  of  Bohemia  students  score  i n the  bottom  quartile  for  total  math 

• all  grades  scored  below  the  district  NCE  score  averages  for  total  reading  and  math 


Or^on  Statewide  Assessment  Results: 

• 5th  graders  participated  i n the  statewide  wholistic  writing  assessment 

• 4th  graders  participated  i n the  statewide  open-ended  math  assessments 

• 5th  graders  also  participated  i n statewide  reading,  math  and  science  assessments 


Math  RpiSiilts 

4th  grade  students  scored  above  the  state  average  on  all  four  dimensions  of  the  open-ended 
math  assessment 

4th  grade  students  scored  at  or  above  the  district  average  on  all  four  dimensions  of  the  open- 
ended  math  assessment 

student’s  scoring  1 's  (beginning  level)  or  2’s  (exploratory  level)  in  each  of  the  four 

dimensions  on  the  open-ended  math  assessment 

34.5%  conceptual  understanding 

37.7%  processes  and  strategies 

46.4%  interpreting  reasonableness 

37.7%  communicate  reasoning 

3rd  grade  students  scored  above  the  state  average  (204  school  - 20 1 state)  for  total 

mathematics  and  at  the  high  end  of  the  comparison  group  range  of  196-204 

3rd  grade  students  scoring  “advanced”  Increased  from  23%  in  1994  to  29%  in  1995  and 

decreased  those  scoring  “basic”  from  24%  in  1994  to  6%  in  1995 

5th  grade  students  scored  below  the  state  average  (210  school  - 2 1 4 state)  for  total 

mathematics  but  within  the  comparison  group  range  of  20  9-2 1 7 

5th  grade  students  .'Coring  “advanced”  decreased  from  8%  in  1994  to  7%  in  1995  and 
Increased  those  scoring  “basic”  from  31%  in  1994  to  36%  in  1995 
78%  (80%  state)  of  3rd  grade  students  reported  liking  math  “some”  or  “ a lot”  while  1 1 % 
(9%  state)  reported  not  liking  math  “a  tall” 

78%  (78%  state)  of  5th  grade  students  reported  liking  math  “some”  or  “ a lot”  while  10% 
(8%)  reported  notliking  math  “atall” 

Reading  Results 

3rd  grade  students  scored  above  the  state  average  (204  school  - 203  state)  for  total 
reading  and  within  the  comparison  group  range  of  1 98-20  6 

5th  grade  students  scored  below  the  state  average  (212  school  - 2 1 6 state)  for  total 
reading  but  within  the  comparison  group  range  of  2 1 1 - 2 1 9 

3rd  grade  students  scoring  “advanced”  decreased  from  41%  in  1994  to  37%  in  1995 
but  also  decreased  students  scoring  “basic”  from  19%  in  1994  to  7%  in  1995 
5th  grade  students  scoring  “advanced”  decreased  from  24%  in  1994  to  23%  in  1995 
but  also  decreased  students  scoring  “basic”  from  23%  in  1994  to  21%  in  1995 
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Reading  RAsiiltjs  continued 

67%  (84%  state)  of  3rd  grade  students  reported  liking  to  read  “sometimes"  or  “ a lot”  while 
7%  (7%state)  reported  notlikingtoread“ataH” 

90%  (85%  state)  of  5 th  grade  students  reported  liking  to  read  “sometimes”  or  “a  lot"  while 
0%  (8%)  reported  notlikingto  read“ataH” 

Smanrift  Retsults 

3rd  grade  students  scored  above  the  state  average  (19  8 school  - 1 9 6 state)  for  total  science 
and  at  the  high  end  of  the  comparison  group  range  of  192-199 
5th  grade  students  scored  below  the  state  average  (2  00  school  - 2 03  state)  for  total 
science  but  within  the  comparison  group  range  of  1 99-2  06 


WriHng  Results 

5th  grade  students  scored  at  or  above  the  district  average  in  all  six  traits  of  writing,  but 
slightly  below  the  state  average  in  all  six  traits 

5th  grade  students  scored  above  the  district  average  in  four  of  the  five  modes  of  writing 
5th  grade  students  scored  within  the  range  for  comarison  groups  in  all  six  traits 
5th  grade  students  i n SLSD  scored  better  i n all  six  traits  and  five  modes  than  i n the  previous 
four  years 


Curriculum  Based  Assessments  (CBA) 

• # ofWPM.from  Fall  to  Spring,  for  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  grade  students  scoring  in  the  90th  % 

increased 

3rd  and  5th  grade  students  highestword-per-minute  scores  were  the  greatest  i n the  Spring 
2nd  and  4th  grade  students  highestword-per-minute  scores  were  the  greatest  i n the  Winter 
the  highest  5th  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  1 73  as  compared  to  1 72  district-wide 
the  highest  4th  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  1 74  as  compared  to  1 7 7 district-wide 
the  highest  3rd  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  1 78  as  compared  to  1 70  district-wide 
the  highest  2nd  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  1 35  as  compared  to  1 42  district-wide 
the  lowest  5th  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  38  as  compared  to  4 1 district-wide 
the  lowest  4th  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  3 6 as  compared  to  3 6 district-wide 
the  lowest  3rd  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  3 0 as  compared  to  2 5 disti  ict-wide 
the  lowest  2nd  grade  WPM  average  at  Bohemia  was  7 as  compared  to  6 district-wide 


Finances 


• 1994-95  funding  per  Students  4,047 

• 1 995-96  funding  per  Students  4,071 

• 1 994-95  staff  development  S 8,257 


Parental  Involvement 


€h:ants 

• 2 1st  Century  grant 

S 7,253 

• Read-Aloud 

S 3.000 

• Eisenhower 

S 2,500 

• Safe/Drug  Free  Schools 

S 16,000 

Safely  & Discipline 


Bohemia  PTA  4 5 members 

Volunteers  6,000+ hours 

Site  Council  Reps 
PTA  Awards 


• Subst£tnce  UseA/iolepce  Referrals 

• Subst£tnce  UseA/iolence  Suspensbns 

• Substance  UseA/iolence  Expulsions 

• Weapons  i n the  Schools  0 0 
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Bohemia 


2nd  Grade 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

District 

District 

District 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

10% 

7 

25 

17 

6 

26 

21 

25% 

12 

48 

32 

13 

51 

36 

50% 

30 

77 

53 

31 

77 

60 

75% 

60 

98 

84 

72I 

109 

103 

90% 

94 

135 

119^ 

96 

142 

126 

Bohemia 


Reading 


Fall  94 
-■—Winter  95 
-sir— Spring  95 


i 

1 

I 

i 


3rd  Grade 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

District 

District 

District 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

10% 

30 

35 

58 

25 

44 

61 

25% 

52 

67 

79 

50 

75 

85 

50% 

77 

94 

108 

76 

100 

109 

75% 

113 

127 

146 

109 

124 

139 

90% 

144 

151 

178 

139 

152 

170 

Page  1 
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Bohemia 


Reading 


■ Fall  94 
■Winter  95 

■ Spring  95 


I 

i 


j 


t 


4th  Grade 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

District 

District 

District 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

10% 

36 

66 

52 

36 

64 

46 

25% 

59 

96 

78 

64 

95 

79 

50% 

97 

125 

103 

95 

124 

102 

75% 

125 

159 

135 

125 

154 

135 

90% 

146 

174 

158 

147 

177 

160 

Page  1 
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Bohemia 


Reading 


5th  Grade 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

District 

District 

District 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

Fall  94 

Winter  95 

Spring  95 

10% 

38 

58 

67 

41 

64 

74 

25% 

75 

81 

96 

69 

83 

93 

50% 

101 

109 

125 

98 

109 

118 

75% 

lie! 

136 

146 

128 

136 

147 

90% 

140 

166 

173 

146 

166 

172 

o 

ERIC 
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Bohemia 
Research  Project 


Phase  1 

>What’s  happening 
>What  you  told  us 
>What  we  thought 


»v 


7 For  me,  this  year  is  . . . 
safer 


disconnected 

new 

easier 

confusing 

exciting 

challenging 

comniicated  fearfui 

gelled  unsuccessful 

changing 


productive 

hectic 

relaxed 
growing 


eMpecfant 

demanding 
healing  Uystraiing 


touching 


>i;:  J'Zi 
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For  all  of  us,  this  year  is  . . . 

rewarding 


fearful 

less  stressful 


respectful  jackstabbing 

if,  taiense  productive 
positive-  ai3a„„oi„„„, innovative 
discouraged 


com 

FUM 


phcafed 


/i 


friendly 


ch 


anging 

bitter 


frustratiug 


easier 

challenging 

dlscouuected  reFlecNue 

interesting  coufusiug 

ixcmiQ 

r:nii>4ririr>ii ^ ^ 

waiting 
caring 


collaborative 

overwbelming  controiHsisial 

--supportive 


/ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLr 


CLASS  PARTIES 

WHBN«1ARBLE  JAR  IS  FULL 
I (2  classes) 


, VID|0  PARTIES 

EAR^D  BY  WILDCAT  TICKET^ 
0 ■ (1  class) 

MONTHLY.  FOR  NO  REASON 
(1  clas^ 


JCE  CREAM/LUN€H 

fARNfo  BY  SMALL  GROUP  FOR  POINTS 
) ^class) 


_ BIRTHDAYS 

^ TIED  TO  EARTH’S  ROTATION 
( 1 class) 

10  MIN.  AT  END  OF  MONT|H 
(1  class) 


iN^ 


MISCELLANOUS 

EARNED  BY  BEHAV  lOR  POINTS 
^ (3  classes) 


\ NO  CONSISTENT 
^ CELEBRATIONS 

^1  class)  A 

no^elebratiowT 

(4  classes) 


o 
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Ml 

V 

ijBwisfiL 

'll 

» 

• • 

.□ 

M ® 

[u| 

•jjy 

}bm  yis 

HW  BMMi 

II 

w # 

4 ■% 

1^^  lam 

Classroom  Arrangements 
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Minutes  per  week  of  special  education  support 


Special  Education  Support 


Chapter  Support 

Mlnutat 

2.000  

1.500  ' 

IjOOO  - 


500 
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Minutes  per  week  per  content  area 


Reading 


Math 


TMdtw 
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ZL 


social  studies  + 
written  language 


science  + health  + 
social  studies/ 
art  + everything/ 
reading  + written 
language 


music  + art 


social  studies  -<■ 
reading  -<■ 
written  language/ 
science  + computers 


Curriculum 
Content 
pirrtegratien — 

reading  + social  studies/ 
language^  art 


- ™ 

science  4^  health  + 
art  4 social  studies 


everything 


science  + health  4 
social  studies  4 
reading  4 language 


everything 


N 

science  4 healtti  4 
art  4 social  studies  4 
theme 


^ 

reading  4 wntten  language  4 
math  4 social  studies/  reading  4 
written  language  4 science/ 
health  4 reading 
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Areas  You  Individually 
Emphasize... 


public  speaking 
performance 


social  skills 
decision  making 


responsibility 


Spanish 


goal  setting 
TAG 

newsletter 


social  skills 


self-evaluation 
goal  setting 


curriculum  integration 


self-direction 

portfolios 


caring 


literacy  awareness 


family  setting 


none 

writing 

self-discipline 

independence 


How  Innovative  Are  We? 

Where  is  the  staff  on  a scale  of  1 to  10? 


Percent 


■ Traditional 

■ Innovative 

Responses 


IIG 


Committee 

Involvement 


Behavior 

Plans 

1 person 

2 hours  per  week 


Site 

Council 


5 people 

2 hours  a week  each 


Miscellaneous, 
District  Level 

8 people 

30  to  75  minutes  per 
week 


Health 

Committee 

1 person 
30  min.  per  week 


PTA 


1 person 

2.5  hours  per  week 


OEA 


2 people 

8 and  "many"  hours  per 
week 


No  Committee 

3 people 
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Classroom  Management 


clipboard  point  system 
reading  cards 
color  change  cards 


marble  jar 
table  chart  points 


self  manager  system 
wildcat  tickets 


marble  jar 
color  change  cards 
small  group  points 


marble  Jar 
points  earned 


^ % 


not  consistent 


color  change  cards 


self  manager  buttons 
points  earned 


marble  Jar 
wildcat  tickets 
super  speller  charts 


self  manager  buttons 
marble  Jar 
wildcat  tickets 
indifidual  point  reward 
color  change  cards 

name  on  board 
free  time  earned 


self  manager  buttons 
marble  Jar 
wildcat  tickets 
individual  point  reward 

self  manager  system 
monthly  goal  cards 


'VTg  1 

f 

f f 

f t f f , 

fit  t f 

spend 

20  X6  15  12  lO  6 5 0 

hours  per  week  . 5 

by  ourselves 
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staff  Room  Conversation 


curriculum,  teaching,  schedules... 

X 


students 
and  problems  ji 

commiserative/support 


< week  for  Fiiday  Choice 
1/2  X week  with  teat^erfor  Spanish 


Your  classes 
get  together 
with  older  students... 


week  for  {fei^etlon 


3 X week  tor  FE  ami  music 
2 X week  fcrrm^ 

1 X week  for  Fhday  Freetime 
1 X week  for  Literacy  group 


1 X rnmifth  Ujft  reeding  and  vwiting 


3 X w^k  for  FE  and  musM 
2 X week  for  madi 
1 X week  for  Frklay  Fi^eefime 
1 X week  for  Ltceraq^  group 


and 


3 X week  for  PE  ?»uf 
2 X week  fm  math 


1 X mo  with  Teac^r  fm  A< 
1 xmo  for  Utemcy  Group 


1/2  X week  with  teedier  for  PE 
t X week  with  teacher  for  Friday 


1 xweek  Friday 

1/2  X week  with  tea<^ef  for 

1 xweek  for  Buddy  Readkig 


1-3  X week  tor  readktg 


1 X week  for  Buddy  Reading 
5 X week  as  pmt  of  hehavtm  pimi 
1 xmo  foraciivky 


CT.with  younger  students 


Dimensions  of  Diversity 


o classroom  environments 
o teacher-student  interaction 
styles 

o classroom  rules,  habits  & 
routines 

o teachers'  outside-of-class 
involvements 


♦ teacher  to  teacher  practices 

♦ overriding  educational 
metaphors 

♦ approach  to  "official" 
curriculum 


o classroom  volunteers 
o classroom  supports 
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•if  Bohemia  Research  Project 


Phase  2 


Current 

Assessment 

Practices 


What  You  Told  Us 
What  Parents  Told  Us 
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fX'rfF 


iL 


^'c  “^1 


i[ 

V;  :«■ 

t -.  !r 


p3i 


global 
mixture 
integrated 
"hit  or(Tniss" 

"on  the  spot" 

"no  nonsense" 
mostly  informal 
student-directed 
simple  and  fast 
ongoing  infqfnally 
constant  monitoring 
very  individualized 
kid  centemd,  not  kid  directed 
more  infernal,  1:1,  anecdotal 
looking  for  which  dir^tion  to  head 
balance  of  qualitative  md  quantitative 
full  range  approach,  covers  everything 


Overall 

Approach 


m 


VAi 


ri 


m 

1 1 .'4 

i- 

IpI 


iNi 

m 

Itv 
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Assessment  Strategies 


Symbols 

(+/-) 

CBA 

(3xyear) 

math,  reading,  writing 


Teacher  generated  rubrics 


Goal  sheets 
Daily  clipboard 
Graphs 
SATs 

Monthly  timed  readings 


Checklists 

Kid  generated  rubrics 
Joumals/Notebooks 
Portfolios 


Report  Cards 
Informal  Observation 


5 

Conferences 
Monthly  Probes 
Homework 
Anecdotal  notes 
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Assessment  Strategies 
(cont'd) 


1 

daily,  weekly  dass  letter 
# correct 
mental  notes 
informal  feedback 
mind  mapping 
self-manager  buttons 
probes  3 x year 
daily  data  for  severe  kids 
dass  meetings 
fluency  scores 
weekly  homework  folder 
audio  tape 
weekly  session  data 
roll  call  cards 
logs 
praise 

%ile  rankings 
individual  student  file 
Big  5 

Scores-  raw,  scaled, 
standardized,  grade  equivalency 
weekly  form 

cooperative  group  worksheets 


Approach 

K 

to 

Rubrics 

Portfolios 

Assessment 

Report  cards 
State  benchmarks 

i 

Writing  samples 

Standardized  testing 
District  readiness  skills 

Parentn'eacher  reports 

Probes  (CBA,  teacher 

i 

designed)  i 

★ 

Formal  K 

intuition 

math 

audio  taping 

for  reflection 

spontaneous 

to  revise  teaching  (3) 

undocumented 

to  compare  kids  In  class 

Journals  about  kids 

that  kids  know  "process'* 

f. 

ongoing  observation 

to  document  student  growth  (11) 

self-correcting  sheets 

for  literacy  across  the  curriculum 

reflective  notebooks  (kids) 

to  Identify  student  needs  and  abilities 

whole  child,  developmental 

to  help  students  understand  their  growth 

1 

to  plan  learning  goals  and  teaching  (3) 

Informal 

to  create  groupings/placement  for  Identified  kids 

f- 

Focus 

■ , V...  . VN'r;  ■ 
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How  do  you  summarize  the  information  you 
collect*? 


WEEKLY  homework  sheet 
WEEKLY  reading  graph 
3 X WEEK  (homework,  journals) 
MONTHLY  reading  probe  (3) 

MONTHLY  summarized  kid  notebooks  (2) 
kid  notebooks  PERIODICALLY(2) 
review  behavior  data  OFTEN 
math  probes 


Report  cards  (9) 


conferences  (2) 


DAILY  summary 
CONSTANTLY  watches 
WEEKLY  summary  (3) 
Only  at  report  time(2) 
At  TRIMESTER  (5) 
ANNUAL 
3 YEAR  evaluation 
DAILY,  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY, 
TRIMESTER 
Portfolios,  math  sheets  at  TRIMESTER 


Summaries  (cont'd.) 


What  Kids 
do: 

weekly  goal  summary 

summarize  probes  in  notebooks 

graph  probes  (3) 

graph  progress  monthly 

self-evaluation  on  end  product  rubrics 

keep  notebooks  to  graph  probes  and  summarize  progress 

(6) 


"informal 

Summaries" 

seven  teachers  said  they  do 


these: 


periodically 
all  the  time 
ongping 
when 
needed 


weekly 

constantly 

to  review  anecdotal  info. 


12G 


Who  uses  our  assessment 
information? 


families 
- growth, 
comparing 

17 


n 

rhe 
ork  |( 

}adj 

,/i 

1 

W 

collective 

comparing 


ERIC 


What's  m 
pose 
loing 


ose  ^ fo< 


purp< 
in  do 
assessment? 


planning,  monitoring  progress, 
what  kids  can  do,  reflect  abilities, 
guiding  teaching,  redesigning 
teaching,  grouping 


k identification-for — 

V ’ eligibility,  finding 
;r;ability  level  ofieach 
ichild^  to  figure’out  if 
“ 5.5  kids  are i'low” 


\teaching  students 
\about  their  own 
learning,  showing 
and  reflecting  on 
student  growth, 
monitor  individual 
growth 


CTCTBP 


12 


don't  like  them 

stupid 

not  helpful 

results  come  back  too  late  to  be  useful 

maybe  useful  when  doing  step-up 

don't  like  for  primary  kids 

provide  unnatural  experience  for  kids/teachers 


CBA'S; 


V . ^ 


like  them  for  reading 

need  to  include  comprehension  in  reading 

too  time  consuming 

good  info  to  share  with  parents 

would  like  the  info  more  than  3x  a year 

needs  a writing  component 

need  to  show  follow-up  data 

need  to  follow  kids  across  schools 
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STUDENT  ASSESSMENT 

We  like...  0 

• to  compare  kids  to  themselves  ^ 

• to  have  kids  reflect  on  own  progress  and  learning  iH 

• to  use  rubrics  for  goal  setting  p 

• to  teach  assessment  using  rubrics  II  U 

• to  use  portfolios  ...  ^ 1 1 

We  want... 

• to  not  have  strategies  dictated  to  us 

• to  use  portfolios  but  need  help 

\1\Jq  need  * rubrics  but  need  help 

• more  consistent  ways  of  documenting  learning/progress 

• to  compare  kids  using  the  same  tools 

• a simple  assessment  system  or  series  of  system 

• child-centered  forms  of  assessment,  kids  must  be  involved 

• to  use  assessment  tools  in  the  same  way 

• experiential  assessment  techniques  which  include  self,  peer  and  teacher  evaluation 

• maybe  5 assessment  tools  instead  of  1 50 

CONCERNS 


No  time  for... 

• documentation 

• sharing  information  with  kids,  parents,  each  other 

• weekly  individual  assessment 

• conferencing  one  on  one  with  kids 

• doing  probes 


One  size  does  not  fit  all... 

• chapter  1 services  do  not  meet  individual  needs 

• scope  and  sequence  approaches  don't  work  for  alt  kids 

• assessment  should  drive  instruction 

• flexibility  in  assessment  should  accommodate  differences 
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STAFF  NEEDS: 

to  share  ideas,  not  reinvent  new  ones 

► to  feel  comfortable  with  assessment  strategies 

► to  retain  own  individuality 

► to  share  a common  language  about  assessment 

► a smaller  structure  to  work  within  (rivers,  etc.) 

► nrwre  contact  with  individual  kids  as  they  move  through  grades 

► to  be  flexible 

► to  share  common  knowledge  of  what  assessment  is  and  what  it's  for 

► to  feel  that  assessment  is  important 


v.i 


THE  PROBLEM  (as  we  see  it): 
Too  much  at  once  ! 
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ask  students  to 

demonstrate  their  knowledge  and  skills  by  undertaking 
some  type  of  performance  like  writing  an  essay,  conducting 
a science  experiment. 

are  extended  exercises  that  ask  students  to 
generate  problems,  come  up  with  solutions,  and  then 
demonstrate  their  findings. 

are  long-term  records  of  a student's 
performances. 
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.v.iWhen  ypu  lopk^t  oyer  a > 

V period  of,  time,;n^  given 
atlone  point  In  tirhe^f  , 


Authentic 


...tests  kids  with  materials  they 
are  using  for  iel^lng  In  a 
similar  forniat  and  style. 


1 

'y- 

relates  to  what  kids  are  doing; 
Helps^.you  teach&see  where.  ■- 
. kids  are  /and  where  they're  / . 
going.  "Heath"  Is  riot  authentic  , 

Authentic  to  whom?  Teacher?  » 
Principal?  Student?  If  we  taught 
only  whafs  authentic,  we  would 
be  teaching  only  hjrictional  skills. 

...means  that  you  have 
information  that  would  have 
intewater  reliability.  It  is 
useful  Infbrmatlbn.  Gets 
; confused  Withl’Valid"  & 
"reliable". 


...is  using  real  worid  materiats  io> 
demonstrate  what  the  child  knows 
& understands^ot  do  they, get  it, 
but  how  did  theyTamve.  irs  ^ i 
authentic  if  ybiif  a^essment 
reveals  strmegies  & processes. 


and  Authentic  Assessment 


IS. 


...done  on  what* s being  taught 
Iri  the  ctassroom.  As  skills 
within  authentic  wbricv  * 


...actual  documents  used  to  see 
what  kids  can  do!  Different  for 
different  kids.  Should  be  geared  tj> 
the  individuaPs  ability. 


...Is  a riew  buzz  word  ~ 
something  new  to  buy.  There's 
room  for  both  standardized  and 
authentic.  There's  a need  for 
subjective  & objective  data. 

' — ■ ■ ' I ^ 


"different  for  everyone". 
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What  Makes  Assessment  OF 
Learning  "Authentic"  ??? 


'Z  representative  of  performance  in  the  field 
^ evaluate  "essentials"  of  performance  against 
well-ariiculated  performance  standards 
'/  involves  self  assessment 
'/  involves  public  presentation  of  work 


"Authentic"  assessment  focuses 
student  energies  on.  . . 


. . . challenging,  performance-oriented  tasks 
that  require  analysis,  integration  of  knowledge, 
and  invention,  as  well  as  highly  developed 
written  and  oral  expression,  rather  than  simply 
focusing  on  recall  and  recognition  of  facts. 


• A • 


[ 


are  quickest  and  cheapest,  but  also  most  narrow.  They 
encourage  a focus  on  raising  scores  rather  than  achievement 
and  on  remembering  rather  than  using. 

are  less  narrow,  but  can 

also  be  less  authentic.  They  encourage  a focus  on  content 
coverage  and  skills. 

more  time  consuming  and  harder  to  score  collectively  in  fair, 
and  stable  ways. 


The  Question: 


What  do  students  know  and  do? 


#*  > 


SO:  make  the  task 
smaller  (for  awhile) 


So  what  to  do  ??? 


First:  adopt  & adapt  a small  number  of 
tools  that  are  kid  focused  and  tailored. 
make  sure  one  is  basic  skills  oriented  (e.g., 
CBA  probes) 

'Z  make  sure  one  is  performance-oriented  (e.g., 
one  project/year) 

make  sure  one  is  cumulative  (e.g.,  a specific 
number  item  portfolio 

Second:  develop  systems  and  procedures 
that  sample  & summarize  the  kid-systems 
for  program  assessment. 
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Content  Areas 

Reading 

CBA's 

Probes  (HES’s)  y 

Heath  probes  y y / y y y 
Monthly  probes  ^ v V V v v 
Notebook  samples 
Modified  Miscue  Analysis 
Reading  check  list 
Monthly  timed  reading 
Fluency  probes  as 
needed  v 

Individual  reading  graphs 
Maurice  Clay  Literacy  test 
Yearly  basic  concept 


Geography 

Social 

Studies 


Soc.  St.  projects 
Rubrics^ yV  y/yj 

Mind  maps  ^ ^ ^ 
Daily  oral  / 

geography  » 

Key  concepts 


cience 

Rubrics  ^ 
Key 

concepts 
Mind  maps 


Ca 


Spelling 

Homework 
Test  weeklyy^^ 
Word  lists 
Spelling 
Spelling  at  level 
check 


||l  Behavior  & 

^ Self-management 

Daily  record  of  behavior 
Self-manager  checklist 
Social  & emotional 
check 

Behavior  color  chart 


Basic 

concepts  ^ 

BOEHM  tests 
Inform/formal 
assessment 


Language/Writing 

Daily  oral  language 
Informal  comprehension  & written 
lang.  y 
Writing  “ 

Writing  4-5  X a year 
Writing  samples  as  needed 

b,<i>  0/„ 

>/  y 

HES’S  probes  y 
Graphs  for  individuals 
Math  probes  ✓ ^ 
Homework  j V 
Daily  format/ 
observation 
Fact  timed  tests 
Individual  math  file 


Miscellaneous 

Art  rubrics 
Homework 
Journals 
Anecdotal  notes 
PE  skills  checklist  . 

Fluency  probes  in  Kn^boarding 
Probes  for  library  skills 
Music-  informal  observation 
Teacher  generated  random  probes 
Informal  noticing  & noting  of  studerdJ^aming 
styles  ^ 

Informal  assessment  for  groups 
Rubrics 

Checklists  y y y 
Oral  presentafioiBS  v 
Specific  skill  probes 
Diagnostic  tests  as  needed 


What  do  you  like  to  know  about  your  student's 
learr 


J? 

★ That  they  are: 

★ ...if  there  are  problems 

• being  challenged  and  working 

it  ...about  their  individual 

hard 

progress 

• adjusting  socially 

it  ...What  they  are  learning 

iP^  • learning  academic  skills 

★ ...so  1 can  help  at  home 

• keeping  up 

it  ...overall  development 

**  * 

Are  you  getting  that 

the  staff  all 

day.Yes 

★ Yes,  through  parent  conferences 

★ Yes 

★ Not  always  ^ ^ 

What  other  information  would  you 
like? 


★ More  specific  Information  on  the  report  card.  What  do  symbols  mean? 

★ Open  communication  with  teachers  and  other  school  services 

★ Is  satisfied  because  she  forces  communication 

★ More  grades/graded  work/tests  and  test  scores.  Better  grading  standards  and 
criteria 

'A'  Satisfied  (3) 

★ That  child  is  not  wasting  time 

★ Academic  and  social  expectations  for  the  year 


ir  if 


O 


Not  much  or  little.  They  are  too  subjective;  very  general. 
The  symbols  are  meaningless  and  unclear,  so  I make 
assumptions  about  how  my  student  is  doing.  (5) 


What  do  you  learn 
from  report  cards 
about  your  child's 
learning? 


The  information 
is  inaccurate. 


Report  cards 

don't  identify  problems. 


Rep>ort  cards  tell  me  if  my  student  is  up  to  par  on 
skills.  They  give  me  assurance  of  how  my 
student  is  doing.  (2) 

1 already  know  how  my  student  is  doing.  I don't  need  report 


cards. 


more  narrative 

more  information  on  social/behavioral  issues 
expectations  for  grade  level 
checklists 

comments  from  teachers 
feedback  on  social  adjustment 
traditional  letter  grades  to  give  a clearer  picture 


<=>§ 


o 
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Assessment  Practices  Mentioned  by  Parents 

(to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas") 

CBA's  n 


4 


SAT'S 


4 


testing 

oral  feedback 

teachers  go  beyond 

testing 

quiz  probes 

standardized  tests 

rubrics 

reading  tests 

classroom  tests 


* 
4 


spelling  tests 


math  tests 


checklists  of: 
reading  skills 
(2) 

reading  rates  (1) 
math  skills  (2) 


Boehm 

observation 
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What  parents 
said  about: 


CBA's 


Two  parents  said  they  like  them. 

Great  for  a more  realistic  look  to  see  where  kids  are. 

''Good  tool  for  checking  progress  and  grouping  for  math  and  reading> 

SAT'S 

SAT's  are  not  real  life  stuff,  but  are  useful  for  comparison. 
Okay  for  overall  measurement,  but  scores  not  timely. 

Not  valuable.  Kids  fold  under  pressure. 

Don't  give  realistic  picture  of  kids'  abilities. 

Scores  might  come  back  to  haunt  kids. 

Wants  to  see  actual  questions. 

Shouldn't  be  a big  deal. 


5 parents 
had  no 
comments. 


er|c 
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Phase  3 (or  4 or  ?) 

SCHOOLS  PROJECTS,  FALL  1996 


IV 


AGGRESSIVE 

AMSmOUS 

ARGUMENTATIVE 


FUN 

FUN 

FUNCTIONAL 
FLEXIBLE 
FLEXIBLE! 
FRUSTRATED 
FAIRLY  COHESIVE 


CARING 

CRASS  ^ 

COOPERATIVE 

COOPERATIVE 

CREATIVE 

CREATIVE 

COMPATIBLE 

CAUSTIC  IN  A FRIENDLY  \ 


GET-rr-DONE 
GROUNDED 
GOOD  TEACHERS 


LAUGHING 
LAID  BACK 
LOTS  OF  VARIETY 
LIVELY 

LOTS  OF  TALENT 


DIVERSE 
DIVERSE 
DETERMINED 
DEHNITE  IDEAS 


KID-CENTERED 


PERSUASIVE 
PROBLEM-SOLVERS 
POWER  STRUGGLES 
i PRODUCTIVE 
PRACTICAL 
PENSIVE 


H 

W 

N 


HELPFUL 

HARRIED 

HESITANT 

HONEST 

HARDWORKING 


EASY 

EXCITING 

EXPERT 

ENTHUSIASTIC 

ENTHUSIASTIC 

ENERGETIC 

ENJOYMENT 


INNOVATIVE 

INTELUGENT  CREATIVENESS 

INTELUCENT 

INSPIRED 


MOTIVATED 


0 


OPEN 

opinionated 

OPINIONATED 


NON-CONFORMIST 

NOT  SCARED  OF  DIFFERENCES 


u 


V 

Y VE 


V 


RESPECTFUL 

RAUNCHY 

RISKY 


WARM 

WELl^MEANING 


STRONG 

STEADY 

SILLY 

SUPPORTIVE 
SUPPORTIVE 
STRONG-WILLED 
STRONG-WILLED 
SPOUTED 
SELF-INITIATING 
\ SCATTERED 
SELF-DIRECTED 


TRUSTING 

THOUGHTFUL 


y HE  YIUA6E 
*^HE  ARGOKAUTS 
, HE  NEIGHBORHOOD 


1 4 0 

o 

ERIC 
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M?  HO  ftRS  WE#PF 


well  rounded 


we  have 

different 

expertise 


we  are  pretty  informal 


there  are  some 
less  strong 
people  In  the 
group 


weVe  just 
getting  a 
feel  for 
each  other 


some  are  really 
creative,  not  real 
structured,  yet  they 
get  a lot  of  things 
from  their  students 


art  appreciation 

everyone  should  have  a 
voice  If  they  choose  to 


one  person  Is 
overpowering 


there’s  a lot  we  could  do  if 
we  could  get  together 


THE  HElGHBOTmoOT) 


we  are  all  competent 
teachers;  we  listen  well 


we  aren’t 
interested  in 
being  clones^ 

history 


wrttinQ 


willing  to  try  new 
things;  we  like  to 
push  forward 


oat  STtEMQTHS  kW  &UUT1E& 
ktt  BtOdaHT  TOOETHEK  kW 
OTIUZEV 

I 

good  communicators 


emotkMtal  stuff 


a mix  of  styles:  a couple  have 
global  styles,  others  work  with 
details,  outwards  toward  the 
big  picture 


we  all  have  strong  beliefs 
• about  how  we  teach 
•risk-taking 
•mixing  all  ages  of  kids 


we  have  a lot  of  “get  up  and 
go”,  determination  & patience 
and  a lot  of  strengths 


working  hard 


we  haven’t  fully  developed 
pulling  together  yet,  but 
we’re  having  a good  time 


we  all  have  very  high 
expectations 


THE  VliaSE 


er|c 


2 


1 


V«0  ARE  VEPPP 


same  kind  of  philoeophy  ^ 


■t) 


r. 


very  functional 


fun 

down  to  earth 
ba&ice 
middle  of  the  road 
evenly  matched 
good  friends 
do  our  own  thing 
very  musical 
do  a lot  of  talking 


1 


We  work  on  the  agenda 
that  Lee  ^ives  us 


goal  seekers 


creative  brainstorming 

getting  to  know  each  other, 
building  a good  foundation  of 
safety  and  trust,  working 
slowly  and  carefully 


a safe  place  for  people  to  talk 

we  all  have  ^iifferent  roles: 

shopper,  paperwork,  note  taker 
food  person  (strawberry  shortcake).. 


we  are  working  so  well 
together,  it*s  easy  to  share 
ideas  and  talk  about  future 
plans 


not  much  mixed  aged  grouping 


TttE  ARQOHftUTS 


mt  m 


FOR  STUDENTS 

...kids  learn  it's  okay  to  work/sodalize  with  kids  of  different  ages  and  abilities. 
..  .we’ll  give  kids  more  specific  help  than  when  we  were  alone. 

...we  somehow  "humanize"  the  kids  to  the  real  world. 

...kids  feel  safe  and  comfortable. 

...we'll  see  improvement  in  kids. 

...kids  know  they  are  accepted. 

...kids  get  better  teaching. 

...kids  make  progress. 


FOR  TEKHERS 


...to  be  more  refreshed. 
...we  all  express  ourselves. 

...  that  we  made  this  work. 
...we  all  feel  part  of  something. 
..we  all  feel  good  about  all  the  work  we've  done. 
...we  have  figured  out  satisfying  ways  to  work  together. 
...we've  supported  each  other  in  solving  daily  problems. 

..  to  get  help  in  my  weaker  areas,  and  provkte  help  to  others. 


Me  1-L  KE  A COMMUMIXy  OF  LE^^HEES  ...we  still  like  each  other;  we're  still  meeting;  no  one  has  "bailed." 

VITHIH  THE  COMMUNITY  OF 

BoHtMH  UEMtHT«y  6c«ool."  'the  ViU.»6E 


er|c 
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VHERE  ARE  NIE  QomSP 


FOR  TUCKERS 

do  fun  stuff  as  a group,  feel  comfortable  cross  planning  with  different  people, 
more  than  group  goals,  just  to  know  what  rm  doing  in  my  ciassroom. 
team  about  the  multiple  intelligences  and  apply  some  at  this  level, 
some  new  ideas  so  we  can  get  some  themes  going  eventually. 
erKNjgh  coordination  so  kids  don’t  repeat  stuff, 
do  some  fun,  creative  things  with  muJtl-age  grotps 
feel  comfort^e  with  what  we’ve  done, 
be  comfortable  with  each  others’  kids, 
all  working  together  to  benefit  kids, 
some  cooperative  work, 
real  unity  and  camaraderie, 
have  some  new  Ideas, 
learn  from  other  groups, 
learning  from  others, 
trust 

...BECOME  STROMQER  AS  A 
QROIJ?  AMO  COME  TOGETHER. 

...FEEL  COMFORTABLE  VITH  VHAT 

ve've  dome.  ...have  some  MEV 

IDEAS.  ...LEARM  FROM  OTHER 
QROIJFS." 


FOR  STllPENTS 

...kids  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  other  kids. 

...better  sense  ofn^^erethe  kids  are  going. 

...expose  kids  to  lots  of  new  ideas. 

...I  hope  we’ve  found  a way  to  do  some  cooperative  work 
and  re-grouping  with  our  students.  I’m  realty  hterested  in 
that  mixing-up  stuff. 

...coordination  so  kids  don’t  move  into  the  next  room  and 
repeat  stuff. 


THE  HEIQHBORHOOt) 


For  Stuoemts 

.dcx^  some  special  things  for  the  kids, 
.would  Hke  everyone  in  the  work  group 
to  get  to  know  aO  the  kids. 


OTHER 

don’t  know;  I have  no  idea;  different  things; 
that  seems  so  far  away;  not  anything  particular; 
very  hard  for  me  to  see  right  now  where  we  are; 
don’t  know  exactly  what  we  will  get  out  of  it. 


“...THAT  ve've  VORREO  TOGETHER  VELL  AMO 
RESFECTEO  EACH  OTHER,  IMCLUOIMG  OlJR 
STRENGTHS  AMO  VEARMESSES." 


IThE  AR60mUT5 
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l^/haf  does  it  mean  to  work  tofetheif? 


•Choosing  our  name  helped  us  focus. 

•Choosing  Ml  helped  pull  us  together. 

•We  all  have  klde  at  heart. 

•We  want  to  mix  kieds  and  aedults. 

•The  reason  we  became  a work  group  was  to  do  more  with  Ml. 

•Our  agenda  now  consists  of  what  we  come  up  with  weekly  on  our  blackboard. 

•We  all  got  together  and  made  a list  of  things  we’d  like  to  do. 

•We  want  to  teach  the  social  skills  of  being  part  of  a group. 

•We  compromised.  We  brainstormed.  We  have  common  goals  and  common  wants  and 
needs. 

•Our  big  picture  is  the  use  of  our  common  time,  to  let  kids  read  together,  to  let  them 
soar. 

•Our  overall  focus  is  working  together,  using  everyone’s  abilities  In  a cooperative  way. 
•Understanding  the  range  of  gr^ades  1-5  so  we’re  more  able  to  help  the  next  grade  levels. 
•We  have  different  perceptions  of  what  we  have  to  talk  about. 

•The  teachers  planned  this  focus  last  spring  when  we  first  started  talking  about  forming 
these  groups. . . I’ve  been  very  hyped  by  their  planning  — we  are  supporting  them. 


^THtvaiAee 


•Right  now  it  is  pretty  gray. 

•WeVe  talked  about  focusing  on  the  arts. 

•We  don’t  vote  per  se,  we  just  take  a round  table  discussion. 

•We  kind  of  planned  for  a project  at  Christmas,  but  not  in  particular. 

•We  definitely  have  an  agenda,  so  I wouldn’t  say  it  was  exactly  informal. 
•So  far  the  group  isn’t  feeling  strongly  about  working  together  right  now. 
•We  just  take  turns  tossing  ideas  around  and  asking,  “what  do  you  think?” 
•We  want  to  do  the  group  activities,  but  are  more  focused  on  what  is 
happening  in  our  rooms. 


*%Vhatcvcr  businces  wc  have  input  into,  they  do  that  at  the 
be^innin^  eo  wc  can  be  freed  up.  If  they  are  talking  about 
curricuium,  wc  don’t  really  have  anything  to  say  about  that. 
We  don’t  have  a direction  yet,  eo  I don’t  know  what  i would 
have  a eay  in.  When  thln^e  do  come  up,  we  will  certainly  be 
happy  to  share  our  expertise.  When  I say  curricuium 
planning,  I mean  lessons  and  stuff  - we  just  aren’t  familiar 
with  that . . ** 


THENEI6HB0RH00D 


What  4Qes  tt  mean  fe  tferk  tagethar]^ 
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•Nice  to  have  a team  spirit. 

•We  are  creating  it  as  we  go  along. 

•It  is  easy  to  share  with  the  group. 

•We  are  there  to  just  hang  out. 

•The  ielea  for  teaming  has  been  elifficult. 

•Overall,  I am  feeling  very  gooel  about  this. 

•We  come  together  as  a group  to  solve  problems. 

•We  try  to  help  people  with  problems,  give  i^^eas. 

•We  are  not  functioning  yet  as  a group,  but  as  in^^ivWuals. 

•As  a group  we  will  eleciele  if  we  want  to  change  rules. 

•0ome  are  happier  people  now,  just  feel  safe  with  the  snTItter  group. 
•We  are  trying  to  be  loose  anel  not  have  too  many  rules,  we  want  to 
be  more  relaxeel. 

•We’ll  spenel  more  time  just  knowing  each  other  an^^  learning  to  work 
in  a group  of  aelults.  We  all  kin^^  of  fit  in. 


THIiR6QHAUT$ 


ttrs  NOT  ! ! I 


force  each  other, 
to  do  stuff 


ignore  some 
parts  of  the 
curriculum 


be  tense 


IF  . . . 


we  don’t  have  enou0h  time? 


we  have  to  do  something 
we  don’t  want  to  do"? 


we  don’t  agree? 


P 


this  is  a lot  harder  to  do? 


we  have  to  do  what 
other  groups  do? 

we  decide  it’s  too  hard? 

I have  to  spend  time?  (I  don’t  like  to.) 


/ 


o 
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Location:  RSR  SCHOOL  “MAPS”  OBSERVATION  GUIDE 

Time:  


C 

o 

a 

w 

c 

o 

3 


(L> 

O 


< 

tfH 

o 
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o 
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ASSESSMENT  MAP 


School: 

Room/Teacher: 


Date: 

Interviewer: 


Approach  to  Assessment: 

initial  planning 

Tools/Types  forms: 

documenting  learning 

grades 

re-planning 

scores 

samples 

rubrics 

ratings 

other 

Purposes: 

where  kids  are: 

how  they’ve  changed 


YOU 


BOHEMIA 


what  they  want 
what  they  get 
what  works  best 


Reading 

Language  Arts 

Social  Studies 

Math 

Music 

PE 

Computers 

Spanish 

Social/Emotional 


Role  Student  Assessment 
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Timeline: 


SEPT  OCT  NOV  DEC  JAN  FEB  MAR  APRIL  MAY  JUNE 


Uses  of  Information: 

Summarized: 

People  who  get/use: 

EAs 

kids 

district 

SPED 

teacher 

parents 

Student  Differential: 

everyone? 

each? 

Incidental/hidden  learning 


Examples  to  collect: 


Like/not  current  practices? 
Bohemia  agenda? 
“authentic  assessment”  ? 


Things  you  think  of  after  this: 
How  comprehensive? 


Characterization 


15 


3 


Schools/RSR/BASS.doc 


Bohemia  Parent  Assessment  Questionnaire 


How  many  children  do  you  have  at  Bohemia? 
Are  you  involved  in  an;y  school  activities? 


How  long  have  you  been  a parent  here? 


Can  you  think  of  three  adjectives  that  describe  what  the  school  is  like  for  you?  For  your  child(ren)? 


What  do  you  know  about  how  your  student  is  learning? 


What  kinds  of  assessments  are  used? 


How  are  results  reported  to  you,  your  student? 

What  kind  of  information  do  you  get  that  tells  you  how  your  kid  is  doing? 
How  often? 

How  do  you  get  it? 


What  do  you  learn  from  report  cards  about  your  student’s  leaming/progress? 
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What  do  you  like  to  know  about  your  student’s  learning? 


Are  you  receiving  that  information? 


What  would  you  like  that  you  aren’t  getting? 


Standardized  tests,  CBAs  probe  question 


What  does  your  student  understand  about  his  progess  is  measured? 


Does  he  participate  in  the  process? 


Does  he  feel  good  about  how  he’s  doing? 


Does  he  do  student  led  conferences? 


schools\fhotes\boh9  5\sur 


ohemia  Elementary  School 

£ducator  Suruey  - LUinter  1996 

Thankyoufor  taking  the  time  to  complete  our  survey.  Your  opinions  and  ideas  will 
help  us  to  work  together  to  improve  our  schooL 


Section  1:  The  school  community 


1 • Overall  impressions:  Fimsh  the  sentences  below  with  the3  -5  words  (or  phrases)  from  the  box 
which  best  describe  your  answer.  You  may  use  the  same  words  as  often  as  you  like.  If  none  of  the  words 
are  right  for  you  - use  your  own  words. 

Note:  To  save  time  you  can  write  the  numbers  of  the  words  or  phrases  you  choose. 


The  things  I like  most 
about  Bohemia  are..... 


Our  highest  priorities 
'should  be  .... 


1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 
9) 


L 


perseverance 

cooperation 

teaming 

order 

energy 

control 

challenge 

care 

kindness 


The  most  important  things 
for  children  are.... 


11)  fairness 

12)  play 

13)  safety 

14)  creativity 

15)  commitment 

16)  knoWedge 

17)  competition 

18)  welcome 

19)  success 

20)  math 


The  things  we  do 
best  are.... 


10)  questioning 

31)  leaming-another-language 

32)  getting^tong-with-others 

33)  opportunities-f  or -all-kids 

34)  parent- teacher-cooperation 
^35)  extending-kids-talents 


21)  collaboration 

22)  community 

23)  dtscipitne 

24)  fun 

25)  funrfing 

26)  teaching 

27)  notNng 

28)  reading 

29)  respect 

30)  understanding 

36)  everyday-Gfe-s kills 

37)  Oregon-Goals-2000 

38)  trying-new-thcngs 

39)  problem-solving 

40)  standards-of-behavior 


The  areas  I would  like  us 
to  do  better  in  are  .... 


think  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  


Essential  things  for  kids  to 
learn  are  .... 


L 


In  your  own  words  tell  us  what  you  think  are  the  most  important  things  for  students  to 
take  with  them  when  they  graduate  from  Bohemia  Eiementary  Schooi.... 


e 
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2*  Commuiiication  and  Information:  {CheckoneboxpreachUem) 

I feel  that  ...... 

• If  t have  a problem  at  school  I am  able  to  talk  to  another  staff  member  about  it 

• If  I have  a problem  at  school  I can  take  it  to  my  workgroup 

• Administrators  & educators  communicate  we9  at  Bohemia. 
• I know  about  the  curriculum  in  other  dasses  at  my  grade  level. 

• Teachers  give  parents  the  information  they  need  about  their  chfld's  progress. 

• I communicate  with  the  site  committee  about  school  issues. 

• I provide  dear  information  to  parents  about  homework 
• General  & special  educators  communicate  weO  at  Bohemia. 
• Children  find  me  easy  to  approach  (or  information. 
• I am  about  well  informed  about  school  events. 


Ncy«<' 

Somo- 

times 

Uiwtliy 

Always 

This  does  aot 
apply  tome 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1^1 

!□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

M 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□I 

!□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□1 

!□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ ! 

!□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 1 

!□ 

3*  Participation  - Working  together:  {Check  one  box  for  each  item  that  best  describes  your  interest  or  invoivement) 


Some  of  the  ways  educators  & parents  can 
work  together  are  .. 

• in  dassroom  programs  e.g.  reading,  projects. 

• site  committee 
• curriculum  plarming  discussions 

• field  trips,  school  sport  school  camps  & other  activities 

• other  i.e 

Some  of  the  ways  staff  can  work  together 
are  .. 

• grade  level  meetings 

• team  teaching 

• workgroup  meetings 

• site  committee 
• ger^ral  education/spedal  education  teams 

• curricuium  planning  meetings 
• informal  meetings 

• other  I.e 


rmicc 
interested  ra 
wodiafwiA 
pucatstetaff 
tnlhbaiea 

Tm  not 
interested  b«t 
other  sUfT 
sbooldhare 
the 

oppoctDBJty 

1 would  like  to 
do  this 

Ido  this 
sometimes 

Ido  this 
often 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Anything  else  you  want  us  to  know? 


Section  2:  Teaching  S»  learning  | 


In  this  section  you  have  five  chokes  for  each  response.  Rate  each  of  the  statements ... 

# 1 - if  you  arc  PLEASED  i,c.  **You  really  like  the  way  the  school  does  this,*’ 

# 2 - if  you  are  SATISFIED  ix.  **You  think  the  school  is  just  OK  here.” 

# 3 - if  you  are  CONCERNED  i.c.  **You  think  there  are  problems  here.” 

# 4“if  you  are  VERY  COfiCUViHEJy  i,t.**You  think  the  school  do^n’t  do  this 

Mfell.&  that  there  are  serious  problems  here.” 

# 5 > if  you  are  not  sure  what  to  answer,  or  if  the  statement  doesn^t  apply  to  you  or  your 

experience.  


At  Bohemia  children  are  learning 

a)  to  become  readen.  and  lovcn  of  books  / 

b)  about  their  local  community  and  history,  and  the  world  around  them 

c)  to  become  problem  solvers  / 

d)  basic  reading  skills  / 

e)  how  to  work  together  with  one  another  / ....... 

0 to  undentand  math  and  to  use  matfi  in  their  daily  lives  / 

g)  to  be  creative  / ....... 

h)  about  health  and  well-being  / 

i)  to  write  wdl  and  in  difTerent  ways  / 

j)  about  computers  and  the  place  of  technology  in  our  lives  # 

k)  to  undentand  and  respect  one  another  / 


I wotdd  like  suppoct  orpcofcssional 
derdopment  In  this  am 

CH  IZh 

* I would  like  to  ooUabotato  with  oolle^goes  on 


peersiifjpoit  in  this  i 


* I am  particuladly  intoested  in  ... 


I)  other  i.e 


Creating  a successful  learning  environment  for  students 

a)  School  rules  and  expectations  for  appropriate  behavior  are  dear  to  students,  teachers  and  parents  / 

b)  Teachets  make  learning  fun,  interesting  and  active  for  students  / 

c)  In  general  students  are  interested  in  learning  / 

<h  Classes  provide  a disdplined  teaming  environment  / 

e)  Chikhen  are  taught  to  work  cooperativdy  with  other  students  / 

0 Childrea  get  the  support  they  need  to  be  suocessftd  / 

g)  Teachers  deal  effectivdy,  faiiiy.  safely,  and  respectfully  with  children 

when  there  are  problems  / 

h)  The  atmosphere  in  classrooms  is  pleasant  etKouragtng  and  warm  # ....... 

i)  Teachers  tailor  learning  to  children's  individual  talents,  aptitudes  arxl  needs 

j)  Children  are  challenged  to  do  their  best  in  school  / 

k)  The  atroo^)here  in  the  hallways,  lunch  areas  and  playgrounds  is  energetic, 

encouraging  and  cooperative  / 


* I would  like  support  or  professional 

devdopmait  In  Ifab  area  

Qes  Qo’ 

* I would  like  to  collaboato  with  ooUes^goes  on 
peersupport  in  this  area  

Qes  Q« 

* I am  perdculariy  interested  in 


i)  Other  i.c 


Student  assessment  & program  evaluation 

a)  Report  cards  give  a good  idea  of  childien't  work  over  the  term  / 

b)  Students  are  taught  to  assess  thetr  own  tcaniing  / 

c)  Student  led  conferenoes  are  a good  way  for  parents,  teachers  and  students  to  review 

learning  together  # 

<b  Assessment  practices  at  difTerent  grade  levels  are  consistent  # 

e)  Student  portfolios  (comparative  samples  of  each  child's  work  over  the  term) 

are  a good  way  to  review  student's  progress  # 

^ Parents  have  a good  picture  of  the  overall  programs  & approaches  at  Bohemia  # .. 

ERIC  Other  i.c,  K O 


^ [ would  like  support  or  professional 
devdopment  in  this  area 

IZh  D" 

«I  would  like  to  colUboiate  with  ooUcagues  oo 
peersupport  In  this  area  

D-  0| 

* I sm  paticalflrfy  intocsted  in  -« 


y 


In  conclusion,  tell  us  about  yourself 


Draw  a tine 
through  the 
phraaea  which 
are  NOT  true  for 
you. 


I have  lived  in  Cottage  Orove  for  more  than  5 years. 

When  I was  a child  I loved  scIkx^  I attended  school  in  Oregon. 

I do  not  live  in  Cottage  Orove. 

I have  worked  as  an  educator  for  less  than  3 years. 

When  I was  a child  I was  unhappy  at  school.  I work  in  more  than  4 dassrooms. 
We  speak  mainly  Spanish  at  home?  I work  in  more  than  1 dassroom. 

I have  lived  in  Cottage  Orove  for  less  than  2 yean. 

I work  part-time.  I work  in  a multi-age  dassroom. 

We  speak  mainly  En^ish  at  home.  I have  school-age  kids  at  home. 

I have  worked  in  education  for  more  than  10  yean.. 

We  speak  both  English  & Spanish  at  home. 


Tell  ue  about  your  talents  and 
akilla  aa  an  educator. 


I spend  most  of  my  time  at  school  as . 

(circU  one  role) 
a teacher 

* an  educational  assistant 

* an  administrator 

* a special  educator 

As  an  educator  I 


How  many  of  the  children  you  work 
with  are  ... 

=^Girls  # Boys  # 

=^Ideatined  for  special  education  assistance 

and  have  an  lEP?  # 

=^On  the  Tide  1,  “Extra  Classroom  help**, 
HOTS,  and/or  BOOST  Programs?  # 

o 


Eatimate  the  % of  the  children  you  work  with  who  find 
achooi  atreaafui?  % 


Why? 
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joliemia  Elementary  School 
l^rent  Suruey  - lUinter  1 996 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  our  survey.  Your  opinions  and  ideas  will 
help  us  to  work  together  to  improve  our  school. 


Section  1:  The  school  community 


1 . Overall  impressions:  Finish  the  sentences  below  with  the  3-5  words  (or phrases)  from  the  box 
which  best  describe  your  answer.  You  may  use  the  same  words  as  often  as  you  like.  If  none  of  the  words 
are  right  for  you  - use  your  own  words. 

Note:  To  tave  time  you  can  write  the  numbers  of  the  words  or  phrases  you  choose. 


2.  Communication  and  Information: 

1 feel  that  {Check  one  box  for  each  Uem) 

• tf  I have  a problem  with  school  I am  able  to  talk  to  a teacher  about  it 

• It  is  easy  to  make  ooritact  with  the  administrators  at  Bohemia. 

• I know  what  is  going  on  in  my  child's  (children's)  classrooms 

• I get  all  the  Infonnation  I need  when  I cfiscuss  my  child's  progress  with  the  teachers. 

• I read  an  the  information  that  comes  to  our  home  from  my  child's  teachers. 

• I would  like  to  know  more  about  my  child's  teaming  and  progress 

• I know  what  to  do  to  help  with  homework 

• I am  wen  Informed  about  school  events 

• The  Information  that  is  sent  home  from  the  office  is  useful 

3.  Participation'  - Working  together: 


Never  Sooie>  Usually  Always 
times 


□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Some  of  the  ways  parents  can  be  involved 
are  ..  (pheck  the  box  that  describes  your  interest  or 
involvement) 

• helping  in  classrooms  e.g.  reading,  projects. 

• site  committee 

• curriculum  planning  discussions 
•field  trips 

• P.T.A. 

• school  sport 

• school  camps  and  other  activities 

• fundraising 

• visiting  their  children's  classrooms 

• other  i.e. 


Tm  not 
iBterea^ 
lathis 

Tm  not 
interested 
but  ocher 
pereots 
sboold 
hive  the 
oppoitnniiy 

□ 

I would 
l^todo 

tlik 

Ido  this 
sometimes 

Ido  this 
often 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Anything  else  you  want  us  to  know? 
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I Section  2:  Teaching  S*  learning 


In  (his  section  you  have  five  choices  for  each  response.  Rate  each  of  the  statements ... 

# 1 - if  you  are  PLEASED  i.e.  **You  really  like  the  way  the  school  does  this,*’ 

# 2 ‘ if  yaaarcSATlSFlEVi.c,**  You  think  the  school  is  Just  OK  here,** 

# 3 • if  yoa  arc  COtiCEVitiEV  i.c,  **You  think  there  are  problems  here,** 

# 4 • if  you  are  VERY  CONCERNED  i.c,  **You  think  the  school  doesn’t  do  this 

well,  di  that  there  are  serious  problems  here.  ** 

# 5 > if  you  are  not  sure  what  to  answer,  or  if  the  statement  doesn’t  apply  to  you 

experience. 


or  yoor 


At  Bohemia  children  are  learning 

a)  to  become  readers,  and  loven  of  books  § 

b)  about  their  local  oommunity,  and  history  and  the  worid  around  them 

c)  to  become  proUem  solvers  / 

d)  basic  reading  skills  / 

e)  how  to  work  together  with  one  another  / 

0 to  understand  math  and  to  use  math  in  their  daily  lives  # 

g)  to  be  creative  # 

h)  about  health  and  well-being  § 

i)  to  write  well  and  in  diffetent  ways  / 

j)  about  computers  and  the  place  of  technology  in  our  lives  # 

k)  to  understand  and  respect  one  another  / 


X 


would  like  to  know  more  about 
tfnfhing  & learning. 


Qes 


would  like  to  leam  more  about  how 
""iktp  thdrciiildm  witfi  learning. 

cih 

* 1 am  particulariy  intesested  in  ... 


dh 

ente  caa 

dh 

J 


1)  other  i.e #.. 


o 


Creating  a successful  learning  environment  for  students 

a)  School  rules  and  expectations  for  appropriate  behavior  are  clear  to  students,  teachers  and  puents  / .. 

b)  Teachers  make  learning  fun.  interesting  and  active  for  students  / 

c)  In  general  students  are  interested  in  learning  / 

d)  Classes  provide  a disciplined  learning  environment  / 

e)  Children  are  taught  to  work  cooperatively  with  other  students  / 

0 Children  get  the  support  they  need  to  be  successful  / 

g)  Teachers  deal  eiTecdvely.  fairly,  safely,  and  respectfully  with  children 

when  there  are  problems  / 

h)  The  atmosphere  in  classrooms  is  pleasant  encouraging  and  warm  # 

i)  Teachers  tailor  learning  to  childrea*s  individual  talents,  aptitudes  and  needs  # 

j)  Children  are  challenged  to  do  their  best  in  school  # 

k)  The  atmosi^ere  in  the  hallways,  lunch  areas  and  playgrounds  is  energetic, 

encouraging  and  cooperative  # 


1 


*1  would  like  to  lean  more  about  bow  paents 
cai  hdp  create  oondtions  that  support  their 
diUden’s  leamlqg. 


Ch 


I am  paticulaly  interested  in . 


1)  Other  i.c 


a 
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Student  assessment  and  program  evaluation 

a)  Report  cards  give  a good  idea  of  childreo*s  work  over  the  term  # 

b)  Students  are  taught  to  assess  their  own  learning  # 

c)  Student  led  coofetehces  are  a good  way  for  parents,  teachers  and  students  to  review 

learning  together  # 

d)  Assessment  practices  at  different  grade  levels  are  consistent  # 

e)  Student  portfolios  (comparative  samples  of  each  child*s  work  over  the  term)  are  a good 

way  to  review  shident's  progress  # 

Parents  have  a good  picture  of  the  overall  programs  and  approaches  at  Bohemia  # 


hnifiiiiffnffTiiam  Other  i.e. 


* I would  like  to  know 
more  about  assessment 

IZh  D" 

* I am  particulariy  interested  in  ... 


mM 


I Section  5:  Opportunities  for  Bohemia 


[What  other  ways  could  parents  help  out  at  the  school  and/or 
work  with  the  Site  Committee?  | 


If  you  had  3 wishes  what  would  you 
wish  for  Bohemia  Elementary  School 


What  local  resources  or  people 
we  are  not  already  using  could 
help  our  school? 


In  conclusion,  tell  us  about  yourself  &.your  family 


How  many  children  who  live  In  your 
home  ... 

=^Aneiid  Bohemia  Qcmentary  School? 

Girii  i Boy*  # 

Receive  special  education  assistance  and 
have  an  lEP?  # 

Are  on  the  Tide  1.  *^tra  Classroom  help* 
^ and/of  BOOST  Proeraras?  # 


BOHEMIA  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  STUDENT  SURVEY  [K-1] 


Teachers’  folder  (1) 


Preparing  the  student  surveys. 

In  order  to  match  demographic  information  to  student  survey  responses  (AND  protect 
confidentiality),  we  have  provided  space  on  the  final  page  of  the  survey  forms  for  coded  student 
information.  All  that  is  required  is  that  you  place  a number  or  colored  dot  in  3 to  5 boxes  on  each  form, 
before  distributing  the  survey  forms  to  the  students  (See  table  below). 


NOTE;  the  students  will  not  put  their  names  on  their  survey  responses.  We  suggest  that  you 
distribute  the  survey  forms  with  student  names  attached  on  sticfdes  so  that  they  can  be  removed. 


=>  Box  1:  Class  ID  #.  This  mmber  which  will  not  be  related  to  grade  level,  will  enable  teachers 
to  request  a confidential  summary  of  the  responses  from  their  classes,  if  they  wish  (see  over). 
Individual  classroom  summaries  will  NOT  be  used  for  the  school  profile. 


o Box  2;  Gender  information. 


o Box  3;  First  language 
information. 


Dot  color 

Gender 

red 

blue 

boy 

Dot  color 

First  language 

red 

English 

blue 

Spanish 

green 

other 

o Box  4;  Student  support  or 
special  program  information: 


Dot  color 

Special  program 

red 

If  student  has  lEP 

blue 

If  student  has  been  identified  for 
Tale  1,  HOTS  or  BOOST  Programs 

green 

If  the  student  is  considered  to  be  in 
the  TAG  group 

no  dot 

If  the  student  is  not  in  one  of  the 
above  groups 

o Box  5;  Additional  support  to 
complete  the  survey: 


Dot  color 

Additional  support 

red 

Assistance  of  peer-tutor 

blue 

Responses  written  by  support  person 
from  student’s  verbal  answers 

green 

Other 

no  dot 

If  student  completes  survey  with 
class 

1G4 


Teachers’  folder  (2) 


Administering  the  Student  Survey 

We  suggest  that  in  the  students  complete  the  survey  as  a class  group.  Overheads  have  been 
provided  so  that  you  can  led  the  children  through  the  2 pages  of  the  survey  form  question  by  question 
(This  will  help  those  students  who  cannot  read  the  survey  easily). 

■ ^ Purpose  for  doing  the  survey:  Before  beginning  the  survey  discuss  the  purpose  with  the  children, 
i.e.  we  wish  them  to  tell  us  what  they  feel  about  school  so  that  we  can  all  work  together  to  make  the 
school  better. 

=>  Confidentiality:  Also  discuss  the  reason  for  confidentiality  with  the  children,  i.e.  so  everyone  gets  a 
say  and  no-one  has  to  worry  about  what  others  think  of  what  they  say.  Please  explain  to  the 
children  that  they  are  not  to  put  their  names  on  the  survey  form,  and  that  they  are  to  remove 
the  stickle  with  their  name  before  handing  the  survey  in. 

=>  Overheads: 

=>  Start  the  K-1  Survey  form  on  Page  2:  Each  question  has  a related  symbol  next  to  the  text 
for  easy  identification  from  the  overhead. 

Pront  page:  Explain  the  drawing  task  to  the  children.  We  suggest  that  a group  of  grade 
4/5  students  go  around  the  class  to  ask  the  children  to  tell  them  what  they  have  drawn,  and 
then  write  key  words  on  the  drawings. 

Assistance:  For  those  students  who  cannot  complete  the  form  independently,  assistance  may  be 
provided,  either  jfrom  a peer  tutor  or  an  adult  In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  if  the  adult  were  not 
the  teacher  or  educational  aide  who  usually  works  with  the  student 

Classroom  summary:  Please  provide  us  with  the  following  classixiom  summary: 


Class  Summary  i.  Class  id# 

^ of  students  in  Class  j 

Grade  level/s 

Category 

Group 

2.  Cender 

• girls 

• boys 

3.  First  Language 

• English 

• Spanish 

• other 

4.  Student  Support 

• lEP 

• Title  1 etc. 

• Considered  TAG 

S Support  to  complete  survey 

• Peertutor 

• Writing  responses  for 
student 

• other 

U of  students  in  class  who  did  not 
complete  survey 

• absent  from  sdiool 

• disability 

• other 

Classroom  Profile:  If  you  wish  to  receive  a confidential  summary  of  the  information  from  your 
class  please  complete  the  box  below. 


Please  provide  me  with  a 
summary  of  my  class  responses 


Signature 


Name 


ohemia  Elementary  School 

Student  Suruey  [2-51  - UJfnter  1996 


d Tell  US  what  you  think 
.about  school .. 


YES  NO 


I have  friends  at  school  | V | © 


School  is  a safe  place  to  be.  [_^ 


in  my  room. 


into  trouble,  the  school  is  fair. 


I like  working  in  teams  and  table  groups. 


Other  kids  help  you  learn. 


I am  nice  to  other  kids.  V 


Teachers  care  about  kids.  V 


|v 

[0 

1 V 

V 

1® 

V 

® 

V 

® 

V 1 

1® 

V 

® 

V 

® 

16G 


er|c 


YES  NO 


^ Most  other  kids  are  nice  to  me. 

w A Sometimes  my  mom  or  dad  helps  out 
II  T at  school. 

Students  get  along  with  teachers. 


iMy  mom  or  dad  helps  with  my  homework, 


Some  kids  are  mean  to  me.  V 


©>iVO 


about  school. 


school  rules. 


- someone  in  the  office.  V 


|V|  1 

0 

V 1 

l0 

V 

0 

V 1 

l0 

1 V 1 

l0 

y 1 

l0 

1 V 1 

l0 

V 

1 0 

V 

0 

to: 

V 1 

0 

V 

0 

V 1 

0 

V 

0 

Do  you  have  anything  else  to  tell  us? 
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ohemia  Elementary  School 

Ctudent  Suruey  [K-1]  - Winter  1996 


Color  the  balloons  to  show 
how  you  feel  about .... 


- ' s-  .•  / 


It’s  great  I like  it! 


It’s  OK! 


Idon’tUkeit! 


o 

ERIC 


Green 

Yellow 

Red 

160 


I Mary  C Datm^^>£o!s  rrojects.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  January^  199^1 


Color  the  balloons  to  show 
how  you  feel  about .... 


It’s  great  I like  it! 


It’s  OK! 


170  I don’t  like  it! 


o 

ERIC 


Green 

Yellow 

Red 

Tell  us  about  your  favorite  things. 


Outside  class  - Circle  2 


talking  with  grown- 
ups at  school 


playing  with 
friends 

J 


helping  out,  running 
errands 


Assembly 


talking 
with  friends 


er|c 


making 
things,  art 


computers 


writing 


social 

studies 


X 


music 


working  on 
my  own  stuff 


library 


working  in 
groups 


1+1= 


^ ^ V ^ ^ ^ ^ 


math 


reading 
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I Mary  C Dalmau,  Schools  Projectt.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Januaiy,  1996  | 


computers 


Inside  class  - Circle  2 


I Mary  C Dalmau,  Schools  Projects,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  January,  I996~] 
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Bohemia  Teacher  Work  Group  Interview 


O 
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ERJC 


Parent 

Interview  Summary 

March  1996 


ISi 


How  would  vou . 
describe...? 


kind 

safe  rural 
''dedicated 


traditional 

'personal/individual  friendly 
"support  outgoing  close/close  knit 

small  structured  caring  homey  warm 
family 


available 
honest  very  nurturing 
focussed 
ambitious 
engaging 


kids  get  attention 
comfortable 

togetherness 
conservative 
child-oriented 


o 

ERIC 


18<> 





4- We  talked  to  15  families  who 
over  the  years  have  had  28 
children  at  Dorena. 


4^They  have  been  parents  at  Dorena  for 
14,12,  11,  8,  8,  7,  7,  6,  4,  4,  4,  3,  2,  1 year(s), 
3 mos. 

i(iThey  have  lived  in  the  community  for:  30, 

17,  11,  10,  9,  7,  4,  years, 

6 mos. 


I 4^Two  parents  live  outside  the 
community  but  bring  their 
children  in. 
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The  ISSU©  mentioned 
by  almost  everyone 

was 

lack  of  FUNDING 
because... 


...it  means 
split  classes 

fftHiift 


...classes  are  too  big 
the  school  might  close  f I 

ftflfft 


...there's  not 
enough  support 

fit 


..  music  and  art 
have  been  cut 


fit 


...the  school  program 
: well-n 

tit 


isn't  well-rounded 

• • • 


What  are  we 


...helping  kids  with  low  morale; 
there's  no  competition. 


...teachers  and  principals  are 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile. 


...we're  open  to  parents.  ^ behavior  program 

^ FAD 


...the  reading  program; 
higher  SAT  scores  in  reading. 


The  site  council  is  really  neat.  Parents  and  teachers 
come  together  to  dream  about  what's  good  for  kids. 
And  sometimes,  the  dreams  come  true. 


doing  well 


X Individualizing  education  for  kids 


^ site  improvement  ?i  split  classes 
library  resources  ?i  upgrading  technology 


managing  with  fewer  resources  FAD  classes 
creative  outings  working  to  keep  programs  going 
parent  involvement  ?i  dealing  with  adversity 
communication  between  parents  and  school 
managing  attitudes  after  loss  of  teachers 


How  the  school  is  organized: 

Some  problems: 


A part-time  principal  and  so  many 
personnel  changes  make  it  hard  to 

be  consistent  and  follow  through 
on  programs. 


"come  and  go"  population 
diversity  in  the  student  population 


Lunchtime  is  unpleasant. , 
I The  kids  can't  even  talk. 


There  are  a lot  of  talented  parents 
whose  skills  are  not  being  used. 


We  hope  the  principal  will  be 
more  of  a principal  and  not  so 
much  of  a friend  to  certain  people. 


parents  making  policy  decisions 


certified  and  classified  staff  don't  blend 


trying  to  accomplish 


How  the  school  is  organized: 

The  biggest  problem  (mentioned  by  9 parents)  is; 


" I don't  know  how  they  made  the  dedslon;  why 
they  did  it.  When  they  have  the  same  teacher 
twice  do  they  do  different  things?  My  daughter 
didn't  understand  why  her  friends  moved  and  she 
didn't.  She  thought  she  failed.  She  was  a fourth 
grader  in  the  4/5  split  last  year,  and  did  all  of  the 
fifth  grade  work." 

"When  you  divide  classes  in  two  it's  real  rough 
on  the  kids.  Now  my  older  daughter  is  a fast 
learner  and  she's  always  been  in  the  group  that 
went  ahead.  But  with  my  second  daughter  1 might 
be  in  a position  where  she  is  going  to  be  with  the 
group  that  stays  behind  and  does  that  teacher  1 
more  year.  And  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  deal 
with..." 


...there  were  huge  problems  which  still  aren’t  resolved. 


" ...  the  parents  see  it...you  either  flunk  (if  you  stay  back),  or  you  pass  (if  you  move  up).  That's 
exactly  how  we  see  it.  The  school  district  has  done  the  most  awful  job,  AWFUL  job  of  setting 
the  parents  up  to  help  their  child  walk  through  it.** 


er|c 


Curriculum  .... 


That  it  develop  a curriculum  that's  on  the  cutting  edge, 
that  draws  upon  the  people  in  the  rural  community  to 
help  that  happen.  More  instruction  from  outside  people. 

FAD  classes,  field  trips,  other  programs  at  school. 

More  offerings  (resources,  books,  etc.)  for  bright  kids. 

More  offerings  for  kids  at  the  high  end  of  fifth  grade. 

More  for  all  kids,  since  so  much  (art,  music,  PE)  has  been  cut. 

A balance  between  the  academics  and  helping  the  children 
understand  that  there's  more  to  education  than  just  what  you 
see  in  the  classroom.  Openness  and  attempts  to  broaden 
the  kids'  horizons  in  the  world  around  them. 


Computers 


5 
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Overall,  the  faculty  is: 


Incredibly 

traditional 


Pretty  traditional 

Traditional  •“  < ♦ More  traditional  than  innovative 

^ Q but  in  a very  positive  way. 

^ ^ 


Some  are  more  traditional 
and  they're  real  good 


V 


V 


Pretty  supportive 
^ of  change  and 
Q new  things. 


They're  as  innovative  as  any  teachers  I've 
experienced.  The  conservatism  is  driven  more 
by  the  broad  range  of  values  that  the  students  bring 
and  the  homes  they  come  from. 


e 


ERIC 


Traditional 


Try  to  teach  the  basics,  reading,  math. 

Not  afraid  the  try  new  things,  but  finding  what  works 
and  sticking  with  it.  Don't  try  new  things  just 
because  they  are  new. 


FAD 


Spanish 


computers 


Some  only  use  the  book.  The  curriculum 

changes  when  they  get  a new  textbook. 

...in  the  way  the  students  relate 
to  the  teachers  and  staff. 
The  Mr.  and  Mrs.... 


They're  always  trying  something  new 

Sometimes  they  go 

overboard  switching  things  too  much. 


Split  classes  are  a little  more  innovative  than  traditional. 


Innovative 


0 / 


Some  conservatism 
is  forced  on  the 
teachers  by  the 
students 
they  get. 


Teachers: 


help  kids. 

are  so  great. 

are  really  great. 

really  work  to  help  kids. 

are  always  friendly  and  comfortable. 

all  have  pros  and  cons. 

are  involved. 

give  hugs. 

treat  kids  good. 

are  receptive  to  ideas. 


Writing  grants  is  a labor  of  love. 

They  care  and  are  concerned  that  kids  get  a quality  education. 

It’s  a caring  staff,  a good  staff.  I'm  sure  there  are  areas  for 
improvement,  but  I think  they're  on  the  right  track... 

There  is  a genuine  concern  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  teachers 
for  the  kids. 

They  are  trying  to  change;  it's  slow,  they  are  isolated 
but  I've  seen  a lot  of  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


O 

ERIC 


What  should  the  Parent/Family 
role  be  in  a child's  education? 


Painting  walls,  helping  plant  flowers.  Clean  out  a room. 
, Fund  raising,  replacing  things  cut  from  the  budget. 

"You  know  if  somebody  called  me  and  said  We  really 
need  somebody  to  come  and  help  paint  a classroom'. 

I'd  go  do  it." 


Participating  in  conferences, 
knowing  how  your 
child  is  doing. 


Teach  FAD  classes. 


"...  parents  help  in  all  different  ways.  Parents 
need  to  know  all  the  things  the  school  needs 
help  with.  And  I don’t  think  that  they  always 
know  what  they  can  contribute.” 


^^Support  the  school^ 


Parents  must  be  involved. 


198 


What  should  the  Parent/Family 
role  be  in  a child's  education? 


9 


The  family  needs  to  be  involved  in  the  education. 
To  send  their  child  to  school  prepared  to  learn. 
Make  sure  they  can  get  to  school. 


^ And  kids  need  to  have  a stable  home  life  so 

they  can  go  to  school  grounded  and  ready  to 
learn  new  things. 


Be  the  motivator. 


L|>  I’m  on  the  phone  with  the  teacher  a lot. 

STo  help  with  homework;  iolielp  kids  be 
— successful.  Parents  should  sit  down 


(^ive  support  at  home 


and  help  with  a project. 


Descriptions... 


"The  community  is  not  real  tight.  There's  little  groups,  and  everybody 
seems  to  either  be  one,  they  think  they're  one  or  the  other.  If  you  drive  an 
old  car,  you're  one,  and  if  you  drive  a new  car,  you're  the  other." 
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Do  you  volunteer  at  school? 


rteaching  FAD  qron  field  trips 

^ when  they  call 

^ health  screening 

V in  the  classroom 
with  special  events  and  programs 


I did  volunteer  last  year  (once  a week, 
twice  a week,  everyday)  in  the  classroom, 
but  this  year  I can't  because  (I  have  kids  at 
home,  I have  a baby,  my  family  has  been  sick, 
1 went  back  to  work,  the  teacher  doesn't  really 
want  my  help.  I'm  babysitting).  " 


The  Parent  Club  is  a group  of  4.  5 or  6 parents  who  meet 
monthly.  They  do  a lot  of  fundraising  for  the  school  so 
they  talk  about  what  their  fundraising  projects  are  going 
to  be  and  they  actually  contribute  quite  a bit  of  money  to 
the  school  for  things. 

What  the  Parent  Club  does  for 
the  school  is  good. 

)...they  asked  our  opinions  and  stuff,  everybody's 
opinion  was  included  or  talked  about  or  talked 
to,  but  some  of  the  things  they  was  talking  about 
I didn't  understand.  It  was  over  my  head. 


I think  they  would  like  a lot  more 
participation  than  what  they  have. 


People  in  the  Parent  Club  are 
providing  a valuable  service. 


HIT 


Do  you  attend  Parent 
Club  meetings?  j/noi 


Last  year  I did.  But  now! 
the  scheduling  is  wrong| 
And  I don't  know  when 
the  meetings  are  until 
the  day  before. 


Some  parents  don't  understand  the 
conversation  in  the  group.  They  don't 
really  get  the  drift  of  things.  Sometimes  I 
felt  like  my  opinion  didn't  count,  but  I 
L made  an  appearance. 


Sometimes  I feel  unacknowledged, 
unheard,  unimportant.  It's  a small 
{group  of  parents  that  make  all  the 
decisions. 


I haven't  been  attending,  but  I talk  to 
X and  ask  what  I need  to  know.  What's 
going  on.  If  there's  a projectj  go,  but  not  to^ 
meetings. 


Parents  in  the  club  are  too 
"high  up".  And  they  don't  listen  to  me. 


I can't  come  cuz  I work.^ 


O 
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Do  you  attend 
Parent  Club  meetings? 


£ 


I'd  volunteer  for  anything.  I don't 
work.  I'll  help  organize.  If  we  have 
a problem.  I'll  help.  The  never  call 
me.  Never  say  a thing. 


...  I wanted  to  volunteer,  they 
said  it  was  "filled  up."  I put 
my  name  on  the  list  at  Open 
House,  and  I waited  for  a call, 
but  they  never  called  me. 


it 

difi 


No,  I don't  feel  comfortable  going  to  the  meetings.  I feel  like  I'm 
different.  I'm  not  good  enough  to  be  there.  I think  some  of  the 
other  parents  feel  that  way,  too.  Maybe  I don't  dress  right,  or  I'm 
not  appropriate,  I don't  know  how  to  speak  real  well.  The  two 
times  I went  to  the  Parent  Meetings,  I told  myself  not  to  say 
an^tt^g^ecausgjUnight_s^^  the  others. 

"A  lot  of  parents  feel  like  they  don't  have  anything  to  contribute  or  don't 
know  what  they  can  contribute.  And  sometimes  they  don't  understand 
what  they're  talking  about.  They  think  they  might  say  something  stupid, 
they  don't  understand  the  goals  of  education." 


-tw 


People  who  attend 

Parent  Club  Meetings  say: 


’ ...for  new  people,  we  have  to  be  real  conscientious  that  we're  welcoming  them.  ...  we  might 
be  inUmidaUng.  ...the  Parent  Club  has  to  be  aware.  ...as  a group  we  have  to  ask  ourselves... 
"Are  we  intimidating  to  other  people?  Are  they  uncomfortable  around  us?  Do  they  feel 
welcomed?"  Some  people  put  In  hundreds  of  hours  but  never  show  up  at  a Parent  Club 
meeting.  Some  people  aren’t  really  group  types  of  people  but  have  a lot  to  offer. 


The  people  who  feel  like  they  have 
nothing  to  offer  don't  realize  that  their 
mere  presence  is  a contribution.  We  need 
to  Just  bring  more  and  more  people  into 
the  school  more  and  more  often  so  they 
feel  more  comfortable."  Z7 


■y 


parent  involvement 

" I’ve  seen  such  a difference  in  the  quality 
the  education  that  we're  giving  them  because  A 
we’ve  been  able  to  use  your  talents  and  your  \ 
talents  and  my  talents  and  everybody  else’s  I 

talents  and  drag  them  in  so  I think  the  kids  / 

have  had  a more  enriching  time  of  it  because 
we’ve  been  able  to  give  that  time. 


One  group  that's  very  outgoing,  very  involved.  And  a 'v 
group  of  really  shy  parents  who  are  worried  about  their  \ 
childrens’  education  but  never  sure  just  quite  what  they  j 
can  do  and  how  they  influence,  almost  like  they  feel 


helpless. 


We  get  intimidated  'cuz  here  are  all  these  kids,  and  what  do  you 
teach?  We  don’t  feel  like  teachers.  But  if  you  are  teaching 
something,  and  you  say  to  me,  'I  need  two  more  people  to  help 
then  I would  come  help." 


/ouS 
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social  events 

(At  the  carnival^ve  never  seen  so  many  parents  and  people 
and  different  classes,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that.  They  were  all 
there,  and  they  all  got  along.  I just  thought,  'they  don't  think 
they’re  better  than  us.  Or  they’re  richer  than  us  or  they’re  poorer 
than  US'.  And  I don't  know  if  that’s  what  goes  through  everybody’s 
Jiead,  it  goes  through  mine.’ 


community  support 


There's  a lot  of  hungry  kids  up  here.  Why  don't  we  have  a closet  with 
clothes  and  some  food.  If  they're  down  on  their  luck  one  month,  and  they 
don't  have  groceries  for  the  week,  they  could  come  up  here  and  get 
some  canned  food  or  maybe  a kid  needs  a pair  of  shoes.  They  could  come 
up  here  and  look  for  some  shoes  and  stuff.  And  I'd  be  willing  to  do  it." 


ERIC 


Suggestions: 
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parent  involvement/support 


Parent  helpers  for  FAD  classes,  not  to  teach,  but  to  be  assistants.  \ 

A A to-do  list  of  things  so  that  parents  know  what  they  can  do,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  for  events  and  other  activities  or  jobs  at  the  school.  Have  the  list  be  ongoing, 
and  have  a day  or  weekend  for  parents  to  come  to  school  and  do  things. 

Meetings  are  intimidating  for  some  shy  peopie.  They  would  be  more  comfortable 
in  a crowd  where  they  wont  be  noticed  as  much.  Some  parents  are  not  comfortable 
in  groups.  Have  a volunteer  coordinator.  Talk  to  them  one-on-one. 

^Weekly  phone  hotline  of  events  at  the  school.  Send  parents  a newsletter. 

A Call  and  ask  parents  to  come  help.  Many  people  will  come  if  they're  asked.  Once  you 
^ get  ■ em  up  there  and  they're  around,  they  start  feeling  comfortable.  But  they  won't 
come  just  to  be  on  garbage  detail. 

ij^Rotate  parent  leadership.  Don't  have  a president  or  a leader  in  the-Parent  Club^ 

Have  two  groups  of  parents  focussed  on  different  things,  j 


Wishes  for  Dorena. 


Th 
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That  the  school  went  to  7th  grade  so  kids 
could  stay  here  and  not  have  to  go  to  the 
middle  school. 


More  support  for  the  school,  from  parents, 
the  community,  the  district,  their  country  and  their 
state.  Bring  back  the  music,  art  and  PE. 


r 


No  split  classes,  smaller  classes. 
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To  give  center  to  the  community,  to  serve  the  local 
population,  more  involvement  with  the  comrnunity. 


Bring  back  parties/celebrations  and  the  playground  epuipment. 


A structured  environment  for  learning. 


Some  male  teachers. 


O 
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Schools: 


...become  contexts  for  service 
to  the  community  and  centers  for 
accessing  services.  They 
contribute  to  the  growth  and 
support  of  families  and  of  the 
community. 


Families: 


...whether  or  not  they  have  children  in 
school,  contribute  to  the  mission  ancL_ 
operation  of  the  school.  The  role  of 
parents  in  the  school  is  not  tied  to  the 
activities  of  their  children. 


Working 

Groups 
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Working  Group  for 

Community  Support 


Working  Group  for 
Fundraising 
and  Resources 


Working  Group  for 

School 
Improvement 


Information 
Working  Group 
( link  with  U of  O?) 
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Schools  Projects 
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MEMORANDUM 


DATE: 

August  31,  1995 

TO: 

Lincoln  Middle  School  Site  Council 

Judd  Van  Gorder,  Principal  V] 

FROM: 

Phil  Ferguson,  Cleo  Droege, 

Specialized  Training  Program,  College  of  Education 

RE: 

Research  Activities  Agreement  for  1995/96  School  Year 

CC: 

Dianne  Ferguson 

This  memorandum  spells  out  our  plan  for  a second  year  of  collaborative  research 
activities  at  the  Lincoln  Middle  School.  These  activities  are  part  of  a larger,  federally  funded 
research  project  (Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project)  based  at  the  School  Projects  Group 
within  the  Specialized  Training  Program  and  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  The  Principle  Investigator  and  Project  Director  is  Dr.  Dianne  Ferguson.  The  LMS 
research  activities  will  be  coordinated  by  Dr.  Philip  Ferguson  and  Ms.  Cleo  Droege. 


The  overall  purpose  of  our  research  continues  to  be  to  deepen  our  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  educational  reform  initiatives  as  they  evolve  within  the  culture  and 
circumstances  of  individual  schools  and  classrooms.  One  of  our  interests  continues  to  focus  on 
how  the  inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities  affects,  and  is  affected  by,  these  larger  school 
reform  efforts.  However,  we  are  more  convinced  than  ever,  that  this  specific  interest  in 
inclusion  can  not  be  artificially  separated  from  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the  change 
process  in  general,  regardless  of  the  specific  area  of  school  reform  under  discussion. 

Moreover,  we  are  also  convinced  that  any  full  understanding  of  this  change  process  will  only 
happen  in  a fully  collaborative  partnership  between  local  districts  and  university-based 
researchers.  We  intend  this  memorandum  of  research  activities  for  the  coming  school  year  to 
further  this  spirit  of  collaboration  and  support. 

Listed  below  are  the  broad  categories  of  interest  areas,  activities  and  outcomes  that 
would  initially  drive  our  agenda  for  the  coming  year.  This  amounts  to  what  we  would  actually  do 
with  administration,  teachers,  staff,  students  and  families  at  LMS.  We  should  emphasize  that 
for  all  of  our  proposed  activities,  participation  by  faculty,  staff,  students,  parents,  and  others  is 
entirely  voluntary.  There  will  be  no  repercussions  for  anyone  who  declines  to  participate  in  any 
phase  or  activity  of  our  research.  All  precautions  will  be  taken  to  maintain  confidentiality. 
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Areas  of  Focus 

During  the  1995/96  school  year,  we  would  like  to  continue  our  involvement  with  Lincoln 
Middle  School  in  several  specific  areas.  We  think  these  areas  of  interest  mesh  nicely  with  the 
planning  tasks  and  goals  associated  with  the  School  Improvement  Plan  that  LMS  (along  with 
everyone  else)  will  be  developing  this  year.  These  two  areas  are:  (1)  improving  the  linkages 
between  home  and  school  (or  parent  and  teacher);  and  (2)  using  action  research  by  teachers  to 
identify  and  achieve  specific  school  improvement  goals.  Of  course,  we  are  open  to  suggestions 
for  additional  and/or  alternative  areas  of  interest,  as  the  LMS  Site  Council  meetings  get  under 
way  this  Fall. 


Activities 

1 . Present  summary  of  data  from  last  year’s  interviews  of  teachers,  staff,  and 
parents.  This  is  already  scheduled  for  October  at  a voluntary  meeting  with 
faculty  and  staff. 

2.  Conduct  at  least  two  rounds  of  semi-structured,  in  depth4oterviews  of  20  to  30 
parents  of  students  from  LMS.  The  specific  content  and  focus  of  these 
interviews  will  be  keyed  to  the  results  of  the  parent  surveys  done  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year.  We  intend  the  interviews  to  supplement 
and  amplify  the  information  gained  from  the  surveys.  Interviews  will  be  taped 
(with  permission),  transcribed,  and  analyzed  by  us.  We  will  share  these  results 
in  a timely  fashion  with  the  site  council,  administration  and  faculty  at  LMS.  We 
also  would  like  to  find  some  format  for  sharing  the  results  with  the  LMS  parents. 

3.  Observe  and  interview  selected  faculty  and  staff  throughout  the  school  year  as 
they  design  and  implement  the  various  components  of  the  LMS  School 
Improvement  Plan.  The  specific  contexts  and  participants  for  this  set  of  activities 
will  emerge  during  the  Fall  term.  However,  an  initial  list  of  the  types  of  meetings 
that  we  expect  to  observe  would  include;  weekly  site  council  meetings;  weekly 
action  research  planning  team  meetings;  inner  school  planning  meetings; 
individual  class  sessions  or  blocks.  We  will,  of  course,  always  make 
arrangements  ahead  of  time  for  attending  meetings  or  visiting  classrooms.  At 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  school  year,  we  intend  to  interview  various  LMS 
Site  Council  members,  administration  and  faculty  about  their  perceptions  and 
experiences  with  the  planning  process  and  activities.  Here,  again,  we  will  share 
the  results  of  these  observations  and  interviews  with  all  participants,  in 
presentation  and  written  formats. 

4.  Provide  resources  and  support  to  faculty  and  staff  around  any  issues  that 
emerge  as  part  of  their  efforts  in  formulating  and  implementing  the  LMS  school 
improvement  plan.  This  could  include  reguests  for  literature  about  specific  topics 
in  school  reform,  classroom  performance,  student  assessment,  inclusion,  family 
involvement,  etc.  It  might  also  include  advice  or  information  about  the  design 
and  implementation  of  action  research  projects. 

5.  Collect  additional  data  and  provide  additional  resources  as  may  become 
appropriate  during  the  school  year.  These  revisions  or  modifications  to  our  basic 
set  of  activities  could  arise  from  specific  requests  or  questions  that  the  Site 
Council  develops  for  us.  Alternatively,  we  may  develop  new  ideas  for  possible 


activities  as  we  get  into  some  of  the  specific  data  collection.  Regardless  of 
where  such  suggestions  or  ideas  originate,  any  such  alterations  or  modifications 
from  the  plan  set  forth  in  this  memo  would  always  be  submitted  to  the  IMS  Site 
Council  and  administration  for  prior  consideration  and  approval. 


Outcomes  and  Products 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  is  to  share  the  information  generated  by  our  various  data 
collection  activities  with  all  of  the  people  associated  with  IMS.  We  propose  to  do  that  in  a 
variety  of  formats.  First,  we  will  arrange  regular  meetings  (at  least  once  every  3 months)  with 
the  Site  Council  and  administration  to  summarize  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  about  our 
areas  of  interest,  in  addition,  we  want  to  find  some  ways  to  share  similar  information  with  the 
entire  faculty  and  staff  at  IMS,  as  well  as  with  LMS  parents.  We  are  happy  to  discuss  how  and 
when  this  might  usefully  happen  with  the  Site  Council.  In  terms  of  written  products,  we  will 
produce  a case  study  of  the  year  at  LMS  as  it  undertook  the  development  of  its  School 
Improvement  Plan.  Copies  of  this  case  study  will  be  available  to  the  Site  Council  members  and 
administration,  and  to  other  faculty  and  families  upon  request.  Finallyrwe  will  contribute  written 
summaries  of  the  parent  interviews  for  possible  use  as  supplements  to  the  School  Profile  that 
goes  to  the  District  Office. 


Personnel 

A variety  of  people  from  the  Schools  Projects  Group  at  the  Specialized  Training 
Program  will  be  involved  at  various  times  in  the  research  activities  proposed  here.  However, 
two  primary  researchers  will  take  the  lead  in  these  activities,  and  coordinate  the  involvement  of 
others.  These  two  lead  personnel  are  Phil  Ferguson  and  Cleo  Droege.  Two  other  individuals 
are  currently  targeted  for  specific  data  collection  responsibilities.  Eileen  Rivers  and  Rick 
Blumberg.  Finally,  additional  support  and  involvement  for  specific  tasks  may  become  available 
from  graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Education.  We  will  always  consult  with  the  Site 
Council  about  such  involvement,  to  get  prior  approval. 


Compensation 

in  recognition  of  the  collaboration  and  effort  of  everyone  associated  with  LMS,  we  agree 
to  contribute  approximately  $500  for  LMS  faculty  to  use  for  “release  time"  or  professional 
development.  This  sum  is  somewhat  reduced  from  last  year’s  amount.  This  is  because  there 
are  more  schools  participating  in  the  overall  project  this  year,  but  the  total  amount  of  money 
available  has  remained  constant.  Dividing  the  funds  equitably  across  all  of  the  participating 
sites  means  slightly  less  money  for  each  school. 


Thank  you  for  all  of  your  time,  collaboration  and  support.  We  look  forward  to  a busy  but 
exciting  year.  If  any  time,  questions  or  comments  about  any  aspect  of  this  project  arise,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us:  Phil  Ferguson  (346-2463).  Cleo  Droege  (346-2493),  or  Dianne 
Ferguson  (346-2491). 
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Memorandum 

Date:  October  1, 1996 

To:  Judd  VanGorder,  Principal,  Lincoln  Middle  School 

CC:  Dianne  Ferguson,  Project  Director 

From:  Eileen  Rivers,  Cleo  Droege,  Carolyn  Moore  / Schools  Projects  Research  Team 
RE:  Research  Ag  reement  for  the  1 996-97  school  year. 


This  memorandum  spells  out  our  plan  for  a third  year  of  collaborative  research  with  Lincoln  Middle 
School.  This  research  is  part  of  a larger,  federally  funded  research  project  (Reinventing  Schools 
Research  Project)  based  at  the  Schools  Projects  within  the  Specialized  Training  Program  and  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  Principal  investigator  and  Project  Director  is  Dr. 
Dianne  Ferguson.  The  LMS  research  activities  will  be  coordinated  by  Dr.  Eileen  Rivers,  Dr.  Carolyn 
Moore  and  Cleo  Droege.  The  overall  purpose  of  our  research  continues  to  be  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  educational  reform  initiatives  as  they  evolve  within  the  culture  and  circumstances  of 
individual  schools  and  classrooms.  We  continue  to  be  interested  in  how  the  inclusion  of  children  with 
disabilities  affects,  and  is  affected  by,  these  larger  school  reform  efforts.  However,  we  are  more 
convinced  than  ever,  that  this  specific  interest  in  inclusion  can  not  be  artificially  separated  from  a more 
through  understanding  of  the  change  process  in  general,  regardless  of  the  specific  item  of  school 
reform  under  discussion.  We  are  also  convinced  that  any  full  understanding  of  this  change  process  will 
only  happen  in  a fully  collaborative  partnership  between  local  districts  and  university-based  researchers. 
We  intend  this  memorandum  of  research  activities  for  the  current  school  year  to  further  this  spirit  of 
collaboration  and  support. 

We  should  emphasize  that  for  all  of  these  activities,  as  in  the  past,  participation  by  faculty,  students  or 
parents  is  entirely  voluntary.  All  precautions  are  taken  to  maintain  confidentiality  and  requested 
information  will  be  fed  back  to  the  school  in  a completely  anonymous  fashion. 

Over  the  1994/95  school  year,  we  did  extensive  interviews  with  staff  and  parents  and  fed  back  that 
information  in  presentations  and  reports.  Last  year  we  sat  in  on  inner  school  team  and  site  council 
meetings  watching  the  way  Lincoln  staff  and  parents  wrestled  with  demands  from  within  and  outside  the 
building.  Our  offer  to  collaborate  on  an  evaluative  process  around  the  newly  implemented  School 
Improvement  Plan  culminated  in  a staff  survey  and  interviews  in  the  spring. 


09/30/96 
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Memorandum 


Areas  of  Focus: 


During  the  1996/97  school  year,  we  would  like  to  continue  our  involvement  with  Lincoln  Middle  School. 
Our  focus  would  be  on  Lincoln’s’  approach  to  Inclusion,  and  even  more  importantly,  strategies  the 
school  is  using  to  further  its  improvement  plan  and  how  students  with  disabilities  are  involved  in  the 
efforts  of  restructuring  under  state  and  federal  mandates  as  well  as  strategies  for  inclusive  education. 
As  researchers,  we  have  been  included  during  the  1995/96  school  year  in  teaming  between  general 
and  special  educators.  We  have  documented  information  from  those  staff  members  that  is  welcomed 
by  colleagues  in  the  field. 


Activities: 

1 . Observe  and  interview  s with  the  teaching  staff  identified  to  us  as  a “Team  Teachers”  involved 
with  “Inclusive  Blocks”.  Specifically ; 

Jan  Jacobs  / Jana  Bauder 
Jean  Miksch  / Jan  Schwinler 
Christine  Parra  / Merlene  Martin 
Charlie  Potucek  / Della  Woody 
Paul  Pattison  / Sheri  Settlemeyer 


We  would  also  like  to  continue  conversations  with  Marlene  Leith  and  Linda  Fredrick.  The  types  of 
activities  we  would  expect  to  observe  would  be  individual  classroom  sessions,  teacher  planning 
sessions  and  inner  school  or  site  council  meetings  when  appropriate.  We  will , of  course,  always 
make  arrangements  ahead  of  time  for  attending  classrooms  or  meetings.  We  will  share  the 
results  of  those  interviews  and  observations  with  that  group  in  presentations  and  written  formats. 


1 . Provide  additional  data,  resources  and  support  to  faculty  and  staff  involved  in  the  implementation  of 
Lincoln’s  School  Improvement  Plan.  The  areas  identified  by  the  Plan  are:  Moral  and  Pride, 
Communication,  Decision-making,  Teaming,  and  Discipline.  Our  activities  could  include  site  council 
attendance,  evaluation  of  school  improvement  plan,  and  summarization  of  data.  Contact  any  STP 
team  member  with  ideas;  all  potential  activities  will  be  presented  to  the  site  council  and  the 
administration  for  approval. 


2.  We  would  like  to  explore  the  possibility  of  collecting  infomnation  from  inner  school  teams  about  how 
they  share  information  about  students,  especially  students  in  “inclusion  blocks".  We  would 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  focus  group  to  provide  us  with  minutes  or  notes  around  those 
communications  to  tie  in  with  activity  number  1. 


Resources 

The  Schools  Projects  will  contribute  $500  to  the  target  teachers  and  staff  willing  to  participate  in 
Activity  1.  They  may  use  the  money  to  provide  themselves  substitute  time  for  planning,  professional 
development  opportunity  or  for  educational  materials. 


Schools\Fnots\LMS96\  Agree96\09/30/96 
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Lincoln  Interviews/School  Improvement  Plan  Spring  1990 

Which  area(s)  is/are  the  most  important  for  you  considering  your  work  life  here  at  Lincoln: 


Why? 


What  additional  information  can  you  provide  around  that  area?  (Things  that  maybe  aren’t  addressee)) 
Good? 


“Not  so  good”? 


Looking  at  the  Improvement  Plan. . .Talk  generally  about  areas  that  have  improved: 


Talk  about  areas  that  need  attention:. 


You  didn’t  mention 


Are  there  issues  there? 


After  summer,  where  should  this  school  improvement  plan  begin/pick-up/focus? 


^va\uai\on  of  tlie  Sell  ool  Imp-rovement  PUn  for 
Lincoln  Mi<slclle  Sell  ool 


Improvefnent 

+ 

Improvement 

</ 

|\|eeJ«  (mpTxjvement 

— 

|n  PrxDgress 

IP 

Mo  Op*oion 

? 

Lommunic^^tion; 


Teams  keep  a^lministration  appraised  of  inner-school  activities,  events, 
changes,  projects,  etc. 

Office  is  notifying  staff  of  changes  (sche^dules)  with  time  enough  for  them  to 
plan. 

Staff  has  been  kept  informc^:i  of  major  tasks  undertaken  by  the  office  through  use  of 
announcements,  white  board,  FYI  items  at  staff  meetings,  site  council  reports  and 
Organized  business  like  staff  meetings. 

Amount  of  verbal  & written  positives  have  increased. 

Feedback  surveys  have  been  created  and  use  is  being  encouraged : 

For  administration  feedback  ty  staff 

For  teacher  feedback  ty  students 

A mediator  list  and  program  for  conflict  resolution  between  staff, 
administration  and  students  is  in  place. 

Staff  forums  are  being  held  as  rec^uested  by  staff  and/or  administration. 

C^ommervhs  on  tkis  section: 


IncretaseJ  Pcarticiptation  in  Decision  M^^king 

( Staff,  ^tuJents,  Parents) 


A^“hoc  committees  have  been  formed. 

All  poseible  optione  being  investigated  before  ma  jor  decisions  are  made. 

When  appropriate,  use  of  input  from  Staff  and  Students  through  site 
council,  inner  achool  reps  and  student  council  in  decision  making  process. 

Keep  staff  informed  /involved  of  pending  decieione  over  summer. 

Decision  levels(  1,2,5  etc)  are  clarified  before  asking  for  input . 

c 

'9 

ft 

ommen'ts  on  tkis  section: 

nner  Dckool  Teaming 


Following  established  procedures  for  keeping  students  and  staff  on  the 
same  team. 

Wednesday  inner-school  meetings  are  bein^  kept  “sacred". 

“Cross-overs”  are  bein^  avoided  in  scheduling,  if  possible. 

Inner  school  teams  have  much  latitude  working  with  their  students* 
schedules,  expectations,  teaching  strategies,  themes,  etc. 

Classified  staff  has  been  encouraged  to  participate  on  inner  school  teams. 

Domments  on  tkis  section: 
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Activities  sponsored  regularly  by  teams,  student  council,  and  the  office. 

Recognition  and/or  fun  activities  heW  regularly  by  inner  school  teams. 

Themes  held  regularly  by  administration  and  student  council  to  promote 
respect,  unity,  spirit,  etc 

Increased  staff  social  events. 

Inclusion  of  achievement  /athletic  awards  for  newspaper. 

Feature  student  work  in  hallways. 

Student  representatives  on  site  council. 

(Pommeirts  on  tkis  section: 


^Vgffectlve  U^e  of  Time: 

An  annual  review  of  time  usa^e  ly  staff,  students  and  administration. 

An  annua!  review  of  scheduling. 

An  annual  review  of  duty  (non-class  supervision). 

An  annual  review  of  non-instructional  time  (prime-time,  passing  time, 
lunch). 

C 

ommeirts  on  tkis  section: 

"2TFF 


OVERALL  EEEDfiACK: 


P\:Schools\fhotes\LMS95\evaluation/od 
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School  C^mp^^ovemeiaf  T^lan  ^vcduaVion 
i-irncolKv  A^i<d<dl^  School 

3^une  7/  1996 


Prepared  by  Pbil  Per0usor\y  (C-leo  Droe0ey  Si  /Sladia  l^atul 
Mi^lversi-hy  of  Ore0OK\/  S bP. 
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Office  Is  notifying  staff  6fxhangesji(schedu|es);wit^ 
for  them  to  plan.  ' ^ ^ ' 

1 

re^mis 

i;Xhahges^pii 

Stratton  a pprai sed 

’dje  Cts ; e tC  :•  -siiyi: 

jibftnhd^cKbdi 

i'aCti^lM  ; ^ii;- 

COMMUNICATION:  QUESTION  # 3 


/ Staff  kept-infonned  of  major  tasks  un<1eftakeri:byHheiOfince  lhrQQ 
‘ "annOncementsiiWhlte  boa  ; FYI  Item'smtstaffrm^^^^^  i re  ports;  " 

etc.  ^ , 5=-,^  ^ 


COMMUNICATION:  QUESTION  #4 


Amountof  oral  and  written:  positives  hasiilhcreased.m:i:=H.ki  . ' 

COMMUNICATION:  QUESTION  # 5 


Feedback  surveys  have  been  created  and  use  Is  being  encouraged: 
...for  administration  feedback  by  staff,  and 
...for  teacher  feedback  by  students 


COMMUNICATION:  QUESTION  # 6 
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COMMUNICATION:  QUESTION  # 7 


Needs  Imprv't  25.0% 


. Staff  forums  are  being  held  as  reque^ted.bx  staff  an (d/o>> 


PARTICIPATION:  QUESTION  # 1 


I " Ad  hoc  committees:  ha vei  becn  fomie  . * 

i 

I 


PARTICIPATION:  QUESTION  # 2 


Improved  25.0% 


H-;  = All  possible  options  being  investigated  t^fore 

maj6r‘declsl6ns  are  made.'  ^ ^ . 

PARTICIPATION:  QUESTION  # 3 


When  appropriate;':use  of  Input  fromfstaff  and  students  through  site 
council,  Inner  school  reps;  and  student council  in  decision 
process  ^ ; . . : : ~ ' 


PARTICIPATION:  QUESTION  # 4 


I" 

I 


PARTICIPATION:  QUESTION  # 5 


I 


TEAMING:  QUESTION#! 


TEAMING:  QUESTION  #2 


Improved  21.4% 


Following  established  procedures  for 
keeping  students  and  staff  on  the  same 

I 1 

i ; 

Wednesday  inner-school  meetings  are  being  kept  “sacred." 

team. 

TEAMING:  QUESTION  # 3 


TEAMING:  QUESTION  #4 


Inner  school  yearns  have  much  latitude  working  with  their  students' 
schedules,  expectations,  teaching  strategies,  themes,  etc. 


TEAMING:  QUESTION  # 5 


MORALE  & PRIDE:  QUESTION#! 


! ■ 

I Classified  staff  have  been  encouraged  to  participate  on  inner-school 
teams. 


Activities  sponsored  regularly  by  teams,  student  council,  and  the  office. 
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MORALE  & PRIDE:  QUESTION  # 2 


school  teams.  \ . 


MORALE  & PRIDE:  QUESTION  # 3 


Themesllleild  freg^ 

s tud  e h t [cp  unci  i to  prPmp^^^  res  pecj^  u n i^,  s pi  rlt,  etc . 


MORALE  & PRIDE:  QUESTION  # 4 


" Increased  sUff  srwlarevente:  ' ' . 


MORALE  & PRIDE:  QUESTION  # 5 


Improved  35.7% 


MORALE  & PRIDE:  QUESTION  # 6 


Much  Imprvd  39.3% 


MORALE  & PRIDE:  QUESTION  # 7 


Much  Imprvd  ^^.8% 


Student  representatives  on  site  council. 


21.2 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  TIME:  QUESTION  # 1 


EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  TIME:  QUESTION  # 2 


Needs  Imprvt  44.4% 


. ' : ' An  annual  review  of  time  usagp  by  staff,  students,  and  , ^ 

administration*. 

0 


EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  TIME:  QUESTION  # 3 


EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  TIME:  QUESTION  # 4 


1 

' An  annual  review  of 

i An  annual  review  of  duty  (non-class  supervision). 

j 

non4nstrucUonal  time  (prime  time, 
passing  time,  lunch. 
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interview  Feedback 
E^iia"iyTmportan^ 


m 


pmmunication  lllllll 


Why? 


immunication  , Staff  & Student  Morale  and  Pride 
Communication  spills  over  into  the  morale  issue 
Communication  & Participating  in  Decision  making 

Communication 
Communication  in  general 
Communication  is  # 1. 


Can’t  be  separated 

It’s  a common  thread  throughout  all  the  other  areas. 

What  trickles  down  from  that  for  me  is  morale  and  pride,  it 
affects  how  I feel  about  my  job. 

It’s  the  bottom  line  and  the  underlying  problem  area 

Lack  of  communication  leads  to  a breakdown  to  morale  of 
staff,  confusion  of  students,  staff  as  well  as  parents 


If  we  don’t  communicate  then  no  one  knows  what  anybody  is 
doing  and  we  are  all  fighting  separate  battles  rather  than 
working  to  accomplish  goals. 

It  seems  to  be  on  a needs  to  know  basis... less  than 
Democratic.  Teachers  often  the  last  to  know. 


\fidditimai  positive  MBimaGsa 


iSM  needs  work 


Don’t  see  any,  don’t  feel  encouraged  to  communicate, 
when  a decision  has  been  made  it’s  been  made,  so  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


If  you  felt  OK  about  voicing  your  opinion  a lot  of  things  could 
be  smoothed  over. 


m 


[udd  had  tried  to  include  staff  more  in  decision  making; 
lore  attempts  at  developing  staff  morale  and  pride. 


More  verbal  recognition 


Office  staff  does  good  job  of  trying  to  keep  us  informed, 
administration  has  tried  to  remedy  things  when  they  get 
a sense  we’re  not  happy  or  they  “missed  us”. 


It’s  on  the  decline;  give  staff  more  power  in  decision  making. 

A real  lack  of  honest  communication  that  is  accountable  (for 
example  around  scheduling) , things  turn  into  to  gossip  and 
rumor  and  feelings  get  hurt. 

Still  a break  down  from  the  office  to  teacher  communication 
(probably  more  administration  than  office  staff) 


Verbal  and  written  positives  have  increased,  effort  is 
there. 

Amount  of  verbal  and  written  positives  have  been 
increased. 

Staff  forums  were  successful  after  we  got  past  forum 
looking  like  staff  meeting 


I think  communication  is  better  know.  It  use  to  be  worse, 
rumors  aren't  as  bad  now. 


We  don’t  find  out  stuff,  this  is  a really  needy  area  and  affects 
morale. 


Still  the  breakdown  of  communication  in  last  minute  changes 
made  at  the  administration  level  just  “oh  by  the  way”. ..to 
teachers;  absolutely  not  enough  time  to  plan  and  notifications 
of  changes. 

....we’ll  see  how  the  “keeping  staff  informed  over  the  summer” 
goes. 

Feedback  from  students  on  teachers  is  inappropriate,  not  an 
accurate  assessment. 

Sometimes  it  feels  like  nobody  ever  knows  what  happened.; 


something  happens  and  then  people  whisper  about  it  and  it  is 
kind  of  like  on  those  police  scanners  when  you  never  get  to 
hear  the  end  of  the  story;  to  communicate  to  everybody  and  to 
choose  what  everybody  should  know  would  be  a tough  job,  but 
it  just  seems  like  sometimes  you  don’t  understand. 


Forums  are  effective  when  run  by  staff. 


The  staff  forums;  two  staff  forums  and  both  of  them  were 
interrupted  by  them  bringing  someone  else  in.  One  of  them 
was  someone  who  came  with  Cleo.  Cleo  had  made  the 
arrangements,  but  the  information  was  never  given  to  us.  If 
forums  are  for  staff  then  they  should  stay  that  way. 


Short  notice  on  changes  in  calendar  events  that  make  major 
problems  for  teacher  plans. 

They  need  to  start  earlier  in  the  year. 


Participation  in  Decision  Making 


Why? 


Increased  participation  in  decision-making. 


Even  though  we  invest  a ldf5T  time  and  interest  in  several 
areas...  1 don’t  see  us  reaping  rewards  and  that  is  frustrating. 

Empowering  teachers  to  take  ownership. ’Teachers  better  able 
to  make  decisions  about  kids  invested  so  we  don’t  sabotaged. 


This  leads  to  better  morale.  We  know  our  needs  and  priorities. 
We  do  a lot  of  work  we  don’t  see  results. 

It’s  often  just  lip  service,  we  are  expressing  more  wishes,  but' 
different  decisions  are  made. 


Some  of  the  committees  have  done  a good  job  getting 
information  and  using  it;  they  ask  us  more  often... . 


i Still  mens 

Still  not  in  on  some  decision  making  or  thought  something  was 
decided  and  something  new  has  come  up  or  something 
different . 

but  I don’t  think  they  listen  any  better  and  levels  aren’t  clarified 
until  later 


Effort  being  made  to  let  us  know  about  ongoing  progress 


I think  more  than  ever  through  the  forming  of  sub- 
committees, more  staff  in  this  school  are  participating  in 
decision-making  at  some  level. 

The  forums  are  an  improvement  in  this  area. 

Teachers  get  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  how  they  feel. 
Judd  is  approachable. 

Teachers  are  getting  together  inside  school  to  talk  and 
Ian. 

Through  Ad-hoc  committees  more  staff  is  participating  in 
decision  making. 


Still  feels  like  some  decisions  get  made  without  regard  to  the 
majority  view. 

I still  think  the  area  of  decision  making  is  a little  weak.  Some 
parts,  staff  is  being  asked  for  input,  but  other  things  we  are  not 
being  asked  and  decisions  are  being  made  without  our  input. 

Decisions  made  w/out  teachers  being  listened  to.  We  give 
input,  but  it  is  not  heard  and  we  have  no  impact. 

Sometimes  the  last  to  know.  Things  change  with  no  notice. 


The  issue  maybe  “should  there  be  level  1 decisions"  rather 
than  “is  the  level  clear”. 
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Teaminq  11111 

Why? 

Teaming  piece 

It's  where  the  Middle  school  needs  to  go. 

Teaming  and  inner  schools 

• 

Input  in  decision  making  gives  ownership,  however  in  a school 
this  size... .teaming  gives  the  small  school  atmosphere  and 
helps  with  communication. 

We  are  so  new  at  it,  we’re  on  teams  but  1 don't  know  if  we  are 
teams;  need  to  be  working  with  the  same  group  of  teams  to  be 
effective 

So  important... 

So  that  people  feel  they  belong  and  that  affects  morale  and 
pride;  feel  included  as  an  equal  staff  member. 

Teaming 

Tegms  are  not  equal.  Becomes  competitive.  Leaders  need  to 
meet  and  bring  up  ideas  that  the  whole  school  can  do. 

Right  now  it  is  not  working. ..all  must  buy  in.  Divisiveness  and 
competition  lead  to  morale  factors. 

Additional  positive  information: 

If  we  are  going  to  do  it,  it  should  be  supported  by  all. 

Still  needs  work:  . 

Teams  are  a joke  and  if  anylhinq  they  serve^o  separate  rather 
than  unit,  competition  among  staff.. kids  don’t  even  care. 

As  a classified  person...!  feel  my  input  is  valuable  to  my 
team. ..when  1 can  go;  very  comfortable  and  appreciated. 

It  is  the  place  for  a good  discipline  policy  to  get  started 
(within  the  team). 

Logistics -wise... personality- wise  there  was  not  a willingness 
to  team  or  share. 

• 

Administrative  intervention  in  problem  areas  has  had  little  to  no 
impact,  teams  need  to  have  full  support  to  be  effective. 

We  are  good  at  affirming  each  other  and  building  each 
other’s  self-esteem  . 

We  don’t  have  time  to  discuss  the  kids  we  have  in  common,  if 
we  could  develop  as  a true  inner  school  we  could  do  a lot 
better  job  for  the  kids. 

Helps  staff  more  than  students. 

We  are  building  our  own  discipline  plan,  we’d  like  to  build 
our  own  schedule. 

Quit  changing  kids  schedules  just  to  humor  them,  let  them 
learn  to  adjust. 

Sometimes  the  inner  school  teams  can  be  divisive,  people 
can  get  competitive  kids  and  staff.  Is  this  a healthy  thing? 

Kids  don’t  feel  ownership  around  teams.  Is  it  still  a trend? 

Not  everyone  buys  into  teams  and  the  teams  do  not  function  in 
an  equal  fashion.. 

Even  my  block  is  not  pure,  students  switch  lunches  at  will. 

Team  meeting  times  have  been  kept  sacred  ; we  think 
we  have  latitude  to  work  with  our  student’s  schedules, 
but  we  haven’t  pushed  it  and  we  don’t  know  if  it  will  really 
play  out  without  the  staff. 

^/ed.  meetings  have  been  "sacred”. 

Not  all  classified  feel  invited  or  included 

Chosen  not  to  participate  on  a team.  They  forgot  to  included 
the  classified  staff  at  the  beginning  so  just  don’t  take  part..  Last 
year  and  it  was  a big  waste  of  time.  We  felt  not  included  and 
less  important. 

r 

g teams  have  worked  hard  to  build  staff  morale.  . 

^I0ost  no  regard  for  students  being  switched. 

Teams  are  not  well-rounded  enough  and  competition 

/diverseness  between  staff  growing.  No  time  to  talk  about  kids 
and  themes. 

Rumors  that  some  team  meetings  are  a waste  of  time. 

"ood  job  of  keeping  meeting  time  “sacred"  by 
.dministration,... 

...but  not  teachers.  V 

Still  not  everyone  is  included  or  supported  to  be  part  of  teams. 

staff  Morale  & Student  Pride  lllllll 


Staff  Moral  and  Student  Pride 


Morale  and  Pride  go  with  Communication  and  decision 
making. 


2 problem  areas  over  the  past  few  years  with  all  the  changes  that 
have  happened  that  haven’t  improved  much.  This  year  is  not  as 
bad  as  last. 

If  you’re  not  happy  where  you’re  working,  you  don’t  do  a good  job. 

If  you  don’t  have  affirmations  from  where  you  work  that  what 
you're  doing  is  valuable  (with  all  the  bad  press  even  nationwide) 
pretty  soon  you’re  not  sure  if  it  is. 


Staff  morale  is  low,  I hear  more. people  complaining  about 
frustrations  and  lots  of  time  it’s  because  of  some  communication 
that  they  aren’t  getting. 

If  the  staff  doesn’t  feel  they’re  being  involved  with  the  decision 
making.. ..then  morale  goes  down. 


Staff  and  student  morale 


Telling  people  verbally  and  in  writing  that  they  are  doing  a goo; 
has  increased  by  the  administration.  I think  it  has  increased  a 
I think  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make  that  better.  They 
have  been  so  much  more  supportive. 

I think  that  without  good  morale  nothing  else  can  fall  in  place. 


tast  year  was  the  worst,  people  just  working  through  the 
day  to  get  out  of  here;  this  year  a little  more  effort  to  do 
things  for  kids;  having  sports  back  is  a plus. 

We  do  some  fun  things  as  a staff,  we  get  together  at 
lunches.  Tried  to  set  up  activities  to  promote  respect  etc. 

Yes  we  do  regularly  sponsor  team  activities.  Social 
events  have  increased  for  the  staff;  if  kids  are  involved, 
yes  things  have  improved... 

Teachers  given  a period  "off  ... 

Better  this  year  compared  to  the  last  few 

Verbal  and  written  positives  have  increased 

■^■'•ngs  in  this  area  have  gotten  much.  We  have  more 
ming,  more  forums,  activities  so  morale  goes  up  with 
these  things. 

Mnrp  work  is  being  shared. 

improvement  in  student  pride  & morale  ... 


[Splineed$:^^k;  vv  ' \ ‘ . 'IT  : 

Staff  and  students  don’t  always  know  what’s  going  to  hit  them  next 


don't  feel  staff  morale  has  improved  by  the  things  listed  in  this 
section... not  the  reasons  morale  is  low. 

...but  classified  wasn’t,  that  might  be  nice. 

It  needs  to  be  equal  between  classified  and  certified 


More  student  work  on  display,  celebrate  creativity. 
...still  too  much  conflict  between  students! 
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TIME 


^Additional  wositim  rnfarmationtT 

m do  review  our  time  issues, 

I vVe  are  reviewing 


my  personal  time  is  not  being  used  effectively 
^ m:  needs  work  


We  don’t  have  a say.. .we  get  told  what  to  do. 
Stuff  from  outside,  let’s  look  at  it. 


Generally  Speaking... 
Areas  of  Improvement 


Generally  speaking.... 

Areas  the  still  need  attention 


Communicating  with  people,  listening,  let  people  know  in 
advance  what  the  decision  is  in  advance... 

Ask  me  next  year.  " ' ' ■ 

Our  inner  school  team,  strong,  fun,  good  communication 
among  team  members. 


^Nothing 

jre  FYl’s,  more  positives,  although  not  enough.;  more 
informative  meetings  and  more  attempts  at  positives.  More 
committee  work. 


There’s  been  an  effort  to  see  what  is  not  good  for  morale, 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  change. 


Nothing  stands  out  “hugely". 


I’ve  seen  improvement from  administration.  It  makes  a 

huge  difference  to  know  they’re  trying;  Wednesday 
meetings  are  sacred. 

Communication  between  site  council  and  teams  is  good 
communication  prompt;  monthly  news  letter  was  good; 
some  ad-hoc  committees  are  effective  input  is  valued. 

^ )me  improvement  in  morale  in  part  due  to  active  student 
council,  lunch  activities  and  golf  game  are  evidence  of  the 
staffs  attempt  to  improve  morale 


g|^(^imunication  is  better 
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Not  there  yet. 


Scheduling  is  always  a rats  nest... maybe  more  than  annual 
review;  annual  review  of  duty  isn’t  enough.  Communication 
(more  and  more  going  on  and  things  get  dropped  on  us), 
across  the  board  has  to  be  stronger. 

Better  communication  between  councilors  and  teachers;  lots 
of  schedule  changes  done  on  a whim,  parents  should  be 
involved  in  schedule  changes  too;  people  (administration)  go 
through  the  motions  , no  good  clear  communication 
(consistency). 


But.... sometimes  it  still  feels  like  committee  work  gets  done 
but  decisions  are  already  made  or  are  made  differently 
despite  input; 

Everything  still  needs  attention. 


Increased  participation  in  decision  making  still  needs  some 
work.  Check  the  wording...  .participate  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  you  get  what  you  participated  in.  Most  of  the 
frustration  is  here. 

Real  teaming  is  more  around  kids  and  things  like  thematic 
planning. 

Support  for  teaming  , it  hasn’t  been  equal  or  supported 
across  the  board.  Communication  can  still  be  improved. 


Would  like  to  know  more  about  the  other  teams,  feelings  of 
isolation;  some  decisions  still  get  made  regardless  of  input. 


We  have  a long  ways  to  go. 


Morale  has  improved.  When  you  have  better  morale 
between,  you  have  better  morale  with  students.  1 think 
morale  is  a lot  better. 

The  competitiveness  between  the  teams,  one  group  is  going 
to  Keiko,  one  group  is  going  roller  skating,  and  then  this 
other  group  thinks  they  have  to  do  something  and  that  is 
exactly  what  they  said;  it  is  too  bad  that  the  teams  can’t 
each  have  an  advisor  that  meets  with  the  other  advisors  to 
plan  things  together;  that  might  help  make  things  less 
competitive.  m 

The  students  council  we  have  had  this  year  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  had,  because  of  the  people  who  are  running  it. 
Becky  & Judy;  fosters  pride  and  makes  it  a common  goal 
and  builds  student  morale. 

The  “rumble"  was  handled  badly.  It  was  held  under  control, 
but  the  admin,  called  each  of  the  sixth  grade  classes  down, 
and  everyone  was  punished  by  losing  passing  time;  “if  they 
don’t  get  it  together  they  will  lose  activities."  They  are  talking 
to  the  wrong  kids;  the  kids  that  are  doing  this  stuff  wouldn’t 
be  participating  in  those  activities  anyway. 

The  law  around  disciplining  of  kids  with  disabilities  causes  a 
lot  of  hard  feelings.  We  use  different  strategies  for  different 
kids. 

Nothing-things  have  not  improved  overall. 

Decision  making  power  would  lead  to  better  morale. 
Teachers  need  to  feel  good-  be  models  for  kids.  Teaming 
not  working  yet.  Everyone  is  maxed  out.  More  work  on 
communication. 

Handling  of  the  kids  has  gotten  better. 

Some  people  still  not  satisfied  though. 

Communication  is  a little  better. 

Teachers  still  forced  to  improvise  because  of  the  schedule. 

Forums  are  good.  We  need  them  at  least  3 or  4 times  a 
year. 

AN  AREA  THAT  IS  MISSING; 

i 

Discipline  issues  HIM 

It's  pretty  inclusive,  very  well  done. 

Accountability ...  hold  people  accountable  for  their  actions  or  inactions,  lack  of  accountability  breeds  apathy. 

Get  a discipline  program  back  in  place;  there's  no  consistency  . 

Consistent  follow  through  with  discipline.  We  allow  to  many  extenuating  circumstances  and  it's  the  same  kids  over  and 
over We're  not  teaching  life  skills  but  giving  so  many  chances. 

Parents  want  more,  we  have  to  get  serious  about  our  reputation  in  the  community.  When  kids  are  disrupting  the  learning 
environment  of  other  kids. . . be  aggressive  in  finding  alternatives.  We  are  a lot  better  school  than  our  reputation. 

Everything  is  covered 

Discipline  is  a real  problem.  No  consistency  and  this  causes  poor  communication  and  bad  feelings  between  staff  and 
administration.  Teachers  need  to  understand  that  the  admin.  Hears  stuff  from  kids  that  we  don’t  and  they  have  to  treat 
each  kid  individually  based  on  their  circumstances.  People  need  to  let  the  administration  do  their  job  and  worry  more 
about  the  kids.  Develop  a new  reading  program  and  quit  worrying  about  all  that  other  stuff.  Kids  are  falling  through  the 
'-racks. 

Discipline  is  always  going  to  be  the  hardest  part  of  the  job.  Main  thing  teachers  need  help  with.  Follow  through  on 
discipline  from  the  office.  We  have  different  sets  of  rules  for  different  kids. 
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Areas  to  focus  on: 


Where  should  this  Plan  pickup  when 

the  new  school  year  begins? 

Really  need  to  continue  to  focus  on  all  the  areas  ;Pick  up 
something  that  has  to  do  with  instruction  (action  plans  to 
develop  reading  and  writing  instruction) 


•ing  it  out  and  look  at  it  again,  what  did  we  do  well  and 
lere  do  we  need  to  focus,  continue  to  hammer  away  at 
mis  and  perhaps  add  a couple  more. 


If  there  are  teams.. .focus  on  making  them  more  effective  with 
thematic  approach  to  teaching. 


Refresh  people’s  mind  on  it,  have  more  faculty  forums 
and  use  the  plan/  have  one  morning  meeting  a month  to 
check  in  with  the  document,  keep  it  in  our  sight;  pull  us 
together. 

A lot  happens  in  the  summer,  keep  staff  informed  and 
then  start  with  that... do  a check  the  first  week  in  August. 
Start  on  a positive  note;  start  with  document  and  begin 
there,  put  it  to  good  use. 

Start  with  a good  strong  outline,  start  off  strong  and 
simple. 

Administrative  team  need  to  take  a good  look  at  this  and 
as  administrators  take  some  leadership  in  filling  in  where 
improvement  needs  to  happen  and  put  some  things  in 
Pice. 

Force  the  team  autonomy  issue  because  it  s good  for 
kids. 

Use  the  feedback  and  take  a look  at  the  low  points.  Keep 
this  in  front  of  us. 

Don't  drop  it. 

Develop  a proactive  approach  to  discipline. 


Focus  on  what  the  staff  wants  even  if  it  goes  against  what  the 
administration  wants. 


Communication  with  parents  is  really  the  most  important  thing 
for  kids;  positives. 


Convince  people  that  the  inner  schools  are  important;  they  are 
key  to  everything  here.  ALL  people  MUST  buy  in.  One  or  two 
cannot  sabotage  it  for  the  others. 

Leadership. . . .say  here’s  what  we  need  to  do. ..  so  let’s  do  it.  If 
there’s  a problem  let’s  have  them  say  there’s  a problem... how 
will  we  deal  with  it? 

Continue  to  do  things  to  keep  morale  up. 

Start  in  right  away  on  morale  and  communication,  get  over  the 
negativity  thing  and  get  over  the  hump. 

Staff  is  very  divided  this  year  and  cohesion  is  undermined  by  a 
few.  Focus  on  unity  for  the  good  of  the  staff  and  students. 

Focus  strongly  on  keeping  lines  of  communication  open  and 
learning  to  trust. 

We  need  to  take  our  school  back... say  what  we  mean,  mean 
what  we  say. 


Stay  on  the  scheduling  issue  early.  . . the  day  is  too  long 
for  kids  and  with  added  duty,  no  real  planning  time. 

At  least  picked  up... 

Look  at  Teaming  issues  again  early 


Site  council  and  staff  will  revisit  it 

O 


Common  planning  time. 


Communication 

Is  it  a priority?  Is  it  mandatory?  Can  everyone  support  it/  Try 
to  keep  inner  school  exclusive  for  planning  and  teaching.  How 
can  we  schedule  our  team  time  better  so  we  can  talk  about 
kids  . 

Refine  it  and  continue  to  work  on  problem  areas. 

2'^ ^ 


We  have  good  students  and  staff.  Build  on  this  by  continuing 
\A/ith  the  administration  continuing  to  improve  communication. 

Focus  on  consistency  from  changing  students  and  staff 
schedules,  discipline.. 


Continue  \with  the  communication  aspect. 


We  should  start  v/ith  an  open-forum.  Get  going  before 
he  house  is  on  fire  and  vje're  trying  to  put  it  out. 


My  main  concern  is  that  we  have  carry-over  from  this 
year. 


Do  an  initial  meeting  & give  us  back  the  info. 


We  have  a lot  of  things  going  this  year,  a lot  of  processes  that 
we  should  keep.  We  need  a year  long  calendar  with  staff  input 
and  we  start  getting  the  big  picture  a lot  earlier. 
EMPOWERMENT!!!  Staff  needs  to  be  able  to  make  decisions 
and  when  they  are  informed,  they  can  do  that  better. 
OWNERSHIP  over  your  job. 


Extra  info 


Faculty  Forums  valuable,  but  not  all  staff  can  attend  (classified) 

We  cannot  spend  our  time  backing  off  on  discipline  and  expect  to  get  it  back  mid  year.  Kids  need  to  know  there  is  a 
consequence  for  their  actions  and  they  need  to  know  teachers  are  not  afraid  to  enforce  them  and  that  the  administrators 
will  back  them  up. 

Faculty  Forum:  let's  plan  them  and  have  them  be  faculty  facilitated  and  deal  with  things  we  can  and  transfer  appropriate 
items  to  the  site  council. 

Do  not  change  the  teams,  that  would  be  the  end  of  them.  You  have  to  be  together  longer  than  a year. 

JO  the  true  forum  style,  it  can  be  a valuable  way  for  us  to  express  ourselves  if  everyone  can  move  past  being  defensive. 
Staff  forum  to  date  have  been  a joke  because  the  administrators  go  and  people  do  not  feel  free  to  speak. 

Absolutely  keep  the  teams  together . No  changes  over  the  summer. 

We  need  to  trust  our  administrator  to  be  our  advocate. 

There's  an  edge  in  the  hallways,  kids  are  ruder,  pushier  and  louder,  we  need  more  people... parent  volunteers  would  be 
great,  there  also  has  to  be  a better  solution  to  prime  time;  I really  like  to  see  a study  hall  or  reader's  workshop  type  thing. 

Forums,  we  don't  have  enough  of  them;  we  get  a lot  done  around  areas  that  could  possibly  get  bogged  down  traveling  to 
and  from  site  council. 

More  Forums  and  no  willy  nilly  changes. ..consider  the  domino  effect. 

We  need  to  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  be  consistent  from  the  start. 

More  staff  forums 

Teaching  thematic  units  in  Teams. 

People  want  too  much  choice.  They  should  let  the  administration  run  the  school  and  focus  their  energies  on  the  kids. 
Open  forums  are  great  if  not  taken  up  by  outside  agendas. 

The  issues  listed  under  Morale  in  the  plan  do  not  really  address  the  problem. 

Clarify  who  "office”  is  in  the  plan... is  this  secretaries,  administration,  counselors???? ^ ■ 
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TEAM  MAP  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 
3 adjectives  that  describe  the  team  function  /operation; 


3 things  the  team  is  focused  on,  trying  to  acheive: 


3 things  the  team  has  accomplished: 


How  do  you  plan 
How  often  do  you  meet 

How  do  you  communicate  in  between  meetings; 
What  topics  do  you  discuss? 


How  do  you  as  a team  view  yourselves  in  relation  to  the  school. ..Are  you  innovative.. 
3 issues  for  the  team: 

What  is  the  link  to  the  the  larger  body;  how  do  you  let  leadreship  know  issues? 

What  is  your  vision  of  the  school  in  5 years? 

3 adjectives  to  describe  the  school: 

3 issues  the  school  faces; 


3 accomplishments  of  the  school: 


RSR  Parent  Interview 


1 .  Describe  what  the  school  year  has  been  like  for  your  this  year. 


For  your  child 


2.  What  do  you  think  the  school's  focus/agenda  has  been  this  year? 


3.  What  are  some  of  the  issues  facing  the  school? 


4.  What  is  the  faculty  like? 


5.  Which  staff  members  do  you  have  contact  with? 


6.  What  do  you  think  the  school  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  last  few  years? 
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Report  to  Lincoln  Middle  School: 
A Post-Brown  Document 

An  Interim  Case  Study  Report  of  the  Reinventing 

Schools  Research  Project 

Diana  Oxley 

University  Team:  Cleo  Droege 
Janet  Williams 


Schools  Projects 
University  of  Oregon 


REPORT  TO  LINCOLN  MIDDLE  SCHOOL:  A POST-BROWN  DOCUMENT 


In  the  fall  of  1994,  a University  of  Oregon  College  of  Education  research  team  met  with  the 
school  site  council  to  propose  a collaboration  with  Lincoln  Middle  School  staff.  Tlie  team  had  received  a 
federal  grant  to  study  current  special  and  general  education  reforms,  especially  the  degree  to  which  these 
two  streams  of  reform  supported  or  impeded  one  another.  Lincoln  was  viewed  as  an  ideal  study  site 
given  the  district’s  policy  of  special  education  inclusion  and  the  school’s  recent  efforts  to  respond  to  the 
Oregon  School  Reform  Act.  A related  goal  of  the  project  was  to  develop  closer  ties  with  schools  in  an 
effort  to  ground  university-based  teacher  training  in  the  day-to-day  realities  of  schools.  In  return,  the 
team  proposed  to  assist  with  any  problems  related  to  reforms  that  the  staff  thought  collaboration  might 
benefit.  The  team  pledged  a variety  of  different  forms  of  assistance,  including  participation  in  Joint 
problem-solving  efforts,  library  searches,  help  with  identifying  additional  resources,  augmenting 
communication  among  staff  and  so  on. 

The  council  members  thought  the  collaboration  might  be  helpful  but  stressed  the  importance  of 
its  lightning  staffs  workload  not  adding  to  it  given  that  staff  now  had  larger  classes,  team  meetings,  and 
committee  assignments.  The  team  suggested  and  the  site  council  agreed  that  before  the  team  Joined  staff 
in  any  problem-solving,  they  should  first  get  to  know  the  school,  talk  to  teachers,  visit  classrooms,  etc. 
The  council  preferred  to  leave  the  final  decision  on  the  matter  of  collaboration  to  staff  themselves  and 
proposed  that  the  team  present  its  offer  at  a faculty  meeting.  The  team  did  so  and  the  idea  was  favorably 
received.  Staff  seemed  particularly  responsive  to  the  idea  of  the  team’s  interviewing  staff  and  reporting 
their  findings  in  order  to  learn  about  their  colleagues'  views. 

The  team  began  interviewing  teachers  and  other  staff  members  in  January.  With  only  a few 
exceptions  they  interviewed  nearly  all  the  professional,  clerical,  cafeteria,  and  maintenance  staff.  They 
summarized  their  findings  in  a set  of  graphic  overheads  that  they  presented  to  a specially  arranged 
faculty  meeting.  The  team,  then,  interviewed  a sample  of  parents  in  the  spring.  The  findings  revolved  to 
a great  extent  around  the  school’s  adoption  of  a middle  school  model  a few  years  back,  the  Brown 
Document  that  guided  the  reorganization,  and  the  rollback  of  reforms  that  occurred  in  the  wake  of 
subsequent  budget  cuts.  The  research  represented  a kind  of  taking  stock  of  the  school  in  the  “post- 
Brown  era.”  It  served  both  to  describe  current  LMS  educational  practice  and  to  begin  to  identify  the 
paths  that  might  lead  back  to  the  fuller  middle  school  model  of  which  faculty  were  so  proud. 

The  current  report  seeks  to  make  a direct  connection  with  the  earlier  Brown  document  but  differs 
from  that  document  in  crucial  respects.  First,  this  report  was  produced  by  university  researchers  not 
school  staff  as  in  the  first  case.  The  researchers  largely  determined  the  questions  asked  with  the  site 
council’s  approval  and  made  choices  about  how  to  organize  the  findings.  Doubtless,  the  report  differs  in 
tone,  content,  and  language  as  a result.  Nevertheless,  it  is  based  on  staff  and  parent  interviews  and 
school  observations  and  in  ^his  sense  contains  far  more  comprehensive  input  from  the  school  community 
than  most  school  documents.  Second,  the  report  does  not  present  a reform  plan  as  the  Brown  document 
did.  It  does  not  need  to;  By  nearly  all  accounts  the  Brown  document  describes  what  faculty  still  want. 
Rather,  this  report  describes  current  views  and  observations  of  teaching  and  learning  at  Lincoln.  The 
information  is  intended  to  facilitate  reflection  on  current  practice  and  to  inform  planning. 

The  findings  as  well  as  the  faculty’s  comments  on  them  are  described  below  in  relation  to  the 
major  categories  of  information  that  the  team  collected.  The  interview  forms  that  were  used  to  collect 
information  are  included  in  the  appendices. 


FACULTY/STAFF  INTERVIEWS 


Two  university  researchers  interviewed  staff  during  the  months  January-March.  The  researchers 
scheduled  30-minute  blocks  of  time  to  talk  with  staff  generally  after  the  school  day  was  over.  Before  the 
researchers  began  each  interview,  they  explained  its  purpose  -to  acquaint  the  research  team  with  the 
school  and  the  staff  with  other  staffs  views  as  a prelude  to  identifying  problems  that  the  team  and 
school  staff  could  work  on  jointly-  and  made  a formal  assurance  of  staff  members’  confidentiality.  For 
the  most  part,  staff  seemed  to  share  their  views  freely  and  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
school.  Only  a few  teachers  were  never  interviewed  because  no  mutually  agreed  upon  time  could  be 
found  after  several  attempts.  The  actual  numbers  of  persons  interviewed  in  each  category  of  staff  are 
presented  in  Table  1 . 


Table  1 

Number  of  school  staff  interviewed  by  university  team 


Faculty 

Educational  assistants 

Clerical 

Custodial/cafeteria 

32 

7 

5 

4 

The  researchers  also  attended  a regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  each  inner  school  team  and  a 
variety  of  school  meetings  and  special  events  (the  Cultural  Fair,  dance,  special  education  problem- 
solving session,  site  council  meetings,  and  faculty  lunches).  The  information  collected  in  the  latter 
settings  is  not  reported  separately  here  but  very  much  helped  the  team  gain  a deepened  sense  of  what 
staff  expressed  in  the  interviews.  The  group  interviews  conducted  with  the  inner  school  teams  were 
lively  and  often  humorous.  The  researchers  usually  sat  in  on  the  regular  portion  of  the  team’s  meeting 
before  interviewing  the  team.  The  group  interview  questions  closely  paralleled  those  asked  in  individual 
interviews.  These  interview  sessions  provided  enormous  insight  into  the  “business”  of  teams,  the 
character  of  each  team,  and  the  quality  of  social  interaction  among  teachers. 

The  interviews  were  taped  and  transcribed  to  enhance  accurate  summarization.  The  team  chose 
to  organize  the  findings  not  around  each  interview  question  but  rather  around  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
significant  themes  or  points  that  emerged.  The  points  deemed  significant  were  those  that  staff  repeatedly 
made  in  the  interviews,  for  example,  Lincoln  used  to  be  a cutting  edge  middle  school.  Alternatively, 
important  points  arose  out  of  a striking  pattern  of  responses  of  which  staff  themselves  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware.  For  example,  teachers  enjoyed  less  open  channels  of  communication  with  others  than  they  did 
with  counselors  or  administrators. 

A member  of  the  university  research  team  shared  the  findings  of  the  interviews  with  the  staff  at  a 
faculty  meeting  in  April.  Graphic  figures  were  used  to  convey  the  infomation  in  as  effective  and 
efficient  way  as  possible. 


Faculty/staff  interview  findings 

The  overarching  theme  to  emerge  from  the  staff  interviews  was  the  fact  of  teaching  in  a 
comparatively  resource-poor  environment.  The  district-wide  budget  cuts  which  had  been  made  two 
years  prior  to  the  current  study  carried  near-traumatic  significance  for  most  of  the  surviving  staff  The 
reduced  resources  with  which  the  current  staff  operates  colored  nearly  all  of  the  other  sub-themes  and 
issues  that  the  research  team  identified.  The  smaller  budget  affected  staff  morale  to  be  sure,  but  it  also 


influenced  how  staff  pursued  middle  school  education  and,  unquestionably  the  effectiveness  of  practices 
that  had  been  established  within  a resource-rich  environment.  As  a result  the  sets  of  findings  discussed 
below  are  often  framed  by  the  issue  of  educational  resources. 

Faculty  morale.  Staff  were  asked  to  name  three  adjectives  that  described  both  how  the  year  was  going 
for  them  and  for  the  school  as  a whole.  In  most  cases  staff  felt  their  experience  of  school  matched  that  of 
their  colleagues.  And  with  few  exceptions,  staff  members  chose  descriptors  that  were  similar  in  meaning 
and  proportion  of  negative  to  positive  terms.  Roughly  two  of  the  three  adjectives  named  were  negatively 
toned  and  referred  to  operating  in  a busier  than  ideal  environment.  Most  often,  one  of  the  three  was 
positive  in  tone  and  implied  that  the  staff  member  was  able  to  find  satisfactions  in  the  midst  of  a quite 
harried  existence  at  school.  Figure  1 presents  some  of  the  more  often  identified  adjectives.  Despite  the 
dominance  of  the  somewhat  negative  terms  that  staff  used  to  describe  their  year,  the  regularity  with 
which  staff  identified  positive  attributes  was  striking. 


Figure  1;  LMS  Staff  Morale 

We  are  ...  but  also... 


The  figure  also  points  out  that  the  busy/overworked  type  combination  of  descriptors  was  related 
to  staff’s  experience  of  coping  with  diminished  resources;  while  the  positive  terms  described  pleasures 
that  seemed  to  stem  from  staffs  own  personal  or  collegial  resources.  When  staff  were  asked  to  explain 
why  they  chose  terms  like  tired,  stressed,  etc.,  to  describe  their  year,  they  responded  that  budget  cuts  had 
resulted  in  larger  classes  and  a shrunken  administration  with  reduced  capacity  to  support  teachers.  In 
addition,  many  said  they  had  too  little  preparation  time  given  that  numerous  responsibilities  or 
unproductive  meetings  infringed  on  this  time.  Staff  explained  that  the  positive  descriptions  -having  fun 
or  remaining  interested  in  their  work  - most  often  had  to  do  with  their  abiding  concern  for  students  or 
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their  positive  regard  for  the  faculty  whom  they  often  described  as  friendly,  supportive,  cohesive,  and 
committed.  Many  teachers  had  been  at  Lincoln  for  15-20  years,  knew  each  other  well,  and  had  good 
friends  among  staff 

There  were,  perhaps,  some  important  exceptions  to  these  general  findings.  For  example,  one 
staff  specialist  had  a wholly  positive  outlook  on  the  year  because  the  budget  cuts  had  intensified  staff 
needs  making  the  specialist  feel  more  fully  utilized  and  dravm  more  deeply  into  the  school.  In  addition, 
the  cafeteria  and  maintenance  staffs  did  not  appear  to  experience  the  same  adversity  as  the  teachers  and 
clerical  staff  The  cafeteria  personnel,  in  particular,  who  had  had  to  implement  cost-cutting  measures  felt 
they  were  still  able  to  manage  their  work  in  an  optimal  fashion. 

When  the  faculty  were  presented  with  this  information,  some  felt  it  portrayed  teachers  more 
negatively  than  was  actually  the  case.  The  university  team’s  sense  of  these  interview  responses  was  that 
they  were  not  extremely  negative  and  that  they  would  not  be  too  different  from  those  of  any  other  faculty 
operating  in  the  current  state  of  diminished  resources  and  heightened  public  expectations  for  school 
effectiveness.  Again,  the  university  team’s  impression  was  that  staff  continued  to  be  fairly  upbeat  in  the 
face  of  increased  pressures. 

Reform  milieu.  The  university  interviewers  asked  staff  how  reform-minded  they  thought  the 
faculty  was,  that  is,  whether  they  tended  to  embrace  innovation  or  be  more  conservative  about  change. 
Their  responses  indicated  a high  degree  of  consensus  that  the  majority  of  teachers  were  traditional  while 
a smaller  number  liked  to  try  new  methods  as  they  became  aware  of  them.  The  staff  s explanation  of  the 
teachers’  conservatism  was  that  the  budget  cuts  had  eliminated  the  newer,  younger  teachers  who  had 
used  innovative  practices  in  their  classrooms.  Teacher  after  teacher  interviewed  bemoaned  the  loss  of 
these  teachers  who  they  felt  had  inspired  their  own  teaching. 

Staff  were  also  asked  to  reflect  on  the  school’s  major  accomplishments  in  the  recent  past.  Nearly 
always,  they  recited  the  history  of  the  school’s  transition  from  a junior  high  to  a middle  school  in  1990 
and,  most  particularly,  their  development  and  implementation  of  a middle  school  organizational  plan 
which  was  viewed  as  a cutting  edge  model  around  the  state.  They  invariably  pointed  out  the  central  role 
played  by  a previous  assistant  principal  in  developing  the  plan  and  the  plan’s  merit  and  workability 
which  they  attributed  to  broad  staff  input.  The  plan  was  contained  in  the  “Brovm  Document”  which  was 
still  maintained  as  a comprehensive  statement  of  Lincoln’s  philosophy  and  organization  despite  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  integrity  of  the  plan  had  been  lost  to  budget  cuts. 

A few  teachers  were  not  as  enamored  of  the  new  middle  school  model  as  the  others.  They  were 
happier  with  the  junior  high  concept  modeled  after  high  school  because  it  concentrated  on  academic 
subjects.  They  found  the  middle  school’s  concern  with  students’  social  development  lacked  merit  or 
forced  them  to  operate  in  a manner  uncomfortable  to  them. 

All  staff  seemed  to  agree,  however,  that  the  budget  cuts  made  it  impossible  to  organize  the 
middle  school  as  formulated  in  the  Brown  Document.  They  had  tried  and  failed  to  find  ways  to  preserve 
the  inner  school  structure  and  the  program  of  electives.  What  they  were  then  forced  to  live  with  was  a 
set  of  four  inner  schools  in  name  only.  Teachers  instructed  students  from  more  than  one  inner  school 
because  there  were  too  few  teachers  in  some  areas  to  permit  their  exclusive  assignment  to  one  school. 
Inner  school  teacher  teams  existed  and  met  regularly  but  were  unable  to  discuss  instruction  because  they 
did  not  share  students  in  common.  Instead,  the  business  of  team  meetings  was  schoolwide  issues, 
particularly  those  matters  brought  before  the  site  council  and  passed  on  to  teachers  for  their  input. 


The  spirit  of  the  inner  schools  seemed  to  live  on  only  in  the  language  arts  blocks,  that  is,  2 or  3- 
period  blocks  that  English  and  social  studies  teachers  had  with  their  students.  Here,  students  found  a 
home  base  and  were  most  likely  to  encounter  middle  school  practices  such  as  interdisciplinary  curricula 
and  heterogeneous  student  groups. 

The  differences  in  middle  school  organization  before  and  after  budget  cuts  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
They  indicate  a rollback  of  activities  on  many  points.  The  addition  of  an  early  release  day  on 
Wednesday  to  permit  increased  planning  during  the  current  year  represents  a plus  in  theory  although 
some  teachers  complained  that  the  time  was  consumed  by  too  many  unproductive  meetings,  particularly 
team  meetings  where  teachers  were  unable  to  discuss  students. 

Table  2:  Lincoln  Middle  School:  Birth,  Rebirth  and  ... 


Biith'-  '• 

rtcht  cuttinif  middle  'V 

^Rebliith  • ' v':-.::: 

(Resource  poor:  comprpitiised  middle  school  ? 

Inner  school  structure 

Inner  school  structure 

Teachers  and  students  organized  exclusively 
within  a school 

Teachers  and  students  organized  only  loosely 
within  a school 

Number=4 

Number=4 

Vertical  structure  (6-8) 

Vertical  structure  (6-8) 

Non-core  teachers  assigned  to  team  but  serve 
community 

Non-core  teachers  assigned  to  team  but  serve 
community 

Inner  school  has  name  identity 

Inner  school  has  name  identity 

Instructional  organization 

Instructional  organization 

Language  arts  are  blocked  for  2-3  periods 

Language  arts  are  blocked  for  2-3  periods 

Traditional  core  courses 

Traditional  core  courses 

7-period  day 

6-period  day 

7th  and  Sth  graders  have  2 electives,  6th  graders 
have  explore  rotation 

7th  and  8th  graders  have  1 elective  that  rotates, 
6th  graders  have  none 

• Teachers  lead  primetime  after  30 -minute  lunch 
break 

Teachers  lead  primetime  after  30-minute  lunch 
break 

Class  schedule  is  the  same  every  day 

Class  schedule  is  shortened  on  Wed.  to  allow 
for  planning 

Student  Support 

Student  Support 

Multi-age  homeroom  alternates  with  primetime 

No  homeroom 

Cross-disciplinary  collaboration  on  student 
problems. 

No  cross-disciplinary  collaboration 

Teachers  refer  student  problems  to  counselors 

Teachers  refer  student  problems  to  counselors 
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The  university  team  tried  to  capture  as  much  detail  as  possible  about  how  the  organization  of  the 
middle  school  had  changed  because  the  loss  of  its  cutting  edge  status  seemed  to  carry  much  significance 
for  staff;  Something  of  which  they  had  been  very  proud  had  been  lost.  Ideas  for  reinstating  some  middle 
school  features  circulated  but  most  originated  with  the  principal  and  were  not  well  received  by  teachers. 
Tentative  plans  for  a rotating  master  schedule  to  accommodate  teaching  more  electives  and  a homeroom 
that  required  no  extra  teacher  preparation  were  floated.  Some  thought  was  given  to  reducing  the  number 
of  inner  schools  to  three  to  achieve  more  exclusive  groups  of  teachers  and  students. 

Staff  felt  the  language  arts  blocks  were  a strength,  but  no  interest  in  creating  more 
interdisciplinary  curricula  or  collaborations  in  math  and  science,  for  example,  was  detected  in  the 
interviews..  In  fact,  the  individual  interviews  surfaced  a tension,  typically  found  in  middle  schools, 
between  the  traditional  curriculum-centered/curriculum  specialist  and  student-centered/curriculum 
generalist  approaches.  Some  teachers,  often  those  teaching  the  lower  grades  and  trained  in  elementary 
school  methods,  championed  the  latter  practice.  Some  teachers  valued  the  former  because  it  allowed 
them  to  teach  what  they  knew  and  liked  best  which  they  felt  brought  out  the  best  teaching  anyway. 
These  teachers  also  seemed  to  value  the  independence  their  classrooms  gave  them. 

The  ideas  and  views  that  staff  held  about  strengthening  the  current  school  organization  are 
depicted  in  Figure  2.  Juxtaposed  with  them  are  additional  reforms  that  are  being  pursued  at  the  state  and 
district  levels  and  in  the  neighboring  high  and  elementary  schools.  The  latter  group  of  reform  concepts 
were  not  referred  to  by  staff  in  their  interviews;  in  some  cases,  they  were  not  aware  of  them,  for  example, 
the  district’s  interest  in  adopting  a half-day  teacher  planning  period.  They  were  added  to  the  mix  of 
ideas  in  order  to  stimulate  more  thinking  about  the  kinds  of  changes  that  could  be  made.  The  university 
team’s  reasoning  was  that  the  more  ideas  that  were  put  on  the  table  the  more  likely  that  staff  would  be 
able  to  find  a way  to  regain  their  integrity  as  a middle  school.  Further,  it  seemed  that  the  state,  district, 
and  even  high  school  would  exert  pressure  on  Lincoln  staff  to  pursue  some  of  these  ideas  and  that  staff 
would  have  to  examine  them  in  any  event. 


Figure  2:  LMS:  Hereafter 
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Other  Ideas 
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Student  Guidance 
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When  the  faculty  was  given  this  information  to  consider,  some  expressed  the  view  that  the  “other 
ideas”  felt  coercive  and  that  the  university  team  had  gone  beyond  their  mandate  of  simply  reflecting  back 
what  staff  had  said  in  the  interviews.  Most  were  upset  that  a group  of  university  researchers  knew  about 
a district  plan  before  they  did.  One  teacher  asked  the  principal  whether  he  had  conspired  with  the  team 
to  push  his  agenda  for  change.  The  university  team’s  intention  to  stimulate  thinking  by  importing  these 
other  ideas  had  been  motivated  by  their  impression  that  staff  felt  stuck  with  the  present  ihiddle  school 
structure.  The  team  worried  that  if  they  were  to  report  that  staff  viewed  their  finest  accomplishment  as 
having  been  undone  and  that  they  were  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it  that  it  might  elicit  a “so  what, 
we  already  know  this”  type  of  response  and,  worse,  reinforce  their  feeling  of  being  stuck.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  team’s  fear  was  justified,  the  reaction  of  some  faculty  pointed  out  in  dramatic  terms  staffs 
wish  to  participate  in  planning  and  decision-making. 

Staff  collaboration.  University  interviewers  asked  staff  which  other  persons  in  the  school  they 
collaborated  with  on  a regular  basis.  The  interviewers  wanted  to  learn  whom  staff  relied  upon  for 
assistance  and  what  kinds  of  things  they  worked  on  together.  Staff  reported  a variety  of  collaborations. 
Nearly  every  teacher  participated  in  three  different  kinds  of  collaborative  activities:  inner  school  team 
meetings,  faculty  meetings,  and  consultations  with  front  office  staff,  usually  a counselor,  discipline  aide, 
or  the  principal.  Some  teachers  collaborated  with  colleagues  in  the  classroom  usually  in  the  context  of 
inclusion.  Others  collaborated  on  ad  hoc  committee  work,  curriculum  integration,  or  activities  shared  in 
common  by  teachers  within  a subject  area. 

The  dominance  of  the  three  kinds  of  collaborations  in  which  most  teachers  participate  is  depicted 
in  Figure  3 by  their  location  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  collaborations  in  which  smaller  numbers  of 
teachers  are  involved  are  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle.  The  site  council  communicated  regularly 
and  effectively  with  the  inner  school  teams.  Site  council  met  at  the  first  of  the  week;  representatives 
from  each  inner  school  attended  and  shared  issues  with  their  teams  at  their  mid-week  meeting;  these 
representatives  then  relayed  their  team’s  views  back  to  council.  While  collaboration  on  site  council 
business  went  well,  however,  teachers  complained  that  this  was  nearly  the  team’s  only  business  given 
that  they  were  not  in  a position  to  discuss  shared  classroom  matters,  including  students.  As  a result  some 
teachers  felt  the  team  meetings  were  not  always  worthwhile.  Faculty  meetings  occurred  less  frequently 
but  were  the  single  opportunity  for  the  principal  and  entire  staff  to  discuss  issues  face  to  face.  The  third 
major  form  of  collaboration  involved  individual  teachers’  communication  with  a counselor  or  aide  about 
a student’s  behavioral  or  academic  difficulties.  Teachers  were  able  to  hand  off  student  problems  which 
were  serious  and  required  parental  attention,  to  counselors  who  then  often  contacted  parents  and  set  up 
meetings. 


Figure  3:  Patterns  of  Staff  Collaboration 


Table  3 arrays  several  possible  topics  of  collaboration  against  each  of  the  collaborative  groups 
identified.  The  three  most  prominent  forms  of  collaboration  described  above  take  up  important  matters, 
but  none  that  has  to  do  directly  with  teachers’  day  to  day  curriculum  and  instructional  needs.  Only  the 
inclusion,  curriculum  integration,  and  subject-based  teams  dealt  with  these  issues  of  most  immediate 
importance  to  teachers.  Classroom  teachers  participating  in  the  inclusion  program  worked  daily  with 
specialists  in  their  classrooms.  These  teachers  were  ideally  suited  to  collaborate  on  instruction. 
Teachers  who  collaborated  across  subject  areas  to  integrate  curricula,  by  definition,  made  classroom 
needs  their  focus  and  shared  at  least  some  of  the  same  students  in  common.  Similarly,  teachers  in  a few 
subject  areas  like  science  and  physical  education  whose  shared  facilities  and  equipment  required 
collaboration  jointly  developed  and  coordinated  curricular  activities. 


Table  3:  Targets  of  Staff  Collaboration 
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What  was  most  striking  about  teachers’  reports  of  working  with  colleagues  on  curriculum  and 
instruction  was  that  it  was  the  one  form  of  collaboration  about  which  they  had  almost  wholly  positive 
things  to  say.  About  working  with  other  teachers  in  their  classrooms,  they  frequently  said  that  initial 
reservations  gave  way  to  strong,  positive  feelings  about  their  colleagues  and  that  they  would  hate  to  go 
back  to  working  without  anyone.  About  the  work  of  curriculum  integration  in  which  colleagues  of 
different  subject  areas  engaged,  teachers  felt  energized  and  supported.  About  collaboration  within 
science  and  physical  education,  teachers  experienced  social  cohesion  not  found  elsewhere. 

To  be  sure,  teachers’  collaboration  with  counselors  involved  students’  academic  work  as  well  as 
behavior  but  was  carried  out  in  isolation  from  classroom  colleagues  whose  experience  with  shared 
students  would  be  an  invaluable  resource  in  the  problem-solving  process.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  front 
office  staff,  not  teachers,  who  are  best  positioned  to  communicate  with  parents  and  administrators  to 
resolve  problems.  Teachers  did  not  complain  about  these  patterns  of  communication.  Indeed,  they  were 
happy  to  be  able  to  rely  on  counselor  expertise  or  the  principal’s  authority  to  take  care  of  matters  which 
their  classroom  responsibilities  made  difficult  for  them  to  address.  On  the  other  hand,  interviews  with 
parents  that  are  reported  below  indicated  that  they  felt  their  access  to  teachers  was  inadequate. 

Little  discussion  of  staff  collaboration  insued  the  presentation  of  the  above  information  to  the 
assembled  staff  One  teacher  wished  to  clarify  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  inclusion  itself  which  led  to 
satisfying  collaborations  but  rather  the  opportunity  to  work  with  other  adults  in  classrooms.  Indeed, 
inclusion  was  a controversial  practice  among  staff  at  large  although  it  seemed  accepted  by  those  teachers 
who  had  developed  enjoyable  working  relations.  Another  person  in  response  to  seeing  Table  3 felt  it  was 
noteworthy  that  none  of  the  collaborations  involved  program  evaluation  with  the  implication  that 
evaluation  of  educational  practices  was  not  occurring  at  Lincoln. 


PARENT  INTERVIEWS 


With  initial  input  from  the  site  council,  the  university  team  developed  a plan  to  interview  parents 
of  Lincoln  Middle  School  students.  The  team  proposed  to  interview  a small  group  of  highly  involved 
parents  and  a random  sample  of  ten  parents  of  students  at  each  grade  level  for  a total  of  about  35  parents. 
The  team  wanted  to  ask  the  same  general  questions  as  they  asked  school  staff,  that  is,  how  the  year  had 
been  for  them  and  their  child,  what  they  felt  Lincoln’s  most  significant  accomplishments  were,  and  with 
which  staff  members  they  communicated.  The  site  council  approved  the  plan  and  expressed  a, keen 
interest  in  learning  what  parents  had  to  say  about  Lincoln. 

The  team  conducted  the  interviews  in  May  and  June.  They  interviewed  six  parents  who  were 
highly  visible  at  Lincoln  through  their  membership  in  the  site  council  or  parent  support  group  or 
involvement  as  a volunteer.  Site  council  identified  these  persons.  The  team  identified  an  additional 
random  sample  of  parents  from  student  enrollment  lists  and  interviewed  these  parents  in  their  home, 
occasionally  at  their  place  of  work,  or  at  a coffee  shop.  The  team  made  a preliminary  report  of  their 
findings  to  the  site  council  in  June. 


Parent  interview  findings 

Parents’  views  and  knowledge  of  the  school  depended  enormously  on  their  role:  Site  council 
members  looked  at  things  differently  than  volunteers  who  held  different  views  than  parents  with  little 
direct  involvement  in  the  school.  Aside  from  the  highly  involved  group  of  parents,  parents  by  and  large 
had  very  little  direct  knowledge  of  the  school.  They  were  often  reluctant  to  be  interviewed  because  they 
felt  they  had  little  to  say  about  Lincoln;  they  frequently  apologized  for  knowing  so  little;  and  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  information  they  had  came  from  their  child,  another  parent,  or  even  their  own 
experience  as  a student  in  the  school  years  earlier.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  involved 
parents,  the  site  council  members,  much  of  the  information  these  parents  possessed  was  out  of  date.  For 
example,  some  still  referred  to  the  school  as  a junior  high;  most  did  not  know  how  many  inner  schools 
there  were  or  whether  they  even  existed.  Some  parents  acknowledged  that  they  received  written 
information  from  the  school  about  school  policy  or  events  but  often  did  not  have  time  to  peruse  it. 

The  parent  interviews  were  also  striking  in  that  parents  expressed  mostly  positive  perceptions  of 
the  school,  especially  staff.  They  appeared  to  harbor  little  rancor  or  ill  feelings  about  their  children’s 
school  experience.  This  might  strike  some  as  surprising  given  the  community  has  a history  of  opposing 
school  measures,  including  some  that  have  directly  lead  to  the  dramatic  cuts  Lincoln  had  sustained  a few 
years  earlier.  Tlie  sample  may  contain  a disproportionate  share  of  satisfied  parents,  however,  since  the 
few  parents  who  expressed  anger  with  the  school  staff  in  the  initial  telephone  contact  declined  to  be 
interviewed. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  most  general  finding  was  that  parents  were  not  well  informed  about 
Lincoln,  the  university  team  identified  several  themes  of  interest/concem  in  parents’  comments.  These 
are  discussed  below. 

Trust  in  teachers.  Parents  expressed  confidence  in  their  children’s  teachers.  They  trusted  that 
they  cared  about  children.  Many,  but  not  all,  found  teachers  to  be  responsive  and  caring  when  their  child 
had  a problem  which  required  them  to  intervene.  Most  parents  felt  teachers’  practice  was  innovative  and 
up  to  date.  Some  parents  pointed  out  that  were  the  few  teachers  who  were  burnt  out  and  Just  putting  in 


time.  Some  also  echoed  the  teachers’  view  that  many  of  the  very  best  teachers  had  been  lost  to  budget 
cuts. 


Desire  for  more  parent  involvement.  Nearly  all  the  parents  the  team  interviewed  felt  they 
should  be  more  involved  in  their  child’s  education.  While  some  parents  left  the  impression  they  were  too 
busy  to  read  school  newsletters,  they  also  seemed  to  desire  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  school 
matters  that  directly  affected  their  children.  One  pointed  out  that  a newsletter  that  contained  information 
about  their  child’s  classes,  for  example,  would  be  more  interesting  than  one  with  general  school  news. 
One  parent  expressed  the  view  that  middle  school  students  were  approaching  an  age  where  parents  did 
not  need  to  be  as  involved  in  their  education  as  earlier,  a not  unexpected  sentiment,  but  one  which  did  not 
appear  at  least,  to  be  widespread. 

Parents  pointed  out  that  the  parent  conferences  were  their  primary  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  teachers,  but  many  felt  they  were  not  encouraged  to  attend  if  their  child  was  not  experiencing  any 
academic  difficulty.  At  any  rate,  some  felt  the  time  allocated  to  talk  with  teachers  at  these  conferences 
was  too  brief 

Several  parents  expressed  the  feeling  that  there  simply  was  not  as  much  going  on  at  Lincoln 
anymore  and,  therefore,  fewer  activities  to  draw  in  parents.  In  the  absence  of  events  of  interest,  there 
remained  only  student  problems  to  attract  parents.  Again,  while  most  parents  felt  teachers  were 
responsive  to  their  queries,  some  also  pointed  out  that  teachers  did  not  initiate  many  communications 
with  parents  unless  a problem  surfaced.  These  parents  wanted  to  hear  from  teachers  about  their  child’s 
progress  but  long  before  problems  surfaced. 

A few  parents  observed  that  many  teachers  did  not  live  in  the  community  and  that  as  a 
consequence  they  were  unlikely  to  know  or  interact  with  teachers  in  any  other  context  than  school.  They 
felt  that  teachers’  absence  in  the  larger  community  adversely  affected  becoming  acquainted  with  them 
but  also  probably  detracted  from  teachers’  ability  to  gain  a good  understanding  of  their  children. 

Parents’  serving  as  school  volunteers  emerged  as  problematic  in  the  interviews.  One  pointed  out 
that  classified  staff  felt  their  positions  were  jeopardized  by  increased  parent  volunteerism.  Another’s 
experience  as  a volunteer  led  her  to  think  that  teachers  did  not  make  good  use  of  parent  volunteers. 

Concern  about  school  transitions.  Parents  reported  having  been  anxious  about  their  child’s 
transition  to  the  larger  middle  school  from  the  smaller,  more  intimate  elementary  school  setting. 
Although  many  said  the  transition  had  gone  well,  they  seemed  to  retain  the  perception  that  Lincoln  was 
large  and  a place  where  kids  got  into  trouble,  often  in  part  based  on  their  own  recollections  of  being  in 
the  old  junior  high.  Similarly,  parents  worried  about  their  child’s  transition  to  high  school  but  also  felt 
that  preparing  students  for  high  school  was  a primary  focus  of  Lincoln.  Some  of  the  more  involved 
parents  pointed  out  the  need  to  increase  communication  across  school  levels. 

Wish  for  more  extra  curricular  activities.  Parents  lamented  the  loss  of  elective  courses  such 
as  art  and  music  and  the  sports  programs.  For  some  parents  with  more  than  one  child,  the  cost  of 
enrolling  their  children  in  community  programs  was  prohibitive.  Parents  felt  these  extra  curricular 
activities  and  classes  often  held  the  keenest  interest  for  their  child.  On  the  other  hand,  one  parent  felt  a 
competitive  sports  program  was  inappropriate  for  middle  school  age  children  anyway  but  that  intramural 
would  be  beneficial.  Another  parent  felt  extra  curricular  activities,  fieldtrips  and  the  like,  were 
especially  needed  to  expand  their  children’s  small  town  horizons  and  expose  them  to  greater  cultural 
diversity. 


rnncern  about  student  discipline.  Many  parents  thought  Lincoln  had  problems  with  student 
discipline;  they  cited  their  child’s  problem  with  having  something  stolen  or  being  threatened  by  another 
student.  They  were  not  always  convinced  that  the  incidents  had  been  handled  adequately.  Some  felt  that 
students’  passing  in  the  hallways  between  classes  contributed  to  conditions  which  bred  disorder.  One 
parent  pointed  out  that  the  dissolution  of  the  inner  school  structure  created  more  hallway  disorder 
because  students’  classes  were  no  longer  primarily  in  one  area  and  required  students  to  travel  greater 
distances  to  classes. 

Some  parents  also  expressed  the  view  that  middle  school  age  students  had  unique  personal  issues 
to  address,  were  often  rebellious,  and  posed  a challenge  to  teachers.  One  parent  suggested  that  staff 
provide  more  opportunities  for  students  to  talk  about  these  developmental  issues  in  class,  support  groups, 
or  counseling  sessions. 

Middle  school  concent  ha.s  lost  prominence.  Parents  revealed  greater  familiarity  with  the  inner 
schools  that  existed  prior  to  budget  cuts  than  those  reinstated  later.  They  remembered  the  names  of  the 
earlier  schools  but  not  the  current  ones  or  were  not  sure  that  the  school  still  had  them.  One  parent  said 
she  had  asked  her  daughter  whether  Lincoln  still  had  inner  schools  and  that  her  daughter  did  not  know. 
More  involved  parents  were  aware  that  features  of  middle  schools  like  study  skills  and  a writing 
emphasis  had  been  lost.  They  felt  in  general  that  teachers’  had  lost  a vision  of  middle  schooling  and 
were  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  not  developing  the  school. 

Mixed  view.s  about  inclusion.  A small  number  of  parents  raised  concerns  about  special 
education  inclusion.  They  were  unsure  whether  staff  should  pursue  full-time  participation  by  students 
with  disabilities  in  regular  classes.  They  worried  that  such  students  disrupted  other  students’  learning. 
Some  felt  inclusion  was  the  right  thing  to  do  but  that  teachers  needed  help  with  it.  A parent  of  a child 
with  disabilities  said  inclusion  had  absolutely  worked  wonders  for  their  child. 

Questions  about  CIM/CAM.  Parents  expressed  some  confusion  about  CIM/CAM.  They  had 
heard  of  it  but  were  not  sure  what  was  involved.  Some  questioned  whether  it  would  work  in  the  long  run 
or  fade  away.  One  parent  who  appeared  to  be  quite  informed  about  CIM/CAM  felt  positively  about  it. 
She  was  enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that  healthy  social  relationships  and  problem-solving  were  included 
as  educational  goals  although  she  did  not  want  to  see  these  topics  be  treated  as  courses  or  upset  the  rest 
of  the  curriculum.  Another  parent  liked  the  vocational  aspect  of  CIM/CAM. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ONGOING  SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY  COLLABORATION 


Parents’  wish  to  be  more  involved  in  their  child’s  education  is  an  important  issue  to  address  in  its 
own  right.  However,  in  a time  of  limited  educational  resources  and  heightened  education  demands,  staff 
may  have  several  reasons  to  pursue  increased  parent  involvement.  The  university  team  may  be  able  to 
assist  staff  in  such  an  undertaking. 

In  return  for  increased  efforts  to  collaborate  with  parents,  teachers  may  reap  several  benefits. 
First,  staff  need  parents’  support  for  the  increased  demands  they  may  need  to  place  on  student  work  and 
for  the  innovations  in  curriculum  and  instruction  they  may  choose  to  pursue  in  their  classroom.  Second, 
an  increased  incidence  of  student  behavioral  and  academic  difficulties  and  family  stresses  suggests  that 
front  office  staff  (counselors  and  administrators)  may  soon  be  too  overwhelmed  to  handle  such  problems 
on  an  individual  basis,  especially  with  staff  cutbacks.  Closer  collaboration  between  school  staff  and 
parents  may  give  staff  the  kind  of  information  they  need  to  make  schoolwide  adjustments  in  practices 
that  increase  all  students’  adaptation  to  school.  Just  as  school  policies  would  be  better  crafted  with 
teacher  input,  so  school  practices  might  benefit  from  increased  parent  input.  As  an  additional  benefit, 
parents  might  be  more  inclined  to  support  educational  spending  for  schools  which  were  highly 
responsive  to  parents. 

Parents  pretty  well  articulated  that  school  staffs  relations  with  parents  tend  to  have  a problem 
orientation.  These  teacher-parent  relations  often  mediated  by  front  office  staff  are  depicted  in  Figure  4. 
In  this  model  of  school-community  relationships,  front  office  staff  are  plentiful  enough  and  students’ 
problems  exceptional  enough  that  teacher  referral  of  problems  to  counselors  and  administrators  works. 
However,  when  these  conditions  do  not  hold  anymore,  new  methods  may  be  warranted. 

Figure  5 presents  another  model  of  school-community  relationships  in  which  teachers  as  teams 
working  in  strengthened  inner  schools  collaborate  with  front  office  staff  to  communicate  with  parents  in 
a proactive  way.  Parents,  in  turn,  provide  school  staff  with  information  about  their  children’s  needs,  a 
unique, perspective  as  parent  and  community  member,  resources  in  terms  of  volunteer  work  and  support 
for  spending,  and  also  currency  for  school  innovation  and  reforms.  The  model  rests  heavily  on  strong 
teams  and  inner  schools  to  organize  collaboration  with  parents.  Teachers,  left  on  their  own  to  try  to 
communicate  more  frequently  and  broadly  with  parents,  could  not  possibly  manage  so  great  a task. 

The  university  team  could  assist  staff  in  increasing  parent  involvement  by  helping  them  develop 
more  numerous  channels  of  parent-teacher  communication.  In  addition,  for  the  reason  pointed  out 
above,  the  team  also  might  be  employed  to  collaborate  with  staff  on  strengthening  the  functioning  of  the 
inner  schools  and  interdisciplinary  teams  within  them. 


Figure  4:  School-Community  Relationship 
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Resource  Rich  - 
Problem-Oriented 


Figure  5:  School-Community  Relationship 


A Presentation  to  Lincoln  Staff 
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A Presentation  to  Lincoln  Parents 
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6th  GRADE  VISIT  SURVEY 
Class  of  2002 


1. 


2. 


Did  you  come  to  the  Lincoln  Middle  School  Open  House  with  your 
parents? 

Yes No 


How  many  day-long  visits  did  you  make  to  Lincoln  as  a 5th  grader? 
0 1 2 


3.  If  you  came  twice,  did  you  feel  more  comfortable  the  2nd  day? 

Yes  No No  difference 


4.  Was  this  activity  Helpful  Not  Helpful  Didn't  do 


Explore  the  building 

Scavenger  hunt 

Block  class  visits 

Science  class  visits 

Prime  time 

PE  locker  rooms  visit 

Practice  with  locker  combinations 

Mac  Lab  visit 

Office  tour 

Library  visit 

Lunch 

5.  Was  the  first  day  of  school  for  6th  graders  only  a good  idea? 

Yes  No  

6.  What  was  the  most  helpful  part  of  your  day-long  visit?  


7.  What  would  you  recommend  to  make  the.  visit  better?  (Anything  we  missed?) 
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thanks! 


Lincoln  Middle  School 
1997  Update 


Gbmmunication: 

I'cnims 


f 


Remember  this? 

Progress  and/or  Concerns 


•II 


Teams 

B/etyone  ComrniUvo  f Sir.'jiiive 
‘•'b  d"i2naes 


i 


□ sdpline  ftilia/: 


it  in  piac*  and  be  ccn^isesii 
/'<i  want  ou:'  iichool  ted/ 
npie  sitd  strong 


The  HGThemes 


Sttiool  Improvement: 

Keep  the  Ran  m front  of  us 
Cany  over  the  nwv  yeai' 


T&CvyyUyV\^  Last  year  you  said..."Leave  the  inner  school  teams  alone... .don't  fix  it  even  if  it  is'  broke'."  Has 
the  2nd  year  on  the  same  team  made  a difference?  Yes No 
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This  package  contains: 

1 . Information  to  assist  you  in  administering  this  survey  uuith  your  doss: 

Section  1;  Preparing  the  survey  forms:  Adding  demographic  information 
Section  2:  Administrating  the  surveys 

2.  Moteriols 

1 ) Enough  survey  forms  for  the  students  in  your  class/group 

2)  Overhead  transparancies  for  each  page  of  the  survey 

3.  Support  For  students  to  complete  the  survey 


It  is  important  that  as  many  students  as  possible  take  part  in  the  survey.  In  addition  to  thesupport  offered  to  6ach  student 
with  writing  about  their  likes  and  dislikes  (described  in  Section  2),  Section  1 suggests  a number  of  different  ways  of  support- 
ing students  to  complete  the  survey. 


Section  1 : Preparing  the  survey  forms:  ficiciing  (demographic  information 

In  order  to  match  demographic  information  to  student  survey  responses  (AND  protect  confidentiality)  we 
have  provided  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  each  survey  form  for  coded  student  information.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  you  place  a letter  in  4-5  boxes  for  each  survey  form  (see  table  below). 

NOTE:  the  students  will  not  place  their  names  on  their  survey  responses.  We  suggest  that  you 
distribute  the  prepared  surveys  with  students  names  attached  on  stickys  so  that  they  can  be  removed 
before  the  survey  is  handed  in. 


Box1:  Gender  Box  2:  1st  language  Box  3: 


A 

female 

A 

English 

K 

B 

male 

B 

Other 

A 

B 

Grade  level 

K 

1 

2 


Box  4: 


Additional  support  given 
to  complete  survey 


No  letter 


Box  5: 


Student  support 
or  special  program 


Additional  support  to  complete  survey 

Assistance  of  peer  tutor  (reading  or  organizing  support) 

Responses  written  by  support  person  from  students  verbal  answers 
Other  support 

If  student  completes  survey  independently  with  class 

Special  Program 

student  has  lEP 

Student  is  eligible  for  Title  1 support 
Student  is  considered  to  be  in  the  TAG  group 
Student  is  not  in  one  of  these  groups 


Teacher  Notes 
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Section  2:  Administering  the  Surveys  (K-2) 


We  suggest  that  the  students  complete  the  survey  as  a class  group.  Overhead  transparencies  have  been 
prepared  for  each  page  of  the  survey  so  that  you  can  lead  the  student  through  the  2 pages  of  the  survey  form 
question  by  question.  (Use  the  symbols  to  assist  the  students  who  cannot  read  the  survey  easily  identify  each 
question  as  you  move  through  the  survey). 

Notes  & Suggestions 

«t>  Purpose  for  doing  the  survey:  Before  beginning  the  survey  discuss  the  purpose  with  the 
students,  i.e.  we  wish  them  to  tell  us  what  they  feel  about  school  so  that  we  can  all  work 
together  to  make  the  school  better. 

*>  Confidentiality:  also  discuss  what  confidentiality  means  and  why  it  is  important,  i.e.  so 

everyone  gets  a say  and  noHDne  has  to  worry  about  what  others  think  about  what  they  say. 

Please  explain  tp  the  student  that  they  are  not  to  put  their  names  on  the  survey  form, 
and  that  they  are  to  remove  the  sticky  with  their  name  on  it  before  handing  their  survey 
in. 

«c>  Overheads  and  symbols:  for  each  page  of  the  survey  you  will  be  provided  with  an  overhead 
transparency.  On  the  survey  form  each  question  has  been  identified  by  a small  symbol  or 
picture.  Read  the  question  out  loud  and  identify  its  location  by  the  symbol  or  picture  (clarify  the 
meaning  if  necessary  by  discussing  with  group), 

«>  Drawing  Likes  and  Not  likes:  The  first  two  questions  ask  the  student  to  draw  pictures  of 

what  they  like  and  do  not  like  about  school.  After  they  have  completed  the  survey  we  suggest 
that  someone  (e.g.  a group  of  4-5  students,  parent  volunteers,  instructional  assistants)  be 
asked  to  go  around  the  class  and  ask  each  student  to  describe  what  they  have  drawn  and 
write  the  key  words  below  the  drawings  in  the  space  provided. 

«>  Assistance:  for  those  students  who  cannot  complete  the  form  independently,  assistance  may 
be  provided,  either  by  a peer  tutor  or  an  adult.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  if  the  adult 
were  not  the  teacher  or  educational  aide  who  usually  works  with  the  student. 


Draw  a picture  of  what  you  like  at  school 


o / 


Draw  a picture  of  what 
you  don't  like  at  school 


My  picture  is  about. 


(5-61 


o ■ 
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Color  the  balloons 
*to  show  how  you 
feel  about... 


[371 


[381 


[391 


[401 


Are  kids  nice  to  one  another? 


Yes  Sometimes  No 


rssi 


Do  other  kids  help  you  learn? 


Yes 


Sometimes  No 


(56) 


Is  it  OK  to  make  mistakes? 


Do  you  hove  lots  of  friends  at  school? 

Yes  Sometimes  No 


f591 


Thank  you 


^Created  for  the  Lebanon  Commurnty  School  District  by  Mary  C.  Dalmau,  Audrey  Dcsjorkiis  A 6wen  Meyer  -April  1997  [ 
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lebpnon  Community  School  District  ^ 

3-5  Student  Survey 


This  package  contains: 

1 . Information  to  assist  you  in  odministering  this  survey  uiith  your  closs: 

Section  1:  Preparing  the  survey  forms:  Adding  demographic  information 
Section  2:  Administrating  the  surveys 

2.  Moteriols 

1)  Enough  survey  forms  for  the  students  in  your  class/group 

2)  Overhead  transparencies  for  each  page  of  the  survey 

3.  Support  for  students  to  complete  the  survey 

It  is  important  that  as  many  students  as  possible  take  part  in  the  survey.  Section  1 suggests  a number  of  different 
ways  of  supporting  students  to  complete  the  survey 


Section  1 : Preparing  the  survey  Forms:  Adding  demographic  inFormotion 


In  order  to  match  demographic  information  to  student  survey  responses  (AND  protect  confidentiality)  we 
have  provided  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  each  survey  form  for  coded  student  information.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  you  place  a letter  in  4-5  boxes  for  each  survey  form  (see  table  below). 


NOTE:  the  students  will  not  place  their  names  on  their  survey  responses.  We  suggest  that  you 
distribute  the  prepared  surveys  with  students  names  attached  on  stickles  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved before  the  survey  is  handed  in. 


Box1:  Gender  Box  2: 


A ' 

female 

A 

B 

male 

B 

1st  language 

English 

Other 


Box  4:  Additional  support  to  complete  survey 


Additional  support  giveni  a 
to  complete  survey  b 

c 

No  tetter 


Assistance  of  peer  tutor  (reading  or  organizing  support) 

Responses  written  by  support  person  from  students  verbal  answers 
Other  support 

If  student  completes  survey  independently  with  class 


Box  5: 

Student  support  a 

or  special  program  b 

c 

D 


Special  Program 

Student  has  lEP 

Student  is  eligible  for  Title  1 support 
Student  is  considered  to  be  in  the  TAG  group 
Student  is  not  in  one  of  these  groups 


3:  Grade  level 

Circle  the  appropriate  grade  level  - If  students  are  in  a multi-age  classroom 
circle  their  individual  grade  levels  rather  than  the  name  of  the  class. 


I 3 I 4 I 5 I 


Teacher  Notes 
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Section  2:  Administering  the  Surveys  (3-5) 


We  suggest  that  the  students  complete  the  survey  as  a class  group.  Overhead  transparencies  have  been 
prepared  for  each  page  of  the  survey  so  that  you  can  lead  the  student  through  the  2 pages  of  the  survey  form 
question  by  question.  (Use  the  symbols  to  assist  the  students  who  cannot  read  the  survey  easily  identify  each 
question  as  you  move  through  the  survey). 

Notes  & Suggestions 

■>  Purpose  for  doing  the  survey:  Before  beginning  the  survey  discuss  the  purpose  with  the 
students,  i.e.  we  wish  them  to  tell  us  what  they  feel  about  school  so  that  we  can  all  work 
together  to  make  the  school  better. 

■>  Confidentiality:  also  discuss  what  confidentiality  means  and  why  it  is  important,  i.e.  so 

everyone  gets  a say  and  nonane  has  to  worry  about  what  others  think  about  what  they  say. 

Please  explain  to  the  student  that  they  are  not  to  put  their  names  on  the  survey  form, 
and  that  they  are  to  remove  the  sf/cfry  with  their  name  on  it  before  handing  their  survey 
in. 

■>  Overheads  and  symbols:  for  each  page  of  the  survey  you  will  be  provided  with  an  overhead 
transparency.  On  the  survey  form  each  question  has  been  identified  by  a small  symbol  or 
picture.  Read  the  question  out  loud  and  identify  its  location  by  the  symbol  or  picture  (clarify  the 
meaning  if  necessary  by  discussing  with  group). 

■>  Drawing  Likes  and  Not  likes:  The  first  four  questions  ask  the  students  to  draw  pictures  of 
what  they  like  and  do  not  like  about  school.  After  they  have  completed  the  drawing  they  are 
asked  to  write  words  (or  a sentence)  describing  what  they  have  drawn  and  why  in  the  space 
provided.  Some  students  may  need  assistance  to  complete  this  section.  One  purpose  for 
asking  young  students  to  draw  pictures  and  have  someone  write  their  descriptions,  is 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  express  ideas  that  they  may  not  yet  be  able  to  write 
easily. 

«>  Assistance:  for  those  students  who  cannot  complete  the  form  independently,  assistance  may 
be  provided,  either  by  a peer  tutor  or  an  adult.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  if  the  adult 
were  not  the  teacher  or  educational  aide  who  usually  works  with  the  student. 


Notes 
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3-5  Student  Survey 

circle  g 

sf 


Dote 


Circle  grade  level 


riiiirigiri^  q q 


Drool  Q picture  of  ujhot  you  like  ot  school 


My  picture  is  obout 

[1-2] 

1 like  this  becouse 

_L3:41 

?G3 


My  picture  is  about 

[5^ 


I don't  like  this  because 


Nouu  tell  us  uuhot  you  think  about  school 


Check  one  box  For  each  question 


Ves  Sometimes  No 


9^ 


or  they  get  into  trouble. 

teams  and  table  groups 

2f<4 


[o] 

□ 

[bl 

□ 

[cl 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ "" 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ |.3| 

Check  one  box  for  each  question 


[Ql 


Other  kids  help  me  leorn 
Most  teachers  listen  to  uuhot  I soy 
My  mom  or  dod  helps  out  ot  school 
^ I om  learning  o lot  this  year  | | 

Some  kids  ore  mean  to  me  | | 

Teachers  ore  hoppy  if  kids  do  uuell 
I could  tell  Q neuj  kid  3 school  rules  | | 

^IFI  hove  Q hard  time  learning  I con  get  help.p"^ 
Kids  ond  teachers  in  my  school  hove  o good  time  together  | | 

the  cofeterio 
the  bathroom 
the  playground 
the  classroom 
the  bus 


I feel  safe  ujhen  I om  in: 


If  I hove  Q problem  ond  need  help, 

I con  talk  to: 


8|  Q teacher  | | 

io  playground  supervisor 
on  instructional  assistant  | | 

another  kid 
counselor 

- office  I I 


Sometimes 

No 

Trl 

[o\ 

□ 

KJ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

o 
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Do  you  hove  anything  else  to  tell  us? 


[141 

[151 

[16] 

[17] 

[18] 

[19] 

[20] 

[21] 

[22] 

[23] 

[24] 

[25] 
[26[ 

[27] 

[28] 

[29] 

[30] 

[31] 

[32] 

[33] 


[34-36L 


2G 


o 


Color  the  balloons 
to  show  how  you 
feel  about... 


I like  it! 
It's  Okay! 


\ 

Green 

(O) 

Yellow 

(bl 

Red 

R1 

Thank  you 


^ ^ aateaibrthe  Lebanon  Communtty  School  District  by  Mary  C.  Dalmau,  Audrey  Degjartals  & Gwen  Meyer -April  1997  | 
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Grades  6,7,8 


Lebanon  Community  School  District 
Student  Survey 


This  package  contains: 

1.  Information  to  assist  you  in  administering  this  survey  to  your  class: 

Section  1;  Preparing  the  survey  forms;  Adding  demographic 
information 

Section  2:  Administering  the  surveys 

2.  Materials 

1)  Enough  survey  forms  for  the  students  in  your  class/group 

2)  Overhead  transparencies  for  each  page  of  the  survey 

3.  Support  for  students  to  complete  the  survey  ' 

It  is  important  that  as  many  students  as  possible  take  part  in-the  survey.  Section  1 
suggests  a number  of  different  ways  of  supporting  students  to  complete  the  survey. 


Section  1 : Adding  demographic  and  support  information:  Preparing  the 

survey  forms 

In  order  to  match  demographic  information  to  student  survey  responses  (AND  protect 
confidentiality)  we  have  provided  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  each  survey  form  for  coded 
student  information  (gender,  grade,  language),  for  information  about  the  support  a student  might 
need  to  fill  out  the  survey,  and  about  whether  or  not  the  student  is  in  a special  program.  Students 
will  provide  gender,  grade  and  language  information,  and  you  will  provide  the  information  about 
support  and  special  programs.  All  that  is  required  of  you  is  that  you  place  a letter  in  2 boxes  for 
each  survey  form  (see  table  below).  The  information  in  these  two  boxes  should  always  be  pro- 
vided by  the  teacher.. 


Box  4: 

Additional  support  given  a = 
to  complete  survey  b = 

c = 

No  letter  = 


Additional  support  to  complete  survey 

Assistance  of  pe^  tutor  (reading  or  organizing  support) 

Responses  written  by  support  person  from  students  verba!  answers 
Other  support 

If  student  completes  survey  independently  vwth  dass 


Box  5: 

student  support  a = 

or  special  program  b = 

c= 

D = 


Special  Program 

Student  has  lEP 

Student  is  eligible  for  Title  1 support 
Student  is  considered  to  be  in  the  TAG  group 
Student  is  not  in  one  of  these  groups 


o 
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NOTE:  the  students  will  not  place  their  names  on  their  survey 
responses.  We  suggest  that  you  distribute  the  prepared  surveys 
with  students'  names  attached  on  stickys  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  before  the  survey  is  handed  in. 


Teacher  Notes 


PR7 


Section  2:  Administering  the  Surveys 

We  suggest  that  the  students  complete  the  survey  as  a class  group.  Overhead  transparencies  have  been 
prepared  for  each  page  of  the  survey  in  case  you  might  find  them  helpful. 

Notes  (&  Suggestions 

■>  Purpose  for  doing  the  survey:  Before  beginning  the  survey  discuss  the  purpose  with  the 
students,  i.e.  we  wish  them  to  tell  us  what  they  feel  about  school  so  that  we  can  all  work 
together  to  make  the  school  better. 

«>  Confidentiality:  Discuss  what  confidentiality  means  and  why  it  is  important,  i.e.  so 

everyone  gets  a say  and  no-one  has  to  worry  about  what  others  think  about  what  they  say. 

Please  explain  to  the  students  that  they  are  not  to  put  their  names  on  the  survey  form, 
and  that  they  are  to  remove  the  sticky  with  their  name  on  it  before  handing  their  survey 
in. 


Assistance:  For  those  students  who  cannot  complete  the  form  independently,  assistance 
may  be  provided,  either  by  a peer  tutor  or  an  adult.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  if  the  adult 
were  not  the  teacher  or  educational  aide  who  usually  works  with  the  student. 


Notes 
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Grades  6,7,8 

Lebanon  Community  School  District  Student  Survey 


The  answers  to  the  questions  in  this  survey  will 
help  us  learn  more  about  what  things  students  like 
about  school  and  what  might  be  changed  so  that 
learning  is  more  successful,  meaningful  and  fun. 
Thanks  for  your  thoughts! 


. Boy 

Dote  (4) 


Girl 

[B1 


What  language  do  you  speak  most  at  home? 


Other: 


Circle  your  grade 

Emm 


Tell  us  what  you  think  about  your  school.  Choose  3-5  words  or  phrases  from  the  list  below  that  best  complete  the 
sentences  for  you.  Write  the  letter(s)  of  the  words  you  choose  in  the  circles  or  squares  below  the  sentences.  If  you'd  like 
to  use  other  words  that  aren't  on  the  list  just  write  those  words  in  the  circles.  You  may  use  the  same  words  as  often  as 
you  like. 


The  atmosphere  at  my  school  is: 


Teachers  at  my  school 
are  really  good  at: 


On  the  whole,  students 
at  my  school  are: 


^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 


a)  academics 

b)  bullying 

c)  car'ing 

d)  classes 

e)  comfortable 

f)  computers 

g)  discipline 

h)  everyday  life  skills 

i)  extra-curricular  activities 

j)  fairness 

k)  friendly 

l)  fun 

m)  getting  along  with  others 

n)  giving  all  kids  a chance 

o)  good 

p)  job  skills 

q)  language  arts 

r)  math 

s)  music/art 


t)  P.E. /sports 

u)  peer  pressure 

v)  problem  solving 

w)  reading 

x)  reasoning  skills 

y)  respect 

z)  rules 
qq)  safety 

bb)  class  schedules 

cc)  science 

dd)  self-direction 

ee)  social  activities 

ff)  spending  time  with  friends 

gg)  supporting/encouraging  students 

hh)  successful 

ii)  teaching 

jj)  trying  new  things 

kk)  uncomf  ortable 

II)  understanding 

mm)  unfriendly 

nn)  violence 


The  hardest  thing  to  deal 
with  at  my  school  is: 


13  15  16( ) 


The  most  important 
thing  I'm  learning  is: 


I wish  the  teachers  at 
my  school  were  better  at: 


The  things  I like  most 
about  my  school  are: 


The  school  co.uld 
do  a better  job  at: 


T 


. 

29-31  32() 

^ 

^\^5-27  28( ) 

21-23  

/ 

O : 
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^ Check  the  box  that  fits  best  for  each  statement. 

I feel  safe  at  school. 

Teachers  help  everybody. 
Students  who  get  in  trouble  get  bad  grades. 

Students  help  you  learn. 
I look  forward  to  going  to  school. 
Students  do  good  work  but  don't  get  good  grades. 
I can  use  what  I learn  at  school  in  other  places. 
Kids  who  get  in  trouble  get  more  homework. 

Overall,  I find  classes  boring. 
I can  choose  what  I think  is  important  to  learn.' 

Most  teachers  listen  to  what  I say. 
Either  I or  students  I know  have  been  victims  of  harassment  at  school. 

Students  get  along  with  teachers. 
My  grades  reflect  the  work  I do. 
If  you  don't  dress  right,  you  won't  be  very  popular. 

Homework  helps  me  learn. 
Students  who  do  the  best  work  get  the  best  grades. 

Homework  is  a waste  of  time. 
When  there  is  a problem,  or  students  get  into  trouble,  the  school  is  fair. 


YES  SOMETIMES  NO 

(a]  (!>]  (c] 


/ 


Check  the  box(es)  that  fit(s)  best  for  each  statement. 


♦ Classroom  learning  is: 
interesting  hard 


fun 


boring 


easy 


52 


53 


55 


56 


♦ The  most  important  person(s)  to  help  me  be  successful  in  school  is/are: 
myself  my  friend(s)  my  parents  my  teacher(s)  other  ^ 


57  58  59  60  61 

♦ When  I need  help  with  schoolwork  I can  get  it  easily  from: 
a teacher  a friend  other  students  my  parents  a counselor 


O 


ERIO 


T7F 


62 


63 


64 


65 


(^Starting  with  language  arts  (item  number  67  on  the  outside  of  the  circle)  and  continuing  around  the 
citcle  to  moth  (item  numb&r  92)  use  o pencil,  pen  on  monken  to  shode  in  the  segment  thot  describes 
how  you  feel  about  each  item,  i.e.,  (A)  I usually  don't  like,  (B)  I usually  like,  (C)  I always  like  and  (D)  I 
don't  do  this. 


O 
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The  best  thing  about  going  to  my  school^^ 


93-94 


^ The  most  annoying  rule  at  my  school; 


101-102 


/^^e  neatest  thing  a teacher 
::  did  at  my  school: 


" “ “ 
if  The  best  school  activity 
I ever  did: 


. /The  best  class  assignment 
or  project  I ever  had: 


97-98 

The  worst: 


// 


95-96 


99  KX) 


J 


class  I would  recommend^ 
to  my  friends: 


Why? 


JJ 


teacher  I would  recommend 


A^he  best  book  I was'" ^ ||  friends, 

assigned  to  read:  ‘‘ 


106 

The  worst: 


Why? 


. \ 

\\  I07-I08 


\^-j09-no 


Jj 


The  most  frustrating  thing  about  life  at  my  school.  ^ 


il3-_lL4_ 


[(  Anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 


■15.117 
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High  School 

Lebanon  Community  School  District 
Student  Survey 


This  package  contains: 

1.  Information  to  assist  you  In  administering  this  survey  to  your  class: 

Section  1 : Preparing  the  survey  forms:  Adding  demographic 
information 

Section  2:  Administering  the  surveys 

2.  Materials 

1 : Enough  survey  forms  for  the  students  in  your  class/group 


3.  Support  for  students  to  complete  the  survey'—  ' 

It  is  important  that  as  many  students  as  possible  take  part-ih'the  survey.  Section  1 
suggests  a number  of  different  ways  of  supporting-students  to  complete  the  survey. 


Section  1 : Adding  demographic  and  support  information:  Preparing  the 

survey  forms 

In  order  to  match  demographic  information  to  student  survey  responses  (AND  protect 
confidentiality)  we  have  provided  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  each  survey  form  for  coded 
student  information  (gender,  grade,  language),  and  for  information  about  the  support  a student 
receives  to  fill  out  the  survey.  Students  will  complete  all  information  except  about  support.  If  you 
know  ahead  of  time  that  students  will  need  assistance  to  complete  the  survey,  simply  use  the 
code  below  to  fill  in  Box  # 4 on  the  front  page  of  their  surveys,  and  then  attach  a sticky  with  their 
name  on  it  to  the  survey. 


Box  4 


Additional  support  to  complete  survey 


Additional  support  to 
complete  survey 


A = Assistance  of  peer  tutor  (reading  or  organizing  support) 

B = Responses  written  by  support  person  from  student's  verbal  answers 
C = Other  support 

No  letter  = If  student  completes  survey  independently  with  class 


NOTE:  the  students  will  not  place  their  names  on  their  survey 
responses.  If  you  have  given  students  surveys  with  stickies 
on  them,  have  the  students  remove  the  stickies  before  they 
hand  in  their  surveys. 
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Teacher  Notes 


27,1 


Section  2:  Administering  the  Surveys 


We  suggest  that  the  students  complete  the  survey  as  a class  group. 

Notes  & Suggestions 

=>  Purpose  for  doing  the  survey:  Before  beginning  the  survey  discuss  the  purpose  with  the 
students,  i.e.  we  wish  them  to  tell  us  what  they  feel  about  school  so  that  we  can  all  work 
together  to  make  the  school  better. 

«>  Confidentiality:  Discuss  what  confidentiality  means  and  why  it  is  important,  i.e.  so 

everyone  gets  a say  and  no-one  has  to  worry  about  what  others  think  about  what  they  say. 

Please  explain  to  the  students  that  they  are  not  to  put  their  names  on  the  survey  form, 
and  that  they  are  to  remove  the  st/c/ry  with  their  name  on  it  before  handing  their  survey 
in. 


Assistance:  For  those  students  who  cannot  complete  the  form  independently,  assistance 
may  be  provided,  either  by  a peer  tutor  or  an  adult.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  if  the  adult 
were  not  the  teacher  or  educational  aide  who  usually  works  with  the  student. 


Notes 
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High  School 

Lebanon  Community  School  District  Student  Survey 


null  mill 


The  answers  to  the  questions  in  this  survey  wiiiheip  us 
iearn  more  about  what  things  students  iike  about schooi 
and  what  might  be  changed  so  that  iearning  is  more 
successfui,  meaningfui  and  fun.  Thanks  for  your 
thoughts! 


bate 


Male  Female 
, PI 


What  language  do  you  speak  most  at  home? 


English 


Other: 


Tell  us  what  you  think  about  your  school.  Choose  3-5  words  or  phrases  from  the  list  below  that  best  complete  the 
sentences  for  you.  Write  the  ietter(s)  of  the  words  you  choose  in  the  circles  or  squares  below  the  sentences.  If  you'd  like 
to  use  other  words  that  aren't  on  the  list  Just  write  those  words  in  the  circles.  You  may  use  the  same  words  as  often  as 
you  like. 


The  atmosphere  at  my  school  is: 


Teachers  at  my  school 
are  really  good  at: 


On  the  whole,  students 
at  my  school  are: 


\ 

V 



J 

d)  classes 

e)  comfortable 

f)  computers 

g)  discipline 

h)  everyday  life  skills 

i)  extra-curricular  activities 

j)  fairness 

k)  friendly 

l)  fun 

m)  getting  along  with  others 

n)  giving  all  kids  a chance 

o)  good 

p)  job  skills 

q)  language  arts 

r)  math 

s)  music/art 


t)  P.E./sports 

u)  peer  pressure 

v)  problem  solving 

w)  reading 

x)  reasoning  skills 

y)  respect 

z)  rules 
aa)  safety 

bb)  class  schedules 

cc)  science 

dd)  self-direction 

ee)  social  activities 

ff)  spending  time  with  friends 

gg)  supporting/encouraging  students 

hh)  successful 

ii)  teaching 

jj)  trying  new  things 

kk)  uncomfortable 

II)  understanding 

mm)  unfriendly 

nn)  violence 


The  hardest  thing  to  deal 
with  at  my  school  is: 


13-15  160 


The  most  important 
thing  I'm  learning  is: 


I wish  the  teachers  at 
my  school  were  better  at: 


The  things  I like  most 
about  my  school  are: 


The  school  could 
do  a better  job  at: 


r 


Q 29>31 32() 


f 


/ 


iREPORTt 
CARD 


Check  the  box  that  fits  best  for  each  statement. 

I feel  safe  at  school. 
Teachers  help  everybody. 
Students  who  get  in  trouble  get  bad  grades. 

Students  help  you  learn. 
I look  forward  to  going  to  school. 
Students  do  good  work  but  don't  get  good  grades. 
I can  use  what  I learn  at  school  in  other  places. 
Kids  who  get  in  trouble  get  more  homework. 

Overall,  I find  classes  boring. 
I can  choose  what  I think  is  important  to  learn. 

Most  teachers  listen  to  what  I say. 
Either  I or  students  I know  have  been  victims  of  harassment  at  school. 

Students  get  along  with  teachers. 
My  grades  reflect  the  work  I do. 
If  you  don't  dress  right,  you  won't  be  very  popular. 

Homework  helps  me  learn. 
Students  who  do  the  best  work  get  the  best  grades. 

Homework  is  a waste  of  time. 
When  there  is  a problem,  or  students  get  into  trouble,  the  school  is  fair. 


YES  SOMETIMES  NO 


(•] 


[k] 


[c] 


Check  the  box(es)  that  fit(s)  best  for  each  statement. 


♦ Classroom  learning  is: 
interesting  hard 


fun 


boring 


easy 


52  53  54  55  56 

♦ The  most  important  person(s)  to  help  me  be  successful  in  school  is/are; 


myself  my 


riend(s)  my  parents  my  teacher(s)  other 


57 


58 


61 


59  60 

♦ When  I need  help  with  schoolwork  I can  get  it  easily  from: 
a teacher  a friend  other  students  my  parents  a counselor 


'^ERJC 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66  / 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


f 


Starting  with  language  arts  (item  number  67  on  the  outside  of  the  circie)  and  continuing  around  the 
circle  to  math  (item  number  92)  use  a pencil,  pen  or  marker  to  shade  in  the  segment  that  describes 
how  you  feel  about  each  item,  i.e.,  (A)  i usually  don't  like,  (B)  i usually  like,  (C)  i always  like  and  (D)  i 
jdon'tdo  this. 


going  to 

\ school 
rcscarch/\ 

music/  \ reports  \ 

rhythm  \j^ 


class 

'discussions^ 


'languagey 
arts/ 

67/ 


don't 

like 

(A 


92 

math 

91\ 

silent' 
reading 


usually/  I 
always 
like 


I don't 
do  this 


hanging  out 

with  friend^  belonging 
to  a club/ 

72/  / working 

in  a group/ 


thinking' 
74  / through 
things  alone 


j5/^lcarning  aboui 
cultures/history/^ 
language 

76  , 

drama 

77 


90' 


working' 

alone 


89' 


writing  /8> 


inventing/  / 

making 
things 


% 


public 

speaking 


learning  through! 

lecture  I 

78  J 

learning  through! 
hands-on  / 
79  activities  / 

school  assemblies/ 
' programs 


85 


science' 


'81  to  run  with 
new  ideas 

sports 

^and  physical 
activities 


art 


using 
computers^ 


best  thing  about  going  to^y  schooH^ 


\;^93-94 


The  best  school  activity 
I ever  did: 


% 


e best  class  assignment 
or  project  I ever  had: 


97-98 

The  worst: 


95-96 


J 


\^9-100 


J 


class  I would  recommen^^ 
to  my  friends: 


^ The  most  annoying  rule  at  my  school: 


101402 


J 


103 

Why? 


104-105 


/^^e  best  book  I was^^ 
assigned  to  read: 


J 


neatest  thing  a teacher^^ 
' did  at  my  school: 


106 

The  worst: 


\^ll-112 


107408 


J 


teacher  I would  recommend 


to  my  friends: 


Why? 


410 


The  most  frustrating  thing  about  life  at  my  school: 


J K 


113414 


^ Anything 


ing  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 


V 
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ebpnon  Community  School  District 

6-12  Student  Survey:  Narrative  Analysis 


Coding  & Analysis  Table  - 1997 

(Version  2) 


The  Student  Survey  Coding  Table  (6-12)  has  been  prepared  by  workgroups  of  district 
teachers  from  the  students’  answers  to  narrative,  open-ended  survey  questions.  It  has 
two  purposes: 

1 . to  assist  with  coding  of  student  responses  to  narrative  questions  and  preparation 
of  the  surveys  for  data  entry  in  FileMaker  Pro,  and 

2.  to  support  the  interpretation  of  reports  of  collated  data  generated  by  the  data-base 

program.  ^ 

This  coding  table  contains  three  types  of  information  about  each  of  the  narrative 
questions  on  the  6-8  and  9-12  versions  of  the  survey; 

1 . Category  names:  The  narrative  data  from  a sample  of  student  surveys  was 
grouped  to  form  up  to  10  categories  of  answers  for  each  question. 

2.  Key  words:  to  assist  with  the  understanding  of  the  responses  summarized  by 
each  category. 

3.  Quotes  & examples  from  the  surveys:  some  examples  of  the  students’  words  to 
further  assist  our  understanding. 


Coding  of  student  responses  to  narrative  questions 
& preparation  of  the  surveys  for  data  entry 


Confidentiality:  As  you  go  through  the  surveys  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  students 
have  used  names  of  teachers  or  other  students  in  their  responses.  You  have  privileged 
access  to  this  data — you  also  have  a serious  responsibility  to  maintain  confidentiality 
about  any  personal  information  found  on  the  surveys.  As  you  go  through  the  surveys 
erase  all  personal  names  used  (or  use  a black  marker  pen  to  cover  them). 

Troubling  or  troubled  responses  by  students:  If  the  language  or  content  of  any 
student  response  is  troubling  to  you,  e.g.  a response  indicating  a student  is  seriously 
troubled,  put  it  aside  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Principal  or  teacher  responsible 
for  the  surveys.  In  some  cases  we  have  formed  a category  called  troubled  or  troubling 
responses  so  that  the  number  of  such  responses  can  be  counted  by  the  data  entry 
program. 

What  to  do: 

For  each  survey; 

1.  Remove  personal  references:  Erase  all  personal  names  found  on  the  survey  (or 
use  a black  marker  pen  to  cover  them); 

2.  Code  responses  to  each  narrative  question:  use  the  coding  table  to  assign 
codes  to  the  student  responses  {using  large  digits  and  letters  and  the  brightly 
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colored  pen  provided — make  sure  they  are  easy  to  see!) 

e g (1)  (V  a. 

If  you  cannot  find  a matching  category,  use  the  code  for  Other.  Don't  forget  to  add 
a key  word  to  the  Other  category  on  your  coding  table. . 

Troubling  or  troubled  responses  by  students:  If  you  find  a problematic 
response  put  the  survey  aside  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Principal  or 
teacher  responsible  for  the  surveys. 

3.  Collect  any  information  that  will  assist  your  school  to  understand,  interpret 
and  report  the  student  responses:  for  example — 

• add  key  words  or  examples  or  students’  words  to  the  coding  table  (we  have  left 
extra  space  for  you  to  add  more  information). 

• collect  into  a separate  pile  some  examples  of  student  responses — interesting 
ways  that  students  have  expressed  ideas  (add  a sticky  note  to  the  survey  forms 
in  the  pile  that  explains  why  you  have  put  it  in  the  pile,  e.g.  ^reaf  answer  Po 
0:8  95-94). 

Notes  on  Questions: 


Q.# 

Comments  | 

Demographic 

data 

Demographic  data  is  iocated  at  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  and  the 
computer  data  entry  screen. 

Gender  = Box  1 (A=  maie,  B=  femaie) 

Language  = Box  2 (A=  Engiish,  B=  other) 

Grade  ievei:  enter  grade  level  circled 
Teachers  may  have  coded  two  additional  boxes; 

Support  = Box  4 (if  blank,  select  (a)  none) 

Program  = Box  5 (6-8  only)  (if  blank,  select  (a)  none) 

1-3,5-7,9- 

11,13-15,17- 

19,21-23,25- 

27,29-31 

Write  the  letter  answers  of  the  first  three  responses  in  each  group,  e.g.  for 
Q’s  1-3 

(1)d 

(2)  gg 

(3) m 

Then  count  all  the  responses  and  follow  the  instructions  in  the  next  row. 

If  the  student  has  responded  in  words  (rather  than  letters)  try  to  find  the 
matching  letters  in  the  list  and  write  those.  If  you  cannot  make  a match  just 
treat  them.aaan  unanswered  question. 

4,8,12,16,20,2 

4,28,32 

Count  the  responses  to  each  group  of  questions  and  write  the  letter  that 
matches  that  number  (from  the  Number-Letter  Equivalent  Table,  below), 
e.g.  if  there  were  five  responses  to  Q.1-3,  you  would  write 

(4)e 

52-66 

Enter  “A”  for  all  checked  answers — If  box  is  not  checked  do  not  enter 
anything 

67-92 

A=l  usually  don’t  like,  B=  1 usually  like,  C=  1 always  like,  D=  1 don’t  do  this 

93-117 

Add  codes,  update  coding  table  if  appropriate  and  collect  interesting 
responses  (as  described  above). 
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Number-Letter  Equivalent  Table 
for  questions 
#4,8,12,16,20,24,28,  & 32 


^■'s: 

6 

J 

:^7 

8 

9 

18 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

1 

■ 

J 

m: 

m 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

48 

18 

20 

k 

I 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

r 

s 

t 
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Questions  93-94  - The  best  thing  about  going  to  my  school: 
Grades  6-12 


^ Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

”a|  Friends  and 
! People 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

friends 

girls 

people 

students 

• Being  with  my  friends 

• I’m  comfortable,  lots  of  people  know  me. 

• Meeting  new  people 

• Seeing  my  friends 

• The  people  that  attend  my  school. 

• There  are  a lot  of  good  looking  girls  around. 

B I Academic 
I classes/ 
i projects 
j /reports 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



building 

language  arts 

making 

math 

reading 

report 

research 

science 

writing 

• A research  project  and  story 

• A research  project  and  story.  ^ 

• Make  up  an  artifact  off  the  Titanic 

• My  autobiography 

• The  Revolutionary  War  Report 

• To  make  a bridge  out  of  toothpicks 

• Writing  stories 

Teachers 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

teachers 

• Most  of  the  teachers  are  fair  and  polite. 

• My  first  period  teacher. 

• My  teachers  are  good. 

• The  teachers  are  usually  enthusiastic  about  teaching  us. 

• The  teachers  are  usually  helpful 

D 1 Sports 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

I 

1 

1 

badminton 

basketball 

cheer-leading 

football 

soccer 

softball 

tennis 

track 

volleyball 

• 1 like  the  sports. 

• Like  to  play  football. 

• Managing  a track  team 

• Play  soccer 

• The  football  program  and  what  it  teaches  you. 

• To  do  sports. 

• To  play  4 A football. 
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Questions  93-94  - The  best  thing  about  going  to  my  school: 
Grades  6-12 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E i Classes- 
I Creative 
I Arts 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

art 

band 

drama 

music 

theater 

• Jazz  band 

• Marching  band 

• Music 

• 

F i Classes- 
! PE  and 
I Sports 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

_| 

football 

P.E. 

weight  training 

• To  play  football 

• Weight  lifting 

• Weight  training 

G I Activities/ 

I Clubs/ 

I Field  Trips 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

activities 
annual 
beach 
coast 
field  trips 
newspaper 
outdoor  school 
school  functions 
spaghetti  feed 

• Adopt-a  grandparent 

• All  of  the  activities,  like  newspaper,  annual 

• Being  involved  in  extra-curricular  activities 

• Dancing 

• Doing  fun  school  activities. 

• FFA 

• Field  trips 

• Going  to  the  beach  and  swimming 

• Going  to  the  coast  (science  field  trip) 

• Outdoor  school 

• Prom 

H|  Classes- 
! vocational 
I and  life 
I skills 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

o 

agriculture 
computers 
construction 
electronics 
life  skills 
machine  shop 
sewing 
shop 

vocational 

welding 

• Activities  like  sewing. 

• Computers 

• Electronics 

• The  only  reason  I go  is  because  of  the  programs  that 
prepare  me  for  the  future,  such  as  Machine  shop  and 
construction 

• Vocational  department. 
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Questions  93-94  - The  best  thing  about  going  to  my  school: 
Grades  6-12 


' Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

hi  I Learning  - 
! useful  and 
I fun 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

classes 

college 

education 

enjoy 

fun 

future 

getting  to  learn 
learning 
life  skills 

• Getting  to  team  important  life  skills 

• Having  fun. 

• I also  enjoy  learning. 

• I enjoy  my  classes. 

• I get  a little  education. 

• I get  to  learn  life  skills. 

• I get  to  learn  things 

• I learn  stuff  I need  to  learn. 

• It  will  start  me  out  for  college. 

• Learning  and  Understanding  the  world  around  me. 

• To  know  Trn  going  to  work  to  get  my  diploma. 

• Trying  new  things 

J ! other 
I (including 
\ negative) 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

class  schedules 

lunch 

none 

nothing 

sucks 

to  do  things 

• Having  something  to  do  during  the  day. 

• It’s  a public  school. 

• My  school  sucks. 

• Open  campus  for  lunch. 

• Taking  easy  classes. 

• The  more  I go  the  quicker  I can  get  out 

* V 
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Questions  95-96  - The  best  school  activity  I ever  did: 


Grades  6-12 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A|  Sports 

badminton 

• Football 

basketball 

• Go  to  the  football,  basketball  games. 

I 

I 

I 

cheerieading 
cross  country 

• 1 joined  track  last  year  and  it  is  great. 

I 

I 

football 

• Join  sports 

I 

I 

P.E. 

• P.E. 

I 

soccer 

• Playing  basketball 

I 

I 

I 

softball 

swimming 

• Sports,  lifeguard,  water  safety 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

tennis 
track 
volleyball 
weight  training 

• VICA  State  competitions 

B i Creative  Arts 

art 

• Art  class 

I 

band 

• Band 

I 

I 

dance 

drama 

• Dance 

I 

I 

music 

• Do  a play 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

plays 

• Drama 

• Marching  Band 

c;  Clubs/ 

FFA 

• Future  Farmers  of  America.  FFA  Yeah!!! 

I Organizations 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

FHA 

• IVas  work  on  an  adopt-a-grandparent  for  the  FHA  or 
FFCL  club. 

D I Vocational 

Ag 

• Building  a house  in  construction 

! studies 

computers 

• Computers 

I Useful  learning 

I 

cooking 

electronics 

• Cooking 

I 

job 

• Foods 

I 

I 

machine  shop 

• It  would  be  shop. 

I 

I 

shop 

• On  the  job  training  (OJT) 

I 

I 

welding 

woods 

• Welding 

I 

I 

o 

work 

• Work  experience 
286 
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Questions  95-96  - The  best  school  activity  I ever  did: 

Grades  6-12 


' Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

|1E 

Leadership 

classes/ 

activities 

1 

• Being  in  the  play  “Addict"  for  Dnig  Awareness  Day. 

• Drug/Alcohol  Day 

• High  School  Heroes 

• Mr.  LHS 

• Scavenger  hunt 

• School  Pride  Day 

F 

— 

Classes/ 

Class  projects/ 
Assignments 

— 

Language  arts 

Math 

PE 

Science 
Social  Studies 

• Designing  things  science 

• 1 like;  my  science  classes. 

• Reports  in  assigned  groups . _ , 

• STD  in  Health 

• Taking  articles  out  of  the  newspaper 

f 



School  wide 
activities 

Dances 
Pep  assembly 
Prom 

Winter  formal 

• Dances  after  the  football  games 

• Prom 

• School  Dance 

H 

Off  campus 
activities 
Field  trips 
Outdoor  school 

beach 

camp 

field  trips 

Newport 

outdoor 

Tadmor 

• e""  grade  celebration  at  Tadmor 

• Field  trips  outside  of  school 

• Going  on  a field  trip  to  the  coast 

• Going  to  the  beach  and  swimming 

• Outdoor  school  counseling 

• Lifeguard 

• Water  safety 

• Was  going  on  our  grade  field  trip. 

o 
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Questions  95*96  - The  best  school  activity  I ever  did: 


Grades  6-12 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

I ; other 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

sleep 

lunch 

1 don’t  know 
1 don’t  remember 
nothing 
none 

• /don't know 

• 1 don't  remember 

• Lunc/i 

• None 

• Not/ling 

• Sleep 

J 1 Non-specific 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

a lot 
all 

lots  . 

• 1 never  had  a worst 

• Most  of  them 

• There  are  lots 
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Questions  97-98  - The  best  class  assignment  I ever  had: 


\Grades  6-12 


' Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A I Research  and 

project 

• Doing  a report  on  bald  eagles 

I Reports 

report 

• Endangered  species  report 

1 

1 

1 wwwCll  wl  1 

• Great  Mystery  Project  (report  and  speech) 

f 

1 

• My  AIDS  report 

1 

1 

• Outlandish  G.S.  research 

1 

1 

• Report  on  Alaska 

1 

• Report  on  Thailand 

1 

1 

• Research  project 

1 

1 

f 

1 

• Research  project  in  language  arts 

B i Language 

book 

• Creative  writing 

1 Arts 

book 

• Read  a book.  * 

1 

1 

pictures 

reading 

• Read  and  then  describe  by  pictures 

1 

1 

stories 

• Reading 

1 

1 

writing 

• Romeo  and  Juliet  project 

f 

1 

• Shakespeare 

1 

1 

• Spelling  test 

1 

1 

• Write  a book. 

1 

i; 

• Write  a short  story. 

c!  Public 

oral  report 

• Great  Mystery  Project  (report  and  speech) 

\ Speaking/ 

public  speaking 

• Making  and  oral  presentation  about  photo  journalism 

! Oral  Reports 

speech 

• Oral  reports 

1 

1 

• Physics  projects/oral  reports 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• Public  speaking 

1 

D 1 Labs/  Projects 

anatomy 

• A-2  project 

1 

1 

experiment 

• Anatomy-dissecting  a cat 

1 

1 

\3v 

project 

• Cadaver  lab 

1 

1 

• Chemistry  lab 

1 

1 

• Development  project 

1 

I 

• Encore  site  development  project 

1 

• My  science  experiment 

t 

I 

• Physics  projects/oral  reports 

I 

1 

• Posters 

1^ 

• Project  that  lasted  through  9-10  weeks 

er|c 
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Questions  97-98  - The  best  class  assignment  I ever  had: 
Grades  6~12 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E i Vocational 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

cooking 

foods 

machine 

shop 

welding 

• C damp  in  shop 

• Cooking 

• Foods 

• 1 made  a c damp  and  a meat  tenderizer  in  machine  shop 

• Making  a pipe  in  machine  shop 

• Metal  Fab 

• Welding 

1 

F 1 Science 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 

1 

1 

electronics 

experiment 

labs 

science 

i 

i 

• Learning  about  gray  wolf 

• Making  a laser 

• Science  experiment 

• Science  planet  thing 

• Science  test 

• The  science  straw  activity 

G I Active 

1 Learning 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

building 
doing 
hands  on 
making 

• Build  a house  for  math 

• Building  a building 

• Building  something 

• Hands  on 

• Mouse  Trap  car 

• Toothpick  bridge 

Hi  Other  specific 

! Classes 

1 /projects 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...  1 

computer  . . 
health  j 

math 
Spanish 

1 

• Africa  A-Z 

• Badminton 

• Build  a house  for  math 

• Eating  in  Spanish  for  culture  points. 

• Health  poster  where  we  showed  quackery 

• Making  our  name  in  health 

• Math  story  problem 

• Playing  computer  game  (Sim  City) 

• Sports-  P.E. 

ERIC 
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Questions  97-98  - The  best  class  assignment  I ever  had: 

Grades  6-12 


1 Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

i- 1 1 other  non- 
1 specific 
1 classes/ 

\ projects 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• A play 

• Doing  a portrait 

• Field  trip  to  recycling  centers 

• Roller  coaster 

• Stock  market 

J j Other 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

don't  know 
none 
nothing 
sleep 

• Can't  rerpember 

• Don’t  khow 

• No  final  exam  ^ 

• None 

• Nothing 

• Royalty  dance 

• Sleep 
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Questions  99-100  - The  worst  class  assignment  I ever  had: 
Grades  6-12 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Research 
and  Reports 

project 

report 

research 

• Animal  report  (10  page  typed) 

• Doing  a research  report,  all  written,  no  pictures 

• Endangered  species  report 

• Long  reports 

• Lynx  report 

• Population  report 

• Reports 

• Research 

• Science  report 

• Symbiotic  species  report 

Language 

Arts 

book 

book 

English 

language  arts 

pictures 

reading 

stories 

writing 

• Book  assignments 

• Book  reports 

• English 

• Great  expectations 

• Language  arts 

• Memorizing  a poem 

• Reading  great  expectations 

• Reading  Huck  Finn 

• Silent  reading 

• Written  English  report 

~C 

Public 

Speaking/ 

Oral 

Reports 

oral  report 
public  speaking 
speech 
solo 

• Any  that  require  getting  in  front  of  class 

• Doing  a solo  in  front  of  the  class 

• Going  in  front  of  the  class 

• Long  reports  given  in  front  of  a class. 

• Oral  report  for  final  exam 

• Oral  reports 

• Playing  a solo 

• Public  speaking 

• Speak  in  front  of  a class 

• Speeches 

"d 

Labs/ 

Projects 

! ' 
! I 

I 

anatomy 

experiment 

lab 

project 

• Anatomy  projects/  all  of  them 

• Chemistry  Lab,  1 broke  the  beaker 

• Labs 

232 
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Questions  99-100  - The  worst  class  assignment  I ever  had: 
Grades  6-12 


^ Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E ; other 
I specific 
I Classes/ 
j Projects 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

geometry 

health 

history 

math 

science 

social  studies 

Spanish 

• 9 math  assignments  that  were  due  in  three  days 

• A-Z  project  in  S.  S red  core 

• Badminton 

• Dancing  in  Spanish  , 

• Geometry  stuff 

• Health  test 

• History 

• Math 

• Oregon  Trail  in  Social  Studies 

• Science  ' 

• Spanish  presentation 

F 1 Other  non- 
1 specific 
1 classes/ 
j projects 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tests 

worksheets 

• Tests,  testing  , 

• Work  sheet#  146 

• Worksheet  from  lecture 

other 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a lot  of  things 
can’t  remember 
don’t  know 
everything 
everything 
none 

• A lot  of  things  are  the  worst 

• Academics 

• All 

• Can't  remember 

• Don't  know 

• Everything  else 

• Going  to  school 

• None 

• The  rest 

• They  all  suck 

er|c 
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Questions  101-102  - The  most  annoying  rule  at  my  school: 
Grades  6-12 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A I Food 

I 

* t 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

candy 

gum 

pop 

• No  drinks  in  class. 

• No  drinks,  sodas  in  the  hall 

• No  food  in  classes 

• No  gum,  candy  pop 

B J Clothes 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

dress  code 

hats 

shirts 

swimming  suits 
tank  tops 
tops 

• Dress  code  to  an  extent 

• Hat  and  clothing  restrictions 

• No  hats  in  school. 

• No  midriffs  showing 

• No  short  skirts  for  girls. 

• No  tank  tops 

• No  tee  shirts  advertising  alcohol. 

• Shorts  have  to  go  to  your  knees. 

Cl  Physical 

1 contact 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

kissing 
no  affection 
touching 

• 1 can 't  touch  my  girlfriend. 

• No  affection  rule 

• No  kissing  a girl. 

• No  public  displays  of  affection. 

d;  Language 

! /Behavior 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

fighting 

names 

respectful 

running 

sitting 

sleeping 

walking 

• Always  having  to  sit  down  in  the  lunch  room. 

• Can't  call  names 

• Can't  say  "shut  up ” 

• If  someone  starts  a fight,  you  both  get  suspended 

• No  fighting 

• No  running  in  halls. 

• No  sleeping. 

• No  walking  in  the  grass 

• Respecting  teachers  at  all  times 

• Stay  awake 

r\  t, 
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Questions  101-102  - The  most  annoying  rule  at  my  school: 
Grades  6-12 


* Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E i Attendance/ 

! Detention 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

absences 

appeals 

skipping 

tardies 

Thursday  school 

• Appeal  grades  after  absences 

• Having  to  appeal  for  your  grades  after  not  many  absences 

• No  skipping 

• Tardy  rule 

• Three  tardies  equals  a detention. 

F , Movie  rule 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

film 
movie 
PG-13  R 
video 

1 

j 

• The  rating  systefh  for  videos. 

• The  film  policy  because  it  totally  needs  to  be  redone.  ‘ 

• The  video  PG-13  R movie  rule  - * 

Ipi  Smoking/ 

" 1 drugs 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

drugs 

smoking 

tobacco 

• No  drugs 

• No  smoking 

• No  smoking  on  campus 

• Tobacco  free 

1 

H!  Anti-gang 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gang 

• No  gang  symbols 

• No  signing,  it  might  be  gang  related 

• No  talking  about  gangs  and  stuff 

9 

^ O ij 
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Questions  101-102  - The  most  annoying  rule  at  my  school: 
Grades  6-12 

I Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

I 

Use  of 
Equipment 

balls 

beepers 

swings 

toys 

• No  beepers 

• No  tag  on  the  big  toy. 

• No  wall  ball 

• You  can't  sway  in  the  swings 

T 

Other 

I 

all 

Channel  1 
don’t  know 
everything 
lunch 
no  rule 
none 

• All  rules. 

• Don't  know. 

• Everything 

• 1 have  no  rule  that  really  bothers  me. 

• None 

• Religion 

• Watching  Channel  1 

• We  have  such  a short  lunch  period 
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Grades  6-12 


Question  103  - A class  I would  recommend  to  my  friends: 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A,  Science 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

j 

anatomy/physiology 

electronics 

health 

intro  to  health 

occupations 

MST 

physics 

science 

zoology 

• Anatomy/physiology 

• Electronics 

• Health 

• Intro  to  health  occupations 

• MST 

• Physics 

• Science 

• Zoology 

B i Sports/P.E. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

life  guarding 
lifetime  sports 
P.E. 

water  safety 
weight  training 

M 

1 

1 

1 

[ ^ 

C ('  Creative 

any  kind  of  music  class 

• Any  kind  of  music  class 

j Arts 

1 

art 

band 

• Art 

1 

choir 

• Band 

1 

1 

drama 

• Choir 

1 

1 

drawing 

• Drama 

1 

1 

journalism 

• Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

marching  band 
painting 

• Journalism 

1 

1 

photography 

• Marching  band 

1 

I 

theater  arts 

• Painting 

1 

1 

video  productions 

• Photography 

1 

1 

• Theater  Arts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



• Video  productions 

er|c 
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Question  103  - A class  I would  recommend  to  my  friends: 
Grades  6-12 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

D 

Vocational/ 
Life  Skills 

Ag 

auto 

auto  tech 

career  explorations 
carpentry 
cooking/home  Ec. 
drafting 
machine  shop 
marketing 
office  procedures 
welding 
wood  shop 

• Ag 

• Auto 

• Auto  tech 

• Career  Explorations 

• Carpentry 

• Cooking/Home  Ec. 

• Drafting 

• Electronics 

• Machine  shop 

• Marketing 

• Office  Procedures 

• Welding 

• Wood  shop 

E 

Academics 

algebra 

contemporary  English 
history 

language  arts 
math 

social  studies 

• Algebra 

• Contemporary  English 

• History 

• Language  arts 

• Math 

• Social  studies 

T 

Languages 

French 

Spanish 

• French 

• Spanish 

Leadership 

leadership 

• Leadership 

• Mini-class 

If 

— 

Other 

applied  commT 
attendance  office 
computers 

• Applied  Comm. 

• Attendance  office 

• Computers 

I 

None 

none 

• None 

• None  of  them 

ERIC 
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Questions  104-105  - Why  would  you  recommend  this  class  to  your  friends?: 
Grades  6-12 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A I Interesting/ 
! fun/ 

I enjoyable 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

cool 

easy 

fun 

helpful 
interesting 
new  things 

• Because  1 really  enjoy  it. 

• Because  it's  fun  and  1 like  it. 

• Because  it's  the  funnest  thing  to  do  in  the  school. 

• Fun  and  easy  to  learn. 

• It's  fun  and  interesting. 

• We  do  a lot  of  fun  stuff. 

B ( Future  use/ 
; Useful/ 

I Job  skills/ 
j Learn 
j leadership 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

career 

employment 

future 

job 

useful 

• Helps  choose  a career  you  would  be  interested  in. 

• It  will  help  you  later  in  life. 

• It's  very  Useful. 

• Job  skills  * 

• Prepares  you  for  the  real  world. 

• They  teach  you  skills  that  employers  look  for  - 1 have  Jobs 
lined  up  because  of  these  classes 

• They  will  teach  you  skills  that  employers  look  for. 

|C ! Working 
' \ with  others 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

group 

others 

• Because  it's  a group  effort  - you're  only  as  good  as  the  worst 
person  - everybody  is  close  friends  and  you  build  on  that. 

• Like  a family  kind  of  Trust. 

• You  learn  to  work  with  others. 

D ! Teacher 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

awesome 

cool 

good 

great 

nice 

understanding 

• Good  Job,  good  teacher. 

• Good  teacher  and  fun. 

• He  really  makes  you  think.  You  learn  more  than  Just  be 
reading  a book. 

• It's  fun  and  the  teacher  is  great. 

• Teacher  great  fun. 

• The  teacher  is  awesome. 

• The  teacher  makes  learning  fun  and  easy. 

I 

E i Hands-on 

I 

I 

I 

M 

art 

building 

experiments 

making 

play 

• Fun  hands  on  class. 

• Hands  on  animals,  plants  and  making  things. 

• It's  hands-on  experience. 

• Lots  of  hands  on  things. 

o 

ERIC 
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Questions  104-105  - Why  would  you  recommend  this  class  to  your  friends?: 
Grades  6-12 


Category 


Opportunity 
to  express 
self/ 

personal 

growth/ 

Leadership 


Key  Words 


express  yourself 

feelings 

involved 

leadership 

shy 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


Because  if  you  have  shyness  you  get  over  it  real  fast  and 
you  feel  like  an  actor 

Good  way  to  express  feelings. 

If  you  have  a shyness,  it’s  a good  way  to  get  over  it 
It  helps  you  get  involved. 

It’s  awesome,  it  keeps  you  from  being  shy. 

It’s  fun  it  lets  you  be  you. 

The  arts  are  a good  way  to  express  yourself 
You  get  involved  in  a lot  of  different  activities. 

You  learn  to  be  a leader  and  you  get  to  do  interesting  things. 


Learning 


challenging 

educational 

learning 


History  - You  learn  more  than  by  just  reading  a book.  More 
in  depth  - he  makes  you  think 

I learned  a lot 
It’s  educationaf 
Learn. 

Something  new  and  different 
You  learn  how  to  build  stuff. 

You  learn  in  an  easy  way. 

You  learn  things. 

You  learn  to  be  a leader 
You  learn  to  play  music. 

You  learn  to  work  with  others. 


H 


Physical 

activity 


build  . 

get  in  shape 

healthy 

hnoving 

physical 

playing 

sports 

strong 

work  out 


Always  moving. 

Because  it’s  healthy. 

Because  you  get  to  do  physical  activities  and  play  games. 
Get  strong,  toned,  and  learn  safety. 

Gets  you  in  shape  and  it’s  fun. 

Helps  you  build  physical  and  mental  toughness. 

I love  sports. 

It’s  physical  and  you  work  with  others. 

It’s  physical. 


Easy 


easy 
no  work 


Easy  grade 
It’s  an  easy  class. 

It’s  easy  and  not  much  homework. 
It’s  fun  and  easy. 


Other 


o - 

ERIC 


boring 
don’t  like 
none 


Because  we  really  don’t  learn  like  we  should 
I don’t  like  any. 

They’re  all  boring. 

They’re  all  dumb. 

* r\  r\ 
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Note:  This  is  the  Grade  6-8  version  of  this  question 


Question  106  - The  best  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (6-8): 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys  (books) 

A 1 Historical  - 

a biography 

• Ancient  one  (The) 

1 Biography 

• Cal  Rripken  Jr 

1 

1 

• Catherine  called  bird 

1 

\ 

• 1 am  Rosemair 

1 

1 

• Johnny  Tramain 

1 

1 

• My  side  of  the  mountain 

1 

• Roll  of  thunder,  hear  my  cry 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• Titanic 

B i Adventure  - 

• Face  on  the  milk  carton  (The) 

1 Mystery 

• Gentle  Ben 

1 

1 

• Gold  mine  mystery 

\ 

1 

• Goosebumps  books 

1 

• Hatchet 

\ i 

• Million  pound  bank  note  (The) 

1 

• Night  of  the  twisters 

1 

1 

• Outsiders  (The) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• River  and  hatchet  (The) 

C 1 Stories  of 

• Giver  (The) 

; people  and 

• Hobbitt(The) 

1 about  life 

• Maniac  Magee 

1 

1 

• Outsiders  (The) 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• Where  the  red  fern  grows 

D j Text-book  - 
1 Reference 

} i 

1 

1 

A 

science. 

L.A. 

sociai  studies, 
home  ec. 
art 
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1 Question  106  - The  best  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (6-8): 

Category 

Keywords 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys  (books) 

E 

Animal  - 
Nature 

• Arm  of  the  starfish  (The) 

• Flicka  (My  friend) 

• Gentle  Ben 

• Hank  the  cow  dog 

• Hay  meadow 

• Island  of  the  blue  dolphin 

• Volcano  and  destruction 

• White  fang 

F 

Fun 

— 

• Where’s  Waldo 

— — 

Magazines  - 
comics 

comics 

• Comic  book 

• Playboy 

IT 

Other 

fairy  tale 
romance 
sci-fi 

• Sweet  valley  high 

• Three  little  pigs  (The) 

T 

All  books  - 

general 

positive 

all 

every 

• All 

• Everyone 

j 

No  books  - 

general 

negative 

don’t 

none 

• A short  one 

• Can't  think 

• Don't  have  one 

• 1 have  none 

er|c 
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Note:  This  Is  the  Grade  9-12  version  of  this  question 


Question  106  - The  best  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (9-12) 

I Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A I Historical  - 

• A biography 

I Biography 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• Helen  Keller 

B i Adventure  - 

• Christopher  Pike  the  last  vampire 

! Mystery 

• Contender  (T<he) 

I 

I 

• Danny  Dunn  and  the  Time  Machine 

I 

I 

• Fahrenheit  451 

I 

I 

• Indian  in  the  cupboard  — ^ * 

I 

I 

• Jurassic  park 

I 

• Last  mission  (The) 

I 

• Outsiders  (The) 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• Wheel  of  time 

C i Stories  of 

• Gatsby  (The  great) 

I people  and 

• Go  home 

J about  life 

• Great  expectations 

I 

I 

• Gullivers  Travels 

I 

I 

• Hamlet 

I 

I 

• Huckleberry  Finn  (The  adventures  of) 

I 

I 

• Johannes  Kepler  (Harmonious  world  of) 

I 

• Julius  Caesar 

I 

1 

1 

• Mocking  bird  (To  kill  a) 

1 

1 

• My  side  of  the  mountain 

1 

1 

• Old  Yeller 

1 

1 

• Romeo  and  Juliet 

1 

1 

• Scarlet  letter 

I 

1 

• Shilo 

1 

1 

• Something  wicked  this  way  comes 

1 

• Watership  Down 

1 

• Where  the  red  fern  grows 

1 

1 1 
1 
1 

• Wuthering  Hights 

1 

1 

o 

o n o * 
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Category 


Question  106  - The  best  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (9-12) 


D i Text-book 
Reference 


Key  Words 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


Anatomy  book 
Encyclopedia 
English  book 
Science  book 
Wheel  of  time  (set) 


Animal 

Nature 


Summer  of  the  monkeys 
White  fang 


Fun 


Danny  Dunn  and  the  Time  Machine 


Magazines  - 
comics 


Off  road  magazine 


H 


Other 


Moonlight  becomes  you 

My  own  book 

One  I picked 

Pick  a book  and  read 


O 

ERIC 
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Question  106  - The  best  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (9-12) 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

y I i All  books  - 

many 

• All  of  them 

I general 

I positive 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 1 No  books  - 

don’t  read 

• Hate  reading 

1 general 

none 

• 1 don’t  read  a lot 

1 negative 

not  many 

• 1 haven’t  had  to  read  books 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 1 never  read  a book 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

ERIC 
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Note:  This  Is  the  Grade  6-8  version  of  this  question 


Question  107  - The  worst  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (6-8) 


Category 


Key  Words 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


Historical  - 
Biography 


a biography 


Ancient  one  (The) 

Catherine  called  bird 
Johnny  Tramain 
Outsiders  (The) 

Roll  of  thunder,  hear  my  cry 


Adventure 

Mystery 


Devil’s  arithmetic 
Goosebumps  books 
Harriet  the  spy 
Hatchet 
Hobbitt  (The) 

Jeremy  Thatcher  dragon  catcher 
Where  the  red  fern  grows 


Stories  of 
people  and 
about  life 


Charlie’s  Chocolate  Factory 
Driving  Miss  Daisy 
Giver  (The) 

Hobbitt  (The) 

The  outsiders 


Text-book 

Reference 


science. 

L.A., 

social  studies, 
home  ec. 
art 


• Home  Ec  book 

• Logure  art  books 

• Science  books 


ERIC 
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Question  107  - The  worst  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (6-8) 


I Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

1 i Animal  - 

* Gentle  Ben 

1 Nature 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• Flicka  (My  friend) 

F J Fun 

1 

1 

1 

1 

G ! Magazines  - 

• Comic  book 

1 comics 

1 

1 

I 

1 

comics 

m 

H ; other 

fairy  tale 

• Maniac  Magee 

1 

romance 

• Sweet  valley  high 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

sci-fi 

• The  three  little  pigs 

I ! All  books  - 

all 

• Every  one 

1 general 

1 negative 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 1 No  books  - 

none 

• Can't  think  of  one 

J general 

• Don't  have  one 

{ positive 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

307 
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Note:  This  Is  the  Grade  9-12  version  of  this  question 


1 Question  107  - The  worst  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (9-12) 

1 Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Historical  - 
Biography 

■ 

• A biography 

• Johnny  Tremain 

B 

Adventure 
- Mystery 



• Contender  (The) 

• Indian  in  the  cupboard  (The) 

• Outsiders  (The) 

C 

Stories  of 
people  and 
about  life 

• Great  expectations 

• Romeo  and  Juliet 

• Gatsby  (The  great) 

• Something  wicked  this  way  comes 

• Huckleberry  Finn  (The  adventures  of) 

• Scarlet  letter 

• Julius  Caesar 

• Gulliver’s  Travels 

• Mocking  bird  (To  kill  a) 

1 

D 

— 

Text-book  - 
Reference 

• Anatomy  book 

• Encyclopedia 

• English  book 

• Math 

• Math  text  book 

• Science  book 

• Wheel  of  time  (set) 

E 

Animal  - 
Nature 

• Charlotte's  web 

• Lassie 

• Watership  Down 

308 
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Question  107  ■ The  worst  book  I was  assigned  to  read  (9-1 2) 


I Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

I 7 

Fun 

G 

Magazines 
- comics 

Other 

• Moonlight  becomes  you 

• My  own  book 

• One  1 picked 

• Pick  a book  and  read 

I 

All  books  - 

general 

negative 

many 

• All 

• All  of  them 

• Hate  reading 

J 

No  books  - 

general 

positive 

none 

• Don’t  know 
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Questions  109-110  (A  teacher  I would  recommend  to  my  friends) 

Why?: 

Grades  6-12 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

■ 

Cares  about 
and  respect 
students 

— ^ 

caring 

kind 

listens 

understanding 

• Because  she  listens  to  you 

• Because  she’s  a good  helper  and  she's  really  nice 

• Caring 

• He  always  listens  and  he  has  an  open  minds 

• He  encouraged  me  when  1 moved  here 

• He  respects  his  students 

• He's  a good  person  with  my  age  kids 

• More  than  a teacher  - a friend 

• She  was  fun  and  kind 

• She's  always  understanding 

• She's  caring,  helpful  and  fun _ , 

• They  are  patient  and  understanding  and  strict 

B 

Strict  - 
expects 
hard  work 

expects  a lot 

hard 

strict 

• Because  he’s  a hard  teacher  - he  helps  you  with  things  if 
you  are  willing  to  learn 

• Because  they're  strict  but  cool  funny  and  nice 

• If  you  work  hard  he's  the  nicest 

“c 

Encourages 

self- 

expression 
and  self- 
developmen 
t 

aware  of  kids 
lets  be  yourself 
listens 

• Because  she  listens  to  you 

• Gave  me  tons  of  great  recommendations  and  signed  for 
me  to  a counselor  at  camp 

• He's  a good  person  with  my  age  kids 

• He’s  nice  and  makes  you  feel  good  about  yourself 

• Helped  me  get  on  graduation  track 

• 1 really  enjoy  working  with  them  and  them  with  me 

• She  gave  us  a sense  of  pride  and  taught  us  about  self- 
respect 

• She  lets  you  be  yourself-  she's  fun  and  fair 

• Tells  stories  about  their  life 

o 
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Questions  109-110  (A  teacher  I would  recommend  to  my  friends) 

Why?: 

rades  6-12 


Category 


Key  Words 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


D 


Qualities  of 
teaching  & 
learning 


explains 

fun 

interesting 

methods 

smart 

teaches 

time 


Because  when  she  teaches  you  learn 
He  explains  well 

He  has  an  interesting  fun  way  of  teaching  history 
He  helps  you  with  things  if  you  are  willing  to  learn 

My  science  and  math  teacher  because  he  spends  time 
with  and  helps  you  understand 

She  explains  things  well  in  an  interesting  way 
She  gets  the  job  done  and  you  learn 

She  spends 'extra  time  to  make  sure  she  explains  all  the 
concepts  td  us 

She  teaches  a lot  and  you  can  do  experiments 

She’s  always  willing  to  go  out  af-her  way  to  help  \ou 
understand  assignments 

She’s  cool,  nice  and  teachers  you  what  you’re  studying  so 
you  understand 

They  always  make  learning  fun  and  interesting 
They  have  good  ideas  and  methods 
When  he  teaches  you  understand 
You  understand  what  he’s  talking  about 


E 


Nice  words 


awesome 

cool 

fun 

neat 

sweet 


• Because  they’re  cool 

• He  is  a neat  teacher  - 

• She’s  funny  and  very  nice 


Practical  - 
hands  on 
active 


experiments 
learning  and  fun 


ERIC 


Because  they’re  all  real  down  to  earth  people 
Called  me  at  home  to  help  me 

He’s  a hands  on  teacher  and  actually  teaches  you  how  to 
do  stuff 

He’s  the  funnest  teacher  and  I learned  a lot 
She  makes  class  fun 

She  teaches  a lot  and  you  can  do  experiments 
Used  games  to  teach 
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Questions  109-110  (A  teacher  1 would  recommend  to  my  friends) 

Why?: 

Grades  6-12 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

G 

Fair- just 

— 

fair 

honest 

second  chance 

• He’s  fair  and  gives  you  a second  chance 

• Let  me  make  up 

• She’s  fair 

• She’s  honest 

H 

— I 

Helped 

student 

through  a 

difficult 

personal 

time 

helped 

troubled 

• Because  he  helped  me  through  a lot  of  hard  work 

• He's  great  at  getting  in  touch  with  troubled,  or  students  that 
have  problems 

• Helped  a student  through  family  problems 

• Understood  one  of  worst  problems 

I 

None 

don’t  like 
none 

• None  because  they  all  bicker  and  fight  with  kids 

• None  I don't  like  them 

J 

Other 

--  ■■ 
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Questions  111-112  - The  neatest  thing  a teacher  did  at  my  school: 

rades  6-12 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A \ caring  - 
1 helps  when 
1 there  is  a 
; difficulty 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

helped 

understood 

• Made  sure  1 always  understood  everything 

• Understood  my  problem  with  homework 

• Understood  one  of  my  worst  problems 

• Went  out  of  their  way  to  do  things  for  students 

B 1 Involved  - 
1 took  part  in 
j school 
J activities 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

games 

play 

trips 

• Made  activities  we  could  do  things  on  trips 

• Play  a constitution  game  with  me 

• Play  a game  of  volleyball  with  the  S""  graders 

• Playing  “Simon  Says" 

• Took  us  to  a play  * 

C 1 Great 

1 lessons 

1 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

experiments 

labs 

• Make  bridge  and  see  if  they  would  hold  a lot 

• Science  labs 

i 

D 1 Active  and 
I engaged 
j teaching 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ways  of  teaching 

• Made  sure  1 always  understood  everything 

• Science  labs 

• Used  games  to  teach 

E I Recognized 
1 students 

j personally 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II  I 
1 
1 
1 

0 



compliment 
listened 
self  respect 
sharing 

• Ate  with  me  and  my  friends 

• Called  me  at  home  to  help  me 

• Complimented  me  on  my  work 

• Hired  me  for  track  manager 

• Gave  us  a sense  of  pride  - taught  us  self  respect 

• Tried  to  work  with  me 

O 
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1 Questions  111-112  - The  neatest  thing  a teacher  did  at  my  school: 

1 Grades  6-12 

I Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

F 

Giving  to 
the  school 
and/or 
students 

money 

outside 

recess 

time 

• Bought  the  class  milkshakes 

• Does  stuff  with  students 

• Give  me  money 

• Give  us  extra  recess 

• Helped  a student  pass 

• Helped  me  get  on  graduation  track 

• Let  us  have  free  time 

• Lets  us  go  outside  for  15  minutes  a day 

G 

“Giving  in” 
- gives 
privileges 

gum 

homework 

• Let  animals  come  to  school 

• Let  us  ride  our  skates  at  school 

• Let  us  watch  a movie 

• Lets  us  chew  gum 

• Lets  us  do  lots  of  art 

• Not  assign  homework 

H 

Revealed 
personal 
self  to 
students 

shared  stories 

• Tell  stories  about  their  life 

~r 

negative 

don’t  know 
none 

• Can 't  think  of  anything 

• None 

• Nothing 

J 

other 

o 

ERIC 
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Questions  113-114  - The  most  frustrating  thing  about  life  at  my 
I school: 


Grades  6-12 


Category 


Key  Words 


A 


Homework/ 

Work 


boring 

homework 

long-periods 

work 


# 


# 


# 


# 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

Deadlines  we  have  to  meet  but  it  builds  character. 
Getting  ready  for  finals  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
I’m  bored 

I work  after  school  and  still  have  to  do  homework. 


• Teachers  think  we  have  nothing  to  do  after  school  but 
homework 

• Trying  to  do  all  the  homework. 

• Work 


• You  get  homework  too  much. 


B 


General 
relation-ships 
with  other 
students 


kids  • 

people  , 


Guppies 

Is  when  people  don’t  know  how  shut  up. 
Some  of  the  kids. 

The  immature  kids. 


0 


C 


Rules/ 
Getting  in 
Trouble 


code 

punishment 

rules 

tardy 

trouble 


0 


0 


The  pushy  stuck  up  people  that  think  they’re  all  that. 
Way  people  act  to  one  another. 


All  the  rules  (2) 

Dress  code 

Getting  in  trouble  for  nothing. 

In  trouble  for  skipping. 

Tardy  and  absent  rules 

The  strict  rules,  especially  the  halls  and  the  bathroom. 
There  is  more  punishment  for  the  little  things  that  happen 
than  for  the  more  extreme  incidents. 


Administrators 
/ teachers 


administrators 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss  x 
principals 
teacher 


Getting  in  trouble  for  nothing. 

In  trouble  for  skipping. 

Some  teachers  act  as  if  they  don’t  care  about  students. 

There  is  more  punishment  for  the  little  things  that  happen 
than  for  the  more  extreme  incidents 


ERIC 
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Questions  113-114  - The  most  frustrating  thing  about  life  at  my 

school: 

Grades  6-12 

I Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E 

Budget  Cuts 

cuts 

money 

• Sports  being  cut 

• They  are  cutting  everything. 

• We  also  don’t  have  the  money  we  need. 

F 

Drugs  (other 
Students) 

drugs 

druggies 

• All  of  my  friends  doing  drugs 

• Dealing  with  the  stupid  druggies,  they  don’t  like  me. 

• Everyone  does  drugs. 

• Students  and  the  kids  that  do  drugs 

Disrespect, 

negative 

interactions, 

discrimination 

(other 

Students) 

don’t  care 

kids 

people 

picking  on 

respect 

students 

teasing 

• Being  pregnant  and  feeling  that  we're  looked  down  on  - 
the  attendance  side  gets  hard  when  you  are  ill 

• Everybody  picking  on  others. 

• Kids  don’t  care.  They  have  no  respect  and  no  self- 
discipline. 

• Teased 

• The  rude  comments.  People  don ’t  respect  other  peoples’ 
stuff  or  other  people.  Usually  means  they  don ’t  like 
themselves. 

"h 

Peer  pressure, 

(Other 

Students) 

kids 

people 

students 

• All  the  people  who  think  they  are  better  than  you. 

• People  that  think  they  are  tough 

• People  who  thing  they  are  cool  but  are  really  “dicks” 

• The  pushy  stuck  up  people  that  think  their  all  that.  Putting 
up  with  annoying  people 

• The  racist  kids. 

• There  is  always  someone  who  can  do  something  better 

ERIC 
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Questions  113-114  - The  most  frustrating  thing  about  life  at  my 

school: 


rades  6-12 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

1 1 Schedules/ 

block 

• Block  schedule 

I Times 

eariy 

• Having  to  be  at  school  so  early 

1 

1 

lunch 

schedule 

• Having  to  get  up  early. 

1 

1 

• Lunch  is  too  short. 

1 

1 

• Schedule 

1 

• The  attendance  side  gets  hard  when  you  are  ill 

1 

1 

(pregnant) 

1 

1 

• The  block  schedule  and  encore 

1 

1 

• The  long  periods 

1 

1 

• The  short  lunches 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• We  need  a longer  lunch 

J 1 Other 

• Being  pregnant  and  feeling  that  we're  looked  down  on 

1 

1 

• Hypocrisy. 

1 

1 

• Tm  an  alcoholic 

! 1 
1 

• Nothing 

1 

1 

• Religion 

1 

r 

• Stress 

1 

i 

• The  cafeteria  food  tastes  bad. 

1 

1 

1 

• They  won't  let  me  play  softball  (girl) 

1 

1 

• Wanting  to  hit  someone 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 i 

1 ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• Worrying  about  the  fupre 

o 
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Questions  115-117  - Anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 

Grades  9-12 


Category 


Key  Words 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


A I Teachers 


Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss 
teacher 


B 


Administration 


Budget  Cuts 


Administration 
Mr. , Mrs. 
principal 


cuts 
money 
take  away 


Have  the  teachers  loosen  up,  please. 

I really  don't  like  Mr.  X's  class  it  sucks  he  always  talk  with 
his  hands. 

I think  that  most  of  the  staff  needs  to  become  involved 
with  the  students  and  the  students'  projects 

Many  teachers  don't  want  to  help  us. 

Mr.  X is  awesome. 

Some  teachers  don't  write  down  my  assignments  when  I 
turn  them  in  so  I get  bad  grades. 

Too  many  teachers  still  work  here  even  though  they  are 
incompetent  (Mr.  X)  (Mr.  X)  . I'm  glad  I'm  graduating. 

You  need  to  get  better  teachers  that  care  about  kids. 


I don't  think  there's  anything  we  can  do  to  make  school 
more  fun.  But  I'll  graduate.  Mrs.  X sucks. 

I really  wish  you  guys  had  psychology  and  sociology 
classes. 

The  administration  needs  to  back  off  the  students.  We 
should  keep  Mr.  X 

This  school  sucks  when  they  handle  Religion. 


Don't  cut  sports.  IT  is  the  only  spirit  we  have  left. 

Extra  curricular  activities  are  what  we  as  students  look 
forward  to  when  we  go  to  school.  Don't  take  them  away 
from  us. 

I have  heard  that  some  of  the  classes  may  be  dropped.  I 
do  not  recommend  construction  or  machine  shop  to  be 
on  this  list.  A majority  of  the  local  employers  in  the  area 
are  construction  or  machining  companies. 

If  you  guys  cut  sports  like  you  are  proposing,  the  drug 
use  in  this  school  will  rise  significantly.  As  if  it  wasn't 
high  enough. 

You  need  to  keep  the  shop  class.  Make  kids  have  fun  for 
future  career. 
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Questions  115-117 -Anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 

Grades  9-12 


Category 
D I Schedule 


Key  Words 


block 
classes 
lunch 
schedule 
too  long 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

Classes  are  too  long. 

If  school  started  hour  later,  and  ended  45  minutes 
later,  the  students  would  think  that  it  was  worth  it. 

Lunch  time  should  be  longer 

School  shouldn 't  start  so  early.  Tired  kids  don 't  learn  as 
well.  I know  from  experience. 

We  need  longer  lunches. 


E 


Rules/ 

Discipline 


rules  • 

punishment  , 


# 


# 


Crack  down  on  drug  use,  not  smoking. 

I don't  think  there's  anything  we  can  do  to  make  school 
more  fun.  But  I'll  graduate.  « 

/ think  it's  a stupid  rule  that  we  can't  wear  our  hats. 

If  you  miss  3 assignments  you  get  a detention 
Movie  rule  is  dumb.  We're  all  over  13. 


Sports 


sports 


School 


(Positive) 


best 

fun 

good 

like 


# 


Need  more  discipline.  Need  to  make  it  “funner".  LHS 
Rules! 


Don't  take  sports,  or  else!!! 

What's  going  on  with  school  sports  next  year,  huh? 
You  guys  need  to  let  kids  that  just  moved  here  play 
sports. 


I don't  have  that  much  school  pride  because  I've  been  to 
so  many,  but  Tm  glad  this  is  the  one  I've  stayed  the 
longest  at 

I think  this  school  is  a great  learning  environment  to 
teach  us  what  the  real  world's  like.  Rewards  and 
punishments  for  actions. 

I've  been  to  a lot  of  schools  and  I find  that  this  is  the  best 
so  far. 


That  my  school  is  a good  school. 
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1 Questions  115-117  - Anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us? 

1 Grades  9-12 

I Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

H 

School 

(Negative) 

boring 
don’t  like 
dull 
not  fun 
sucks 

• Have ‘funner' classes.  Work  together  more. 

• I don 't  like  tests  or  schools 

• I don't  think  there’s  anything  ive  can  do  to  make  school 
more  fun.  But  I'll  graduate. 

• My  school  sucks  bad. 

• School  stinks 

• School  sucks. 

• That  school  should  be  “funner"  and  more  enjoyable.  It’s 
so  dull  and  boring. 

• This  is  the  worst  school  I've  ever  gone  to. 

• This  school  is  poor. 

• This  school  sucks. 

I 

Curriculum 

• Get  rid  of  Channel  1 news. 

• 1 don’t  think  there's  anything  ive  can  do  to  make  school 
more  fun.  But  I'll  graduate. 

• 1 really  wish  you  guys  had  psychology  and  sociology 
classes. 

• Rethink  about  what  the  school  needs  to  be  involved  with 
such  as  personal  problems! 

• This  school  sucks  when  they  handle  religion. 

T 

Other 

no 

survey 

• FU 

• God  loves  you . Go  to  church  man!!! 

• God  rocks!! 

• 1 hate  you. 

• no 

• Nothing. 

• This  survey  is  really  annoying. 

• This  survey  sucks. 

• We’re  all  mad  here.  Help  me! 
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ebanon  Community  School  District 


K-5  Student  Survey  - Narrative  Analysis 


The  Student  Survey  Coding  Table  (K-5)  has  been  prepared  by  workgroups  of  district 
teachers  from  the  students'  answers  to  narrative,  open-ended  survey  questions.  It  has  two 
purposes; 

1.  to  assist  with  coding  of  student  responses  to  narrative  questions  and  preparation  of 
the  surveys  for  data  entry  in  FileMaker  Pro,  and 

2.  to  support  the  interpretation  of  reports  of  epilated  data  generated  by  the  data-base 


This  coding  table  contains  three  types  of  information  about  each  of  narrative  questions 
on  the  K-2  and  3-5  versions  of  the  survey: 

1 . Category  names;  The  narrative  data  from  a sample  of  student  surveys  was  grouped 
to  form  up  to  10  categories  of  answers  for  each  question. 

2.  Key  words:  to  assist  with  the  understanding  of  the  responses  summarized  by  each 


3.  Quotes  & examples  from  the  surveys:  some  examples  of  the  students’  words  to 
further  assist  our  understanding. 

Coding  of  student  responses  to  narrative  questions  and 
preparation  of  the  surveys  for  data  entry 

Confidentiality:  As  you  go  through  the  surveys  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  students  have 
used  names  of  teachers  or  other  students  in  their  responses.  You  have  privileged  access  to 
this  data — you  also  have  a serious  responsibility  to  maintain  confidentiality  about  any 
personal  information  found  on  the  surveys.  As  you  go  through  the  surveys  erase  all 
personal  names  used  (or  use  a black  marker  pen  to  cover  them). 

Troubling  or  troubled  responses  by  students:  If  the  language  or  content  of  any  student 
response  is  troubling  to  you,  e.g.  a response  indicating  a student  is  seriously  troubled,  put  it 
aside  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Principal  or  teacher  responsible  for  the  surveys.  In 
some  cases  we  have  formed  a category  called  Troubled  or  troubling  responses  so  that  the 
number  of  such  responses  can  be  counted  by  the  data  entry  program. 


1 . Remove  personal  references;  Erase  all  personal  names  found  on  the  survey  (or  use 
a black  marker  pen  to  cover  them). 

2.  Code  responses  to  each  narrative  question:  use  the  coding  table  to  assign  codes 
to  the  student  responses  {using  large  digits  and  letters  and  the  brightly  colored  pen 
provided — make  sure  they  are  easy  to  see!) 


program. 


category. 


What  to  do: 

For  each  survey: 


e g.  (1)  1 (2)  a. 


colored  pen  provided — make  sure  they  are  easy  to  see!) 

e g,  (1)  f,  (2)  a. 

If  you  cannot  find  a matching  category,  use  the  code  for  Other.  Don’t  forget  to  add 
a key  word  to  the  Other  category  on  your  coding  table.  . 

Troubling  or  troubled  responses  by  students:  If  you  find  a problematic 
response  put  the  survey  aside  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Principal  or 
teacher  responsible  for  the  surveys. 

3.  Collect  any  information  that  will  assist  your  school  to  understand,  interpret 
and  report  the  student  responses:  for  example — 

• add  key  words  or  examples  or  students’  words  to  the  coding  table  (we  have  left 
extra  space  for  you  to  add  more  information). 

• collect  into  a separate  pile  some  examples  of  student  responses — interesting 
ways  that  students  have  expressed  ideas  (add  a sticky  note  to  the  survey  forms 
in  the  pile  that  explains  why  you  have  put  it  in  the  pile,  e.g.  great  answer  to 
Gl's  95-94). 

Notes  on  Questions: 


Q.# 

Comments  | 

Demographic 

data 

Demographic  data  is  located  at  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  and  the 
computer  data  entry  screen. 

Gender  = Box  1 (A=  male,  B=  female) 

Language  = Box  2 (A=  English,  B=  other) 

Grade  level:  enter  grade  level  circled 
Teachers  may  have  coded  two  additional  boxes: 

Support  = Box  4 (if  blank,  select  (a)  none) 

Program  = Box  5 (6-8  only)  (if  blank,  select  (a)  none) 

1-3,5-7,9- 

11,13-15,17- 

19,21-23,25- 

27,29-31 

Write  the  letter  answers  of  the  first  three  responses  in  each  group,  e.g.  for 
Q’s  1-3 

(1)d 

(2)  gg 

(3) m 

Then  count  all  the  responses  and  follow  the  instructions  in  the  next  row. 

If  the  student  has  responded  in  words  (rather  than  letters)  try  to  find  the 
matching  letters  in  the  list  and  write  those.  If  you  cannot  make  a match  just 
treat  them  as  an  unanswered  question. 

4.8.12,16,20,2 

4,28,32 

Count  the  responses  to  each  group  of  questions  and  write  the  letter  that 
matches  that  number  (from  the  Number-Letter  Equivalent  Table,  below), 
e g if  there  were  five  responses  to  Q.1-3,  you  would  write 

(4)e 

52-66 

Enter  “A”  for  all  checked  answers— If  box  is  not  checked  do  not  enter 
anything 

67-92 

A=l  usually  don’t  like,  B=  1 usually  like,  C=  1 always  like,  D=  1 don’t  do  this 

93-117 

Add  codes,  update  coding  table  if  appropriate  and  collect  interesting 
responses  (as  described  above). 

3?3 

o 
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Categories-  My  picture  of  what  I like  at  school  is  about: 

Questions  1-2 


Category 


Key  Words 


Grades  K-5 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


Social 

relationships 
with  other 
students 


being  with  friends 
friends 

friends  at  school 
girlfriends 
making  friends 
sharing 
students 
table  groups 
working  with  my 
friends 


A community  we  are  building 
A student  in  my  class 
Being  with  my  best  friend 
Busy  time  with  .... 

Eating  lunch  with  my  friends 
Friends  playing 

I like  playing  with  my  friends  at  recess 

Me  and  my  two  friends  swinging  my  friends  and  i by  the 
bubble  bars 

Play  with  my  friends  at  outside  recess 
We  are  friepds 


B 


Play,  PE, 
sport 


blocks 
equipment 
jump  rope 
monkey  bars 
PE 

play-dough 

playground 

recess 

sports 

swings 

toys 


A baseball  field 
I like  to  swing 

I love  recess  because  you  can  do  things  that  you  cannot  do 
inside 

It  is  fun  you  can  play  in  pe 
Me  playing  at  recess 
Outside  game 
PE 

Play  with  my  friends  at  outside  recess 

Playing,  sports 

Recess  outside  on  the  fort 

Sunny  day  playing  baseball 

Swinging 

Tether  ball,  i like  it,  it  is  fun 
The  outside  of  the  school 
The  playground 
The  track 
Trees  at  recess 


Teachers 


f 


helps  me 
Miss.... 

Mr 

my  teacher 
tutor 


/ like  counting  with  my  teacher 
«;•  / like  my  tutor  time 
My  teacher  helps  me 
«;•  My  teacher  teaches  best 
«;•  She  is  the  best 
Teachers  they  are  nice 
They  are  nice 
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Categories-  My  picture  of  what  I like  at  school  is  about: 

Questions  1-2  Grades  K-5 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

D 1 Classroom  & 

classes 

1 school  climate 

fun 

« Eating  lunch  with  my  friends 

1 

lunch 

<•  1 feel  1 have  room  and  1 am  close  to  nature 

1 

1 

1 

schoolwork 
second  home 

<■  1 like  to  eat  lunch 

1 

<•  1 like  to  eat  watermelon 

1 

1 

<•  It  is  fun 

1 

1 

<-  It  is  fun  and 

1 

1 

It  is  very  very  fun 

1 

School  being  a second  home  for  me 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<•  The  classroom  is  my  favorite  place 

E 1 Creative  arts 

art 

A book  about  music  a band  with  stories 

1 

1 

band 

Art  that  is  my  favorite  thing 

1 

draw 

Art:  it  is  a card  for  Mrs.  X and  If  is  a picture  about  sunshine 

1 

1 

1 

drawing 
making  things 

<•  Drawing  - 1 like  to  draw  and  color  and  make  lots  of  things 

music 

<•  1 enjoy  singing,  playing  and  listening  to  music 

1 

1 

painting 

<•  1 like  to  do  art 

1 

<•  1 like  to  paint  rainbows 

1 

1 

<- 1 like  to  write  a picture 

1 

1 

<•  Me  drawing  in  art  and  I'm  drawing  a tree 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

My  favorite  thing  at  school  and  that  is  music  history 

1 

F i Language  arts 

books 

<•  Books  because  i like  reading 

1 

1 

library 

->  D.e.a.r. 

1 

phonics 

/ like  to  do  my  phonics 

1 

1 

poetry 

rpaHinn 

<•  1 like  to  read 

1 

1 

spelling  text 

Me  loving  to  read 

1 

stories 

Me  reading  a book 

1 

1 

writing  --  - 

<-  My  green  book 

1 

->  Pre-reading  a book 

1 

1 

<-  Spelling 

1 

1 

<•  Title  school 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•>  Writing  stories 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<3 1 

^ 
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Categories-  My  picture  of  what  I Hke  at  school  is  about: 


Questions  1-2 


Category 


Math  and 
number 


Key  Words 


counting 

division 

math 

multiplication 
speed  test 
times  test 


Grades  K-S 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


Bi-five  (five  minute  facts  test) 

Division  papers  I like  to  do 
<•  Doing  multiplication  facts 
<•  How  I like  math 
<- 1 like  counting  with  my  teacher 
<•  I like  math 
I like  math  a lot 
<•  I really  love  counting 
<•  I think  the  math  program  is  OK 
<•  Math  because  it  is  my  favorite  subject 
My  homerootn  math 
Speed  tests 
Times  test 

<•  Word  problems  in  math 


H 


Computers 


computer  games 
computers 
keyboard 
typing 


<•  Computer  - 1 like  a bunch  of  its  games 
<•  Computer  class 
•>  Computers  in  the  library 
I like  to  type,  it  is  fun 
Me  typing  in  the  computer  typing  class 
<•  Using  the  computer 


Other 

subjects 


food 
health 
history 
local  area 
nature  and  the 
environment 
science 
social  studies 
solar  system 


<-  Doing  social  studies 
Habitats  (science) 

<•  History 

<•  Holding  the  chicks 
<•  Mr  X teaching  science 

My  favorite  thing  at  school  and  that  is  music  history 
<•  The  solar  system 


O 
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Categories-  My  picture  of  what  / like  at  school  is  about: 

Questions  1-2 


Grades  K-5 


Category 


Key  Words 

anything  that  is  not 
already  covered 
field  trips 
super  pros 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


J Other 


<>  Getting  super  pros 
<>  Going  to 
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1 Categories-  / like  this  because: 

1 Questions  3-4 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  survevs 

A 

fun 

awesome 

enjoy 

fun 

happy 

play 

•>  It  is  fun  to  climb  on  with  my  friends 
•>  It  is  fun  to  play 

<•  It's  fun  it's  the  only  time  we  see  our  friends 
It's  good  work,  cool,  fun,  nice,  beautiful,  great 
<•  It's  nice,  it's  fun  and  it's  awesome 
School  is  fun 
They  are  fun 

<•  You  get  to  have  very  good  fun 

B 

Physical 

activities 

ball  games 

exercise 

fun 

games 

play 

recess 

sports 

It  gives  you  strength  and  it  is  fun 
<•  It  is  fun  and  1 like  to  run 

It  is  fun  and  1 think  recess  is  the  bestest  part  of  the  day 
•>  It  is  fun  to  climb  on  with  my  friends 

•>  It's  fun  to  play (sports) 

So  1 can  play  outside 

There  are  lots  of  fun  things  to  do  on  it 

We  play  games 

C 

— 

Likes  the 
subjects 

art 

bugs 

science 

writing  reports  doing 
math 

Computers  are  fun 
V-  / like  art 
1 like  hard  words 
*>  1 like  math 
1 like  to  draw 
1 like  to  read  books 
*>  Science  is  neat 

D 

Learning 

challenge 

getting  good  grades 
knowing  things 
learning  about ... 
learning  new  stuff 
tests 

<•  Computers  help  me  learn  stuff,  they  are  fun 
<•  1 can  learn  about  things 

1 have  a lot  of  imagination  and  thinking.  Also  1 express  my 
feeling 

1 like  hard  words  and  to  take  tests 

/ like  it  because  we  do  lots  of  things  like  reports 

It  challenges  me  to  learn  new  stuff 

It  helps  me  with  math  and  helps  me  to  get  good  grades 

24145 
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Categories-  / like  this  because: 

Questions  3-4 


Grades  3-5 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E I Enjoys  social 

\ relationships 

j with  other 

j students 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

1 

( 

1 

( 

1 

\ 

1 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

friends 

he 

kids 

she 

student 

All  my  friends  got  me  into  liking  it 
<•  Best  friend  - she  is  very  fun  to  be  with 
•>  1 have  a lot  of  imagination  and  thinking.  Also  1 express  my 
feeling 

<•  1 like  being  around  the  other  kids 
It  makes  us  be  friends  when  we  build  blocks  together 
It's  fun  an 

<•  My  friends  and  1 like  to  walk  the  track  and  talk 
•>  The  only  time  we  see  our  friends 

F 1 Appreciates 
1 relationships 

1 with  adults 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

counselor 

principal 

special  ed  teacher 
teachers 

<•  Mr.  X is  kind 

<•  Mrs.  X is  in  it  and  Mrs.  X is  my  favorite  teacher 
<-  My  teacher  helps  me 

G I Troubled  or 
1 troubling 

1 responses 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

alone 

don't  like  work 
hate 

I’m  always  alone  at  break 

H 1 Other 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 

1 

( 

1 

break  ' 

food 

lunch 

<•  Tm  really  hungry  by  lunch 
It's  fun  and  it  gives  us  a break 
<•  Lunch,  Tm  always  hungry 
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Categories-  My  picture  of  what  I don’t  like  at  school  is  about: 


Questions  5-6  Grades  K~5 


Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A i Nothing  - 
1 likes 

! everything 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

likes  everything 
nothing 

/ like  everything 
1 like  it  all 

<’  There  is  nothing  at  school  1 don't  like 

i 

i Unwanted 
B j touch  - 

I fighting 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

^ ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

chasing 

choke 

fight 

fighting 

hit  hurt 

kicking 

kisses 

pick  on  me 

punching 

pushing 

Boys  kissing' me 

Don’t  fight,  kick,  punch,  throw  rocks  argue 
<•  Fighting  over  the  swings 
•>  Getting  hit  — * 

•>  i don’t  like  fighting 

•>  1 don’t  like  it  when  my  friend  punches  me 
•>  1 hate  fighting  it  makes  me  feel  bad 
•>  Kids  pushing  at  school 
•>  Kids  pushing  other  kids  off  a toy 
People  who  hurt  me 
•>  Pushing  me  down  in  the  grass 
Pushing  me  in  the  mud 

C j Not  getting 
1 on  with  other 
1 students/ 

1 friends 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3rd  graders 
5"’  graders 
arguing 
calling  names 
cussing 
groups  of  kids 
making  fun 
pick  on  me 
teasing 

<•  A big  kid 
•>  Fighting  arguing 

/ do  not  like  it  when  no-one  plays  with  me 
•>  1 don’t  like  it  when  people  make  fun  of  me 
<•  1 don’t  like  it  when  the  kids  won’t  play  with  me 
•>  People  making  fun  of  may  name  at  recess 
Some  group  of  kids 
Somebody  teasing  me  on  the  swings 
Working  in  groups 

D 1 Not  getting 
1 on  with 
1^  J adults 

bus  driver 
counselor 
teacher 

1 do  not  like  the  music  teacher 
•;>  The  teacher  was  not  fair  - she  said  1 was  talking 
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E ; Math 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 

( 

1 

arithmetic 

arithmetwists 

division 

math 

math  problems 

«;« Arithmetwists 
<•  Division 

<•  Easy  math  problems 
/ do  not  like  math 
v«  Math  write  up 

F 1 Language 

1 arts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

English 

reading 

spelling 

writing  (cursive) 

«;•  A spelling  paper 
«;«  Doing  my  spelling 
<- 1 don't  like  to  read 
«;•  Reading  dittos 
•>  Word  families 
«;•  Writing  a story 

G I School-work  - 
! other  subject 

J areas 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

art 

computers 

health 

homework 

journals 

library 

music 

music 

science 

social  studies 

testing 

V-  Journals 
Music 

->  Not  having  anything  to  do  except  science 
v«  Science  and  social  studies 
<•  When  we  have  science 

H , Discipline 

! (punishment) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 

1 

detention 
detention 
name  on  board 
pink  slip 
principal  - - 
sent  to  office 
sitting  on  bench/wall 
timeout 
trouble 

•>  Chalk  board  with  names  on  it 
Getting  in  trouble  and  going  to  the  office 
«;•  Getting  my  name  on  the  board 
1 don't  like  being  on  the  bench 
1 don't  like  getting  into  trouble 
«;•  Me  getting  detention 
«;«  Sitting  in  the  office 
v«  Standing  on  the  wall  at  recess 

331 
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I i Outside,  PE, 
I sport 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

bars 

basketball 

big  toy 

playground 

rain 

recess 

running 

swings 

tetherbaii 

^ Getting  wet 
1.*  Jumping  rope 
Me  at  recess 
Running  the  track 
The  big  toy  in  the  piayground 
<•  The  green  bars 
<•  The  merry-go-round 
The  swing  set’ 

<•  We  need  a bigger  siide 

J ! other 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

drugs 

iunch 

bus 

bathroom 
titie  1 

video/movies 

etc 

Assessments  , 

<•  Biurt  aiert 
<•  Cafeteria  food 
Cieaning  up 
Counseiors 
•>  Homework 
<•  The  whoie  schooi 

33.3 
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1 Categories-  / don’t  like  this  because: 

1 Questions  7-8  Grades  a.fi 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Relationships 
with  other 
students 

— 

fighting 
hurt 
mean 
not  fun 
teasing 

yells  or  screams 

/ hate  some  of  the  students  here. 

<■  1 have  no  one  to  play  with. 

<•  Others  try  to  take  the  ball  away. 

<•  She  is  a snob. 

<•  She  is  mean  to  me  when  1 don't  do  anything. 

B 

Relationships 
with  teachers 

bus  driver 

counselor 

he 

she 

sub 

teacher 

She  is  mean  and  yells. 

<•  She  treats  us  like  babies. 

~C 

Unwanted 
touch-  fighting 

fighting 

pushing 

— ^ 

<•  1 don’t  like  pushing. 

D 

Rules/ 

discipline 

detention 
detention 
name  on  board 
pink  slip 
pink-slip 

sitting  in  the  office 

<•  1 absolutely  do  not  like  detentions. 

1 can't  have  candy  on  recess. 

Sometimes  1 get  a pink  slip. 

•>  When  you  speak,  your  name  goes  on  the  board. 

o 

ERIC 
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Grades  3-5 


Categories-  / don’t  like  this  because: 


Questions  7-8 


B Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

1 1 Feelings  of 

i inadequacy 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

can't  do 
confusing 
don’t  understand 
not  good  at 
too  hard 

<>•  / think  my  art  looks  dumb. 

I’m  not  good  at  reading. 

•>  Reading- 1 feel  like  I’m  the  slowest  reader. 

F 1 Problems  with 
1 the  enjoyment 

i of  learning 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

bad 
boring 
gross 
isn’t  fun 
tiring 
too  easy 
too  hard 

<•  It  is  a little  top  easy. 

•>  It  is  boring. 

<•  It  is  dumb 
<•  It  is  hard 

<•  It  tires  me  out  “ 

•>  It's  gross 

G 1 Problems  with 
^ 1 school  building 

V j and  services 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

bathroom  stinks 
lunch  tastes  bad 
not  cooked 

•>  It  is  small  and  the  walls  are  gross.  There  was  a mouse. 

<•  It  tastes  bad 

•>  It’s  either  cold  or  not  cooked  all  the  way  through 
•>  It’s  gross 

•>  The  bathroom  it  stinks 

•>  The  lunch  is  sometimes  rotten  and  from  the  week  before 

1 

H 1 Troubling  or 

1 troubled 

1 

1 

\ 

hate 

•>  1 hate  school 

•>  1 have  no  one  to  play  with. 

1 1 Other 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 1 Outside,  PE, 
1 sports 

III 

i 

1 

bars 
gym 
no  slide 
recess 

<•  1 have  no  one  to  play  with. 

<•  1 slide  off  and  hurt  myself 
<•  It  goes  too  fast. 

•>  It  is  boring  to  have  recess  in  the  gym  when  it  rains. 
•>  Not  fun,  boring 

•>  Others  try  to  take  the  ball  away. 

<•  Recess  is  only  10  minutes. 

<•  There  is  no  slide. 

1 

6 

' 

o 
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■-eategories-  Do  you  have  anything  else  you’d  like  to  tell 

1 Questions  9-10 

Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Problems 
with  budget, 
funding, 
organization 

— 

budget 

don't  close  it  (a  school) 

This  school  is  cool,  don’t  close  it 
<•  Yeeh,  the  budget  cut  sucks 

B 

More  sport  or 
activity 

^ 

recess 

<*  1 think  we  should  go  out  to  recess 

C 

Praise  of 
schools 

good  school 

•>  1 feel  safe  in  the  class  the  most 
<•  1 like  this  school  better  than  any  other 
XXX  is  a good  school 

D 

Problems 
with  other 
students 

bad  words 
mean  people 

People  are  so  mean  to  me 
Kids  say  bad  words  and  don't  stop 

E 

Problems 
with  adults 
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Categories-  Do  you  have  anything  else  you'd  like  to  tell  us? 


Questions  9-10  Grades  3-5 


B Category 

Key  Words 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

Enjoyment  of 
learning 

G 

Personal 
problems  in 
their  life 

H 

1 

Troubling  or 
troubled 

hate 

— 

- 

j 

Other 

File:  Cdtab  kS  ■ Printed  on  06/01/97  8:29  PM) 
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ebanon  Community  School  District  Educator  Survey 


Thank  you  for  faking  the  time  to  complete  this  survey,  which  was  designed  by  a team  of  ten  Lebanon  teachers 
and  two  University  of^  Oregon  faculty,  AH  information  on  the  surveys  will  be  kept  confidential  and  will  be  used 
to  aid  in  the  District 's  school  improvement  planning. 


^casc  circle  your  primary  role: 

General  Teacher  Advising/Support 

SpecialistTeacher  Administration 

Length  of  Service  as  an 

Educator  in  Lebanon  schools:  


ycar(s)  months 


Name  of  your  school:  (Oo  not  nvrlte  the  name  of  your  school  if  you 

teoch  in  one  of  the  small  schools  listed  below) 


I I I teach  in  a Small  School*:  (Waterloo,  Sodaville, 
— Sand  Ridge, Tennessee,  Gore,  Crowfoot) 

*If  you  teach  in  a Small  School, do  not  Identify  your 
school  by  name 


Tell  us  what  you  think  about  the  opportunities  for  learning  and  participation  available  to  students  in  your  school  by 
putting  the  letter  of  the  appropriate  description  in  the  box  next  to  each  area  of  learning: 

— 

Students  in  my  school  have  good 
A opportunities  to  learn  about/ 
participate  in: 

C 

Students  in  my  school  do  not  have, 
but  need,  opportunities  to  learn 
about/participate  in: 

Students  in  my  school  have  some 
B opportunities,  but  need  more,  to 

learn  about/participate  in: 

D 

Students  in  my  school  don't  need o^^Qr- 
tunities  to  learn  about/partiepate  in: 

1 

Athletics/sports  and/or  PE 

11 

The  world  and  the  people  of  the  world 

2 

— Becoming  responsible  citizens 

12 

Becoming  lifelong  learners 

3 

Caring  for  nature  and  the  environment 

13 

Mathematics 

A 

Communication-public  speaking 

14 

Music 

— Computer  skills 

15 

Reading 

— Cooperative  ways  of  working 

16 

Science 

7 

Creativity,  e.g.,  drawing,  painting,  making 

17 

Self-confidence  and  belief  in  themselves 

things 

16 

study  skills 

6 

Foreign  languages 

19 

Understanding  work-preparation  for  work 

9 

— Getting  along  with  other  people 

20 

Writing 

10  — 

Initiative  and  problem  solving 

z 


Check  all  the  box(es)  that  fit(s)  for  each  statement. 
♦ When  I need  support  in  my  teaching,  I usually  talk  to: 


a fellow 

my 

personal 

family 

teacher 

principal 

friend 

member 

no  one 

□ 

21 

□ 

22 

□ 

23 

□ 

24 

□ 

25 

♦ r feel  supported,  praised,  encouraged  in  my  teaching  by; 

the  district  my  principal  my  fellow  my  students  parents 

teachers 


□ □ 


□ □ □ 


26 


29 


30 


♦ I feel  that  I am  wfadequately  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
following  students  in  my  classroom  : 

identified  for  other 
special  services 

□ 

35 


TAG 
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SEP 

n 

□ 

□ 
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Three  things  you  do  that  are 
valued  by  the  district:  (36-38) 
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/ 


Check  the  box  that  fits  best  for  each  statement. 


How  often: 

Often  Sometimes 

Rarely  Never 

Don't  jj] 

Know  ^ 

...do  you  feel  supported,  encouraged,  praised,  recognized  for  what  you  do?  Q 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 39  ^ 

...arc  parents  supportive  of  teachers  and  the  job  they  arc  doing? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...arc  you  able  to  plan  with  other  teachers  when  you  would  like  to? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...do  you  have  access  to  a reasonable  amount  of  curricular  materials? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...do  you  have  access  to  the  technology  you  need? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...do  you  have  the  training  you'd  like? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...do  you  feel  that  the  site  council  at  your  school  is  effective? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ « 

..xircyou  satisfied  with  your  methods  of  assessment  of  student  progress? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...arc  you  encouraged  to  try  new  teaching  approaches? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...arc  you  encouraged  to  develop  new  curricular  ideas/themes? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...do  general  and  special  teachers  plan  curriculum  together  in  your  school? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...do  you  feel  that  you  arc  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  all  of  your 
students? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

In  each  of  the  two  columns  below,  put  a 
check  in  all  of  the  boxes  that  apply- 


Which  strategies  do  you  use  to 
measure  student  progress? 

Which  strategics  actually 
/ give  you  helpful  information 
about  student  progress? 

grades 
observation 

parent/tcacher  conf  erences 
68 1 I performances  and  displays 
69  Q]  personal  contact  with  students 
collections  of  evidence 
report  cards 
student  led  conf  erences 
testing 
standards 
benchmarks 
76  □ scoring  guides 
student  work 

7er~|  personal  contact  with  parents 


51 

□ 

6sQ 

52 

□ 

66  □ 

53 

□ 

67Q 

54 

□ 

68  □ 

55 

□ 

69  □ 

56 

□ 

70  □ 

57 

□ 

58 

□ 

72  □ 

59 

□ 

73  □ 

60 

□ 

74  □ 

61 

□ 

75  Q 

62 

□ 

76  □ 

63 

□ 

64 

□ 

78  □ 

For  each  of  the  4 questions  below,  choose  from  1-5  answers  from  the 
list  at  the  right.  Put  the  letters  of  the  answers  you  choose  on  the 
lines  beneath  the  questions. 


Which  measures  give  parents  the 
best  information  about  student 
progress? 


79 


60 


81 


62 


83 


Which  help  you  most  with 
curriculum  design  and 
teaching? 


84 


85 


66 


87 


66 


Which  measures  are  the 
least  helpful? 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


Which  measures  would  you 
like  to  learn  more  about  or 
have  more  help  with? 


_21_ 


95 


.26. 
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a)  grades 

b)  observation 

c)  parent/tcacher  conferences 

d)  performances  and  displays 

e)  personal  contact  with  students 

f ) collections  of  evidence 

g)  report  cards 

h)  student  led  conferences 

i)  testing 

j)  standards 

k)  benchmarks 

l)  scoring  guides 

m)  student  work 

n)  personal  contact  with  parents 


Check  the  circle  that  fits  best  for  each  statement. 


*■  In  general,  I think  the  students  in  my  school  see  value  in  their  learning  and 

•can  use  it  in  their  lives. 

bents  are  given  enough  opportunities  to  participate  in  schools. 

* Teachers  in  my  school  have  adequate  input  about  what  is  taught. 

* All  classes  in  the  district  at  similar  benchmark  levels  should  use  the  same 
curriculum. 

* On  the  whole,  parents  in  the  district  are  well-informed  about  school  reform. 

* The  workshops/inservices  I attend  are  helpful  in  my  teaching. 

* Students  get  the  emotional  support  they  need  to  be  successf  ul  in  school. 

* Parents  are  well-informed  about  the  curriculum. 

* I would  like  to  have  more  input  into  the  process  of  curriculum  adoption. 

* Students  and  teachers  in  my  school  feel  safe. 

* My  supervising  administrator  has  enough  information  about  what  I do  to 
evaluate  my  performance  fairly  and  effectively. 

* .Students  have  a voice  in  the  evaluation  of  their  progress. 

* Parents  help  to  create  lEPs. 

* Magnet  schools  (schools  with  a special  focus)  would  be  a good  addition  in  the 
district. 

* Students  get  the  behavioral  support  they  need  to  be  successf  ul  in  school. 

* I like  to  be  innovative  in  my  teaching  and  try  new  things. 

* Parent  input  is  invited  in  my  building. 

* I have  adequate  time  to  talk  to  parentsabout  the  progress  of  their  child. 

* I know  all  I need  to  know  about  differentiating  instruction. 

* I would  like  to  see  an  open  enrollment  policy  in  the  district. 

•pm  comfortable  using  scoring  guides. 

ne  district  administration  is  well-informed  about  what  goes  on  in  schools. 

* Parent  input  is  valued  in  my  building. 

* I know  what  the  site  council  in  my  building  is  doing. 

* Parents  in  my  school  are  well-informed  about  student  progress. 

* Schools  that  have  good  programs  should  be  able  to  keep  them. 

* I would  like  to  have  more  opportunities  to  team  teach. 

* All  classes  in  the  district  at  similar  benchmark  levels  should  use  the  same 
teaching  approaches. 

* The  student  assessment  measures  I use  give  me  helpful  information. 

* I would  like  to  have  more  time  to  plan  with  other  teachers. 

* Resources  should  be  equalized  across  the  district  by  taking  materials,  techno- 
logy, etc.  from  schools  that  have  more  and  giving  them  to  schools  that  have  less. 
* The  teachers  in  my  building  work  well  together. 

The  School  Board  is  well-informed  about  what  goes  on  in  schools. 


Yes 

No 

Sometimes 

>> 

Don't 

o 

o 

o 

Know 
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^^^^^^m^nts?  (135-137) 
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not  valued  by  the  district'. 

(138-140)  \j  W 

o 

ERIC 
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do  you  think  is  a reasonable  cxpcc?^^ 
tation  for  technology  in  your  classroom?  '' 

(141-U3) 


Only  one  more  page  to  go... 


^ W/hat  3 adjectives  best 
describe  the  school  year  so 
far? 

(151-153) 


What  do  you  like  most  about  your  job? 


For  curricular  materials? 

(144-146) 


J 


K 


J 


/y^re,  there  any  community  resources  (or 
\ people)  that  arc  not  already  being  utilized  ' ' 

that  could  help  your  school  or  the  districP 
(160-161) 


^f  safety  is  an  issue  in  your  school,  wha^^ 
would  help  to  make  your  school  safer*^  ' 

(147-148) 


\= 


(f^  what  areas  would  you  like  t^ 
have  (more)  help  and/or  prof  es  ' 
sional  development? 

(154-156) 

<> 


JK 


y^^n  which  areas  of  your  job  do  you  feel  you  are  having  the  moTP^ 
success?  \\ 


J 


C- 


success? 

(149-150) 


V 


^ What  question  do  you  wish  we'd  asked  you  but  didn't? 

(165)  H 


What  would  your  answer  be? 
(166) 


J 


Anything  else  you  want  to  say“> 

(167) 

\ 
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/ / / ; You ‘re  done!! 

' / //  ■ 

/•  / Please  give  your 

completed  survey  to  thJ 
union  representative  or  otfi?' 
designated  person  in  your 
building.  And  again, thank  you 
for  your  timel 
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This  booklet  is  a compilation  of  the  responses  to  the  narrative,  open-ended 
questions  (#s  36-38,  99-101,  and  135-164)  on  the  teacher  survey  that  was  administered 
in  March.  After  analyzing  the  responses  to  each  question,  we  grouped  the  responses  to 
form  up  to  10  categories  for  each  question.  Categories  vary  across  questions. 


Not  every  answer  from  the  surveys  was  included  in  this  booklet.  To  do  that  | 

would  have  resulted  in  an  extremely  long  booklet  with  lots  of  repetition.  We  have  done  our  I 

best  to  make  sure  that  the  content  of  every  answer  is  represented  in  the  responses  here. 

That  was  done  in  two  ways;  § 

1)  Where  many  teachers  gave  the  same  response  to  a question,  we  counted  the  number  I 
of  times  that  answer  was  given  and  put  the  number  in  parentheses  following  the 
answer,  (e.g.,  for  Question  #1 57,  on  page  23,  \Nhat  do  you  like  most  about  your  job?, 

105  teachers  answered  “working  with  kids/students". 

j I 2)  Sometimes,  teachers  gave  different  versions  of  an  answer.  For  example,  in  Question 

! I # 162,  on  page  27,  What  is/are  the  most  frustrating  things  about  your  Job?  , Category 
i A was  about  not  enough  time-  but  different  teachers  mentioned  different  things  they 

didn’t  have  time  for  (i.e.,  planning,  collaboration,  team  building,  paper  work,  etc.)  All 
together,  46  teachers  mentioned  something  about  not  enough  time,  and  we  included 
i the  variety  of  things  they  didn’t  have  time  for  in  the  answer.  For  all  categories  in  all 

I questions,  the  most  frequent  responses  are  listed  first. 

I As  you  look  through  the  Teacher  Survey  Reports,  use  this  booklet  to  help 

Ij  interpret  the  answers  to  the  questions  (#s  36-38,  99-101,  and  135-164).  You  will  know  |-i -j 
i ‘ when  to  refer  to  the  booklet  when  you  see  the  message:  “See  Narrative  Analysis".  j i I T 

i ; I”  !” 
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36-38:  Things  you  do  that  are  valued  by  the  district  | 

1 Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Excellent 
Teaching/ 
Hard  Work/ 
Successes 

. Teach:  freshman  core,  lifeskills,  a class  for  college  credit,  my  students  how  to 
be  good  citizens,  students  to  read,  elementary  students,  crisis  prevention 
classes,  math  in  an  integrated,  heterogeneous  context,  a class,  kids 
responsibility  and  hold  them  accountable,  relationships  with  students,  hands-on 
science,  writing  program,  science,  social  skills  curriculum,  problem  solving  (19 
teachers  gave  one  or  more  of  the  previous  responses) 

. Teach  well;  deep  concern  and  personal  pride  in  my  role  as  an  educator,  model 
lifelong  learning;  spend  extra  time  in  preparation;  I work  hard!  (12) 

. Developmentally  appropriate  practices;  differentiated  instruction;  integrating 
curriculum;  use  Foss  curriculum;  develop  curriculum;  innovative  programs  (8) 

. 1 handle  almost  all  of  the  discipline,  behavior  and  attendance  problems  that 

occur  in  my  classroom  (5) 

. Maintain  classroom  environment  where  mutual  respect  is  valued 
. Newspaper  articles  about  my  classes  and  student  awards 
. 1 know  my  principal,  fellow  teachers,  and  the  Lacomb  Community  value  all  the 

things  1 do.  But  1 feel  the  only  thing  my  district  values  me  for  are  the  test  scores 
my  students  achieve 

. Feeding  team.  Interviewing  new/future  speech  pathologists 

B 

Commitment  to 
Students 

. Commitment  to  students;  work  successfully  with  students  (8) 

. Response  to  “individual"  needs  of  kids;  willingness  to  work  with  hard  to  reach 
students;  work  with  a range  of  abilities  (4) 

. Carry  a huge  caseload  of  students 
. Keep  kids  safe 

. Foster  healthy  self  esteem 

. Function  as  student  advocate 

C 

Positive  Parent/ 

Community 

Relationships 

. Maintaining  good  relations  with  parents  and  community  members;  positive 
attitude  toward  Lebanon  Schools  when  talking  to  community  members  (8) 

. Parent  conferences  after  hours  or  over  and  beyond  district  time  (2) 

. Keep  parent  complaints  to  a minimum  (2) 

D 

Participating  in 

Committee 

Meetings/ 

Workgroups/ 

Fundraising 

. Serving  on  committees/attending  meetings:  addressing  Oregon  Reform  Act 
issues;  S.T.W.  activities;  teacher  evaluation  task  force;  work  on  CIM  committee; 
ALO  committee;  participated  in  Goals  2000  workshop;  work  with  other  educators 
in  ORE.;  Primary  Assessment  Task  Force  ( (34) 

. Committee  leadership,  leadership  skills  (4) 

. Grant  work,  fundraising  (3) 

. Site  Council  (3) 

. Provide  positive  school  climate  (2) 

. Labor  management  as  a Union  officer 

E 

Extra  Work/ 
Money 

. Volunteer  EXTRA  hours  with  no  pay  (11) 
. Technology  plan,  support  (2) 

. Pay  for  items  the  district  should 
. Extra  duties  I'm  paid  for. 

. Coaching 

F 

Come  to  Work/ 
Don’t  Make 
Waves/ 
Compliance 

. Show  up  to  work  everyday  on  time;  don’t  take  sick  days,  rarely  need  a sub  (26) 

. Keep  a low  profile  (make  no  waves);  do  not  take  advantage  of  our 

policies/guidelines  (6) 

. Do  whatever  is  asked  without  a chance  for  input,  be  supportive  of  district 
decisions  (3) 

. Attitude  positive  (2) 

ERIC 
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36*38:  Things  you  do  that  are  valued  by  the  district 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

G 

Professional 

Development 

. Attend  work  sessions/workshops:  take  classes  to  improve  my  skills  (7) 
. ELIC  Training 

H 

Assessment/ 

Documentation/ 

Providing 

Evidence 

. State  level  scoring  on  reading,  writing,  speaking;  understanding  and  working 
with  the  benchmarks;  preparing  students  for  state  assessments;  performance 
tasks;  collections  of  evidence  (1 1 ) 

. Do  paperwork  and  get  it  in  on  time;  lEPS  on  time  (7) 

. Student  led  conferences  involving  portfolios;  parent  teacher  conferences  (3) 

1 

Don’t  Feel 
Valued/  They 
Don’t  Tell  Me/ 
Not  Sure/ 
Don’t  Know/ 
Nothing/ 

. I have  no  idea!  (19) 

• I do  not  feel  valued  by  the  district;  this  administration  doesn't  value  the  hard 
work,  and  dedication  of  its  employees  (15) 

• Never  thanked  or  recognized  for  any  of  my  work  or  accomplishments;  not 
often/ever  told  that  1 am  valued  (9) 

. Nothing  (3) 

J 

Other 

• Communication  with  physicians 

. Being  alive  with  a pulse  * 

• Scheduling 

. Travelling  between  schools 

• Student  retention 

• Student  travel 

• Encourage  cooperation  with  each  other 

• Gain  trust  of  staff 

• Save  money  by  doing  with  less/or  recycling 

• Attendance 

34 
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99-101:  Comments?  I 

Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Lack  of  Time 

. 1 feel  like  we're  given  all  of  these  tasks  i.e.,  collections  of  evidence,  scoring 

guides,  more  kids,  more  responsibilities,  more  meetings,  less  prep  time,  less 
help,  less  supplies,  etc,  and  not  TIME.  (3) 

. Planning  with  other  teachers-  collaboration,  preparation,  etc.;  only  if  1 use  my 
time  (evenings,  weekends)  (2) 

. Time  to  sit  as  a whole  staff  and  work  on  schoolwide  plans-doesn't  happen 
anymore. 

"b" 

Lack  of  Support 

• 1 am  overwhelmed  by  the  lack  of  support  for  teachers,  school,  and  students.  1 

feel  that  decisions  are  made  that  have  a huge  impact  on  my  teaching,  time  and 
family  life  of  which  1 had  absolutely  NO  input.  1 feel  those  decisions  are  being 
made  by  people  who  don't  have  any  idea  what  the  average  classroom  is  like.  (3) 

Meeting 
Student  Needs 

. Smaller  class  sizes  would  help  the  most.  30  students  a class  is  too  many  to 
truly  reach  or  measure  (2) 

. 1 feel  the  most  important  aspect  of  student  achievement  is  holding  them 

accountable  for  their  actbns!  Quit  pushing  along  kids  who  are  not  passing  any  of 
their  classesllll! 

D 

Evaluation/ 

Assessment/ 

Scoring 

Guides/ 

Reporting 

. We  now  do  report  cards  and  portfolios  and  parent/teacher  conferences  and 
student  led  conferences  and  CIM/CAM  folders  and  benchmarks  and  scoring 
guides  and  testing.  When  do  we  eliminate?  Make  a decision  on  # of  performance 
tasks  in  CIM  folders-  don't  change  each  week.  We  need  a revised  report  card.  (4) 

. 1 feel  that  the  testing,  standards  and  benchmarks  have  been  changed  and 

adjusted  so  many  times  we  are  still  not  working  with  an  accurate  tool  for 
assessment.  The  curriculum  does  not  match  the  testing  material.  (2) 

. When  reporting  to  parents  we  need  1 common  method.  Trying  to  do  report 
cards,  portfolios  and  conferences  is  too  much.  It  is  all  time  consuming  and  yet  we 
are  not  given  any  extra  time  for  what  we  are  asked  to  do.  (2) 

. There  are  ways  that  teachers  see  improvement/progress  in  a student  that  does 
not  register  with  paper  (i.e.  tests,  work,  report  cards)  and  parents  do  not  take  this 
into  account.  There  is  also  discrepancy  between  progress  and  state/district 
expectations  with  testing  and  benchmarks/standards.  Parents  have  difficulty  with 
both.  (2) 

. I am  up  to  date  and  on  board  for  CIM  implementation.  I have  had  good  training 
and  am  pleased  with  my  performance 

. I usually  do  student  led  conferences  but  the  way  the  conference  days  are 
scheduled  gave  us  no  time.  I miss  them.  We  have  one  day  with  no  prep  this 
spring. 

• There  needs  to  be  clarification  specific  to  the  system  on  how  to  achieve 
benchmark  standards  yet  still  give  kids  credit  for  below  CIM  standard  work. 
Conflict  between  differentiated  instruction  and  meeting  high  standards. 

E 

Curriculum  and 
Teaching 

. Staff  and  students  do  not  understand  the  role  of  or  difference  between 
differentiated  instruction  and  differentiated  curriculum 

. So  much  to  learn!  So  much  to  teach!  I love  it  though. 

. . I think  allowing  teachers  more  time  to  learn  from  each  other  and  about  new 
requirements  is  the  most  helpful  thing  that  can  happen  to  develop  curriculum  and 
new  teaching  ideas. 

. We  need  reading  materials  at  a level  appropriate  for  our  students,  the  grade 
level  texts  are  often  too  difficult. 

~r 

Parent 

Relations 

, I work  with  lower  level  students  and  have  very  little  contact  with  parents  (their 
choice,  not  mine) 

ERIC 
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99-101:  Comments? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

. Parents  often  tell  me  that  they  are  not  involved  with  their  children  and  school 
. There  needs  to  be  a concentrated  effort  by  society  to  place  value  on  good 
parenting  and  encouragement  of  parents  to  work  with  schools  not  against  them  to 
help  their  children  be  the  very  best  they  can  be... responsible,  well  educated, 
quality  citizens. 

G 

Other 

. Above  survey  hard  to  do.  Difficult  to  figure  out  what  you're  asking-doesn’t 
measuring  progress  give  you  helpful  info  on  progress??? 

It  bothers  me  to  take  the  time  to  full  this  survey  out  when  all  it's  doing  is  trying  to 
get  me  to  say  “tests  grades  and  report  cards  are  evil-  standards,  benchmarks, 
scoring  guides  and  portfolios  will  cure  all  if  we  just  had  more  training.” 

. Don't  believe  you  need  to  ask  this  many  questions  to  find  out  so  little  information 
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135-137:  Comments? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

x 

Programs/ 

Resource 

Allocation/ 

Equity 

. Schools  who  have  worked  on  grants  to  acquire  resources  in  their  buildings  should 
not  have  to  give  them  up;  just  make  it  a priority  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  school- 
“Same"  is  not  “equal";  I think  the  district  (and  state)  are  trying  to  initiate  too  many 
new  programs/(changes)  at  once,  without  the  staff  development,  time  or  money  to 
- make  it  successful.  (8) 

. I do  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  a “one  size  fits  all"  curriculum,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
be  driven  by  benchmarks  and  CIM  tasks  we  may  need  to  go  to  a standardized 
instruction  plan. 

. In  small  schools,  the  moving  of  administration  and  staff  really  hurt  programs  and 
support. 

. We  need  more  adults  for  students  to  get  behavioral  support  they  need! 

"b“ 

Lack  of 
Time/Money 

. There’s  not  enough  time  to  do  what  we’re  told  to  do-  even  working  60  hour  weeks- 
and  then  prepare  for  what  we  do  best;  teach.  EVEN  IF  IDEAS  ARE  GOOD,  I don’t 
have  time  to  plan  to  use  the  new  ideas  and  materials;  workshops/meetings  take 
time  that  is  needed  for  planning,  preparation,  evaluation  and  reflection;  need  plan 
time  with  other  teachers  (18) 

. There  is  not  time  for  meeting  with  all  parents  because  of  the  “special  “ needs  of  a 
couple  of  students  and  because  of  continual  workload  being  increased  by 
district/state.  (2) 

. Inequity  of  work  load  and  assistant  time-  lack  of  principal  F/T  to  make  decisions. 

. Inequity  of  olan  time-  whv  do  1 oet  60  minutes  per  week  to  plan  8 subiects  and  the 

H.S.  get  90  min.  per  ^ to  plan  1 or  2? 

~c 

Staff  Moves 

. Students  and  teachers  feel  safe  as  far  as  personal  safety,  but  teachers  don’t  feel 
“free  from  involuntary  transfer"  safe 

Since  the  change  of  principals  and  teacher,  1 see  a lot  of  upset  among  teachers. 
They  don’t  know  each  other  well  enough  to  cooperatively  work  together.  They  can’t 
be  a support  team  to  each  other. 

. Before  the  swapping  of  teachers  and  administrators,  our  school  had  a 
collaborative  work  staff  that  met  and  worked  together  often  to  achieve  schoolwide 
goals  for  students.  We  don’t  have  this  anymore  and  need  more  professional 
development  days  to  try  to  get  this  back. 

. In  small  schools,  the  moving  of  administration  and  staff  really  hurt  programs  and 
support. 

D 

Teaching/ 

Classes/ 

Planning 

. Teachers  should  be  able  to  follow  the  state  content  standards  without  being  forced 
to  use  a particular  text.  We  are  trained  to  write  our  own  lessons  and  thematic  units 
and  should  be  treated  like  professionals.  (2) 

. Reduce  class  size!!  If  class  size  cannot  be  reduced,  hire  more  adult  class  aides  or 
use  high  school  seniors  to  increase  individual  attention.  (2) 

. The  class  loads  at  my  school  are  not  equal.  One  group  has  all  of  the  top  kids  with 
supportive  families.  Their  test  scores  will  be  better  and  jobs  easier,  behavior  issues 
less.  90%  of  our  TAG  kids  are  in  those  3 rooms.  It  is  discriminating  to  children  in 
my  classroom  who  feel  they  are  lower  class  citizens. 

. 1 am  well  versed  in  the  scoring  guides.  1 wonder  how  those  who  are  new  to  this 

feel? 

. 1 like  teaching  at  Lacomb. 

. As  a parent,  I'm  upset  by  High  school  block  schedule.  Results  in  less  teaching 
time  (homework  is  done  at  school!)  Results  in  more  schedule  conflicts  so  my 
children  can  not  get  classes  that  benefit  them. 

. Benchmark  standards  should  be  the  common  thread  in  curriculum,  not  practices  in 
teaching. 
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135-137:  Comments? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E 

Open 

Enrollment 

. Open  enrollment  would  be  nice  for  my  school,  but  would  definitely  force  the  others  ~ 
to  make  drastic  changes. 

. Open  enrollment  would  work  if  there  were  adequate  space  and  teachers. 

F 

Lack  of 
Support  from 
Administration/ 
District/ 

School  Board 

. In  order  for  district  level  administration  and  School  Board  members  to  be  well 
informed,  they  need  to  spend  time  in  each  building.  1 don't  mean  a cursory  walk 
through.  Quality  time  spent  interacting  with  the  culture  of  each  school  and  the 
population  therein  is  needed.  (5) 

• The  district  does  not  seem  to  value  a cohesiveness  and  stability  for  teachers  to  be 
confident  in  what  will  happen  in  the  next  year.  1 also  feel  that  1 do  not  receive  the 
type  of  support  that  enables  me  to  be  more  successful  with  a class(2) 

. How  can  the  teachers  inform  parents  about  reform  when  the  district  doesn’t  have 
clear  guidelines? 

• The  district  does  not  provide  much  opportunity  for  inservices/workshops-  no  sub 
pay,  etc. 

lam  fortunate  my  building  principal  is  supportive  of  professional  development 
activities.  Since  there  are  no  Eisenhower  funds  available. 

. 1 feel  the  LHS  staff  is  misunderstood  by  the  District  Staff  is  viewed  as  whining  or 

being  resistive  to  training  or  changes  when  some  fundamental  understanding  about 
what  is  needed  has  not  been  clarified  to  or  by  the  LHS  staffer  District  Office  staff 

. 1 feel  unsupported  by  my  supervising  administrator.  Our  administrator  is  gone  too 

often  and  has  little  or  no  positive  contact  with  students  and  teachers. 

G 

Parents 

. Parents  have  multiple  opportunity  to  learn  about  reform,  curriculum,  policies- 
unfortunately  many  choose  not  to  participate  in  these  opportunities.  (3) 

. To  be  truly  invitational  to  parents...!  think  schools  are  going  to  need  to  open  their 
doors  evenings,  weekend  and  summers  and  support  a multitude  of  activities. 

H 

Survey 

. Confusing  questions-What  do  you  mean  by  “adequate  input"?  WE  are  to  teach  to 
the  ccg’s/benchmarks.  That  is  not  our  “input".  We  have  input  in  only  the  way  we 
present  the  curriculum-  not  what  the  curriculum  should  be.  Am  1 misreading  the 
question? 

1 

Other 

. Poor  communication  within 

. 1 do  not  believe  a lot  of  students  feel  safe.  We  have  students  that  we  must  keep 

who  continue  to  bully  and  intimidate  others. 

. Schools  should  be  allowed  to  use  “sight  based  management". 

er|c 
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138-140:  Things  you  do  that  are  not  valued  by  the  district. 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Excellent 
Teaching/ 
Successes/ 
Hard  Work/ 

. My  expertise  in  teaching:  being  VERY  GOOD  at  what  1 do!  Successes  of 
program;  benefits  to  kids;  accomplishments  (professional),  dedication  to  a job  1 
love;  innovation/  time  put  into  developing  good  curriculum/lessons  (23) 

. Working  with  huge  classes  with  little  support.  (9) 

. High  case  load,  variety  of  disorders  served;  working  with  “behaviorally 
challenged"  kids(6) 

. Teacher  planning/time  for  teaming  (4) 

. Teach  without  a text;  use  old  reading  program  (2) 

. It  seems  that  teachers  who  quietly  do  a good  job  get  little,  if  any  recognition. 

. Narratives;  weekly  newsletters;  art;  PE;  stressing  neat  handwriting 
. Provide  the  only  emotional  support  some  kids  get. 

. Refer  students  for  special  needs  assessment  who  often  are  overlooked. 

. Giving  up  my  assistant  time  for  other  schools 
. Choir  leading 

. Put  up  with  all  the  absenteeism,  apathy  and  discipline  problems 
. Scoring  guides 

B 

Commitment  to 
Students 

. The  care  and  concern  that  1 have  for  each  student’s  well  being  (5) 

. Work  with  special  needs  students  (3) 

. Extra  effort  and  concern  for  students;  energy,  dedication  (2) 

. Identification  of  health  needs  of  students. 

. Try  to  know  my  kids  well 

. One  on  one  student  health  care  in  health  rooms  (support  to  office  staff) 
. Organize  student  activities,  ie  ski  trip,  student  council 

C 

Building  Parent/ 
Community 
Relationships/ 
Loyalty  to 
District 

. Building  family/teacher  relationships  (4) 

. Stay  with  this  district  in  spite  of  all  its  troubles;  staying  on  even  through 
problems;  make  positive  comments  about  the  district  (3) 

. Building  positive  community  relations  (2) 

. Put  up  with  disrespect/families  and  students;  parent  attacks  on  teachers  (2) 
. Newsletter  sent  home  weekly 

. Health  education/teaching  with  children  and  their  families 
. Live  in  the  community  (and  vote) 

D 

Participating  in 

Committee 

Meetings 

. Extra  work(committees  that  take  us  out  of  room)  (4) 

. Serve  on  statewide  TBI  committee 

. Meeting  attended-Futures  Committee,  School  Board  meetings.  Transitions, 

E 

Extra  Time/ 

Money/ 

Work 

. Extra  time  spent  to  (106  responses  mentioned  one  or  more  of  the  following): 
plan,  work  with  students,  develop  curriculum,  have  a smooth  running  class,  attend 
mandated  workshops,  attend  lEP  meetings,  learn  about  benchmarks,  attend 
classes,  serve  on  committees,  attend  meetings,  do  paperwork,  do  report  cards, 
research,  develop  new  activities,  work  on  projects,  attend  staffings,  keep  up  with 
changes,  score  state  writing  assessment,  correct  papers,  prep  for  CIM 
Extra  money  spent  for;  instructional  materials,  general  supplies,  art  and  science 
supplies,  printing,  books,  conferences,  helping  students,  professional 
development,  equipment,  (30  responses  mentioned  one  or  more  of  these  items): 

. Don’t  ask  for  reimbursement  and  then  red  lined  in  my  salary 
. $ for  increase  in  students  with  block  schedule-  double  the  #.  less  $ 

. Time  spent  by  my  family  on  my  classroom  equipment  repair,  servicing 

. Finding  ways  to  save  money 

. Take  extra  time  from  my  family  to  take  care  of  school  needs 
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138-140:  Things  you  do  that  are  not  valued  by  the  district. 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

F 

Making  Waves 

. Honest  expression  of  disgust  with  school  reform  acts 
. Point  out  that  the  number  of  reports  and  plans  required  is  taking  away  from 
working  with  students,  staff  and  parents. 

. Ask  questions 

. Support  for  others  that  express  disgust  at  school  reform  acts 
. Advocate  for  teaching  staff  on  needed  changes  in  system 

G 

Professional 

Development 

. Increase  expertise  by  taking  classes  and  workshops;  attending  workshops  on 
weekends/summers.  (5) 

. Becoming  knowledgeable  on  my  own  (by  taking  classes,  workshops,  reading 
journals) 

. The  amount  of  release  time  needed  for  teachers  to  fully  understand  and 
implement  new  state  assessment  measures 

. Difficulty  in  keeping  current  on  special  ed  procedure 

. Professionalism/my  own  choices  for  professional  development. 

. Teacher  as  social  worker;  “therapy”  or  debriefing;  training  in  social  work 
methods 

H 

Colleague 
Support/ 
Relations  with 
Colleagues 

. Mentoring  new  teachers  (not  supported  financially) 

. Supporting  other  teachers  in  my  specialty 

. Provide  support/materials  to  other  teachers  who  are  then  recognized  for  these 
activities  as  their  own. 

. My  relationships  with  other  staff  members  in  my  school 

1 

Professionalism/ 

Experience/ 

Individuality 

. Seniority;  my  experience;  professionalism;  opinion  of  teachers  (8) 

. Give  professional  opinion,  i.e.,  child  needs  testing...  10  other  people  who  don't 
know  the  child  have  to  okay  it  first;  providing  information  about  needs  of  my  class 
that  are  not  being  met.  (3) 

. 1 want  my  step  that  1 lost  this  year!!!!! 

. Have  a fami!y  and  am  a member  of  this  community 
. Who  1 am  as  an  individual-  my  needs. 

J 

Other 

• Not  sure...  Don’t’  know;  how  would  1 know?  (6) 

. The  District  administrators  don’t  know  my  name. 

. SandRidge/Sodaviiie  kids  are  on  busses  for  2 hours  a day.  This  is  not  to  the 
children’s  best  interest. 

. Need  for  phone 

. Move  yearly 

. Not  using  leave  days 

. I really  don’t  think  anything  1 do  is  valued  by  the  administration.  1 teach  for  the 
kids’  sake. 

. Being  rebuked  for  the  actions  of  a few  of  my  professional  co-workers 

At  my  two  schools,  the  support  from  the  district  has  not  been  as  strong  as  at 
larger  schools-  ie,  assignment  of  staff,  etc.  1 try  to  respect  them  but  1 don’t  feel 
respected  back 
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141-143:  What  do  you  think  is  a reasonable  expectation  for  technology  in  your  classroom? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Familiarity/ 
Training  with 
Computers 

. All  students  have  access  to  it  and  training  to  use  it.  (keyboarding,  accessing 
information)  (19) 

. Staff  training  time  for  computers  (8) 

. A(roaming)  computer  specialist  to  work  with  students  on  keyboarding  and  program 
skills  (4) 

. It  would  be  nice  for  students  to  come  in  with  a similar  background  in  computers  so 
that  we  could  actually  utilize  them  without  taking  curriculum  time  away  to  teach 
computer  skills 

. Have  teachers’  guide  for  computer  teaching 

B 

Computer 

Lab 

. Every  school  should  have  a computer  lab;  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a school  lab  so 
teachers  could  do  whole  class  lesson;  1 or  2 computers  per  classroom  is  not  very 
useful  (14) 

. A ‘‘friendly"  (to  staff  and  students)  computer  lab  and  an  assistant  with  internet 

C 

Up-to-Date 
Computers 
in  the 
Classroom 

1 computer 

. 1 up  to  date  computer  with  CD  Rom  and  software,  access  to  internet  (22) 

. A computer  for  each  teacher  to  use  as  a gradebook,  for  attendance:  for  writing  (7) 

. I think  I should  have  a “newer"  (Macintosh)  computer  for  student  use.  Currently  I 
have  an  Apple  II 

. Computer  for  each  student  (2) 

. A computer  for  every  3 students  (2) 

. 1 computer  for  each  4 students  (2) 

. 1 computer  for  5 students  (2) 

. 1 computer  for  every  5-8  students 

. 1 computer  with  printer  available  for  every  6 kids 

. 1 ;7  ratio  of  computers  to  students 

2-4  computers 

. 2+  up  computers  per  classroom  with  software(7) 

. 2-3  computers/class  networked,  one  printer  (4) 

. A couple  up  and  running  computers  and  someone  to  show  kids  how  to  use  them  (3 
. 3 computers  with  equal  memory/ram,  programs,CD  Rom,  printer/scanner/spell 

checkers(2) 

. 3-4  computers  per  classroom,  with  software  (6) 

. 3-4  computers  with  CD  Rom  per  classroom.  CD  student  writing  center,  Encarta 

. At  least  4 working  computers 

5 computers 
. 5 computers  (3) 

• 5 computers,  1 teacher/4  students 

More  Computers/Updated  Computers 
. More  computers  (10) 

. The  use  of  Macs  continued  and  support  of  Macs  with  software,  hardware,  etc.  (4) 

. Adequate,  updated  computers  with  meaningful  programs  (3) 

. 12  Pentium  computers 

D 

Phones 

. Phone  hook-ups  in  rooms  (9) 

E 

Email/ 

Internet 

. Computers  with  internet  access  in  each  room  (30) 

. in  school  email;  reduce  paper  memos  and  increase  communication  with  staff  and 
parents  (8) 

F 

Other 

Technology 

. VCR  & monitor  (4) 

. First  1 need  electrical  outlets  Q ^ Q 

. Set  of  classroom  calculators  O J o 
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141-143;  What  do  you  think  is  a reasonable  expectation  for  technology  in  your  classroom? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 



^ 

• Calculators  shared  with  another  classroom 
. Overhead 

. Filmstrip  machine 
. CD  player 

• Students  can  use  cameras,  computers,  faxes,  etc.  to  make  appropriate 
presentations 

. More  cameras  that  work 

• Computerized  items  as  you  would  find  use  for  in  the  home-  range,  appliances, 
sewing  machines 

• Laser  disk  player 

• Printer-modem-computer-TV  hook-up 

G 

Updated 

Technology 

• Reasonable  access  for  all  students  to  be  able  to  utilize  reasonably  up-to-date 
equipment. 

• Upgrade  technology  other  than  just  computers 

• Machines  that  work  consistently 

• Up  to  date  equipment-  something  state  of  the  art.(3) 

^ 4- 

H 

Other 

• Use  of  scoring  guides;  availability 
. No  clue 

• Future  plans  seem  adequate 

. Something  to  aid  in  individual  growth 

• Something  to  aid  in  storing  info  and  communicating 

144*146:  What  do  you  think  is  a reasonable  expectation  for  curricular  materials  in  your  I 

classroom?  I 

I Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Textbooks/ 

Supplemental 

Materials 

. 1 textbook  oer  student.  Every  student  should  have  a text.  (No  classroom  sets)  (22) 

. Enough  money  to  buy  supplemental  materials  such  as  classroom  sets  of  novels, 
science  material,  etc.;  that  there  will  be  adequate  material  to  support  the  curriculum. 
(We  got  a science  book  that  requires  materials  we  do  not  have.  We  spent  too  much 
time  gathering  materials.);  We  have  an  adopted  reading  series  but  we  only  have  the 
books,  no  supplementary  materials;  materials  (science,  math,  art,  supplies,  etc.) 
received  in  a reasonable  amount  of  time  (22) 

. Books:  books  all  my  kids  can  read;  lower  grades-  more  Big  Book  type  materials; 
reading  materials  for  developing  skills  to  work  with  accommodations  or  use 
literature  in  high  interest/low  vocabulary  format;  getting  additional  books  and 
software;  lots  of  books;  small  “libraries"  in  every  classroom  in  which  reading  is  a 
significant  part.  (10) 

. Math  textbooks;  math  books  that  children  can  take  home-  like  old  series!  adequate 
supplies  like  Mathland  (7) 

. Writing  and  spelling;  text  for  science;  classroom  sets  of  basic  SS  (6) 

. Extensive  resources  for  classroom  use  (Large  Atlas,  several  dictionaries, 
thesauruses,  complete  Encyclopedia,  ^ct  books,  supplemental  to  library;  foreign 
language  dictionaries)  (4) 

. Enough  to  cover  needs 

. Access  to  set  in  library 

. Since  the  last  math  and  science  adoption,  1 feel  we  have  plenty  of  curriculum 
materials 

. Social  studies  texts  that  are  current-  with  one  book  for  each  student. 

. 1 book  per  student-  “current” 

. Text  books  newer  than  my  1982  versions 
. More  developmentally  appropriate  materials  for  students  to  use. 

. Opportunity  to  look  at  series  before  adopted  and  to  get  aji  parts  of  it. 

B 

Supplies/ 
Funds  to  Buy 

A budget!!!  that  included  them 

Measurement/calculation  tools  and  manipulatives  for  1 classroom 
. Money  for  sheet  music 
. Printing  costs 

. Balance  scales 

Unlimited  Xeroxing 

. Something  more  than  just  the  “supply”  budget 
• Improved  budget  to  purchase  videos 

C 

Computer 

Related 

• More  software  for  computers  including;  software  for  teaching  concepts;  for  specific 
age  levels;  educational  computer  programs;  to  manage  home;  keyboarding 
software;  specific  subject  related  software;  graphing  would  be  helpful  (22) 

. Computer  lab  (2) 

• Internet  access  (2) 

. 1 would  like  to  have  a teacher-usable  computer  for  my  records.  (Apple  ME  are  okay 

for  class  of  kindergartners  to  use  but  not  for  teacher  records)  (2) 

. Computer  for  group  presentations;  for  lessons;  (2) 

. Computer  training  (2) 

. A variety  of  software  programs  for  MAC. 

. Clean  and  upkeep  for  current  computers. 

D 

Other 

. Quantity;  to  have  some,  period.  (2) 

. Don't  know 

. Usually  met  35^ 

. What  our  committee  asks  for 
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147*148:  If  safety  is  an  issue  in  your  school,  what  would  help  to  make  your  school  safer? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Buses 

. More  consistent  expectations  by  bus  drivers;  set  high  standards  (3) 
. Buses-  drivers  are  losing  control 
. School  bus  drivers  letting  students  off  of  buses. 

• Buses-  loading 

• Buses  NOT  safe. 

B 

Playground 

. Staff  to  supervise  a fence  around  the  playground- 
. Fully  fenced  (locking)  playground  to  prevent  people  walking  through 
. Covered  blacktop  play  area  for  rainy  days. 

. Playground  with  more  shavings 

. Playground  supervision-  that  is  non-confrontational 

. Better  playground  equipment 

C 

Facilities 

. Shatterproof  glass  in  the  hallwaysl  (6) 

. Repair  to  buildings  and  furnishings;  update  facility;  building  is  old,  dirty  in  disrepair; 
fewer  students  in  larger,  updated  modern  lab  facilities  * 

. Paved  parking  lot-  outside  lighting;  the  parking  lot  is  inadequate  for  a large  school  (4) 
A new  school.  It  is  a crime  that  the  LMS  students  have  to  use  the  facility  they  have; 
we  need  a building  1 (5) 

. Gates  on  the  back  fences;  secure  or  closed  campus  (3) 

. Adequate  furniture.  It's  hard  to  move  around  in  my  class  because  of  the  hedge  podge 
of  desk,  tables  and  chairs;  make  desk  improvements  (2) 

. Gates  with  locks,  better  visitor  check  in  system 

. Better  water  faucet,  toilet  facilities. 

. Either  moving  1-2  blend  into  building  or  installing  plumbing  for  restroom. 

. Bookcases  in  library  are  NOT  secured  to  the  walls-  an  unbelievable  earthquake 
hazardi 

. Leaky  gym. 

. Science  rooms  over-crowded,  poorly  designed 

. Storage  area  for  junk  on  the  stage 

D 

Behavior/ 

Violence 

Management 

. More  consistency  in  dealing  with  behavior  problems.  Having  a time  out  room  for  kids 
out  of  control;  larger,  trained  staff  to  deal  with  raging  students;  administrative  support  to 
remove  volatile  students  from  the  school  environment  when  needed;  some  students 
feel  unsafe  due  to  other  student  bullies  and  extreme  behavior  problems.  (22) 

. Upper  grade  students  who  are  held  to  behavioral  standards  by  administration  and 
parents.  (2) 

. Student  stealing  and  vandalizing 

. Ability  to  come  down  harder  on  those  students  that  bring  unsafe  materials  to  school 
without  threat  of  lawsuit 

•E 

Health 

. Building  not  clean. . . health  issues  (disease) 

. Yes,  better  drinking  water. 

. Safety  is  not  an  issue  in  traditional  sense.  Safety  for  sexual  activity/health  is. 

F 

Increased 

Supervision 

. More  playground  supervision;  more  supervision  before  and  after  school;  lunchtime 
supervision;  patrolling  halls  with  walkie  talkie  (13) 

. Yes,  a police  officer  on  campus  at  all  times  (2) 

. Additional  staff  to  work  with  unsafe  children,  practicing  appropriate  behavior  daily 
. Adults  doing  crosswalk  duty,  not  kids 
. The  drop  off  and  pickup  procedure 
. Stiffer  penalties  for  breaking  rules  (major  infractions) 

G 

Preventative 

Measures 

. Classes  too  large  to  supervise  closely  (6) 

• Two  way  communication  from  office  to  classroom  and  classroom  to  office  (3) 

O 
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147-148:  If  safety  is  an  issue  in  your  school,  what  would  help  to  make  your  school  safer?  | 

I Category 

~ Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

. Yes,  every  single  visitor  should  have  to  wear  a tag.  Often  there  are  strangers  in  my 
building;  Stranger  ID  (2) 

. Time  to  go  over  safety  procedures  with  staff 
. Social  skills  curriculum  K-6 
. More  consistent  messages 
. Improved  dress  code  to  help  improve  behavior 
. Less  keys  available  to  students 
. More  info,  drills  for  lock  down 
. Only  our  students  on  campus 

. More  money  to  spend  on  maintenance  and  security  measures. 

. Everyone  see  that  the  basic  rules  help  when  we  follow  them 

H 

Parents 

. Consequences  given-parents  assume  some  responsibility-less  problem  solving 
. Yes.  Parental  education. 

. Parent  involvement-  a consequence  for  them 

. Parents  educated  to  the  harmful  effects  of  some  TV  and  Nintendo  stuff,  and  how  to 
discipline  children  so  that  they  don't  intimidate  others. 

T 

Not  an  Issue 

. Not  an  issue;  our  school  is  safe  (13) 

J 

Other 

. We  always  need  working  on  this  but  discipline/safety  never  goes  away 
. More  respect 
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149-150:  In  which  areas  of  your  job  do  you  feel  you  are  having  the  most  success? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Working  with 
Kids/ 

Relationships 
with  Students 

. Working  with  students;  caring  about  kids;  motivating  students;  feeling  they  are 
making  good  progress;  relating  with  students;  student  relationships;  making  them 
excited  about  certain  activities;  letting  them  know  I care  (47) 

. Working  with  special  needs  students 
. Introducing  younger  students  to  my  subject 
. Availability  to  students. 

• Assessment  of  students 
. Improving  of  own  student  skills 

B 

Parent/ 

Teacher 

Relationships 

• Parent/teacher  relationships  (10) 

• Organizing  parent  community  and  defining  the  school’s  role;  establishing  a parent 
advisory  group  as  a support  system  (2) 

• With  smaller  # of  students,  parent  contact  is  easier  to  maintain 
. Working  with  individual  kids  and  families  (2) 

C 

Math, 

Reading, 

Writing, 

Science 

• Reading;  using  my  creative  teaching  style  in  the  area  of  reading  16) 

• Life  math  skills,  math  problem  solving  (12)  / 

• Writing  instruction  (12) 

• Science  (5) 

. Using  ELIC  technique  in  Reading  literacy 

. Using  Mathland. 

• Portfolios 

• Social  studies 

D 

Contributing 
to  Positive 
Classroom, 
School 
Climate 

. Having  a positive,  climate  in  my  classroom  where  students  (most  of  them)  enjoy 
being  there,  enjoy  learning,  and  know  they  are  cared  for  and  safe;  creating  a 
loving/trusting  environment  for  kids  (4) 

. Creating  a classroom  environment  in  which  students  are  willing  to  take  risks  in 
learning 

• 1 can  see  that  my  influence  is  affecting  the  school  in  positive  ways 

E 

Working  with 
Colleagues 

. Working  with  staff  and  community  employees  to  provide  for  students  ( 9) 

• Working  with  staff  and  students  on  appropriate  use  of  accommodations. 

• Working  with  teachers  to  bring  in  effective  reform 

F 

Student 

Growth/ 

Progress 

. Students  are  learning  the  content  and  having  fun;  1 have  seen  a lot  of  growth  in  my 
class  this  year;  1 feel  like  there  are  may  successes,  too  many  to  enumerate;  (1  love 
the  students.  1 feel  I'm  having  a successful  year,  ie,  they’re  learning  and  growing; 
student  progress  in  academics,  like  reading  and  math;  progress  socially  (14) 

. Developing  student  self-esteem-confidence  in  their  abilities.  It's  okay  if  1 learn 
differently.  1 am  capable  and  see  gains;  making  students  feel  good  about  their 
learning  and  academic  progress  (7) 

. Motivating  kids  to  become  self-directed  learners;  developing  life  long  learners  (2) 
Touching  a few  students  by  showing  unique  opportunities  (but  to  be  honest-  good 
portion  ruin  it  for  others);  providing  opportunities  for  students  who  excel  (2) 

. Keeping  kids  enthusiastic  about  school 

• Kindergartners  enjoy  school;  most  are  successful,  with  prereading  skills.  All  like 
books;  kids  show  excitement  while  learning  map  skills.  1 think  kids  are  doing  well  on 
math  skills  but  I'm  not  sure  we  are  addressing  all  of  the  skill  areas.  Confusing.  The 
sequential  aspect  of  math  is  not  as  evident  in  recent  years. 

. Teaching  new  skills  to  children 

. Continuing  to  insist  students  rise  to  occasion/high  expectation,  some  are  starting  to 
do  so  . . 
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149-150:  In  which  areas  of  your  job  do  you  feel  you  are  having  the  most  success?  I 

Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

G 

Personal/ 
Professional 
Growth  and 
Development 

. Professional  development  re:  brain  research 
. Staying  current  on  changes 
. Slowlv  leamina  to  use  mv  computer  in  the  classroom. 

. Teaching  a grade  level  I haven’t  taught  before 
. Adjusting  to  my  new  school  has  been  my  primary  focus. 

. I feel  good  about  all  areas  of  my  job  most  of  the  time. 

. Organization 

"h" 

Behavior/ 
Social  Skills/ 
Problem 
Solving 

. Students  incorporating  skills  to  control  behavior  (3) 

. Social  skills,  modifying  behavior  problems;  behavioral  issues  (4) 

. Helping  kids  learn  and  feel  good  about  themselves  (2) 

. Helping  students  to  problem  solve  both  individually  and  as  a group  (2) 
. Classroom  management 
. Dealing  with  SED  and  TMR  children 
. Discipline  and  citizenship,  work  ethic  and  being  responsible 
• Retention 

I 

Planning 

Curricuium/ 

instruction/ 

Assessment/ 

Scoring 

Guides 

. Developing  NEW  and  innovative  instructional  plans-(1 1 ) 

. Teaching  (8) 

. Learning  the  scoring  guides  and  state  benchmarks;  collection  of  evidence  (6) 

. Creating  materials;  implementing  new  ideas  and  curriculum;  classroom 

interventions,  modifications,  adaptations;  meeting  learning  style  differences  (4) 

. Teaching  kids  the  basics 
. Extra  curricular  activities,  (plays,  songs,  etc.) 

. Caring,  validating,  adjusting 
. Hands  on  type  classes. 

. Making  concepts  understood 

• Promoting  a level  of  interest  in  certain  subject  areas.  Integrating  movement  and 
multiple  intelligences  into  subject  matter. 

. Showing  an  interest  in  lifelong  learning 
Mastery  of  subject  1 teach 
. Student-led  conferences 

• Trying  to  incorporate  more  benchmark  materials  into  lessons 

J 

Other 

• Extra  Title  1 allotment  of  nursing  time  at  makes  my  overall  job  in  the  building 

more  effective. 

• I’m  not  sure  this  year! 

• I'm  feeling  so  fragmented  in  many  academic  areas-  it's  hard  to  feel  real  success  in 
any  area 

• We  are  finally  making  progress  in  computer  technology-  Hewlett-Packard  grant  at 
Cascades 

. Attendance 

• Extra  curricular  duties 

• Respect 

. Working  with  ALO 
. Technology 

. Seeking  outside  sources  of  funding 

359 

o 
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151-153:  List  three  adjectives  that  describe  the  school  year:  | 

A 

It’s  working 

Beautiful 

D 

It’s  good! 

Caring  (2) 

really  well 

Collaborative  (2) 
Collegial 

Clean 

Developing  (2) 

Dynamic 

Eye  Opening  (2) 

Enjoyable  (5) 

Flexible 

Enlightening 

Friendly 

Enthusiastic 

Full  of  change 

Excellent 

Good  (2) 

Exciting  (9) 

Hopeful 

Exhilarating 

Interesting  (10) 

Fruitful 

Inviting 

Fun  (10) 

Involving 

Great  (2) 

Orderly  (2) 

Joyful  (2) 

Pleasant 

Learning 

Positive  (4) 

Motivating 

Positive  adjustment 

Productive  (2) 

Pretty  good 

Progressing  (2) 

Promising 

Rewarding  (10) 

Quiet 

Successful  (4) 

l^etaxing  (2)  ^ 

Super 

Satisfaction  (3) 

Surprising 

Supportive 

Upbeat 

Wonderful 

Varied 

"b" 

Busy  and 

Active 

E 

Comparison 

Basics,  New! 

Challenging 

Adapt 
Busy  (20) 

Better  (3) 
Better  morale 

Challenging  (28) 

Busier 

Communications 

Change  (4) 

Demanding  (5) 

Different 

Focused 
Intense  (4) 

Improved 

More  fun  I 

Much  better 
New  (3) 

New  Building 

Restructure 

Smoother 

Hard  and 

Ambiguity 

F 

Difficult 

Angry 

Often 

Cautious 

Emotions 

Anxious 

Confusing  and 
Disorganized 

Chaotic  (4) 
Confusing  (14) 
Crazy  (2) 

Difficult  (5) 
Disjointed 
Disorganized  (2) 

Apathetic 
Apprehensive  (3) 
Depressing  (7) 
Disappointing  (2) 
Hopeless 

Fragmented  (4) 

Isolated 

Frustrating  (38) 

Lonely  (2) 

Hard  (3) 

Lost 

Hectic  (14) 

Not  fun 

Hell 

Worry 

Pressure 

Stormy/calm/stormy 
Stressful  (26) 

Tough  (2) 

Trying  (4) 

Uncertain  (2) 
Undecided  (2) 
Uneasy 
Unfamiliar 

Unorganized  ' ' 

Unpredictable 



o 
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151-153:  List  three  adjectives  that  describe  the  school  yean 


H 


Overwhelmed 


Time 


Drowning  in  papenwork 
Meeting  overloaded 
Overburdened  (2) 
Overloaded  (5) 
Ovenwhelming  (13) 
Overworked  (3) 

Too  much  expected 
Too  much  to  do 


Behind 
Fast  (9) 

Lack  of  Time  (2) 
Long  (8) 

NO  TIME 
Paperwork 
Plans 
Quick  (2) 

Rapid 

Rushed  (4)  ., 
Scrambling 
SIP.  DIP.  TIP 
Tight 

Time  Consuming 
Time-crunched 
Too  short  time 


I ; Exhausted 


Draining 
Exhausting  (18) 
Tiring  (11) 


Unpleasant 

Relationships 


Cliquish 

Confrontative 

Cynical 

Disrespectful 

Dissension 

Persecuted 

Unappreciated 

Uncooperative 

Underpaid  (2) 

Unfair 

Undersupported 

Unsupportive 
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154-156:  In  what  areas  would  you  like  to  have  (more)  help  and/or  professional  development?  | 

Category 

Quotes  and  exampies  from  surveys 

A 

Scoring 

Guides/ 

Assessment/ 

Benchmarks 

. Scoring  guides;  scoring  the  benchmarks  for  reading:  reading  assessment;  state 
standards;  performance  tasks;  scoring  guides  for  speeches  and  all  other  areas  besides 
reading  and  math  (56) 

. Relating  benchmarks  to  our  curriculum  (4) 

. Assessing  K-2  with  state  benchmarks  for  writing,  reading,  math  (4) 

. Writing  Task  Performances  (4) 

. School  reform  procedures  (3) 

A trained  assistant-  trained  in  usino  scorina  guides,  to  help  score  the  reams  of  oaoers 
. Continual  efforts  in  LA,  math  portfolios-  we  are  on  the  right  track  in  addressing 
benchmarks 

. How  do  we  deal  with  new  state  requirements?  (Not  theory  classes,  but  actual  this  is 
what  we’re  doing  classes) 

. 1 wish  the  district  would  check  on  specific  classes  taught  by  different  teachers  and 

align  evaluation  so  we  can  see  that  all  kids  are  evaluated  equally  for  the  same  class. 

B 

Curricuium/ 

instruction 

• Reading/Language  Arts  (Grant  2000  1998-1999);  A LANGUAGE  ARTS 
CURRICULUM  How  to  teach  reading  in  the  midst  of  a content  area  class.  (16) 

. Science;  inquiry  based  science  (our  Foss  kits  are  not  inquiry  based);  someone  who 
could  lend  useful  ideas  and  strategies  in  curriculum.  (5) 

. Differentiated  learning  and  curriculum  (4) 

. Writing;  writer’s  workshop  from  the  very  beginning  (4) 

. Social  studies  (3) 

. It  would  be  great  to  have  someone  who  was  knowledgeable  in  my  area  (science) 
involved  in  curriculum;  it  would  be  useful  to  have  people  experienced  in  my  subject 
area  visit  team  members  for  positive  reinforcement  and  helpful  suggestions; 
collaboration  on  units  and  “new”  ideas  with  my  department  (3) 

More  help  in  the  class  with  math.  Kids  are  very  low;  development  of  open  ended 
math  problems  for  teachers  (2) 

. Speaking 
. Character  education 
. Smaller  classes 

. Goal  setting  for  individual  students  (refinement  of  goals) 

. Writing  longer  term  tasks;  how  to  help  students  understand  that  CIM  tasks  are  theirs 
and  I can’t  help  them;  How  do  I meet  everybody  in  my  classroom’s  needs 
. Curriculum  changes  for  state  mandated  changes 
. How  to  systematize  teacher  and  student  using  accommodations. 

. Team  teaching,  cooperative  teaching 

C 

Technoiogy 

. Computer  Technology  (11) 

. Technology  (9) 

. Discovering  and  using  current  technology-  and  how  to  adapt  these  uses  to  the 
curriculum.  More  computers  and  someone  knowledgeable  to  run  the  computer  lab. 
• Technology  for  my  use  as  record  keeping  etc.  also  for  teaching  students 
. More  technology  (internet,  email  available  to  students) 

Behavior 

Support 

. Behavior  interventions/support(8) 

. Handling  children  who  already  “don’t  care”  about  school 
. Working  with  special  needs  students  and  ADD/ADHD  students  (2) 

. Working  with  SED  kids  (2) 

. More  classroom  management  techniques/approaches;  classroom  management 
shortcuts  (2) 

. Dealing  with  disruptive  students  I mean  real  help  no  feely,  touchy  things  real  advice- 
Something  I can  really  use  in  the  classroom. 

o 
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|_154^156:_lnj«hat.ar_easjy_o.uId_y_0-UJikeJo_hav.e4mor.e)_h  

Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

E 

Special 

Education 

• Special  ed.  requirements;  legal  issues;  504  laws  (3) 

. ESL 

• Working  with  lEP  students 

. TAG;  providing  for  TAG  students  without  going  to  next  grade's  materials.(3) 

. 1 would  like  to  be  able  to  have  students  evaluated  for  lEPs  in  a timelv  manner  - not 

take  forever. 

. Counseling  for  our  students 

• Special  Ed/Resource  time  with  kids!!!!!!! 

• Autism  workshops 

• State,  federal,  district  policy/laws  on  special  ed.;  need  more  guidelines,  examples, 
support 

. Counseling  classes  to  work  with  special  needs  kids,  i.e.,  ADHD/Depression  in  kids 
1 think  there  needs  to  be  more  staff  in  special  education  to  help  better  implement 
lEPs. 

F 

Time/Time 

Management 

• More  time  (3) 

• Time  to  score  for  LA 

• Time  management  and  stress  relief  (3) 

G 

Time/ 

Teamwork 

Planning/ 

Teaching 

• Time  to  plan  together  with  other  teachers  (5) 

• Teachers  need  more  professional  development  work  days  that  are  not  filled  with 
district  agenda-  need  days  to  collaborate  and  plan  curriculum  for  the  students.  (3) 

• Leave  me  alone  more  and  let  me  teach.  Too  many  meetings,  paperwork,  etc.  1 
would  like  to  have  time  to  meet  with  teachers  in  my  area.  I have  had  none.  Most  of  the 
meetings  1 am  required  to  attend  are  a waste  of  my  time;  just  leave  us  alone  to  plan 
and  work  on  lessons  and  create!  (2) 

• 1 would  rather  have  time  to  compile  some  of  the  ideas  1 already  have. 

• We  need  more  help  and  more  time  in  developing  all  the  plans  that  are  required  by 
District  Office.  All  of  our  time  is  being  taken  in  plan  development  meetings  and 
surveys. 

• 1 would  like  more  time  to  learn  the  curriculum.  In  the  small  school,  how  to  use  what 
little  time  we  have  to  our  advantage. 

• OoDortunities  for  leamina  are  there  but  the  time  isn't. 

• Management,  more  time  to  address  issues. 

H 

More 

Assistants 

• lA  training  - classroom/playground  (2) 

. Classroom  aide  time  II 

. Assistant  training  days  without  the  students 

• A trained  assistant-  trained  in  using  scoring  guides 

• 1 could  really  use  a paid  teacher's  aid,  or  two.  1 had  a couple  of  classes  that  have 
topped  50  this  year. 

1 

Other 

• Starting  beginners 

• Library 

More  funds  for  library  books,  etc 
Communication  and  articulation  with  LHS  teachers 
Longer  summer  vacation 

. Knowing  how  to  select  the  most  effective  research  tools 
1 St  time  dept,  head  to  help  coordinate 

• School  within  a school  models 
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157-159:  What  do  you  like  most  about  your  job? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

The  Students/ 
Student  Growth 

. Working  with  students/kids  (105) 

. Kids  making  progress;  seeing  the  kids  grow  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
knowledge,  behavior,  responsibility,  social  skills,  academics;  1 love  the  kids.  1 get  a 
real  sense  of  satisfaction  when  they  progress.  (25) 

. Students  that  really  try  to  do  their  best  and  are  successful;  the  kids  who  are  trying 
to  learn  and  want  to  be  here;  seeing  kids  take  initiative  in  their  own  learning  (6) 

. Helping  students  learn  and  achieve;  helping  them  achieve  great  things;  making  a 
difference  in  students'  lives  (4) 

. The  opportunity  to  excite  children  about  learning.  Their  laughter  and  frequent  joy; 
providing  students  with  challenges  (4) 

Seeing  the  “light  bulb"  come  on  over  a kid’s  head;  the  “ahh-has"!  when  they  get  it., 
the  children  connecting  with  new  ideas;  the  rewards  of  seeing  students  experience 
small  successes  when  the  “light  goes  on".  (5) 

. Same  group  of  kids:  having  kids  for  3 years!  (2) 

. Being  able  to  be  involved  one-on-one  with  students  in  the  health  room 
. Respect  of  students 

. Kids  keep  a person  “young"  * 

. 1 love  the  children  and  their  potential  for  learning 

. The  community  feeling! 

. Meeting  1 on  1 with  students  to  pian  for  their  educationa!  goais. 

. Opportunities  to  be  creative  with  children 
. Being  100%  for  kids,  but  feeling  they  come  last  sometimes. 

. Grade  level  of  children 

. When  a student  makes  a giant  leap  in  reading  and  is  so  proud  she  wants  to  take 
the  book  home. 

B 

Staff/ 

Colleagues 

. The  staff  (37) 

. Working  with  friends 
. My  excited,  enthusiastic  colleagues 
. Collegial  atmosphere 
. The  professionalism  of  the  staff 

C 

Teaching/ 

Curriculum 

. Actual  teaching  or  helping  children  (12) 

. Freedom  to  be  creative  (5) 

. My  subject  area  (4) 

. Designing  curriculum  and  implementing  innovative  curriculum.  Seeing  motivated 
students  as  a result. 

. Increases  both  my  knowledge  and  that  of  the  students 
. Seeing  anyone  learn  something  new 
. My  successes 
. Health  teaching  in  classrooms 

. The  quiet  times  when  1 can  reflect  and  think  about  my  teaching 
. Direct  instruction;  designing  materials 

. Enjoy  my  curriculum  area 

. Classroom  activities 

D 

Parents/ 

Community 

. The  parents  (12) 

E 

Administrators 

. A very  supportive  principal  (4) 

. Having  a boss  who  trusts  and  supports  staff 
. Support  by  principal  to  try  new  things..  . she  tries  to  say  “yes". 
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157-159rWhat~do  youiike-most  about  your  job? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

F 

Variety/ 

Challenges/ 

Growth/ 

Improvement 

. Variety;  constant  and  new  challenges;  the  challenge  of  working  with  the  diverse 
needs  of  children,  watching  their  "learning  lights"  click  on  and  the  looks  on  their 
faces  when  they  succeed.  (9) 

. Personal  growth 
. Improvement 

. My  freedom  and  independence  to  try  new  things 

G 

Climate/ 

Working 

Environment 

. Small  classes  (2) 

. Working  in  a caring,  committed  environment  (2) 

. Some  freedom  and  autonomy  (2) 

. Working  in  a small  school.  (2) 

. Being  a positive  connection  between  staff  and  students. 

. Flexibility 
. Work  hours 

. The  cleanliness  of  the  building 
. The  jobi 

. Seeing  teachers  rewarded  for  their  efforts  with  kids. 

. This  year  I've  enjoyed  seeing  a bigger  picture  ofthe  district.  (It’s  helped  me 
realize  whafs  important  to  me 

H 

Other 

. 3 things-  mid-June,  July,  August 

. The  people  (2) 

. Using  technology 
. Summer  off 
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1 60-1 61 : Are  there  any  community  resources  (or  people)  that  are  not  already  being  utilized  that 
could  help  your  school  or  the  district? 


Category  I 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Seniors 

. Senior  citizens;  senior  citizen  readers;  elderly,  especially  in  middle  school  (11) 

B 

Parents 

. Parent  volunteers  (5) 

C 

Community 

Members- 

Support  to 

Student 

Learning/ 

Resource 

Development 

. Reading  helpers  -members  from  the  community  to  volunteer  to  read  with  kids. 

. Volunteer-fundraising  help 

. Town  library 

. We  have  a wonderful  support  group  of  community  members. 

. Community  liaison  to  help  with  PR  and  increase  community  involvement  in  schools 

. I believe  we  lost  many  community  members  several  years  ago  when  opinions  were 
sought  from  throughout  the  community.  Literally  hundreds  of  hours  (probably 
thousands)  of  manpower  was  dedicated  to  responding  to  the  district’s  request  for 
input.  And  ALL  of  the  input  was  ignored. 

. Community  needs  to  VALUE  education  by  actions.  Don’t  lie  for  excuses,  do  drivers 
tests/doctors  appointments,  after  school  hours. 

. There  must  be  lots  of  literate  adults  with  common  ssQse  who  could  tutor  or  learn  to 
evaluate  student  work  using  scoring  guides. 

. Activities  with  more  members  make  smaller  groups  get  lost  for  fundraising. ..joint 
fundraisers  should  ask  for  community  support  and  divided  equally  per  student  to  the 
groups. 

D 

Businesses 

. Business  partnerships  with  all  schools  (8) 

. Yes!  We  need  things  repaired,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  repair  them.  Use  students  to 
do  some  of  it  and  set  up  something  with  community  businesses  to  do  other  things 

. Large  corporate  “adopt  a school”  for  more  money? 

Please  seek  computer  support  from  companies  that  continually  update  their 
machines-  Dynamix-Eugene,  Intel,  HP 

. Yes,  our  chamber  of  commerce  wants  to  hire  a part  time  person  to  set  up  much 
needed  job  shadows  with  local  business.  What  is  the  district  doing  to  help  them? 

. Lebanon  Community  Hospital 

E 

School/District 

Personnel 

. Continuing  with  current  level  of  staffing  for  nurses 
. Counselors/special  ed.  teachers/principals  in  each  building-  not  shared. 
. Kim  C.  could  spend  more  time  facilitating  the  math  grant 
. Superintendent 
. School  board 
. More  counseling  time 

. Need  more  teachers,  especially  elective  courses 

T" 

Yes/Probably, 
but  No 
Suggestions 

. I’m  sure  there  are  but  have  no  time  to  look  for  them  (10) 

. Yes.  all  over.  We  are  working  on  it 

. I’m  sure  there  are  but  I don’t  live  in  the  community  so  I don't  know  the  resources. 
. Yes,  question  should  be  “what” 

“g 

No/Don’t 
Know/I’m  Not 
Sure  How  to  Do 
This 

. Don’t  know  (7) 

. Not  sure  (5) 

. No  No 

. I haven’t  thought  about  this  question  or  looked  into  the  possible  community 
resources 

. It  is  hard  to  tell  what  part  of  our  community  resources  is  being  tapped.  These 
supports  have  not  been  communicated. 

V.. 
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160-161:  Are  there  any  community  resources  (or  people)  that  are  not  already  being  utilized  that 

could  help  your  school  or  the  district? 

Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

H ; Other 

• Unused  buildings 

• Additional  help  with  technology 

. We  need  a stronger  family  learning  component-  to  help  families  in  difficult  times 
Job  ^ir.  Opportunities  would  be  good 
. OSU 

367 
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162-164:  What  Is/are  the  most  frustrating  things(s)  about  your  job? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Lack  of  Time/ 
Too  Little  Pay/ 
Too  Much  to  Do 

. Not  enough  time  to...  work  with  individual  students,  collaborate  with  other 
professionals;  not  enough  time  for...  staff  development;  collaboration;  team 
building;  for  all  the  issues  that  require  time  and  being  made  to  do  them  without 
thinking  through  how  that  effects  teachers  in  a negative  way;  for  all  this  extra  paper 
work;  for  parent  contact  (46) 

. Being  spread  too  thin  in  too  many  directions;  too  many  district  projects  to  work 
on;  unrealistic  expectations  for  students  and  staff  (14) 

. Not  enough  salary  (5) 

. Balancing  work  and  family  time.  Work  tends  to  come  first  (2) 

. Being  paid  less  than  teachers  in  other  nearby  districts. 

. Meeting  financial  needs  of  my  family  and  we  are  a 2 income  family 
. Not  having  time  to  work  with/share/talk  with  parents 

B 

Not  Enough 
Time  for 
Prep/Planning 

. NO  time  to  plan  or  work  with  other  teachers  (18) 

. Not  havina  enouah  time  everv  dav  after  school  to  comfortably  get  readv  to 
tomorrow! 

. No  time  to  prepare  for  midterm  reports  or  parent-teacher  conferences 

. No  time  to  plan  and  do  things  the  very  best  we  can  for  kids. 

C 

Not  Feeling 
Respected/ 
Valued/ 
Supported 

. Administration  that  does  not  support  teachers  as  professionals;  not  enough 
honest  respect  from  administration  or  recognition,  positive  feedback,  interest  in 
program;  feeling  unappreciated  by  district  and  people  of  the  community  (19) 

. The  most  frustrating  thing  about  my  job  is  that  almost  everything  is  TOP  down  so 
my  input  is  not  asked  therefore  not  valued.  (4) 

. The  most  frustrating  thing  this  year  was  the  move;  support  system  was  taken 
away  when  people  where  moved,  others  didn’t  “buy  in"  to  school  improvement 
plans;  the  academic  expectations  at  this  school  are  also  a lot  lower  than  at  my  old 
school  so  I’ve  had  a lot  of  work  to  do  this  year.  (4) 

. When  C.O.  gives  us  a blanket  inservice  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  and  an  insult  to  my  professional  integrity. 

. Lack  of  trust 

. 1 feel  that  1 am  often  a team  member  in  name  only.  I’m  forced  to  be  on  a team. 

and  then  my  input  is  not  valued. 

. Expecting  me  to  do  a task  with  no  information 

D 

Too  Much  Paper 
Work/Too  Many 
Meetings 

. Too  manv  meetings!  (9) 

. Paperwork  (7) 

. Surveys,  district  wide  inservices  irrelevant  to  my  work 
. Time  asked  to  work  on  project/meetings  outside  the  normal  job  day  without 
positive  praise  and  sometimes  without  pay-  hourly,  we  earn  less  than  most 
daycare  workers 

. Not  enough  planning,  grading,  collaborating  time  to  meet  the  continued  increase 
of  paper  work  to  meet  CIM  standards. 

E 

Lack  of  Family 
Support  for 
Students  and 
School 

. Lack  of  parent  involvement,  support  for  kids  and  school;  pajents  with  low 
expectations  for  kids  (12) 

. Kids  from  families  with  multiple  problems  (8) 

. Kids  (&  parents)  who  don’t  understand  that  their  job  is  to  get  an  education, 
"falling  farther  and  farther  behind  economicallv’’ 

. Dress/hygiene  of  students 

. Community  dissatisfaction  with  current  schools  situation 
. Parents  who  think  teachers  have  personal  problems  with  their  student  when 
there’s  a behavior  issue-  administration  might  support  teachers  when  under  attack 
. Angry  parents 

O 
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|_1fi?.t64!_What  is/are  the  most  frustratina  thinas(s)  about  your  job? 

1 Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

F 

Student 

Motivation/ 

Disruptive 

Behavior/ 

Discipline/ 

Range  of  Ability 

. Behaviors,  lack  of  discipline;  dealing  with  unmotivated,  disgruntled  students  (32) 

. Not  having  a personal  connection  with  kids,  not  being  able  to  meet  all  of  their 
needs(3) 

. Dealing  with  SED,  autistic,  and  other  high  need  children  in  a regular  classroom 
setting  (3) 

. Trying  to  teach  higher  skilled  topics  to  lower  skilled  students  who  cannot  keep  up. 

Yet  we  have  to  teach  to  the  lowest  level-  All  suffer.  (2) 

. Being  asked/expected  to  achieve  high  standards  with  students  who  arrive  in  high 
school  with  a record  of  eight  years  of  failing  grades,  poor  attendance  and  social 
promotion. 

. Students  who  see  no  reason  to  pass  classes-have  always  been  pushed  along 
. Substance  abuse  out  of  school 
. Lack  of  adequate  discipline  procedures 

G 

Relationships 
with  Colleagues/ 
Staff/ 

Administration 

. The  never  ending  plans,  surveys  and  reports-  District  doesn’t  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  buildings;  theoretical  decisions  made  about  program  design  without 
practical  decisions  about  how  to  implement;  state  mandates  promoted  by  district 
people  who  haven’t  a clue  (6) 

. The  lack  of  support  and  cohesiveness  of  staff;  staff  that  feels  divided;  working 
with  a group  that  has  not  grown  together  in  our  school.  Lots  of  emotion  still  about 
people  being  taken  from  jobs  they  didn’t  want  to  leave.  Lots  of  unhappy  workers. 
I’m  not  sure  what  is  expected  of  me  and  what  other  teachers’  expectations  are  at 
my  “new  school”.  (5) 

. My  co-workers;  close  minded  staff  who  don’t  meet  emotional  needs  of  students; 
my  sometimes  less  than  enthusiastic  colleagues  (4) 

. Lack  of  communication  between  administration  and  school  (4) 

. 1/2  time  principal;  principal  is  always  gone  to  district  meetings!  (3) 

. My  administrator;  the  principal  (3) 

. People  looking  for  someone  to  blame  when  things  aren’t  working.  We  spend  so 
much  effort  in  blaming  teachers,  students,  parents  the  district,  etc.  that  we  fail  to 
see  we  all  are  responsible  and  have  to  work  together 

. Not  enough  staff 

. Inconsistency  with  staff  conduct 

. “Majority  rules”  means  majority  is  always  right.  (Site  based...) 

. Sometimes  decisions  concerning  special  needs  kids  and  support  staff  are  made 
at  the  district  level  without  school  input  or  adequate  communication  from  the 
district. 

. When  we  are  forced  to  change  something  when  it’s  working-  because  the  district 
says  so  or  the  state  says  so. 

H 

Lack  of 

Resources- 

Equipment/ 

Money/ 

People 

. Lack  of  resources/materials;  I don’t  have  adequate  materials  to  supplement  what 
I am  teaching  (15) 

. Class  size;  case  load  too  high  (7) 

. Constantly  losing  things  and  never  gaining.  Lack  of  funds  to  do  job  properly,  for 
technology.  Inefficient  schedule  because  of  lack  of  teachers.  Too  many  things 
added  to  responsibilities  and  no  time  to  do  them;  counselor  only  1 day  a week.  (6) 

. Equipment  that  does  not  work. 

No  money- 1 spend  my  own  or  do  without.  The  students'  families  also  have  none. 

Support  from  community  at  large. 

• Custodial  duties-  poor 

• Lack  of  adequate  facilities 

Staff  cuts  in  my  department,  which  forces  us  to  do  more  paperwork  and  spend 
less  time  with  students. 

• State  required  mandates  with  no  funding,  limited  planning,  sporadic  training,  etc., 

. No  intercom  system  in  building 
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162-164:  What  is/are  the  most  frustrating  things(s)  about  your  job? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

I 

Assessment/ 

Reform/ 

State 

Requirements 

. Keeping  up  with  all  the  changes-cuniculum,  assessment-benchmarks,  scoring 
guide;  Vagueness  concerning  CIM/CAM  standards  and  scoring  (4) 

. The  frustrating  process/time  it  takes  to  have  a child  tested.  RidiculousI  (2) 

. Mandated  changes  that  are  not  in  the  student  interest  (2) 

. Not  having  enough  time  to  prepare  for  class  or  rewrite  curricular  materials  to 
meet  CIM/CAM 

. Too  many  rules  and  regulations  that  make  it  hard  to  really  help  students 
. INCLUSION! 

J 

Other 

. Negativity. 

. How  society  has  lowered  expectations  and  we  are  supposed  to  maintain  high 
expectations. 

. droning  on  and  on... . stories,  presentations  at  mandatory  workshops 

. Running  a program  across  block  scheduling:  block  schedule  sometimes  hurts 
. Can’t  find  grades  on  students-  used  to  be  in  the  vault 
. Trying  to  give  parents  answers  about  school  reform  and  the  district. 

165:  What  didn’t  we  ask...  What  would  your  answer  be? 


Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Value/ 
Respect/ 
Support  for 
Teachers 

Q:  What  ways  can  the 
administration  and  Board  help  the 
teachers? 

A:  Positive  comments-  recognition  for  our 
hard  work.  Trust;  Respect  us  more,  pay  us 
comparably  to  other  nearby  districts. 

Q:  What  do  1 need  to  be  more 
successful? 

A:  Time  do.to  a better  job 

Q:  What  can  we  do  to  make  your 
job  easier? 

A:  Give  me  clear,  simole.  consistent  and 
timely  information  from  the  district.  Time  to 
score.  A suoDortive.  encouraaina.  positive 
administrator. 

Q:  Do  you  think  you  are 
compensated  appropriately  for  the 
job  you  perform. 

A:  No,  we  are  low  even  compared  to  other 
districts.  If  1 have  masters  with  10  years 
experience,  and  4 children  and  1 almost 
qualify  for  reduced  lunch,  something  is  out  of 
proportion.  We  should  be  paid  the  same  as 
other  nearby  districts  of  similar  size 

Q:  Is  teaching  in  public  schools 
respected  and  is  quality  education  a 
priority  in  our  country/district? 

A:  Let’s  see...  the  lines  to  vote  yes  on 
school  budgets  are  how  long?  The  lines  to 
see  “Titanic”  (again!)  are...  I’m  afraid  not 
much. 

Q:  How  well  supported  are  you  in 
providing  for  students’  with 
disabilities  who  are  mainstreamed? 

A:  We  need  more  support  with  training  and 
trained  assistants. 

Q:  Am  1 afraid  of  being  uprooted 
and  of  having  everything  1 have 
worked  hard  for  in  this  program 
destroyed? 

A:  Yep 

Q:  Do  you  feel  like  a professional  in 
your  building 

A:  Not  consistently. 

B 

School/ 

Community 

Relationships 

Q:  How  can  the  schools  reach  out 
to  the  community  more? 

A:  Open  up  gyms  and/or  classrooms  in  off- 
school  days.  Have  a daycare  at  LMS,  Seven 
Oak  and  HS  staffed  by  students,  led  by  an 
adult  8-5  5 days  a week;  The  school  Board 
needs  to  project  a more  positive  image  of 
what  teachers  are  doing  and  not  just  be 
concerned  with  making  them  look  bad  so  they 
can  keep  salaries  down  and  benefits  down 

C 

Benchmarks/ 

CIM/CAM/ 

Evaluation 

Q:  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
state’s  requirements  to  teach  to  the 
CCG’s/benchmarks  and  CIM/CAM 
and  scoring  guides. 

A:  While  1 believe  that  we  should  follow 
guidelines  for  our  curriculum,  1 sometimes 
wonder  when  teachers  are  going  to  say, 
“Enough  is  enough!"  We  don’t  feel  that  most 
students  will  be  able  to  pass  the  state 
requirement.  They  come  to  us  each  year 
seeming  to  be  able  to  do  less  and  less  (it’s  a 
societal  thing).  Keeping  folders,  using 
scoring  guides,  keeping  records.  Where  are 
we  qoina  to  find  the  time? 
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165:  What  didn’t  we  ask...  What  would  your  answer  be? 


Category  I 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

Q:  Do  we  need  grades? 

A:  Do  away  with  them  and  concentrate  on 
benchmark  standards 

D 

Curriculum 

Q:  What  might  the  district  do  to  limit 
after  school  curriculum  meetings? 

A:  Offer  options;  paid  days  in  summer,  paid 
Saturdays  workshops 

Q:  Is  the  Goals  2000  program  in 
measurement  effective? 

A:  No-  too  much  time  spent  on  a small 
curriculum  area  in  math.  Needed  more  help 
with  developing  relevant  problem  solving 
tasks,  scoring  guides  criteria-  how  to  use 
them. 

E 

Resources: 

People 

Q:  If  we  see  a need  for  department 
leadership  and  coordination  (and 
communication)  within  the  high 
school. 

A:  Yes,  the  high  school  needs  department 
heads  to  make  coordination  and 
communication  happen! 

Q:  Do  you  have  enough  certified 
and  classified  staff  in  your  building? 

A:  NO  - neithercto  other  schoolSl 

Q:  How  do  you  rate  adjustments  to 
last  year’s  staff  re-locations? 

A:  It  has  been  a stimulating  shot  in  the 
energy/creativity  level  in  the  building,  once 
resentment  has  lifted  its  weight. 

Q:  If  I would  like  to  switch  jobs  after 
many  years  in  one  place. 

A:  Yes 

Q:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  quality 
of  the  district  coaches? 

A:  I feel  we  hire  people  who  are  “willing”  but 
not  Qualified.  We  need  to  be  quicker  to  hire 

so  we  don’t  lose  opportunities  for  good 
teacher-coach  combinations. 

Q:  How  has  moving  staff  to  new 
building  been  an  asset  to  our 
district? 

A:  Worthless;  I see  NO  benefits,  only  hard 
feelings  and  lack  of  trust.  It  feels  like  anyone 
can  be  moved  any  year  for  what  ever  reason. 

Q;  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
student-teacher  ratio  in  your  room? 

A:  Absolutely  overwhelmed)  I am  not  able  to 
provide  all  30  children  with  optimum  learning 
opportunities.) 

Q:  Does  this  district  have  too  many 
administrators? 

A:  Yes 

T" 

Resources: 

Time/ 

Equipment 

O:  Hnw  arp>  we  to  do  our  real  iobs 
as  teachers  and  still  make  the  state 
happy  with  its  over  expectation  of  us 
as  teachers? 

A:  The  state  needs  a reality  check  and/or 
aive  us  work  time  to  do  all  these  things  during 
regular  hours. 

Q:  Is  flex  time  valuable? 

A:  I used  to  think  so.  Now  I'm  being  forced 
to  meet  too  often  for  "free" 

o 

Q:  Does  shutting  off  the  copier 
bother  you? 

A:  Yes!  We  are  asked  to  be  innovative  in  our 
teaching  which  means  we  have  to  create  a lot 
of  our  own  materials,  but  when  we  need  to  we 
can't  because  the  copier  is  shut  down. 
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.1 6 5:_Wh at  didn’t  we  ask...  What  would  your  answer  be? 


1 Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys  | 

Q:  How  could  funds  be  better  used 
for  professional  development? 

A:  Eliminate  mandatory  monthly  math 
meetings.  Give  me  the  money  spent  on  my 
wages  and  let  me  buy  some  computer 
resources  which  all  my  students  can  use. 

Q:  Do  you  have  enough  prep  time? 

A.  No  way.  We  never  have  enough  time  at 
this  level-  grades  3,  4 & 5 to  teach  the  7+ 
areas  we’re  required  to  teach/to  prepare  for 
this.  It  happens  everyday.  We  need  to  have 
more  time  and  more  help. 

G 

Students 

Q:  Where  do  adult/kid  personal 
relationships  diminish  drastically? 

A:  When  the  child  leaves  the  8'*’  grade 

Q:  To  what  degree  are  kids  with 
behavior  problem  affecting  others’ 
education? 

A:  A huge  amount.  About  1 0%  of  the 
students  use  80%  of  the  resources  and  time. 
Others  lose  out. 

Q:  How  to  improve  student 
success? 

A:  Beginning  in  Primary-  1)  smaller  classes 
2)  permission  to  concentrate  on 
reading/writing  and  math  3)  Time  each  day  to 
plan  4)  Take  a look  at  offering  alternative 
classes/scheduling. 

Q:  What  do  we  do  with  unmotivated 
students? 

A:  There  has  to  be  accountability  for 
students  to  advance  to  the  next  grade  level. 
8"’  graders  know  they  go  to  high  school  (9“’ 
grade)  no  matter  what  they  do!  Where  is  the 
motivation  fo  40%  of  our  students??  Who 
have  little  or  no  parenting  and  are  below 
poverty  level? 

IT 

District 

Q:  Is  the  Lebanon  School  District 
fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  educate 
students? 

A:  I think  we  do  a pretty  good  job.  The  K-6 
program  is  strong.  I don’t  know  about  7-12 
grades. 

Q:  How  could  the  district  function 
more  efficiently? 

A:  Divide  it  up  into  smaller  groups  of  schools 
that  have  common  students  and  goals  and 
administration. 

Q:  What  recommendations  would  1 
make  for  Central  Office 
Administration? 

A:  To  work  14  day  per  month  in  various 
district  classrooms-  reduce  sub  $ and  keep 
administrators  aware  of  daily  realities  in 
classrooms 

J 

Other 

Q:  How  has  the  Math  Goals  2000 
grant  benefited  you? 

A:  Making  me  distrustful  of  the  district 
because  of  all  the  “hidden  agenda”  items 
included  in  the  grant  and  NOT  told  the 
teachers  from  the  very  beginning. 

Q:  How  do  you  feel  about  school 
uniforms? 

A:  They  are  a wonderful  tool  to  improve 
student  behavior?. 

Q:  Are  you  enjoying  your  job? 

A;  Usually-  the  day  goes  by  fast.  But 
sometimes  it  is  terribly  slow 

Q:  Are  you  interested  in  a "master 
teacher"  program? 

A:  Yes 
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167:  Anvthina  else  you  want  to  say?  I 

Category 

Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 

A 

Appreciation/ 

Respect 

. It  has  been  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  once  belonged  to  another  district.  We  felt 
valued,  administration  knew  us  personally,  knew  what  we  were  doing,  provided 
monetary  needs  for  materials  to  use  in  classroom  as  well  as  salaries;  1 love  my  job 
but  1 have  never  received  a positive  comment  by  the  board  or  district  since 
consolidation.  1 felt  much  more  valued  and  recognized  before  consolidation!  1 have 
not  heard  anyone  say  they  thought  their  transfer  was  a good  idea.  It  feels  bad  not  to 
work  with  people  who  made  an  awesome  team.  (8) 

. Teachers  need  to  be  valued  for  the  work  they  do  in  Lebanon.  1 would  like  to  see 
the  district  respect  teachers  for  the  job  they  do;  why  doesn’t  the  District  choose 
“Distinguished  Teachers”  anymore?  (7) 

. 1 haven’t  had  a raise  for  3 yrs.  (nothing  that  amounted  to  anything).  Since  1 am 

ready  to  retire  shortly  the  last  3 yrs.  of  salary  are  important  to  me  and  1 feel  I’ve 
worked  hard  to  earn  a good  salary! 

. Feel  that  the  district  office  isn’t  very  friendly  and  isn’t  personal  with  staff. 

B 

School  Board/ 
District 

. When  are  the  school  boards  and  OEA  going  to  get  tr^ther  and  tell  the  State  Dept, 
to  test  their  ideas  before  implementing  them? 

. 1 don’t  think  the  district  is  meeting  the  students’  needs  in:  identifying  students  for 

special  services  in  a timely  manner,  or  providing  speech/language  help  to  identified 
students. 

. 1 hope  the  new  school  Board  is  concerned  with  the  overall  benefit  of  our  schools 

and  not  just  a cost  saving  agenda.  That  means  they  must  also  be  concerned  about 
the  benefits  of  their  teachers.  They  set  the  tone  (positive  or  negative)  which  the 
public  picks  up  on.  It  is  time  to  make  Lebanon  face  reality  and  be  told  some  truths. 
The  community  has  some  responsibilities  to  meet,  not  just  money  to  save. 

. Let  the  site  committee  do  their  job  at  each  school.  They  know  more  what  the 
school  needs  than  the  District  Office. 

. 1 do  not  have  any  faith  in  the  district.  The  choices  of  last  year  made  zero  sense. 

Heads  of  the  district  have  not  been  to  our  school  even  this  whole  year  to  view  the 
new  work  staff  at  our  school. 

Wp  nppri  a school  board  that  acknowledaes  the  difficult  student  population  we  have 
in  Lebanon/Linn  County. 

. I’m  not  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the  disappointment  1 have  with  the  district’s  top 
down  management 

. 1 have  been  extremely  negative  in  my  answers-  the  District  has  put  me  in  this 

uncomfortable  position.  It  has  me  looking  at  other  career  possibilities  and  1 LOVE 
teaching! 

c 

Positive 

Comments 

. The  restructuring  of  this  district  has  been  vitalizing  for  kids,  principals  and  teachers. 

It  has  facilitated  growth  through  having  to  stretch  to  meet  the  challenges. 

. 1 started  the  year  with  30  students/class  with  additional  staff  at  semester  break,  this 

changed  to  a 20/class.  What  a difference  in  attitudes  and  grades.  Thank  you!! 

. It’s  discouraging,  but  it’s  a good  job  and  has  to  get  better.  Teachers  are  working 
hard  and  smart  and  remain  positive  while  waiting  for  the  next  bend  in  the  road. 
(Hopefully,  not  a dead-end  but  a beacon  of  light). 

. Cascades  School  teachers  have  always  felt  very  supported  by  the  PTA. 

D 

L'k 

Compensation 

. The  district  is  losing  a lot  of  their  good  teachers  and  hiring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  because  of  how  they  treat  their  teachers  and  because  of  their  low  pay  scale. 
As  a parent  and  a teacher  this  really  bothers  me.  1 want  my  own  children  to  have 
the  best  teachers.  This  has  not  happened  this  year 
. This  district  will  not  attract  or  keep  good  young  teachers  if  it  does  not  pay  a 
competitive  salary.  Older  teachers,  nearing  retirement,  are  frustrated  as  they  see 
their  retirement  benefits  negatively  impacted  by  our  low  salaries  on  the  top  end. 
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Category 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


Good  salaries  are  the  only  meaningful  way  this  district  can  tell  us  we  are 
appreciated. 

Is  there  any  way  or  time  frame  for  me  to  get  the  step  that  was  skipped;  I still  feel 
“ripped  off  for  that  and  no  raises  for  years. 


Resources/ 

Personnel 


Smaller  class  size  (2) 

I want  to  emphasize  that  the  schools  really  need  more  personnel-  both  teachers 
and  support  staff!  And  more  time  for  building  level  planning  and  work  sessions!  We 
need  either  more  teachers  or  extra  support  within  our  classes.  Whichever  is 
cheapest.  (2) 

We  need  adequate  materials! 

Why  are  good  programs  supported  and  then  once  they  are  in  place,  lose  funding? 
$$$! 

Bring  back  Eisenhower  funds! 

I am  frustrated  that  we  don’t  have  a principal  in  our  building  several  days  a week. 
We  need  desperately  a vice-principal  here. 

Need  more  aide  time-  20  min  once  a week  is  worthless 


Overload/ 
More  Time 


The  district  needs  to  quit  pushing  so  far  and  so  fast  on  grants,  etc.  beyond  our 
limits  of  time  and  frustration.  This  is  taking  away  from  the  job  we  really  need  to  do- 
educate.  (3) 

We  are  so  overloaded  with  meetings,  state  standards,  scoring  guides,  state 
assessments,  workshops,  we  don't  have  time  to  get  ready  for  “tomorrow"  and  our 
classes!  Bottom  line  is,  kids  seem  to  go  last,  when  it  all  boils  down  to  what  really 
happens!  We’re  being  asked  to  do  more-  larger  classes,  more  inclusion,  behavior 
and  academic  problems-  and  given  less  time  to  plan  for  successful  teaching  (3) 

A big  concern  is  the  continual  "dumping"  of  responsibility  from  state  to  district, 
district  to  teacher.  I am  single  and  young  and  spend  80+  hours  working  on 
everything  with  no  down  time.  This  cannot  continue. 

Schools  are  being  forced  to  deal  with  areas  that  have  in  the  past  been  taught  at 
home-  not  enough  time. 

I used  the  cover  sheets  for  portfolios  from  last  year  and  diligently  keep  up  with 
them.  Then,  it  got  changed  and  I haven’t  gotten  anything  in  the  CIM  folder  yet 
because  I have  no  time. 

We  need  time  provided  to  score  work  samples.  When  you  have  130  students  and 
5 samples  per  student  that’s  a lot  of  time  on  top  of  day  to  day  curriculum. 


Support  from 

Parents/ 

Community 


H 


Survey 


I believe  the  schools  would  get  more  community  support  if  leaders-  board 
members,  district  administration,  in-school  administrators-  would  talk  openly  about 
all  the  good  things  and  NOT  discuss  the  negative  with  community  members.  DRAW 
LOTS  OF  ATTENTION  TO  GOOD! 

Parents  need  to  be  held  more  accountable  with  aggressive  anti-truancy  support 
from  the  county  court  system. 

Concerning  LCSD  in  general:  I believe  many  teachers  are  perceived  as 
unapproachable  by  students  and  parents.  Many  of  us  lack  the  spirit  of  being 
"invitational".  So  kids  and  parents  use  the  system  but  do  not  actively  participate  in 
it.  I think  a majority  of  our  stakeholders  feel  separate  and  isolated  from  the 
educational  system  in  Lebanon. 

The  LCSD  newsletter  has  helped  make  the  community  informed. 

Let’s  create  a way  of  educating  the  public  of  the  importance  of  our  system  and  the 
shared  format  for  creating  a future  through  the  students. 


May  we  as  staff  people  PLEASE  see  the  results  of  this  survey?  All  the  results,  not 
just  the  parts  that  flatter  the  district.  This  survey  is  too  long  and  poorly  written. 

Why  give  me  this  survey  on  Wednesday  when  it  has  to  be  back  on  Friday  and  I 
have  a workshop  Thursday  from  4-6  PM  and  teach  all  day? 
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167:  Anything  else  you  want  to  say? 


Category 


Teaching/ 

Learning/ 

Programs 


Other 


Quotes  and  examples  from  surveys 


This  again  took  another  30  min.  of  precious  time  I could  have  spent  grading  or 
planning  for  the  students  in  my  class. 

Teachers  in  general  probably  looked  at  this  and  rolled  their  eyes- 1 did.  I thought, 
“where's  the  time?” 

If  you  truly  wanted  this  to  be  an  anonymous  survey  you  should  not  have  asked 
what  we  teach  or  where  we  work.  There  is  no  way  a specialist  in  a small  school  to 
remain  anonymous. 

This  has  been  tedious  and  time-consuming  with  many  ambiguous  questions. 

This  needs  to  be  narrowed  down  to  one  page.  Come  On!  We  don’t  have  2 hours  to 
do  this  and  I’m  afraid  my  responses  aren’t  complete  due  to  this  frustration. 


Block  schedule  was  mandated-  we  have  adapted  but  not  always  best  for  kids,  ie 
math 

We  try  too  hard  to  be  the  same  in  our  diversity.  Importance  can  not  be  measured 
via  “cookie-cutter”  forms-  neither  can  the  importance  of  learning  and  growth. 
Information  on  how  people  learn  and  “construct”  knowledge  is  not  new  to  me. 
Recently,  however,  the  district  has  been  supporting  the  idea  that  we  are  to  use  this 
knowledge  of  how  children  learn  and  apply  it  to  our  classroom  teaching. 
Unfortunately,  this  information  is  not  used  to  consider  how  we,  teachers,  learn.  WE 
all  learn  the  same  way. 

Why  are  good  programs  supported  and  then  once  they  are  in  place  lose  funding? 

I am  tired  of  modifying/adapting  science/math/health/  materials  to  use  in  the 
classroom.  I am  concerned  that  we  spent  so  much  money  on  the  materials  and  got 
so  much  junk! 

There  are  too  many  students  in  our  classes  that  are  overtly  non-students  and 
create  a negative  attitude  in  others. 


Have  a good  day! 

I never  dreamed  I could  feel  this  discouraged 
Remodel  the  women's  restroom!  (High  school) 
Thanks  for  asking 
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building  Capacity  for  Sustainable  Change 


The  Video  Option 

There  are  several  ways  that  you  may  be  using  this  video  option 
for  the  Building  Capacity  for  Sustainable  Change  (BCSC) 
professional  development  sequence. 

► You  as  an  individual,  or  a group  of  you,  may  wish  to  join 

the  BCSC  sequence  in  the  second  term  and  are  using 
this  video  version  to  "catch  up"  because  you  missed  the 
first  term  of  class. 

► You,  or  a group  of  you,  may  be  using  this  video  for 
continuing  professional  development. 

► You  may  have  already  completed  the  BCSC  sequence 
and  wish  to  share  the  information  with  colleagues  and  so 
are  facilitating  their  use  of  the  video. 

Whatever  the  case,  we've  designed  the  course  sequence  and 
the  video  option  to  be  completely  different  from  most  courses  or 
inservices  you've  taken  before.  You'll  find  it  different,  mostly 
because  the  course,  however  you  choose  to  participate,  is 
interactive  and  collaborative.  We  expect  you  to  bring  ideas  and 
information  that  will  teach  us  and  your  peers.  We  also  expect  that 
you  will  commit  to  giving  our  activities  and  suggestions  serious 
attention  and  effort.  This  will  not  be  a course  about  "quick  fixes," 
"five  point  plans,"  "instant  answers,"  or  "foolproof  recipes." 
Everything  we  have  to  share  will  take  some  time  to  digest,  practice 
and  tailor  to  your  own  personal  style  and  situation.  You'll  find  that 
we've  designed  the  course  and  video  option  to 
ensure  that  you  have  plenty  of  help  from  your 
friends.  Specifically,  we  encourage  you  to  watch 
segments  of  video  together  as  a group,  and  then 
to  participate  in  the  activities  which  correspond 
to  those  segments  before  viewing  more  of  the  tape. 

The  video  version  of  the  course  consists  of 
4 video  tapes.  We  have  provided  a course 
guide  to  accompany  the  tapes.  This  guide  will 
help  you  schedule  your  viewing  and  activities  by 
giving  you  information  about  content  of  tape 
segments  and  the  number  of  minutes  of  each 
segment.  The  guide  will  give  you  your  tasks  as 
you  go  along.  If  you  are  viewing  the  video  as 
part  of  a group,  there  is  another  short  tape,  also 
condensed  from  class,  about  group  work  and 
group  improvement  that  rhay  be  helpful  to  you. 
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Building  Capacity  for  Sustainable  Change 


Course  Description 

As  part  of  a year  long  sequence  on  the  inclusion  of  all  students  in 
general  education,  this  first  course  establishes  a foundation  for 
discussion  grounded  in:  the  history  of  general  and  special  education;  an 
analysis  and  curricular  implications  of  the  terms  "mainstreaming'," 
"integration"  and  inclusion;"  and  the  current  local,  state,  and  federal 
educational  reform  efforts  in  all  areas  of  education.  We  will  practice  using 
activity-  and  interest-based  assessments,  applicable  to  all  students,  to 
help  drive  teaching  decisions  for  those  students  who  are  particularly 
puzzling.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  explore  the  design  of  integrated 
curriculum,  collaboration,  and  mixed-ability  group  teaching  strategies  • 
designed  to  maximize  the  involvement  of  all  students  in  the  classroom. 

This  video  version  was  made  from  the  EDNET  broadcasts.  Fall 
term  1996.  We  have  condensed  approximately  30  hours  of  tape  into 
6 1/2  hours  by  deleting  all  the  group  work  time,  most  of  the 
week-to-week  administrivia,  and  some  of  the  whole  group  discussions. 
However,  this  packet  of  materials  will  allow  you  to  periodically  pause  the 
tape  and  do  the  same  work  and  activities  that  were  part  of  the  original 
course.  We  encourage  you  to  do  this  because  it  will  make  the  course 
content  much  clearer  and  help  you  integrate  it  into  your  current  work. 


☆ 


Course  Title: 
Number: 


Curriculum  Planning  1 
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Instructional  Team: 
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Schools  Projects - STP 
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EugeherOR  97403.l236^r: 


Schools  Projects  Support 

We  are  interested  in  making  this  video  option  for  professional  development  as  successful  as  possible.  We 
plan  to  assist  your  group  by  phone,  e-mail  (if  possible)  and  maybe  with  a visit  or  two  if  we  can  manage. 

* Phone  Debriefs.  We  will  arrange  for  you  or  your  group  representative  to  talk  with  one  of  us,  on  a regular  basis, 
to  debrief  your  sessions.  We  will  try  to  schedule  the  call  at  a time  that's  convenient  for  you  and  will  also  try  to 
make  sure  you  have  the  same  liaison  throughout. 

* "Tasks"  Feedback.  We  encourage  you  to  send  us  copies  of  your  individual  and/or  group  work  so  we  can  write 
reactions,  ask  questions,  and  otherwise  extend  your  conversation  with  us. 

* Questions.  Call  us  any  time  you  have  a question  or  need  clarification  on  anything. 


Readings  and  Activities 

To  make  reasonable  use  of  this  video  option,  you  will  need  the  module:  1d;  "Designing  Curriculum  for 
Personalized  bearing"  ($15.00)  and  the  readings  packet.  In  addition  we  recommend  two  books  that  you  or  you  and 
your  group  may  find  useful;  Brookes.  J..  & Brookes.  M.  In  search  of  understanding  the  case  for  constructivist 
classrooms,  and  Noddings.  N.  The  challenge  to  care  in  schools.  Call  Myrna  Zitek  (346-2488)  or  Jackie  Lester 
(346-2495)  to  order.'  Most  of  the  articles  are  manageable  in  length.  If  you  are  with  a group,  it  might  be  helpful  to  split 
up  the  readings,  read  them  outside  of  class,  and  then  report  back. 

The  best  way  to  make  use  of  the  readings  is  to  read  them  as  you  go  through  the  video,  following  the  Video 
Outline  below.  Make  sure  you  stop  the  tape  when  there  is  a reading  discussion  or  activity  listed  to  the  right  of  a video 
segment,  and  have  the  discussion  or  do  the  activity  before  you  move  on.  Each  session  is  designed  to  build  on 
activities  and  readings  from  previous  sessions,  and  skipping  them  may  slow  you  down  in  the  long  run.  Remember, 
these  are  learning  activities,  designed  to  help  you  quickly  understand  and  use  the  ideas  presented.  You  will  find 
complete  descriptions  for  each  of  the  activities  included  in  the  later  pages  of  this  packet  Remember  to  give  us  a call 
for  clarification  if  you  are  confused  or  something  doesn't  make  sense  to  you 

We  will  ask  you  to  keep  a Video  Log.  This  will  help  you  keep  track  of  your  video  sessions  and  give  us  a good 
idea  of  how  you  are  progressing,  what  you  did,  and  what  questions,  ideas,  or  reactions  you  had  We’ll  ask  you  to  send 
us  this  form  (or  a copy)  weekly  You'll  find  a form  you  can  use  for  The  Video  Log  at  tlie  frorit  of  the  accompanying 
Video  Course  Activity  Packet  We’ll  also  ask  you  to  keep  a Course  Journal  to  record  your  reflections  about  your 
readings,  activities  and  discussions 


Building  Capacity  for  Sustainable  Change 

Video  Outline 


^bgment#  I 

U Minutes 

Description  of  Segment 

Activity 

Tdoc  #1  ^ : — — — 

1 

10 

Course  Introduction 

Read:  Fullan  & Miles:  ‘ Getting  Reform  Right 

2 

30 

Reading  Discussion;  Renewal,  Reform, 
Restructuring 

3 

6 

The  School  Visit  Guide 

Activity  #1:  Complete  a School  Visit  Guide 

4 

34 

Special  Education  Reform 

Read:  Pennsylvania  Inclusion  Policy  Paper; 
Ferguson:  "The  Real  Challenge  of  Inclusion:...”; 
Ferguson  & Ralph.  "The  Changing  Role  of 
Special  Educators:..." 

5 

10 

More  Special  Education  Reform 

6 

38 

Northwest  Territory  Video  and  Discussion 

Tape  # 

Z ■ ■ : ■ ■■  - ^ ^ 

7 

25 

General  Education  Reform 

Activity  #2:  Complete  the  Preference  Puzzle 

8 

6 

Introduction  to  Assessment 

. 

9 

43 

Visit  Guide  Discussion;  Multiple  Intelligence 
Theory 

Read:  Moll:  "Funds  of  Knowledge:...” 

Activity  #3:  Complete  the  Multiple  Intelligence 
Inventory 

10 

44 

Activity  Based  Assessment 

Activity  #4:  Complete  an  Activity  Based 
Assessment  Interview  and  a Reflective  Memo 

■Tape  # 

■3-  - ■ ^ 

^11 

61 

Student  Membership  Snapshot(SMS) 

Read:  Kugelmass:  "Reconstructing  Curriculum: 
...";  Nicholls  & Flazzard:  "Workbooks  and 
Intelligent  Work" 

12 

7 

More  on  SMS 

13 

15 

Curriculum  Design 

14 

11 

Curriculum  Webbing 

Read:  Noddings:  "Excellence  as  a Guide  ...”; 
Duckworth:  "Twenty-four,  forty -two...” 
Activity  #5:  Create  a Curriculum  Web 

15 

15 

Theme  Development;  Reading  Discussion 

Tape  ^ 

f4  : . . . 

16 

20 

More  on  Theme  Development 

17 

23 

Learning  Flistory  Log 

Credit  Options 

The  five  activities  listed  above  are  designed  for  everyone  involved  in  this  video  option,  whether  or  not  they  want 
credit.  For  those  of  you  interested  in  earning  2 continuing  education  graduate  credits,  you  can  do  so  by  meeting  a few 
more  formal  requirements.  For  each  of  four  assignments,  well  ask  you  to  assess  your  own  work  according  to  both 
Presentation  Rubrics  and  Assignment  Specific  Rubrics.  We,  the  course  instructors,  will  use  the  same  rubrics  to  score  your 
assignments,  and  in  addition  will  make  comments  on  your  work.  To  assist  you  in  this  process  we  have  designed  the 
BCC-SSCE  1996/1997  Task  Description  Cover  Sheet  and  Scoring  Guide,  which  has  been  included  in  your  package.  Call 
Ginevra  or  Dianne  to  make  arrangements  for  registration  in  the  course.  If  you  are. not  taking  the  course  for  credit,  we 
recommend  that  you  complete  the  self-assessment  anyway  for  each  activity  as  this  is  a great  way  to  reflect  on  and 
improve  your  own  learning. 
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Building  Capacity  for  Sustainable  Change 


Video  Course 


Activity  Packet 


★★★ 

Video  Course  Activity  Packet 


Video  Log 

Course  Journal  Description 


Activity  #1 : 
Activity  #2: 
Activity  #3: 
Activity  #4: 
Activity  #5: 


School  Visit  Guide 

Preference  Puzzle 

Multiple  Intelligence  Inventory 

ABA  Assessment  and  Reflective  Memo 

Curriculum  Web 
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Course  Journal 

★★★ 

Your  journal  will  be  an  ongoing  record  of  your  reflections  about  the  readings  you  do, 
the  video  segments  you  watch,  and  the  activities  you  complete.  Use  your  journal  to  note 
things  that  might  puzzle  you,  things  that  excite  you,  or  things  that  you  want  to  remember 
because  you  think  they  have  application  in  your  work.  Try  to  write  a little  bit  on  a 
regular  basis,  i.e.,  after  viewing  the  video,  or  completing  a reading  assignment. 

WeTl  ask  you  to  send  us  a copy  of  your  reflections  from  time  to  time  so  that  we  can 
better  understand  how  the  course  is  working  for  you. 


Activity  # 1 

★ ★★ 


School  Visit  Guide 


The  School  Visit  Guide  will  assist  you  to  develop  a school  profile,  and  reflect  about  the 
whole  school  and  your  place  within  it.  The  School  Visit  Guide  (Moore,  1995)  was 
developed  to  guide  you  through  a “big  picture”  analysis  of  your  school.  You  should  use 
the  Guide  as  if  you  were  a visitor  to  the  school.  Try  to  step  back  and  look  at  things  as  a 
visitor  might.  Make  sure  you  actually  visit  other  teachers’  classrooms  that  you  have 
never  previously  visited  (or  do  not  know  very  well).  It  doesn’t  have  to  take  long,  but  try 
to  visit  when  students  are  present  if  at  all  possible.  If  more  than  one  of  you  is  from  the 
same  wchool,  trty  to  split  up  the  task  so  you  are  able  to  visit  more  classrooms. 

After  you  finish  your  observations  (and  discuss  them  with  your  group  if  possible)  use  the 
outline  provided  on  pages  20-21  .to  summarize  your  impressions  of  what  you  learned 
about  the  school,  and  how  you  used  the  School  Visit  Guide. 


Taking  a Good  Look 

at  Schools: 


A Visit  Guide 


© Developed  by  Caroline  J.  Moore 
University  of  Oregon,  June  1995 


The  visit  guide 

provides  a framework  for  creating  a portrait  of 
a school  in  a short  time  --  to  capture  its  culture 
and  essence.  It  is  a useful  tool  for  anyone  who  is 
trying  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  com- 
plexities of  schools,  particularly  schools  that  are 
involved  in  restructuring.  Think  of  it  as  an  aid  to 
mapping  the  school  rather  than  using  it  as  a check 
list,  an  evaluation  instrument  or  a gauge  of  "how 
inclusive"  a school  is. 

The  visit  guide 

may  be  used  by  teachers  and  principals  who  want 
to  take  a closer  look  at  their  own  schools  or  by 
anyone  visiting  a school  with  which  they  wish  to 
become  more  familiar.  It  may  also  be  used  by  site 
councils,  building  staff  and  administrators  for 
school  improvement  and  staff  development. 
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How  TO  Make  the  Best  Use  of  the 
Visit  Guide 


Read  through  the  entire  booklet  before  beginning 
any  visits. 

Use  Part  One  for  note  taking  while  in  the  school. 

Use  Part  Two  for  your  extended  notes  after  leav- 
ing the  school. 

For  each  classroom  you  visit,  complete  a Class- 
room Observation  Sheet. 


Additional  Hints 


Others  who  have  used  the  Visit  Guide  have 
made  the  following  suggestions : 

"If  you  are  not  familiar  with  schools  and 
their  terminology,  have  someone  else  go 
with  you.  A partner  can  help  you  feel  more 
comfortable." 


"If  possible,  complete  Part  Two  right  after 
your  visit.  You  can  always  return  to  it  if 
you  have  additional  thoughts  or  insights." 


Consult  the  glossary  on  page  22  if  any  terms 
in  the  Visit  Guide  are  unclear. 

. 330 


Part  One:  your  Visit 

Take  notes  about  what  you  see  and  hear  while  you're  in  the 
school.  You'll  be  talking  to  people,  asking  questions,  ob- 
serving activities  and  looking  around.  Take  more  notes  than 
you  think  you'll  need.  It  will  help  you  to  complete  your 
School  Portrait  in  Part  Two. 

If  you  don't  see  something  the  Guide  asks  you  to  notice, 
try  to  get  more  information  from  a teacher  or  the  principal. 
For  example,  you  may  not  go  to  any  meetings,  but  you  can 
ask  about  them;  and  if  you  don't  know  what  evaluation 
practices  are,  find  someone  who  can  tell  you. 

Setting  Up  Your  Visit 

Call  the  school  and  talk  to  the  principal;  explain  your 

purpose  in  visiting. 

Ask  for  permission  to  visit  the  school. 

If  the  principal  wishes  to  create  a schedule  for  you,  ask  for 

one  that  includes: 

• several  classrooms  (at  least  i/3  of  the  school's  class- 
rooms) 

• the  lunchroom 

• the  staff  room 

• attending  a meeting  (staff,  site  council,  team) 

• talking  to  teachers,  educational  assistants,  parents, 
students 

• some  unscheduled  time  to  wander  the  halls 


Beginning  Your  Visit 

Check  in  at  the  office. 

Meet  with  the  principal  to  share  the  guide  and  explain 
your  purpose. 
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Your  Visit 


Does  the  school  have  a mission  statement? 


What  is  it? 


Where  is  it  displayed? 


What  other  indications  are  there  of  the  school’s  mission?  (e.g.,  staff  mention  it,  it 
appears  in  several  places,  etc.) 


What  does  the  principal  say  the  school  is  trying  to  accomplish? 


If  there  is  no  written  mission,  what  would  you  say  the  aim  of  the  school  is? 


3 0 .2 


Your  Visit 


Write  down  what  you  sec  in  the  hallways:  (e.g.,  signs,  pictures,  rules,  announce- 
ments,  student  artwork,  etc.) 


Write  down  what  you  heard  people  say  about  the  school: 


Notes  about  meetings:  (e.g.,  leadership  shared?  decisions  democratic,  consensual? 
climate  comfortable,  strained?  time  spent  efficiently?) 


Your  Visit 


Hours  of  school  operation: 


Hours  school  is  open  for  use: 


Length  of  periods: 


Who  moves?  Students,  staff,  both? 


Note  anything  unusual  or  innovative  about  the  school's  structure: 


Your  Visit 


Draw  a rough  diagram  of  the  school  layout,  including  playgrounds,  parking, 
offices  and  ancillary  buildings  or  ask  for  a map  of  the  school. 


Describe  the  location  of  the  office  in  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  school: 
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EVALUATION  PRACTICES 

Comments 

Students: 

□ student  tests 

□ curricular-based  

^ □ ponfolios  - • 

^ □ outcome-based  

^ □ grades,  points,  descriptive  adjectives  


Q 

O 

tt; 


□ grouping 

□ tracking 

□ liiik  to  outcomes,  benchmarks 

□ demonstration  of  progress 

□ create  competition 

□ create  cooperation 


Teachers: 

How  are  they  evaluated  by  superiors? 


How  are  they  evaluated  by  peers?* 


School:. 

How  does  the  school  determine  if  its  mission  is  being  met?. 


How  does  the  school  decide  on  changes/improyements? 
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Your  Visit 


Teacher: 


Classroom  Observation  Sheet 


Grade(s):  H Students: 


Draw  the  room  arrangement 


Write  down  what’s  on  the  walls 


Teaching:  (traditional  didactic,  interactive,  innovative  materials?) 


Learning:  (active,  accommodations  for  different  styles,  groupings  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous,  cooperative,  planned,  spontaneous,  systematic  information 
collection?) 


Teachers:  (U  of  adults?  students  act  as  teacher?) 


Evaluation  practices: 


Three  adjectives  that  describe  this  classroom:  1. 

2.  3.^ 
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Your  Visit 


Classroom  Observation  Sheet 


Teacher:  Grade(s):  # Students:  

Draw  the  room  arrangement  Write  down  what's  on  the  walls 


Teaching:  (traditional,  didactic,  interactive,  innovative  materials?) 


Learning:  (active,  accommodations  for  different  styles,  groupings  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous,  cooperative,  planned,  spontaneous,  systematic  information 
collection?) 


Teachers:  (U  of  adults?  students  act  as  teacher?) 


Evaluation  practices: 


Three  adjectives  that  describe  this  classroom:  1. 

O 3. 


Your  Visit 


Classroom  Observation  Sheet 

Teacher:  Grade(s):  # Students: 


Teaching:  (traditional,  didactic,  interactive,  innovative  materials?) 


Learning:  (active,  accommodations  for  different  styles,  groupings  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous,  cooperative,  planned,  spontaneous,  systematic  information 
collection?) 


Teachers:  (U  of  adults?  students  act  as  teacher?) 


Evaluation  practices: 


Three  adjectives  that  describe  this  classroom:  1. 


2. 


3. 
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Your  Visit 


Classroom  Observation  Sheet 


Teaching:  (traditional,  didactic,  interactive,  innovative  materials?) 


Learning:  (active,  accommodations  for  different  styles,  groupings  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous,  cooperative,  planned,  spontaneous,  systematic  information 
collection?) 


Teachers:  (U  of  adults?  students  act  as  teacher?) 


Evaluation  practices: 


Three  adjectives  that  describe  this  classroom:  1. . 

1 ^ 3.  ' 


Your  Visit 


Classroom  Observation  Sheet 

Teacher:  Grade(s):  # Students:  • 

Draw  the  room  arrangement  Write  down  what's  on  the  walls 


Teaching:  (traditional,  didactic,  interactive,  innovative  materials?) 


Learning:  (active,  accommodations  for  different  styles,  groupings  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous,  cooperative,  planned,  spontaneous,  systematic  information 
collection?) 


Teachers:  (U  of  adults?  students  act  as  teacher?) 


Evaluation  practices: 


Three  adjectives  that  describe  this  classroom:  1. 


Part  Two:  The  School  Portrait 

Your  extended  notes  about  the  visit  will  add  detail  to  the 
picture  you  are  creating.  Complete  this  portion  as  soon  after 
your  visit  as  possible  - your  impressions  and  recollections  should 
be  fresh.  Try  to  be  as  descriptive  as  you  can  and  paint  a portrait 
of  the  school  with  words. 

In  the  following  section,  you'll  use  Eliot  Eisner's  Five  Dimen- 
sions of  Schooling  (1988)  as  a framework  for  thinking  about  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard. 


Five  Dimensions  of  Schooling 

Intentional  - the  goals  or  aims  of  a school.  The  mission 
is  the  public  aim.  Sometimes  there  are  unstated 
intentions. 

Structural  - how  the  school  building  and  the  days  are 
divided.  The  important  matter  is  whether  these 
structures  serve  the  aims  and  needs  of  teachers  and 
students. 

Curricular  - what  is  taught,  what  is  learned,  how 
teaching/learning  interact,  whether  what's  taught  is 
relevant,  how  accommodations  are  made. 

Pedagogical  - teachers'  styles,  materials,  outcomes— how 
well  matched  to  students'  needs,  to  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  both. 

Evaluative  - how  judgements  are  made  about  perfor- 
mance and  progress.  Do  evaluation  procedures 
further  above  dimensions  or  are  they  unrelated.^ 


School  Portrait 


iNimilONAL] 

What  I learned  was  . . . 


- How  I felt  was . . . 


I want  to  explore,  work  more  with  . . . 


Does  the  school  mission  reflea  an  acceptance  of,  and  commitment  to,  all  children? 
Did  you  see  it  refleaed  in  behavior? 


How  did  your  sense  of  the  school  match  with  written  materials? 


What  evidence  did  you  see  that  this  is  a “student-centered”  school? 


Questions  remaining? 


School  Portrait 


How  do  classroom  arrangements  facilitate  learning  (or  do,  they)? 


Did  you  get  a sense  of  flexibility  (teachers,  students,  principal)? 


Does  the  structure  of  the  day  encourage/discourage  teacher  collaboration? 


How  are  developmental  differences  accommodated? 


How  are  other  differences  (cognitive,  physical,  language,  etc.)  accommodated? 


School  Portrait 


School  Portrait 


Pedagogical]\ 

What  I learned  was  . . . 


How  I felt  was  . . . 


I want  to  explore,  work  more  with  . . 


Are  teaching  styles  suited  to  the  subject  matter,  size  of  group  and  students'  level  of 
understanding? 

How  are  metaphor  and  illustration  used? 

How  is  student  problem  solving  taught? 

How  is  love  of  learning  instilled? 

Do  rooms  lend  themselves  physically  to  a variety  of  learning  modes  and  activities? 
How? 


Are  all  students  engaged  and  supported? 
What  do  students  say  about  their  school? 


How  are  teachers  supported  through  staff  development? 


School  Portrait 


f Evaluative 

What  I learned  was 

How  I felt  was  . . . 

) 

I want  to  explore, 

work  more  with  ... 

' 

How  is  student  success  determined? 


How  is  failure  determined? 


What  covert  messages  are  being  conveyed  by  the  types  of  evaluative  information 
collected? 


...messages  of  support? 

...messages  of  enthusiasm?. 

...messages  of  cooperation  or  competition? 

Does  testing  open  new  possibilities  or  close  doors? 
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School  Portrait 


Summary...  I 

My  overriding  impression  of  this  school  was . . . 


The  most  innovative  praaice  I saw  was . . . 


If  I could  go  back,  I would  look  for/ask  . . . 


Additional  comments/observaiions:  ' 


Glossary  of  Terms 


Cooperative  Learning:  a teaching  method  using  heterogeneous 
groups  of  students  working  toward  a common  goal;  has 
been  shown  to  promote  high  student  achievement,  encour 
age  students'  understanding  of  material,  and  increase 
students'  enjoyment  of  school  and  their  classmates. 

Covert  messages:  messages  delivered  through  actions,  behavior, 
not  necessarily  words. 


Developmental  Differences:  differences  in  the  age  at  which 
children  mature,  learn,  function. 


Didactic:  intended  to  teach;  to  convey  information  in  an  enter 
taining  or  stimulating  fashion. 


Evoke:  to  bring  to  mind  or  recollection. 


Heterogeneous  groups:  working  groups  that  reflect  the  compo 
sition  of  the  class  in  the  areasd  of  abiality,  culture,  gender, 
and  race. 

Homogeneous  groups:  working  groups  in  which  students  are 
more  the  same  than  different,  for  example,  ability  groups 
in  reading. 


Metaphor:  figurative  language;  use  of  one  word  or  phrase  to 
create  an  image  of  something  else  in  one's  mind. 

Pedagogical:  having  to  do  with  teaching. 


Portfolio:  a technique  for  assessing  a student's  learning  be  collect 
ing  work  samples  across  time. 

Prevalence:  how  often  something  occurs. 
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Date(s)  of  visit: 

School: 

Grades: 

Total  ^ of  Students: 

Total  ^ Staff: 

Principal: 

o 

Observer: 

ERIC 
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School  Visit  Guide  / Task  Specific  Rubric 
Revised  10/29/96 


Like  the  “Slices”,  this  task  is  related  to  the  Teacher  Research  strand  of  the  BCC  Tasks. 
The  Slices  are  intended  to  help  you  reflect  a little  more  deeply  about  small  slices  of  your 
teaching  experience  - a kind  of  “micro”  focus.  The  Visit  Guide  task  is  designed  to  encourage 
reflection  about  your  whole  school  and  your  place  within  it  - a “macro”  focus. 

The  School  Visit  Guide  (Moore,  1995)  was  developed  to  guide  you  through  a “big 
picture”  analysis  of  your  school.  You  should  use  the  Guide  as  if  you  were  a visitor  to  the  school. 
Try  to  step  back  and  look  at  things  as  a visitor  might.  Make  sure  you  actually  visit  other 
teachers’  classrooms.  We  realize  this  might  be  hard  for  some  of  you,  but  try  to  fit  in  visits  to  at 
least  four  classrooms  that  you  have  never  previously  visited  (or  do  not  know  very  well).  It 
doesn’t  have  to  take  long,  but  try  to  visit  when  students  are  present  if  at  all  possible.  If  more  than 
one  of  you  is  from  the  same  school,  tiy  to  split  up  the  task  so  you  are  able  to  visit  more 
classrooms. 

After  you  finish  your  observations,  use  the  outline  provided  on  pages  20-2 1 to  evaluate 
and  summarize  your  impressions  of  what  you  learned  about  the  school,  and  how  you  used  the 
School  Visit  Guide.  We  really  would  like  you  to  paint  a picture  or  draw  a profile  of  the  school 
you  have  taken  a good  look  at. 

Using  the  section  for  additional  notes,  write  a memo  that  reflects  the  Visit  Guide  process 
for  you.  What  did  you  learn  that  surprised  you.  How  did  you  feel  as  you  went  through  the 
process  and  what  was  valuable. 


Assignment  Specific  RubricA^isit  Guide 


Self-assessment 
Where  do  you  fit  on  the  line? 


1. 

Part  1 of  the  Visit  Guide 

To  score  a (D 
in  this  area 

Your  visit  guide  report  is  comprehensive,  i.e.  it  provides  solid  evidence  and 
describes: 

a)  classroom  visits,  lunchroom  and/or  staffroom  observations,  attendance  at  ; 

school  meetings  and  encounters  with  teachers,  educational  assistants,  students 

and  parents. 

b)  the  school  mission,  characteristics,  meetings,  evaluation  practices,  timetable. 

1 5 

structure,  organization,  and  perceptions  of  the  school  community 

To  score  a ® 
in  this  area 

Your  visit  guide  report  is  incomplete  and  sketchy,  i.e.  it  describes  less  than  two 
thirds  of  the  components  listed  above. 

1 

2. 

Part  2 of  the  Visit  Guide 

To  score  a (D 
in  this  area 

The  five  dimensions  of  schooling  are  completely  and  thoughtfully  discussed.  Your 
words  create  a picture  of  the  school..  You  have  clearly  summarized  your 

impressions. 

1 1 5 

To  score  a ® 
in  this  area 

information  on  the  five  dimensions  of  schooling  is  incomplete,  or  reflects  little 
thought.  No  really  picture  is  drawn. 

3. 

Reflective  Memo 

To  score  a (S> 
in  this  area 

Your  memo  provides  insight  into  the  experience  you  had  completing  the  Visit 
Guide.  You  reflect  on  your  own  learning  and  suggest  possible  teaching  applications. 

1 1 5 

To  score  a ® 

There  is  no  reflection  around  the  activity.  The  reader  has  no  insights  into  your 

in  this  area 

experience,  nor  do  you  suggest  connections  to  teaching. 
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Activity  #2 

★★★ 


Preference  Puzzle 

Not  only  is  this  puzzle  fim  to  do,  but  it’s  interesting  to  compare  the  finished  product  with 
those  of  colleagues  to  see  how  the  results  are  different,  or  similar.  If  you’re  working  with 
a group,  define  a color  key  that  you  all  will  use  to  make  the  comparison  easier. 
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Name 


Beginning  of  the  year 


Different  Strokes  For  Different  Foiks 

Color  the  activities  and  school  subjects  according  to  the  c^dej,  ^ 

Yellow  = Usually  like 
Orange  = Sometimes  like 
Green  = Usually  dislike 


Note  To  Teacher:  Have  students  cut  along  the  dotted  lines  and  post  their  papers  on  a bulletin  board. 
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Create  Your  Own  Individual  Intelligence  Inventory  Puzzle 
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Activity  #3 


Multiple  Intelligence  Inventory 

Complete  the  Multiple  Intelligence  Inventory  for  Adults  on  yourself!  We  have  not 
provided  a rubric  for  this  activity.  It  is  designed  primarily  as  a personal  activity  to  assist 
you  to  imderstand  your  own  learning  better,  and  to  understand  some  of  the  ways  our 
imderstanding  of  multiple  intelligences  can  help  us  to  plan  education  for  children  and 
yoimg  people.  If  possible,  explore  your  “findings”  with  your  group  or  a colleague  or 
friend.  Working  the  Checklist  for  Assessing  Students  ’ Multiple  Intelligences  with  a 
colleague  and  some  students  may  also  be  helpful. 
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Activity  #4 

★★★ 


Activity- Based  Assessment  and  Reflective  Memo 

The  assignment  involves  two  parts: 

1 . Complete  a full,  individual  interview  with  a parent  and/or  student.  The  student  can 
be  anyone  that  you  know,  but  it  will  be  especially  useful  and  informative  if  it  is 
someone  you  are  working  with.  Later,  complete  the  ABA  Summary  form. 

2.  Prepare  a brief  reflective  memo  (1-3  pages)  that  records  what  you  learned  from  the 
experience  about  the  student  and  family,  about  your  ability  to  do  this  kind  of 
assessment,  and  other  reactions  you  had  throughout  the  process.  You  will  turn  in 
(please  cross  out  identifying  student  names/phone  numbers,  etc.): 

• a copy  of  the  ABA  Summary  form 

• a copy  of  your  interview  pages/notes  for  one  of  the  three  domains 

• the  Reflective  Memo 


All  of  the  forms  you  need,  and  instructions  on  how  to  use  this  tool  are  in  Module  Id: 
Designing  Classroom  Curriculum  for  Personalized  Learning. 


Activity  #5 

★ ★★ 


Curriculum  Web 

This  activity  is  composed  of  several  parts,  and  the  end  product  is  a plan  you  will 
use  in  a later  assignment  to  design  more  specific  lessons.  The  purpose  of  the  activity  is  to 
organize  ideas  around  a theme,  and  then  generate  topics  and  activities  that  will  become 
the  foundation  for  these  future  lessons/units. 

Task: 

• identify  a theme 

• develop  a Preliminary  Web,  using  the  Preliminary  Web  planning  form 

• develop  a more  detailed  web 

• expand  topics  and  activities 

• write  a group  memo 

Curriculum  Webbing 

1.  Pick  a theme.  Possible  themes  (subjects,  ideas,  or  concepts  around  which  to  organize 
learning  experiences)  might  be:  a book,  an  issue,  and  event,  a subject  area,  a collection  of 
hobby  or  anything  interesting  that  lends  itself  to  further  explorations  and  expansion  into 
curriculum  and  teaching  units  or  lessons. 

2.  Sketch  out  a preliminary  web  on  the  Preliminary  Web  planning  form.  This 
preliminary  web  is  a brainstorming  activity  which  helps  to  generate  and  solidify  ideas 
around  a theme.  This  initial  web  will  help  you  identify  reasons  why  the  theme  might  (or 
might  not)  have  possibilities  for  further  development,  i.e.,  students  are  excited,  it’s  easy 
to  integrate  with  other  content,  it  lends  itself  to  fun  activities,  there  are  lots  of  material 
and  people  resources  available  to  support  teaching  and  learning,  etc.  When  you  have  a 
theme  you  think  might  work,  you  might  explore  with  students  what  you  and  they  know 
about  the  topic,  what  they  wonder  about  it  and  how  they  might  find  the  answers  to  their 
questions.  This  process  generates  more  interest  and  ownership  of  the  theme  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  and  might  generate  further  ideas  for  activities  around  the  theme. 

3.  Create  a more  detailed  web  on  the  Curriculum  Planning  web  form.  Using  the  lists 
of  Talents  and  Abilities,  Academic  Subjects  and  Processes/Skills  on  the  Curriculum 


O 
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Planning  web  form,  expand  your  preliminary  web  to  generate  more  activities  and  ideas 
to  use  in  the  developrrmt  of  lessons  or  a unit.  This  process  will  help  you  create  activities 
that  accommodate  a larger  number  of  students  with  diverse  interests,  talents  and  learning 
styles,  and  will  result  in  a imit  that  more  effectively  integrates  content  and  incorporates 
opportimities  for  skill  acquisition. 

4.  Expand  topics  and  activities.  Pull  one  or  two  topics  or  activities  from  your  web  and 
develop  them  more  completely  with  members  of  your  composite  class  in  mind. 

4.  Write  a group  memo.  With  your  group,  write  a memo  about  the  process  you  went 
through  to  develop  your  webs.  Talk  about  how  easy,  how  fast  it  was  to  generate  good, 
solid  ideas.  Given  the  age  group  you  are  working  with,  how  adaptable  and  integrative  of 
content  is  this  process?  Would  you  use  it  again?  Which  students  in  your  composite  class 
would  present  a challenge  for  you  to  incorporate? 


1. 

Identifies  a theme 

To  score  a ® 
in  this  area 

Identifies  a theme  which  is  interesting  and  exciting  to  students  of  the  class  age 
range.  It  will  provide  rich  opportunities  for  activity-based  experiential  learning 
which  will  be  interesting  to  a wide  range  of  students.  Studying  this  theme  will  also 
provide  opportunities  to  explore  overall  themes  such  as  community,  safety,  etc.,  and  i 
to  integrate  many  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

1 5 

To  score  a ® 
in  this  area 

Identifies  a very  narrowly  focused  theme.  Students  are  unlikely  to  be  attracted  to  this  | 
topic,  because  it  is  not  age  appropriate,  based  in  an  adult  view  of  the  world,  or  offers  i 
little  opportunity  for  activity-based  experiential  learning.  i 

2. 

Sketches  a preliminary  web 

To  score  a ® 
in  this  area 

Your  preliminary  web  is  rich,  bursting  with  creative  ideas.  If  you  used  all  the 
opportunities  for  topics  or  areas  of  study  in  the  web  you  would  need  at  least  two  \ 

years!  Your  ideas  reflect  your  experience  with  the  interests  of  students  in  the  age  j 

group  you  choose.  You  are  able  to  make  connections  between  the  web  and  most  of  j 

the  areas  listed  around  the  boarder  of  the  page,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 

1 - - - -5 

academic  areas.  i 

1 

To  score  a ® 
in  this  area 

Yoiir  preliminary  web  is  narrowly  focused,  exploring  only  two  or  three  leads.  You 
mainly  make  connections  to  the  academic  subject  listing  around  the  borders  of  the  j 

page.  Your  ideas  are  primarily  focused  on  subject  matter,  rather  than  your 
experience  of  the  interests  of  children. 

3. 

Develops  a detailed  web 

i To  score  a ® j 
I in  this  area 

Your  detailed  web  expands  a number  of  the  areas  from  you  original  web  and  begins 
to  generate  ideas  to  use  in  development  of  curriculum  units.  You  make  connections 
with  the  three  areas  of  talents/abilities,  academic  subjects,  and  processes/skills.  Your  I 
ideas  will  provide  rich  opportunities  for  activity-based,  age-appropriate,  experiential  | 
1 learning,  cooperative  learning,  and  individualization  of  learning. 

1 5 

j To  score  a ® 
j in  this  area 

I Your  preliminary  web  is  narrowly  focused,  exploring  only  two  or  three  leads.  You 
mainly  make  connections  to  the  academic  subject  listing  around  the  borders  of  the 
1 page.  Your  ideas  are  primarily  focused  on  subject  matter,  rather  than  your 
i experience  of  the  interests  of  children  of  the  age  you  choose. 

4. 

Expands  topics  and  activities 

\ To  score  a ® 
j in  this  area 

1 Your  topics  and  activities  integrate  a number  of  curriculum  areas,  and  will  provide 
! for  learning  and  skill  development  for  ALL  students.  Your  plans  provide  for 
i activity-based,  age-appropriate,  experiential  learning,  cooperative  learning, 
j individualization  of  learning  AND  fun  for  students  and  teachers.  Your  plans  are  well 
1 ordered  and  practical  and  use  the  skills  and  talents  of  a team  of  educators,  e.g. 
j classroom  teachers,  subject  area  experts,  special  educators,  educational  assistants. 

\ To  score  a ® 
j in  this  area 

1 Your  topics  and  activities  are  based  on  a single  subject  area  or  only  integrate  two 
: curriculum  areas.  They  are  focused  on  one  group  in  the  class  (usually  the  “average” 
: students)  and  are  adapted  for  “exceptional”  children.  Your  plans  predominantly 
j focus  on  teacher  activity,  bookwork,  and  activities  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
j students  working  alone  at  their  desks.  Your  plans  are  not  practical,  and 
i predominantly  use  the  skills  and  talents  of  one  educator,  e.g.  classroom  teachers, 

I who  may  receive  help  with  her/his  ideas  from  others. 

j 1 5 

5. 

Writes  the  reflective  group  memo 

! To  score  a ® 
i in  this  area 

: In  your  reflective  memo  you  describe  how  you  went  about  the  stages  ot  the  webbing 
j process.  You  outline  what  you  learned  through  the  process,  and  what  you  would  like 
j to  learn  more  about.  You  are  reflective  about  your  use  of  webbing  and  note  how  you 
j would  improve  if  you  were  using  it  again.  You  also  reflect  on  possible  uses  of  the 
i webbing  in  your  current  work  situation. 

1 1 5 

i To  score  a ® 
j in  this  area 

i Your  reflective  memo  is  incomplete  and  is  not  based  on  the  stages  ot  the  webbing 
j process  as  experienced  by  you  or  your  group.  You  provide  little  reflection  on  your 
j use  of  the  webbing,  and  do  not  indicate  how  you  would  use  it  again. 

ITER  Assignment  Description 
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yBuilding  Capacity  for  Sustainable  Change 


Video  Course 


Overheads 


Continuing  Professionai  Deveiopment 
is  an  educator-driven,  flexible  system 
where  educators  engage  in  planned 
learning  experiences  over  time  that 
result  in  better  and  better  learning  and 
life  experiences  for  students  and 
educators. 


^ Principles  of  Effective  CPD 

Child  & TOUth  Centered.  The  purpose  of  CPO  for  educators  Is  ultimately  to  make  a difference  In  the  learning  and  lives  of 
students.  Any  effective  CPD  system  must  keep  this  point  in  focus. 

Educator/Leamer  Focused.  CPO  is  about  educators  teaming  and  exploring  new  ideas  they  can  then  apply  In  their  own 
practice.  The  educator/leamer  must  In  In  charge"  of  designing  their  own  CPO  expertences  In  ways  to  benefit  their  own  teaming, 
application  and  reflectioa 

In-depth.  Effective  CPD  creates  the  opportunity  for  educators  to  take  the  time  needed  to  work  extensivety  with  new  ideas  and 
Information.  Only  such  In-depth  leam&ig  can  be  adequately  imegrated  Into  practice  In  ways  that  benefit  both  educators  and 
students. 

Continuous.  CPD  never  erxls.  Effective  educators  pursue  teaming  and  growth  continuously.  CPO  systems  should  be 
stnxiurBd  In  a fashion  so  educators  can  perioclically  revisit  and  redesign  those  CPO  experiences  which  support  their  continued 
growth. 

Context  Sensitive.  Every  educator's  professional  experiences  are  unique.  CPO  experiences  should  be  designed  in  light  of 
the  partiouiar  etkirator's  students,  school,  and  district  in  order  to  be  most  effective  arxl  responsive. 

Focused  on  Group  Practice.  Edicators  do  rot  work  alone.  Increasingly,  meetir>g  the  roeds  of  Oregon's  children  and 
youth  require  groups  of  sducators  and  others  to  fogefher  design  effective  learning.  CPO  should  promote  and  provide  expertence 
with  this  Kind  of  Interdependent  group  teaming  and  practice. 

Use  of  Pane i -Validated  Self-Assessment  Assessment  of  the  results  of  CPO  shoUd  be  vested  vrith  the 
educator/leamer.  At  appr^ate  times,  the  educator  collects  evidence  of  the  effect  of  continuing  professional  development  which  is 
then  validated  by  "friendly  critics"  representing  a broader  constituency  of  professionals  and  consumers. 

Research  Oriented.  The  knofwiedge  base  of  teacNr>g  arxl  learning  continues  to  grow  arxl  change  as  a result  of  the  efforts  of 
university-based  arxl  field-based  educators  arxl  community  members.  Effective  CPO  should  draw  upon,  and  in  turn  contribute  to, 
this  growing  knowled^  base. 
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j 

3 ways  of  thinking  about  change  | 

Doing  what  you  are  already  I 

1 doing  better  or  more  efficiently  I 

1 

^ Altering  existing  | 

procedures,  rules  & I 

! requirements  to  enable  I 

I the  school  to  adapt  to  new  I 

j circumstances  or  requirements  | 

ijBH^Restructuring  I 

Changing  fundamental  assumptions,  | 

1 4hHI9  & relationships,  both  within  | 

1 ' the  school  & between  the  school  and  | 

i the  community  I 

1 Conley,  1993  i 

f 

supporting  variables 


personnel 
governance 
teacher  leadership 
working  relations 


enabling 

variables 

"central 

variables^g^^^^^^^^^ 

learning  environment 

technology 

time 

school-community 

relations 
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Results-driven  education. 


...students  must  learn  to  relate  concepts,  theories, 
explanation,  and  procedures,  and  then  integrate 
new  knowledge  with  what  they  already  know. 

To  do  all  this,  students  must  do  more  than  just 
memorize  facts:  they  must  think  about  what  they 
are  learning,  incorporate  new  knowledge  with 
old,  and  apply  what  they  are  learning  to  real  life 
situations.  Learning  basic  skills  is  important,  but 
doesn’t  automatically  translate  into 
understanding. 


U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1994 
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Six  Aims  of  School 

Teaching  children  that  the  exploration  of  ideas  is 
sometimes  difficult,  often  exciting,  and  occasionally  fun. 

Helping  youngsters  leam  how  to  formulate  their  own 
problems  and  how  to  design  the  tactics  and  strategies  to 
solve  them. 

Developing  multiple  forms  of  literacy. 

Teaching  the  importance  of  wonder. 

Helping  the  children  realize  they  are  part  of  a caring 
community. 

Teaching  children  they  have  a unique  and  important 
personal  signature. 


1 
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Restructured  Learning  Environments 


♦ Mixed-age  or  nongraded  primary 

♦ Schools  within  schools  or  "houses" 

♦ Learning  communities:  teachers  learn, 
learners  teach 

♦ Community-based  learning 

♦ Mixed-ability  grouping 

♦ Untracking 


Trends  in  Teaching  & Learning 


' ■ 

- wftde  dass  teiOT  ' 

- ernall  groupsteSsMg;  ‘f' 

-♦  lec^Mra  a«aaitati<5n 

E=:> 

-coaching  | 

••  working  with  better  students 

r — 

-working  with  weaker  students 

« assessenent  based  on  test 

- assessment  based  on 

performance 

L_0 

products,  progress  & effort 

-competitive  social)  structure 

- cooperative  social  structure 

- alt  students  learning:  the  sarn 

E— > 

- different  studlrits  learnirtg) 

things 

different  things 

- primacy  of.  verbal  thinking 

FT 

- integration  of  visual'  & verbal 
thinking 

l=> 

Alternatives 


SUutdancU  without  tiott<UindifaiCM. 


Performance-based  assessments  ask  students  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  and  skills  by  undertaking 
some  type  of  performance  like  writing  an  essay,  conducting 
a soience  experiment. 


Prefects  are  extended  exercises  that  ask  students  to 
generate  problems,  come  up  with  solutions,  and  then 
demonstrate  their  findings. 

PotifoUos  are  long-term  records  of  a student's 
performances. 


eati  6c  uced  tc  cowfranc 
itudetUc,  t6c  fininuvuf  c^ocil  cd  tc  ice 
itudcMid  detMttdfitaic  centcUt  aiitiUed 
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Purpose: 
Designing  Learning ' 


Student  Assessment  For  Learning 
InforrnatErTNeeded  Wavs  to  Generate  Information  ^ 

mci^asmg'precIsionTnnTorm^^ 


0 What  does  s/he  know? 

0 What  does  s/he  want  to  learn? 

B How  does  s/he  like  to  learn? 

m How  does  s/he  learn  best? 

B What  abilities/skills  does  s/he 
bring  to  learn? 


m Criterion  - referenced  scores 
Curriculum-based  scores 
0 Activity-based  assessment  summaries 
Student  inventories 
0 Ml  assessments/interventories 
Student  inventories 
Learning  History  profiles 
n Learning  style  assessments 
Student  inventories 
Learning  History  profiles 
B Norm-referenced  scores 
Criterion-referenced  scores 
Medical  and  therapeutic  assessments 


Family  interviews 
Ml  assessments/inventories 


Historical  Assumptions 
About  Student  Differences 

► Students  are  responsible  for  their  own 
learning. 

► When  students  do  not  learn,  there  Is 
something  wrong  with  them. 

► Schools  must  figure  out  what's  wrong  with  as 
much  precision  as  possible  so  that  students 
can  be  directed  to  the  track,  curriculum, 
teachers  and  classrooms  that  match  their 
learning  ability  profile.  Otherwise,  no  learning 
will  occur 


\ Systemic  Inclusion  is  a process  of  meshing 
\ general  arid  special  education  reform 
\ initiatives  and  strategies  in  order  to  achieve  a 
V unified  systern  of  public  education  that 
I incorporates  all  children  and  youth  as  active, 
M fully  participating  members  of  the  school 
M community;  that  views  diversity  as  the  norm; 
fM  and  that  maintains  a high  quality  education 
III  for  each  student  by  assuring  meaningful 
III  curriculum,  effective  teaching,  and  necessary 

supports. 
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"The  Pyramid  of  Talent 
Development" 
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Spheres  of  Care 
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Self  Non-Human  Life 

^animals 
^plants 
^the  earth 
^recreational  life 


Caring 

Idea 


Caring  for  the 
Inner  Circle 

^ mates  & lovers 
^friends 
colleagues  & neighbors 
^cnjlldren 
^ r i^stu^nts 


World 

^utility 

sical  arrangemetl]ts 
etary  & conservi 
aking  & repairinc 
understanding  & 
appreciating 


Caring  for 
Strangers  & 
Distant 
Others 
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Where  Do  Lessons 
Come  From? 


^ Thenies 

Sources: 

bO(^s 

activity  centers 
ceoptes*  coilection$ 
sc^ooievents 
subject  areas 
processes 
bl^  Issues 
objects  from  borne 
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special  Education 

Dianne  L.  Ferguson,  Ph.D.,  & Ginevra  Ralph,  M.S. 


Special  education  emerged  as  a field  in 
the  twenty  years  or  so  spanning  the  turn 
of  the  century  in  conjunction  with  the  emer- 
gence of  compulsory  education  laws.  The 
increasing  student  diversity  that  resulted 
from  the  requirement  that  all  children  at- 
tend school  so  challenged  teachers,  school 
systems,  and  educational  conventions  that 
“special”  education  emerged  to  accommo- 
date those  students  who  did  not  seem  to 
“fit”  current  practices  (Ferguson,  1987; 
Hoffman,  1975;  Sarason  & Doris,  1979). 
That  essential  responsibility  has  remained 
largely  unchanged  until  now.  Special  edu- 
cation quickly  became  a parallel  discipline 
and  organizational  structure  within  Ameri- 
can public  education,  designed  to  provide 
adapted  curriculum  and  teaching  to  stu- 
dents who  had  either  failed— or  were  likely 
to  fail— in  the  “mainstream”  of  compulsory 
public  education.  Over  time,  special  educa- 
tion created  its  own  specialized  curriculum 
approaches  which  came  to  support  a bur- 
geoning number  of  subspecialities,  each 
matching  curriculum  and  teaching  strate- 
gies to  ability  and  performance  characteris- 
tics of  an  identifiable  group  of  children  or 
youth.  The  more  unusual  the  student’s  char- 
acteristics, the  more  specialized  the  inter- 
vention and  the  teacher  that  provided  that 
intervention  (Sarason  & Doris,  1979). 


As  a field,  special  education  received  full 
professional  legitimacy  and  procedural 
power  with  the  passage  of  comprehensive 
federal  legislation  in  1974.  The  landmark 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  (EHA,  P.L  94-142),  reauthorized  and 
updated  as  the  Individuals  with  Disabili- 
ties Education  Act  (IDEA,  P.L.  101-476)  in 
1990,  mandated  a free,  appropriate,  public 
education  for  all  children  and  youth,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  or  severity  of  their  dis- 
ability. Until  1974,  many  potential  students 
with  more  severe  and  multiple  developmen- 
tal disabilities  had  been  “excused”  from  the 
requirements  of  compulsory  education  be- 
cause they  were  believed  incapable  of  learn- 
ing; believed  to  require  primarily  custodial 
care;  and  believed  to  need  protection  from 
the  eyes  and  possible  taunts  of  nondisabled 
or  less  disabled  peers  (Berry,  1931;  Hoff- 
man, 1975;  Kirk  & Johnson,  1951;  Wallin, 
1966).  These  newest  members  of  the  school 
community,  like  their  more  able  predeces- 
sors early  in  the  century,  challenged  the 
current  teachers  in  both  general  and  spe- 
cial education,  spawning  still  more  special- 
izations within  the  field  (Perske  & Smith, 
1977;  Thomas,  1977).  In  current  times,  spe- 
cial education  in  the  1990s  faces  dramatic 
changes.  Like  American  public  education 
in  general,  recent  and  current  schooling 
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Special  Educatjon 
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reform  agendas  challenge  the  discipline 
special  education  to  reinvent  itself 

Education  and  Training 

The  current  climate  of  reform  in  education 
has  included  a focus  on  changes  in  teacher 
preparation,  especially  for  general  education 
teachers.  Proposals,  and  critiques,  range 
from  changing  the  status  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration from  undergraduate  to  graduate  (The 
Holmes  Group,  1986;  Tom,  1985),  to  alter- 
natives for  university  preparation 
(Grossman,  1990;  The  Holmes  Group,  1986) 
to  having  university  teacher  educators  who 
are  also  responsible  for  area  classrooms  of 
public  school  students.  Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  teacher  preparation 
reform  proposals  is  that  of  John  Goodlad 
and  colleagues  (Goodlad,  1990;  Goodlad, 
Soder,  & Sirotnik,  1990a;  Goodlad,  Soder, 
& Sirotnik,  1990b)  whose  lengthy  analysis 
offers  19  postulates  for  improving  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers. 

In  both  special  education  and  general 
education,  recommendations  involve  a 
broadened  definition  of  teacher  roles  and 
capacities,  including  multi-theoretical  flu- 
ency, creative  problem-solving,  self-manage- 
ment, peer  cooperation  and  collaboration, 
and  ongoing  professional  growth  (Baumgart 
& Ferguson,  1991;  Goodlad,  1990).  Teach- 
ers must  be  better  prepared  and  supported 
to  become  technically  competent  and  re- 
flective educators,  able  to  work  with  wider 
student  diversity  and  to  achieve  more  and 
more  complex  student  outcomes  (Grimmett 
& Erickson,  1988;  Sarason,  1993;  Schon, 
1983). 

Special  educators  involved  in  the  blend- 
ing of  general  and  special  education  reforms 
find  their  roles  shifting  from  designated 
provider  of  specialized  knowledge  and  ser- 
vices to  a more  generic  teacher  of  diverse 


groups  of  students  working  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  teachers  to  share  areas  of 
expertise  and  interest  toward  the  learning 
benefit  of  all  the  students  (Ferguson,  1993; 
Roach,  1993).  In  order  to  support  these 
changes  in  teacher  roles,  universities  are 
restructuring  their  initial  preparation  pro- 
grams to  better  integrate  content  from  the 
traditionally  separate  fields.  Some  programs 
accomplish  this  by  requiring  teachers  to  take 
courses  and  field-based  experiences  in  both 
general  and  special  education,  usually  end- 
ing with  some  kind  of  dual  certification. 

In  a small  number  of  more  experimental 
programs,  however,  students  receive  prepa- 
ration that  is  more  integrated  into  a single 
focus  on  meeting  the  learning  needs  of  the 
full  range  of  students,  including  students 
who  are  currently  gifted  and  talented 

or  disabled. 

Licensure,  Certification,  and 
Continuing  Education 

Consistent  with  the  overriding  categorical 
approach  of  special  education  organization 
and  practice,  the  licensure  of  practitioners 
has  been  largely  categorical  in  nature.  For 
each  identified  disability  requiring  special 
education  services,  the  field  has  created  a 
matching  teacher.  Thus,  teachers  were  typi- 
cally certified  to  teach  a single  disability  cat- 
egory (unless,  of  course,  they  collected  mul- 
tiple certificates  or  endorsements).  Thus, 
special  educators  were  certified  to  teach  stu- 
dents with  learning  disabilities,  orthopedic 
impairments,  visual  impairments,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  or  mental  retardation. 
Within  some  of  these  disability  categories, 
licenses  were  further  delineated  according 
to  level,  generating  teachers  of  students  with 
mild  mental  retardation  as  well  as  moderate, 
severe,  profound  retardation  ox  severe  emotional 
disturbance.  The  assumption  that  service 
should  be  tied  to  person  and  place  natu- 
rally created  difficulties  for  a small  num- 
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ber  of  students  who  possessed  multiple  dis- 
abilities. Should  the  student  with  both  sig- 
nificant orthopedic  impairments  and  cog- 
nitive impairments  be  taught  by  the  “physi- 
cally handicapped  teacher”  or  the  “mentally 
retarded  teacher”  (as  educators  came  to  la- 
bel themselves  in  day-to<lay  conversation)? 
Vi^at  should  be  done  with  the  student  who 
has  both  severe  retardation  and  severe  be- 
havioral and  emotional  disorders? 

Some  states  are  restructuring  their 
licensure  systems,  moving  away  from  cat- 
egorical systems  toward  licenses  that  focus 
on  working  with  a full  range  of  students 
within  particular  age-ranges.  Thus  the  tra- 
ditional K-12  special  education  license  is 
becoming  reconceptualized  as  an  endorse- 
ment on  an  elementary,  middle  years,  or 
secondary  basic  teaching  license. 

In  addition  to  basic  licensure  according 
to  disability  category,  special  education  has 
also  developed  a system  of  further  special- 
ization, also  tied  to  specific  disabilities  or 
conditions.  Teachers  with  “emotional  dis- 
turbance” or  “mental  retardation”  certifi- 
cates might  later  acquire  additional  special- 
ization in  autism  or  behavioral  interven- 
tion, giving  rise  to  the  itinerant  consultant, 
who  might  be  a “behavior  consultant,”  “au- 
tism specialist,”  or  “vision  specialist.” 

Although  preparation  programs  have 
differed  somewhat,  depending  upon  the 
state  granting  the  license,  generally  speak- 
ing, special  education  personnel  preparation 
has  been  solidly  grounded  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  disability  and  learning  difference. 
Although  a variety  of  theoretical  approaches 
have  been  available  and  popular  at  various 
times  in  the  history  of  special  education, 
the  field  has  been  dominated  by  behavioral 
theory,  especially  applied  behavioral  analy- 
sis (Ferguson,  1987).  Preservice  students  typi- 
cally take  a variety  of  courses  focused  on 
student  characteristics  and  different  disabil- 
ity categories,  followed  by  a series  of  meth- 
ods courses.  Once  licensed,  special  educa- 


tors, like  their  general  education  counter- 
parts, continue  to  take  focused  courses  and 
attend  special  education  inservices  on  the 
expectation  that  their  knowledge  and  skills 
are  thereby  continuously  updated. 

Contributions  to 
Interdisciplinary  Practice 

In  a specific  sense,  then,  the  contributions 
of  special  education  to  interdisciplinary 
practice  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities only  slowly  emerged  in  relatively 
recent  history.  Prior  to  public  education  as- 
suming responsibility  for  students  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities— especially  those 
with  moderate  and  severe  developmental 
disabilities— special  education  for  such  stu- 
dents, when  it  existed  at  all,  more  frequently 
occurred  in  special  schools  and  clinics  ad- 
ministered by  other  branches  of  social  ser- 
vice, siich  as  medicine  or  health  and  hu- 
man services. 

Assessment 

In  a very  real  and  powerful  sense,  special 
educators  have  always  borne  the  responsi- 
bility of  educating  those  students  deemed 
not  to  “fit”  general  education.  Prior  to  EHA, 
the  procedures  for  identifying  students 
shifted  from  being  idiosyncratic  and  phe- 
nomenological to  more  scientific  and  pre- 
cise approaches.  The  emergence  of  intelli- 
gence testing  in  the  early  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury greatly  aided  this  effort  (Anderson, 
1917;  Gesell,  1925;  Gould,  1981).  More 
important,  however,  was  the  pattern  of  iden- 
tification established;  precise  identification 
of  a student’s  abilities  and  deficits  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  identify  both  the  corre- 
sponding curriculum  and  teaching  objec- 
tives, and  the  expected  learning  accomplish- 
mentS/(Go^‘^^‘'‘^>  Mitchell,  1916; 
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Wallin,  1924).  Thus,  one  popular  textbook 
(Perry,  1960)  devoted  to  educating  the 
“trainable”  student  urged  development  of 
programs  that  emphasized  self-care,  social- 
ization, and  expressive  skills.  Follow-up 
studies  during  the  same  period  revealed  that 
nearly  half  of  such  students  entered  insti- 
tutions immediately  after  leaving  school 
(Scheerenberger,  1983). 

After  the  passage  of  EHA,  the  essential 
pattern  for  identification  of  both  students 
eligible  for  special  education,  and  the  ser- 
vices they  required,  remained  largely  un- 
changed. The  identification  of  a student’s 
abilities  and  disabilities  must  be  determined 
by  more  than  intelligence  testing  alone,  stu- 
dents must  be  assessed  with  regard  to  all 
areas  of  possible  deficit,  and  they  must  be 
tested  with  instruments  that  are  both  cul- 
turally and  racially  sensitive  and  do  not 
punish  them  for  known  disabilities.  Thus, 
for  example,  a student  with  an  obvious 
motor  impairment  should  not  be  assessed 
with  intelligence  tests  that  require  motor 
performance.  In  the  years  since  EHA,  spe- 
cial educators  have  developed  a range  of 
other  supporting  assessment  strategies  de- 
signed not  only  to  confirm  the  presence  of 
a disability  that  is  interfering  with  learn- 
ing, but  to  direct  special  educators  more 
precisely  in  the  kinds  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  approaches  that  will  best  serve  the 
remediation  effort  These  assessment  forms 
range  from  criterion-referenced  instruments 
to  curriculum-based  assessment  approaches 
(Guess,  Horner,  Utley,  Holvoet,  Maxon, 
Tucker  & Warren,  1978),  and  various  kinds 
of  functional  assessment  (O’Neill,  Horner, 
Albin,  Storey  & Sprague,  1990;  Ferguson, 
Willis,  Rivers,  Meyer,  Young  & Dalman,  in 
press).  There  is  also  a growing  number  of 
home-,  community-,  and  peer-referenced  as- 
sessment approaches  (e.g.,  Ferguson  & 
Meyer,  1991;  Hunt,  Cornelius,  Leventhal, 
Miller,  Murray  & Stoner,  1990;  Turnbull, 
1991). 


Despite  the  dramatic  range  of  disabili- 
ties—and  abilities— possessed  by  special 
education’s  students,  especially  after  the 
implementation  of  EHA,  the  overriding 
purpose  of  special  education  remained  con- 
stant: Try  to  remediate  deficits  in  develop- 
ment and  performance,  repair  pathologies, 
and  otherwise  ameliorate  the  effects  of  im- 
pairment and  disability  so  that  students 
might  function  as  normally  as  possible  and 
learn  to  their  fullest  potential.  This  logic  is 
most  clearly  captured  in  the  requirements 
of  the  Individual  Education  Plan  (lEP) 
which  requires  a description  of  a student’s 
current  abilities  and  a detailed  plan  of  how 
special  educators  will  change  that  ability  in 
the  direction  of  the  generar^ducation  re-  ' 
quirements  and  typical  peer  performance. 

Curriculum 

The  overriding  logic  of  special  education— 
to  identify  those  students  who  do  not  fit, 
figure  out  what  is  wrong,  and  fix  the  prob- 
lem—naturally  led  to  the  development  of  a 
separate,  parallel  system  of  special  educa- 
tion. Previously,  the  categorical  nature  of 
the  assessment  process  (Does  the  child  have 
a disability?  What  is  it?  Does  it  interfere 
with  the  child’s  ability  to  benefit  from  gen- 
eral education?)  further  elaborated  the  spe- 
cial education  system  into  separate  class- 
rooms and  schools,  frequently  physically 
distant  from  public  schools,  that  were 
staffed  by  special  education  teachers,  assis- 
tants, and  related  professional  staff 
(Whipple,  1927).  Districts  without  the  re- 
sources to  create  segregated  schools  typically 
offered,  as  an  alternative,  self-contained 
classrooms  and  parallel  use  of  other  school 
facilities  (such  as  the  library,  gyna,  cafete- 
ria, and  even  playground). 

Despite  repeated  critiques  of  separate 
education,  beginning  with  the  efficacy  stud- 
ies of  the  1960s  (Dunn,  1968;  Lilly,  1970; 
Reynolds,  1962;  Taylor,  1988;  Shapiro,  Loeb 
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& Bowermaster,  1993),  the  practical  inter- 
pretation of  “appropriate  education” 
quickly  became  “appropriate  placement  on 
the  continuum  of  services”  where  each  ser- 
vice was  tied  to  a particular  location.  The 
more  intense  the  services  required  to  reme- 
diate or  ameliorate  disability,  the  more  dis- 
tant from  general  education  environments, 
and  the  greater  distance  needed  to  travel  to 
eventually  return  to  that  environment  (Tay- 
lor, 1988). 

Once  identified  and  placed,  whether  lo- 
cally or  regionally,  the  services  offered  spe- 
cial education  students  were  as  closely  tied 
to  their  determined  disability  as  was  their 
placement  in  the  educational  system.  Each 
location  along  the  continuum  of  special 
places  “matched”  a set  of  curricular  objec- 
tives, specialized  teaching  and  management 
strategies,  and  preferred  materials. 

Along  with  these  shifts  in  curriculum 
and  teaching  came  new  calls  to  reconsider 
where  special  education  services  should  be 
housed  within  public  education.  Efforts  to 
“mainstream”  during  the  1970s,  driven  in 
large  part  by  the  disproportionate  number 
of  poor,  nonwhite,  and  non-English-speak- 
ing students  in  special  education  classrooms 
(Dickie,  1982;  Mercer,  1973),  had  not  sub- 
stantially altered  the  separate  special  educa- 
tion service  delivery  system  (Macmillan, 
Jones  & Meyers,  1976).  The  1980s  revisited 
mainstreaming  with  new  calls  to  integrate 
all  special  education  services  into  the  main- 
stream of  public  education  (Certo,  Haring 
& York,  1984;  Stainback  & Stainback,  1985). 

Later  initiatives  in  special  education  have 
called  for  the  integration  of  students  with 
disabilities  into  the  general  education  class- 
rooms. Current  reforms  in  special  educa- 
tion have  rapidly  shifted  to  calls  for  “re- 
thinking” (Wang,  Reynolds,  & Walberg, 
1986),  “restructuring”  (Reynolds,  Wang, 
Walberg,  1987;  Skrtic,  1987),  and  moving 
“beyond  special  education”  (Gartner  & 
Lipsky,  1987).  Integration  and  mainstream- 


ing-resulting all  too  often  in  mere  physi- 
cal presence  of  students  with  disabilities  and 
their  teachers— has  led  to  new  calls  for  full 
learning  membership  and  inclusion  of  both 
special  educators  and  students  with  disabili- 
ties into  the  life  of  the  broader  school  com- 
munity (Ferguson,  in  press;  Forest  & 
Pearpoint,  1991;  Fullwood,  1990).  The  ex- 
perience of  integration  taught  some  special 
educators  the  limits  of  tolerated  presence 
for  producing  the  educational  outcomes 
sought  for  children  and  youth  with  any 
kind  of  disability.  To  b»4m  effective  learn- 
ing context— if  full  inclusion  and  member- 
ship are  ever  to  be  realized — schools  them- 
selves must  be  dramatically  reformed 
(Pearman,  Huang,  Barnhart  & Mellblom, 
1992). 

The  agenda  for  special  education  in  the 
1990s  is  to  increase  efforts  to  achieve  inclu- 
sion of  children  and  adolescents  who  have 
disabilities.  Not  only  will  inclusion  involve 
all  levels  of  the  educational  system,  but  in- 
dividuals at  each  level  must  engage  in  the 
“phenomenology  of  change”  (Fullen,  1991), 
in  both  what  they  do  and  what  they  experi- 
ence in  schools  (Peck,  1993),  in  order  to 
avoid  such  incomplete  results  as  “class 
within  a class”  (Salisbury,  Palombar  & 
Hollowood,  1993)  or  “bubble  kids” 
(Ferguson  et  al.,  1993;  Schnorr,  1990).  De- 
spite some  continuing  debates  about  stu- 
dent outcomes  (Buswell  & Schaffner,  1992; 
Strully  & Strully,  1989),  there  is  an  emerg- 
ing consensus  that  successful  inclusion  must 
address  both  learning  and  the  social  experi- 
ences of  students  in  a balanced  way  (Brown, 
Schwartz,  Uduari-Solner,  Kampschroer, 
Johnson,  Jorgensen  & Gruenwald,  1991; 
Ferguson,  Meyer,  Jeanchild,  Juniper  & 
Zingo,  1992;  Giangreco,  Dennis,  Cloninger, 
Edelman  & Schattman,  1993;  Jorgenson, 
1992;  Salisbury  et  al.,  1993;  Stainback  & 
Stainback,  1992). 

One  theme  in  the  current  reform  dis- 
cussion involves  moving  away  from  the  con- 
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nection  between  disability  category  and  ser- 
vice. Some  states  (e.g.,  Vermont  and  Oregon) 
have  changed  special  education  funding  pat- 
terns in  order  to  begin  disassociating  fund- 
ing from  disability  categories.  General  and 
special  educators  are  working  together  to 
integrate  and  include  students  previously 
receiving  services  in  pull-out  or  entirely  sepa- 
rate educational  environments.  They  are  de- 
veloping a new  appreciation  for  the  appli- 
cability of  many  traditional  special  educa- 
tion curricula  and  teaching  strategies  to  a 
wide  variety  of  children  and  youth  who  do 
not  meet  special  education  eligibility  re- 
quirements. Conversely,  special  educators 
are  becoming  more  familiar  with  effective 
general  education  curriculum  and  teaching 
practices  that  well  complement  their  own 
familiar  tools  and  approaches. 

This  gradual  erasing  of  distinctions  be- 
tween effective  general-  and  special-educa- 
tion teaching  approaches,  as  well  as  the 
newly  emerging  blends  of  these  tradition- 
ally separate  approaches,  may  eventually 
change  how  the  field  thinks  about  the  spe- 
cial education  student.”  Already  in  some 
schools  and  classrooms,  children  and  youth 
do  not  have  to  demonstrate  a disability  m 
order  to  “qualify”  to  receive  benefit  from 
either  special  educators  or  their  special 
knowledge  and  teaching  tools.  In  countries 
like  Iceland  and  Denmark,  the  shift  away 
from  tying  resources  to  categories  of  dis- 
ability toward  making  resources  available 
to  students  according  to  their  learning 
needs,  preferences,  and  achievement  has  al- 
ready been  formalized  in  national  policies. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  labels— 
naming  differences  seems  to  be  an  estab- 
lished human  pattern.  What  maybe  emerg- 
ing in  education,  however,  is  a situation  in 
which  labels  do  not  determine  where  stu- 
dents can  learn  or  the  kinds  of  resource  sup- 
ports, curriculum,  or  teaching  approaches 
that  are  available  to  them.  Whether  or  not 
this  direction  becomes  dominant  is  impos- 


sible to  predict.  There  are  other  strong  move- 
ments to  legitimize  new  disability  catego- 
ries and  maintain  separate  environments  for 
some  classes  of  students  (especially  students 
identified  as  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
or  deaf). 

Having  demonstrated  that  special 
education’s  newest  students  could  indeed 
learn,  proponents  and  practitioners  of  the 
resultant  instructional  technology  began  to 
question  whether  learning  was  enough  of 
an  accomplishment  for  schools  to  achieve 
for  students.  New  calls  to  make  school  rel- 
evant to  students’  future  lives  (Brown, 
Nietupski,  & Hamre-Nietupski,  1976;  Tho- 
mas, 1977)  led  to  new  “functional”  curricu- 
lum approaches  that  focused  more  on  en- 
suring that  students  could  actually  use  their 
learning  in  their  lives  outside  of  school 
(Guess  & Helmstetter,  1986;  Sailor  & Guess, 
1983;  Wilcox  & Bellamy,  1982),  sometimes 
by  moving  the  activity  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing to  community  environments  and  natu- 
rally occurring  times  (Hamre-Nietupski, 
Nietupski,  Bates  & Maurer,  1982;  Horner, 
McDonnell  & Bellamy,  1986;  Sailor, 
Halvorsen,  Anderson,  Goetz,  Gee  & 
Doering,  1986). 

Case  Example 

This  account  of  Alex’s  involvement  with 
special  education,  although  occurring  in  the 
very  recent  past,  captures  the  kinds  of 
changes  that  typify  special  education  in  the 
1990s  Not  all  students  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities  experience  either  the  same 
constellation  of  educational  needs  as  Alex 
or  the  changes  in  delivery  of  services.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  various  ways,  more  and  more 
of  special  education’s  students,  regardless 
of  their  label,  are  experiencing  changes  in 
how  school  happens  and  what  it  accom- 
plishes. 
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History 

While  playing  on  the  beach  at  age  2,  Alex 
was  caught  by  an  unexpectedly  large  wave 
and  almost  drowned.  After  a period  of  re- 
cuperation, Alex  and  his  family  discovered 
the  experience  had  left  him  with  multiple 
impairments  and  disabilities.  He  has  very 
limited  voluntary  movement,  uses  a gas- 
trointestinal tube  for  nutrition,  and  requires 
intermittent  suctioning  to  sustain  adequate 
breathing.  He  acquired  a number  of  offi- 
cial labels,  including  profound  mental  retar- 
dation, severe  orthopedic  impairment,  and  func- 
tional blindness.  He  is  also  nonverbal  and 
has  very  limited  communication  using  other 
modes  of  expression. 

Despite  efforts  to  incorporate  Alex  and 
his  care  into  their  family  life,  by  age  6 the 
challenges  were  too  great  for  Alex’s  family 
to  manage  his  care  alone.  Options  available 
at  the  time,  however,  precluded  hiring  in- 
home  assistance,  and  there  were  no  foster 
homes  available  in  Alex’s  rural  coastal  town 
that  could  manage  his  level  of  care.  With 
profound  reluctance,  Alex’s  parents  agreed 
to  allow  Alex  to  move  into  a geriatric  nurs- 
ing home  in  a city  ninety  miles  away.  The 
facility  met  criteria  for  funding  and  served 
eighty  senior  citizens  in  addition  to  four 
other  children. 

Intervention 

Alex  attended  school  for  the  first  time  in 
his  new  community.  School  district  assess- 
ments confirmed  that  he  was  disabled  in 
ways  that  were  likely  to  affect  his  ability  to 
benefit  from  school  and  recommended 
placement  in  a self-contained  classroom  of 
similarly  labeled  primary-aged  students  op- 
erated by  a county-wide  intermediate  school 
district.  The  classroom  was  located  in  a 
nearby  elementary  school,  but  not  the 
school  located  a block  from  the  nursing 
facility;  this  necessitated  special  transporta- 
tion. Alex  was  also  assigned  the  services  of 


a number  of  support  staff  who  worked  ei- 
ther for  the  county-wide  district  or  a multi- 
county regional  program.  Specialists  in- 
cluded a physical  therapist,  speech  thera- 
pist, augmentative  communication  special- 
ist, and  a vision  specialist.  A third  educa- 
tional assistant  was  assigned  to  the  class- 
room, in  addition  to  the  two  already  there, 
in  order  to  provide  the  extra  supports  ev- 
eryone believed  Alex  required.  Alex’s  home 
county  reimbursed  his  new  county  for  his 
educational  costs. 

Because  of  the. drip  tube  feeding  sched- 
ule at  the  nursing  facility,  Alex  arrived  at 
school  mid-morning,  usually  when  his  class- 
mates were  on  their  way  to  recess.  When 
there  was  time,  one  of  the  assistants  would 
take  Alex  to  join  his  classmates.  Recess  was 
followed  by  an  hour  of  stimulation  activi- 
ties for  Alex  in  a special  corner  of  the  room 
while  his  classmates  pursued  other  learn- 
ing activities.  After  the  stimulation  activi- 
ties were  completed,  Alex  typically  joined 
one  of  the  other  learning  groups,  sometimes 
participating,  sometimes  just  watching.  Af- 
ter a session  of  switch  practice  on  the  com- 
puter, Alex  remained  in  the  classroom  while 
his  classmates  went  to  lunch  at  their  spe- 
cial table  in  the  cafeteria.  Early  on,  Alex 
also  went  to  the  cafeteria  to  sit  at  the  class 
table  and  taste  some  of  the  foods,  but  the 
special  education  teacher  believed  his  par- 
ticipation not  to  be  very  image-enhancing 
or  productive.  She  arranged  for  Alex  to  have 
his  schedule  of  physical  therapy  activities 
and  time  on  the  supine  stander  in  the  quiet 
classroom  while  the  rest  of  the  class  went 
to  lunch. 

Alex  rejoined  his  classmates  for  after- 
lunch toothbrushing,  grooming,  and  other 
personal  hygiene  needs.  The  last  hour  and 
a half  of  the  day  typically  involved  art  ac- 
tivities with  fourth-grade  peer  tutors  who 
came  to  the  self-contained  classroom,  fol- 
lowed by  a mail  delivery  job  Alex  shared 
with  two  other  classmates,  and  then  twenty 
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minutes  of  language  during  a closing  circle 
time.  Alex  left  school  at  two  o’clock,  re- 
turned home,  was  changed  into  pajamas, 
and  attached  to  his  drip  feeder  until  nine 
the  next  morning.  Occasionally,  Alex  was 
taken  to  the  sitting  room  to  visit  with  other 
residents  and  participate  in  the  various  op- 
portunities arranged  by  the  activities  direc- 
tor. 

During  his  three  years  at  this  nursing 
facility  and  school,  Alex’s  family  tried  to 
visit  at  least  twice  each  month,  but  they 
began  to  feel  more  and  more  distant  from 
Alex.  Although  they  missed  Alex  deeply,  and 
wanted  him  to  be  nearer  home,  they  be- 
lieved they  were  making  the  best  decisions 
they  could  within  the  current  resource  con- 
straints and  service  options.  Still,  at  lEP- 
related  meetings  Alex’s  mother  reported 
feeling  that  the  nursing  facility  and  school 
staffs  were  coming  to  know  her  son  better 
than  she  did,  and  she  deferred  all  educa- 
tional decisions  to  them. 

Three  years  after  beginning  school,  some 
of  the  adults  in  Alex’s  daily  life  began  ask- 
ing different  questions;  Why  does  he  always 
have  to  be  late  to  school?  Why  can’t  he 
spend  more  time  in  general  education  class- 
rooms? Is  his  educational  program  effec- 
tive? What  is  the  quality  of  his  life  outside 
of  school?  Does  his  schooling  relate  to  his 
life?  Does  he  have  any  friends?  Is  his  family 
interested  or  is  he  a ward  of  the  state?  Why 
does  he  have  to  live  so  far  from  home?  Is 
school  really  “working”  for  Alex? 

Answers  began  to  emerge.  Encouraged 
by  Alex’s  teacher  and  parents,  a graduate 
student  investigated  what  might  have 
changed  during  the  three  years  of  Alex’s 
residence  in  the  city,  in  hopes  of  discover- 
ing new  options,  and  possibly  even  re 
sources,  that  might  result  in  a change  for 
Alex.  Although  much  had  not  changed, 
there  had  been  one  important  change  in 
personnel  in  Alex’s  home  community.  A 
new  case  manager  not  only  listened  to  the 


questions,  but  asked  more.  The  combined 
result  of  different  people  questioning  both 
the  status  quo  and  imagining  new  possi- 
bilities resulted  in  Alex  returning  to  a nurs- 
ing facility  near  his  parents’  home  and  the. 
neighborhood  elementary  school. 

The  school  district  had  a longstanding 
policy  of  supporting  all  students  learning 
in  general  education  classrooms  and  as- 
signed Alex  to  Ms.  Peters’  class.  They  also 
pfQYidcd  an  educational  assistant.  h^s..Pe 
ters  taught  a multi-age,  mixed  ability  class- 
room, using  a wide  variety  of  teaching  strat- 
egies-from  tested  to  innovative-to  imple- 
ment an  activity-rich  curriculum.  District 
administrators  expected  to  have  to  plead 
Alex’s  case  with  Ms.  Peters,-b«t  she  surprised 
all  involved  with  her  genuine  excitement 
about  including  Alex  in  her  room.  She  pre- 
pared classmates  for  his  arrival  in  mid- 
spring by  explaining  his  accident,  but 
mostly  by  emphasizing  that  as  a result  he 
had  been  away  from  home  for  three  years. 

By  the  time  he  arrived,  everyone  was  eager 

to  celebrate  his  return. 

Ms.  Peters  was  a confident  and  creative 
teacher  who  was  already  skillful  at  tailor- 
ing her  teaching  to  all  27  different  students 
already  in  her  room.  Still,  she  realized  Alex 
would  be  a unique  challenge  and  eagerly 
accepted  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
district  special  education  support  teacher 
and  a university-sponsored  special  project 
focusing  on  validating  innovative  educa- 
tional practices  for  children  like  Alex.  These 
specialized  supports  complemented  Ms. 
Peters’  basic  teaching  approaches  and  strat- 
egies. The  team  began  by  trying  to  incorpo- 
rate Alex  in  all  classroom  activities  as  an 
assessment  approach  to  discover  what  he 
liked,  how  to  best  assist  him  physically,  what 
he  could  do  without  assistance,  how  peers 
and  other  adults  might  react  to  him,  and 
which  school  and  community  activities  he 
might  best  be  able  to  participate  in  actively. 
Quickly  information  began  to  emerge. 
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Alex  seemed  happiest  and  most  alert  when 
surrounded  by  the  chatter  and  hubbub  of 
other  students.  Classmates  in  his  coopera- 
tive learning  groups  became  adept  at  creat- 
ing meaningful  participation  for  Alex  in 
class  projects  and  activities,  responding  to 
differences  in  his  facial  expressions,  sounds, 
and  smiles.  They  also  discovered  how  best 
to  assist  him  when  it  was  necessary.  They 
competed  to  bring  snacks  that  Alex  might 
share  and  became  efficient  at  assisting  Alex 
to  use  his  extra  equipment  and  supports. 
The  assistant  explored  ways  to  use  dial-a- 
ride  services  so  that  Alex  could  join  class- 
mates on  weekend  outings  and  taught  his 
classmates  the  route  to  his  nursing  facility 
so  they  could  visit  him  on  weekends  and 
after  school.  By  the  end  of  the  school  year 
Alex  surprised  everyone  by  reliably  raising 
his  hand  to  indicate  a definite  “yes”  and 
moving  his  hand  sideways  to  indicate  “no” 
when  presented  with  choices.  His  response 
to  and  understanding  of  things  people  were 
saying  also  seemed  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  previously  thought,  leading  Ms.  Pe- 
ters and  the  specialist  support  team  to  de- 
sign new  assessments  and  information  sys- 
tems to  validate  their  hunches. 

Shortly  after  entering  fourth  grade  the 
following  fall,  Alex  needed  major  spinal  sur- 
gery, resulting  in  many  weeks  of  missed 
school.  His  teacher  and  classmates  contin- 
ued to  design  learning  projects  that  included 
him.  The  classroom  assistant  escorted  ro- 
tating small  groups  to  the  nursing-home, 
bringing  ongoing  classroom  projects  to  Alex 
until  his  recuperation  was  complete.  Nurs- 
ing facility  staff  agreed  to  help  Alex  with 
his  homework  and  other  homebound  as- 
signments, keeping  him  as  connected  as 
possible  with  both  the  classroom  and  his 
unique  learning  agenda. 

Alex’s  return  to  his  home  community 
has  rekindled  the  family  membership  and 
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community  caring  that  supported  him  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  after  his  accident. 
His  involvement  in  the  fourth  grade  is  one 
important  aspect  of  the  community  caring 
and  support  that  Alex,  and  many  other  stu- 
dents, sorely  need.  His  classmates  think  of 
him  as  part  of  the  class  and  miss  him  when 
he  is  absent. 

Alex  is  working  on  many  of  the  same 
learning  goals  he  began  in  the  special  edu- 
cation classroom:  communicating  what  he 
knows,  wants,  and  dislikes;  improving  the 
consistency  and  quality  of  his  rrwotor  abili- 
ties so  he  can  participate  in  more  ways  in 
all  kinds  of  routines  and  learning  activi- 
ties; making  and  communicating  his 
choices;  and  maintaining  his  general  health 
and  fitness.  Perhaps  as  important  as  what 
Alex  is  doing  is  the  context.  Fourth  grade 
is  quite  different  from  his  self-contained 
classroom.  Ms.  Peters  is  his  teacher,  despite 
not  being  officially  licensed  to  teach  stu- 
dents with  the  kinds  of  differences  Alex 
brings  to  her  classroom.  (She  “stepped  up” 
with  her  class  in  order  to  follow  all  of  them, 
including  Alex,  through  another  year  of 
growth  and  achievement.)  She  accomplishes 
this  role  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  ad- 
ditional technical  information  offered  by 
special  educators^  therapists,  and  other  spe- 
cialists on  the  interdisciplinary  team  and 
with  the  firm  conviction  and  permission 
to  be  the  leader  in  synthesizing  these  dif- 
fering bits  of  information  and  knowledge 
into  the  activities  and  agendas  of  her  fourth 
grade  class.  Alex,  like  his  classmates,  also 
benefits  from  the  teaching  of  the  27  other 
fourth  graders  in  the  class.  Ms.  Peters,  the 
assistant,  and  the  special  educator  together 
pursue  professional  development  opportu- 
nities offered  by  their  district,  the  state  de- 
partment, and  the  local  university,  to  bet- 
ter serve  this  most  diverse  group  of  students. 
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Summary 

As  educational  reform  continues  to  pursue 
a variety  of  agendas  designed  to  improve 
both  the  responsiveness  and  effectiveness 
of  public  education,  the  discipline  of  spe- 
cial education  is  also  undergoing  substan- 
tive and  systemic  change.  Historically,  re- 
forms in  special  education  emphasized  the 
development  of  more  specialized  services 
and  subspecialities  designed  to  respond  to 
more  and  more  categories  of  disability 
among  school  children  and  youth.  While 
this  pattern  continues  in  some  subfields  of 
the  discipline,  other  increasingly  dominant 
reforms  emphasize  the  merging  of  special 
and  general  education  disciplinary  knowl- 
edge and  practice,  reinventing  special  edu- 
cation and  special  educators  in  the  process. 
Although  many  debates  continue,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  all  the  outcomes  of 
current  change  efforts,  it  does  seem  clear 
that  special  education  in  the  21st  century 
will  have  acquired  new  meanings  and  spe- 
cial educators  new  roles  in  American  pub- 
lic education. 
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HOW  SYSTEMIC  ARE  OUR  SYSTEMIC  REFORMS?' 


by 


Dianne  L.  Ferguson 


"troduction 

fy 

! A remarkable  amount  has  changed  in  education  over  the  last  twenty  5'e^s.  My  own  pbrspective 
iTthese  changes  emerges  both  from  my  experiences  as  an  educator  and  as  a parent.  My  son  Ian,  only 
-ed  access  to  public  education  after  the  passage  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
“vL,-94-142)  because  our  local  public  educators  believed  that  the  type,  degree  and  multiplicity  of  his 
labilities  meant  he  was  unable  to  learn  enough  to  warrant  participation  in  schooling.  Access  to 
^'ublic  schools,  however,  did  not  then  necessarily  mean  access  to  a public  education.  Our  son,  like 
ousands  of  other  children  and  youth  with  significant  disabilities,  experienced  separate  classrooms, 
,, Separate  curricula,  separate  materials,  and  different  teachers  than  all  other  participants  in  public 
ichooling. 

-hr 

Although  mainstreaming  had  been  a substantial  effort  to  change  the  delivery  of  special  education 
ytervices  since  the  late  1960s,  it  was  clear  to  my  husband  and  me  in  the  late  1970s  that  the  possibility 
l)f  mainstreaming  was  not  available  to  our  son.  Indeed,  the  debates  never  considered  students  with 
•Severe  disabilities.  What  the  reform  legislation  had  not  changed  were  the  underlying  assumptions 
^about  schooling  for  students  designated  “disabled”  that  had  engendered  both,  the  mainstreaming 
Idebates,  and  the  need  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA),  in  the  first  place. 

Since  special  education  emerged  as  a separate  part  of  public  education  in  the  decades  spanning 
vthe  turn  of  the  century,  the  fundamental  assumptions  about  students  and  learning  shared  by  both 
general”  and  “special”  educators  has  not  really  changed.  These  assumptions  have  become  so 
^embedded  in  the  culture  and  processes  of  schools  that  they  operate  more  as  “truths”  than  assumptions. 
School  personnel,  families  of  school  children,  and  even  students  themselves  unquestioningly  believe 
that: 

• Students  are  responsible  for  their  own  learning. 

• When  students  don't  learn,  there  is  something  wrong  with  them. 


An  expanded  version  of  this  presentation  has  been  published  in  Ferguson,  D.L  (1995),  “The  Real 
Challenge  of  Inclusion:  Confessions  of  a Rabid  Inclusionist”,  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Vol.  77  (4), 
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Schools  must  determine  what's  wrong  with  as  much  precision  as  possible  so  that  studentc 
can  be  directed  to  the  track,  curriculum,  teachers  and  classrooms  that  match  their  leamine 
ability  profile.  Otherwise  no  learning  will  occur.  ^ 

Even  efforts  to  “integrate”,  and  later  “include”  students  with  severe  disabilities  in  general 
education  fa'led^to  challenge  these  fundamental  assumptions.  Indeed,  these  special  education  reforms 
have  often  failed  to  change  very  much  at  all. 


Inclusion  as  “pretty  good  integration”  at  best 


The  current  inclusion  initiative  has  certainly  resulted  in  some  exciting  and  productive 
experiences  for  students.  It  has  also  produced  other  situations  that  are  problematic  and  unsatisfying 
for  everyone.  As  our  son  finished  his  official  schooling  and  we  all  began  his  challenging  journey  to 
adult  life,  he  enjoyed  a couple  of  quite  successful  experiences,  one  as  a real  member  of  a high  school 
f officially  assigned  to  a self-contained^ssroom  (Ferguson,  Meyer 
et  al.,  1993).  Ian  s expenences  in  drama  helped  me  begin  to  understand  more  fully  than  had  his  earlier 
experiences  of  part  time  integration,  both  that  learning  membership  was  the  most  important  dimension 
o inclusion  and  that  it  was  an  extraordinarily  complex  phenomenon,  especially  within  classrooms 
(Ferguson,  1994a).  These  experiences  also  prompted  me  to  question  other  conventional  wisdom 
about  inclusion:  Was  it  mostly  about  place?  Must  it  be  all  the  time?  Was  it  okay  for  learning  to  take 
second  priority  to  socialisation  and  friendship?  Did  one  always  have  to  be  traded  for  the  other^  How 
would  learning  occur?  Would  students  learn  things  that  they  could  use  and  that  would  make  a 
difference  in  their  lives?  Who  would  teach?  What  would  happen  to  special  educators?  And  more. 

A three-year  research  effort  later.  I'd  learned  a good  deal  about  what  I thought  inclusion  was  and 
wasnt.  Perhaps  the  most  troubling  realisation  was  that  even  when  students  were  assigned  to  general 
education  classrooms  and  spent  most  (or  even  all)  of  their  time  there  with  various  kinds  of  special 
education  supports,  their  presence  and  participation  still  often  fell  short  of  the  kind  of  social  and 
earning  membership  my  son  had  achieved  in  one  drama  class,  and  that  most  inclusion  proponents 
envisioned.  Even  to  casual  observers,  some  students  seemed  set  apart  - immediately  recognisable  as 

different  - not  so  much  because  of  any  particular  impairment  or  disability  but  because  of  what  they 
were  doing,  with  whom  and  how.  ^ 

During  the  years  of  our  research,  my  colleagues  and  I saw  students  walking  through  hallways 
with  Clip-board  bearing  adults  “attached,”  or  sitting  apart  in  classrooms  with  an  adult  hovering  over 
em  showing  them  how  to  use  different  books  and  papers  than  anyone  else  in  the  class,  even  moving 
their  harids  to  try  to  match  what  other  students  seemed  to  be  doing  by  themselves.  Often  these 
velcroed  adults  were  easily  identifiable  as  “special”  teachers  because  the  students  called  them  by 
their  first  names  while  using  the  more  formal  “Ms”  or  “Mr”  to  refer  to  the  general  education  teacher 
Students  seemed  in,  but  not  of  the  class,  so  much  so  that  we  noticed  teachers  referring  to  particular 
students  as  my  inclusion  student.”  It  seemed  to  us  that  these  students  were  caught  inside  a bubble 

that  teachers  didn  t seem  to  notice,  but  that  succeeded  in  keeping  other  students,  and  teachers  at  a 
distance  nevertheless. 


^ We  also  saw  students  “fitting  in,”  following  the  routines  and  looking  more  or  less  like  other 
students  m the  class.  But  sometimes  their  participation  seemed  hollow.  They  looked  like  they  were 
doing  social  studies,  or  math,  but  it  looked  more  like  “going  through  the  motions”  than  a real  learning 


engagement.  Maybe  they  were  “learning”  in  the  sense  of  remembering  things,  but  did  they  know 
what  they  were  learning,  we  wondered?  Or  why?  Or  if  they  would  use  this  learning  in  their  lives 
outside  this  lesson? 

Even  the  protection  of  the  Individual  Education  Plan  (lEP),  a key  component  of  ERA  and  now 
the  updated  IDEA  (the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act),  seemed  yet  one  more  barrier  to 
real  membership.  Special  education  teachers  became  “teachers  without  classrooms”,  plying  their 
teaching  skills  in  lots  of  classrooms;  deploying  person-supports  in  the  form  of  classroom  assistants  to 
teach;  manage,  and  assist  the  “inclusion  students”  to  meet  lEP  goals  and  objectives  regardless  of 
what  might  be  happening  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Classroom  teachers  struggled  to  understand  how 
to  bond  with  their  new  students  and  the  adults  they  brought  with  them.  Even  more  challenging  was 
how  to  negotiate  teaching.  The  peripatetic  special  educator  usually  remained  primarily  responsible  for 
writing  lEPs  that  only  distantly  related  to  the  classroom  teacher's  curriculum  and  teaching  plans  while 
at  the  same  time  pushing  her  to  assume  “ownership”  of  the  student,  often  by  following  the 
instructions  of  the  special  educator,  whether  they  were  compatible  with  the  general  educator's  teaching 
approach  or  not.  Special  educators  who  were  successful  at  moving  out  of  their  separate  classrooms 
struggled  with  the  sheer  logistics  of  teaching  their  students  in  so  many  different  places.  They  also 
struggled  with  whether  they  were  teachers  of  students  or  teachers  of  teachers  and  what  might  happen 
to  them  if  the  general  educators  ever  “learned”  how  to  include  their  students  without  their  help. 


Bursting  bubbles 

Gradually  I came  to  see  these  examples  and  experiences  that  have  been  detailed  elsewhere 
(Ferguson,  Willis  et  ai,  1993;  Ferguson  and  Meyer,  in  press)  as  problematic  for  everyone  precisely 
because  they  failed  to  challenge  underlying  assumptions  about  student  learning  differences.  Too 
much  inclusion  as  implemented  by  special  education  seems  to  succeed  primarily  in  relocating 
“special”  education  to  the  general  education  classroom  along  with  all  the  “special”  materials, 
specifically  “trained”  adults,  and  special  curriculum  and  teaching  techniques.  The  overriding 
assumptions  remain  clear  and  clearly  communicated: 

• These  “inclusion”  students  are  “irregular”  even  though  they  are  in  “regular”  classrooms. 

• They  need  special”  stuff  that  the  “regular”  teacher  is  neither  competent  nor  approved  to 
provide. 

• The  “special”  educator  is  the  officially-designated  provider  of  these  “special”  things. 

My  colleagues  and  I also  saw  lots  of  positive  examples  like  my  son's  experience  in  drama  class. 
The  challenge  was  to  try  to  understand  why.  Gradually,  1 began  to  realise  that  if  inclusion  was  ever  to 
mean  more  than  pretty  good  integration  at  best,  we  special  educators  would  have  to  change  our 
tactics.  Resolving  the  various  debates  requires  us  to  begin  with  the  majority  perspective  and  build  the 
tools  and  strategies  for  achieving  inclusion  from  “the  center  out”  rather  than  from  the  most 
exceptional  student  in.  Devising  and  defining,  inclusion  to  be  about  .students  with  severe  disabilities, 
indeed,  any  disabilities,  seems  increasingly  wrong-headed  to  me  and  quite  possibly  doomed.  It  can 
only  continue  to  focus  everyone's  attention  on  a small  number  of  students,  and  a small  number  of 
student  differences,  rather  than  on  the  whole  group  of  students  with  all  their  various  abilities  and 
needs. 


The  real  challenge  of  inclusion 


Realising  the  limits  of  inclusion  as  articulated  by  special  educators  was  only  part  of  my  journey 
It  also  took  spending  time  in  'general  education  classrooms,  listening  to  teachers,  and  trying  to 
understand  their  struggles  and  efforts  to  change,  to  help  me  see  the  limits  of  general  education  as  well 
The  general  education  environment,  organised  as  it  still  is  according  to  the  Bell  curve  logic  of  ability 
labelling  and  grouping,  may  not  be  enough  of  an  inclusive  environment  to  ever  achieve  inclusion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  special  education's  inclusion  initiative  is  that  the  real 
challenge  is  a lot  harder,  and  more  complicated,  than  we  thought.  Neither  special  nor  general 
education  has  either  the  capacity  or  the  vision  alone  to  challenge  and  change  the  very  deep  rooted 
assumptions  that  separate  and  track  children  and  youth  according  to  presumptions  about  ability, 
achievement,  and  eventual  social  contribution.  Meaningful  change  will  require  nothing  less  than  a 
joint  effort  to  reinvent  schools  that  are  more  incorporative  of  all  dimensions  of  human  diversity. 
Change  will  also  require  that  the  purposes  and  processes  of  these  reinvented  schools  be  organised  not 
so  much  to  make  sure  that  students  learn  and  develop  on  the  basis  of  their  own  abilities  and  talents, 
but  rather  to  make  sure  that  each  child,  regardless  of  their  abilities  or  talents,  is  prepared  to  access  and 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  their  communities  so  that  others  in  that  community  care  enough  about 
what  happens  to  them  to  value  them  as  members  (Ferguson,  1995;  Asuto-^  al„  1994).  * 


My  own  journey  to  challenging  these  assumptions  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  elementary  school 
faculty  in  one  of  our  research  sites.  Most  of  our  research  up  to  that  point  had  really  centred  on  the 
perspectives  of  special  educators.  While  we  talked  with  lots  of  other  teachers  and  staff,  our  access 
had  always  been  through  the  special  educator  who  was  trying  to  move  out  into  the  school.  Finally, 
however,  we  began  to  shift  our  attention  to  the  whole  school  through  the  eyes  of  all  its  members.  For 
me  it  was  a shift  from  special  education  research  to  educational  research  that  also  happened  to 
“include”  consideration  of  special  education  teachers  and  students.  I began  to  learn  the  language  of 
schooling,  became  able  to  “talk  education”  rather  than  just  special  education  and  sought  that  same 
bilingualism  for  my  students  and  colleagues  through  a series  of  newly  re-framed  research  and 
demonstration  projects. 


Learning  about  various  reform  agendas  within  education,  that  support  and  facilitate  a more 
systemic  inclusion  enormously  reassured  and  encouraged  me,  and  I have  begun  to  refocus  my  efforts 
toward  nurturing  them.  For  example,  in  response  to  the  changing  demands  of  work  and  community 
life  in  the  21  st  century,  reform  and  restructuring  initiatives  are  focusing  on  students'  understanding 
and  use  of  their  own  learning  rather  than  whether  or  not  they  can  recall  information  during  scheduled 
testing  events.  Employers  and  community  leaders  want  citizens  that  are  active  learners  and 
collaborators  as  well  as  individuals  that  possess  the  personal  confidence  and  ability  to  contribute  to  a 
changing  society  (e.g.,  Carnevale,  Gainer  and  Meltzer,  1990). 

As  a consequence,  teachers  at  all  levels  of  schooling  are  trying  to  re-think  the  curriculum.  From 
trying  to  cover  a large  number  of  subjects  and  “facts”  to  exploring  a smaller  number  of  topics  of 
interest  and  relevance  to  students  in  more  depth,  teachers  are  looking  for  ways  to  help  students  not 
only  acquire  some  essential  information  and  capacities,  but  more  importantly,  to  help  them  develop 
habits  of  learning  that  will  serve  them  long  after  formal  schooling  ends  (e.g.,  Conley,  1993; 
Fogarty,  1991;  Brooks  and  Brooks,  1993;  Noddings,  1993;  Sizer,  1992;  Wiggens,  1989).  An 
important  aspect  of  this  curriculum  shift  is  that  not  all  students  will  learn  exactly  the  same  things  even 
within  the  same  lesson  or  activity. 

These  changes  in  general  education  are  being  pursued  because  of  increasing  social  complexity 
and  student  diversity.  Educators  are  less  and  less  confident  that  learning  one  standard,  "official” 
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curriculum  will  help  students  achieve  the  kind  of  competence  they  need  to  lead  satisfactory  lives. 
More  and  more  educators  are  concerned  not  so  much  that  some  bit  of  knowledge  content  was  learned 
but  rather  that  students  use  their  learning  in  ways  that  make  a difference  in  their  lives  outside  school. 
One  difficulty  m making  this  happen  day  to  day  in  classrooms  is  that  students  bring  all  manner  of 
differences  to  the  learning  event  that  teachers  must  take  into  consideration.  These  include  different 
abilities,  of  course,  but  also  different  interests,  different  family  lifestyles  and  preferences  about 
schools  and  learning.  Students'  linguistic  backgrounds,  socio-economic  status  and  cultural  heritage 
must  also  be  considered  as  part  of  curriculum  and  teaching  decisions.  Finally,  some  students  have 
different  ways  of  thinking  and  knowing  - sometimes  emphasising  language,  sometimes  motor 
learning,  or  artistic  intelligence,  to  name  just  three  - that  can  aid  learning  if  teachers  design 
experiences  that  draw  out  and  use  these  various  “intelligences”  (Armstrong,  1994-  Gardner  199^- 
Leinhardt,  1992;  Noddings,  1993). 


To  general  education  teachers,  experimenting  with  these  kinds  of  curriculum  and  teaching 
reforms,  students  with  official  disabilities  become  a difference  in  degree  rather  than  type.  Tailoring 
the  learning  event  for  them  might  require  different  adjustments,  or  more  suppoHsJhan  for  some*other 
students.  The  essential  process  remains  the  same  for  all,  achieving  more,  and  more  varied,  learning 
outcomes  for  all  students.  Fears  of  “watering  down”  the  official  curriculum  only  remain  for  those 
classrooms  that  have  not  responded  to  the  need  for  more  systemic  curriculum  and  teaching  reform. 
Classrooms  and  teachers  seriously  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  the  future  have  already  expanded 
and  enriched  the  curriculum  to  respond  both  to  the  demands  for  broader  student  outcomes  and  to  the 
different  interests,  purposes  and  abilities  of  each  student. 


A new  inclusion  initiative 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  ongoing  discussions  within  general  education.  There  are  many  more. 
Some,  like  the  pressure  to  articulate  new  state  and  national  standards  and  benchmarks,  are  less  clearly 
supportive  of  student  diversity.  Reform  initiatives  are  emerging  from  all  parts  of  the  system  - from 
t e efforts  of  small  groups  of  teachers  to  state  and  federal  policy  makers.  Often  these  various 
pressures  for  change  contradict  each  other,  but  in  the  end  all  will  have  to  be  accommodated 
understood  and  transformed  into  a single  whole.  Changing  schools  at  all,  never  mind  actually 
improving  them,  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  task. 


Yet  we  run  a great  risk  that  all  of  this  energy  in  general  education,  like  our  successive  efforts  in 
special  education,  will  ultimately  change  very  little.  We  need  to  avoid  Cuban's  (1984)  assessment 
at  successive  waves  of  educational  reform  are  like  storms  that  create  violent  waves  on  the  surface 
Dut  cause  barely  a ripple  in  the  depths”.  My  own  efforts  to  achieve  a more  systemic  change  have  led 
me  to  advocate  for  my  own  definition  of  inclusion: 


■ Inclusion  is  a process  of  meshing  general  and  special  education  reform  initiatives  and  strategies 
m order  to  achieve  a unified  system  of  public  education  that  incorporates  all  children  and  youth  as 
acrtvc,  fully  participating  members  of  the  school  community,  that  views  diversilv  as  the  and  that 
ac  leves  a high  cpiaUty  education  for  each  student  by  assuring  meaningful  effective  teaching,  and 
^^cessary  supports  for  each  student. 

WP  ^I'll  others  who  share  this  broader  understanding  work  to  create  genuinely  inclusive  schools 
e will  be  encouraging  people  throughout  schools  to  change  in  three  directions.  The  first  involves  the 
with  ‘'■'^7  structuring  schools  according  to  ability  toward  a structure  that  begins 

•stu  ent  diveisity  and  creates  many  dillerent  ways  of  organising  students  for  learning.  This  shift 
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will  also  require  teachers  with  different  abilities  and  talents  to  work  together  to  create  a wide  array  of 
learning  opportunities  (Darling-Hammond,  1993;  Oakes  and  Lipton,  1992;  Noddings,  1993;  Skrtic, 
1991). 

The  second  shift  involves  moving  away  from  teaching  approaches  that  emphasise  the  teacher  as 
disseminator  of  content  and  require  students  only  to  retain  that  content,  to  approaches  that  emphasise 
the  role  of  the  learner  as  well  as  the  teacher  in  creating  knowledge,  competence,  and  ability  that  is 
useful,  used,  and  leads  children  and  youth  to  seek  the  answers  to  more  questions.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  literature  that  seeks  to  blend  together  various  theories  of  teaching  and  learning  into  a flexible  and 
creative  approach  to  the  design  of  teaching  and  the  pursuit  of  learning  in  this  way.  The  strength  of 
these  approaches  is  that  they  begin  with  an  appreciation  of  student  difference  that  can  be  stretched 
comfortably  to  incorporate  the  differences  of  disability  as  well  as  much  of  the  effective  teaching 
technology  created  by  special  educators  (Conley,  1993;  Fogarty,  1991;  Brooks  and  Brooks,  1993; 
Noddings,  1993;  Sizer,  1992;  . Wiggens,  1989). 

The  third  shift  involves  re-conceptualising  what  schools  do  for  individual  students  from 
providing  an  educational  service,  to  providing  educational  supports  for  learning.  This  shift  occurs 
naturally  as  a consequence  of  the  changes  in  teaching  demanded  bjT^versity.  Valuing  diversity  and 
difference,  rather  than  trying  to  change  or  diminish  it  so  that  everyone  fits  into  some  ideal  of 
similarity,  leads  to  the  realisation  that  we  can  support  children  and  youth  to  be  active  members  of 
their  communities  now.  The  opportunity  to  participate  in  life  no  longer  must  wait  until  some  standard 
of  “normalcy”  or  similarity  is  reached  through  our  efforts  to  “fix”  or  “minimise”  deficits.  Support 
also  encourages  a shift  from  viewing  difference  or  disability  in  terms  of  individual  limitations  to  a 
focus  on  environmental  constraints.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  support  as  a concept  for 
schooling  is  that  it  is  grounded  in  the  perspective  of  the  person  receiving  it,  not  the  person  providing 
it  (Ferguson,  Hibbard  e/ «/.,  1990;  Smull  and  Bellamy,  1991). 


Are  our  reforms  systemic  enough?  I think  not  yet.  Our  real  challenge  is  to  create  schools  in  I 

which  our  day  to  day  efforts  no  longer  assume  that  a particular  text,  activity,  or  teaching  mode  will  I 

“work”  to  support  any  particular  student's  Learning.  Instead  we  must  construct  and  adopt  the  new  | 

assumptions  that  will  create  a new  reality  of  reinvented  inclusive  schools  where  a constant  | 

conversation  between  students  and  teachers,  school  personnel,  families,  and  community  members,  to  | 

construct  learning,  document  accomplishments  and  adjust  supports. 
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The  Changing  Role  of  Special  Educators: 
A Development  Waiting  for  a Trend 

By  Dianne  L.  Ferguson  and  Ginevra  R.  Ralph 


It  IS  difficult  to  locate  an  issue  or  development 
that  is  not  touched,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  the 
broader  trend  of  inclusion.  Despite  ongoing  de- 
bates, inclusion  reforms  have  generated  at  least  two 
quite  visible  results;  (a)  general  education  class- 
room diversity  increasingly  includes  the  diversity 
of  disability,  and  (b)  separate  special  education 
classrooms  are  gradually  decreasing  in  number.  As 
a consequence  of  both  of  these  trends,  the  role  and 
daily  duties  of  special  educators  is  shifting  from 
classroom  teacher  to  a variety  of  specialist,  sup- 
port, consultative,  and  generally  itinerant  roles. 
Here,  we  reflect  on  this  shift  in  role  and  the  impli- 
cations for  teacher  education  and  continuing  pro- 
fessional development. 

The  ‘Traditional’  Special  Educator 

First,  it  is  useful  to  briefly  review  who  these 
special  educators  are  that  are  being  asked  to  change 
roles.  Historically,  we  have  prepared  special  edu- 
cators exclusively  to  work  with  students  with  spe- 
cific disabilities.  Many  state  licensure  systems  are 
categorical,  licensing  teachers  to  work  with  stu- 
dents with  “learning  disabilities,”  “behavioral  disor- 
ders,” and  “mental  retardation,”  or  even  specific 
levels  of  severity  as  in  “severe  emotional  distur- 
bance” or“severe  andprofound  mental  retardation.” 
Further,  special  educators  have  traditionally  earned 
stand  alone  licenses  rather  than  endorsements  added 
to  a license  in  general  education.  The  underlying 
assumption  of  these  licensing  practices  is  that  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  need  highly  specialized  cur- 
ricula and  instruction  to  remediate,  or  at  least  ame- 
liorate, the  effect  of  their  disabling  impairments. 

Consequently,  although  current  trends  in 
licensure  across  the  country  reflect  a shift  to  fewer 
and  more  general  categories,  most  special  educa- 
tors now  working  in  our  changing  schools  have 
been  prepared  to  work  with  a relatively  narrow 
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group  of  labeled  students,  usually  in  separate  envi- 
ronments. While  some  eventually  have  acquired  a 
solid  understanding  of  general  education  curricu- 
lum, teaching,  and  organization,  many  serve  the 
parallel  system  of  special  education  with  little  or  no 
professional  interaction  with  general  education  and 
general  educators. 

The  Changing  Role 

In  response  to  the  pressures  of  inclusion,  as  well 
as  some  other  natit>nal  and  state  rdform  initiatives, 
these  very  special  educators  are  moving  out  of  their 
classrooms  and  resource  rooms  to  become  “inclu- 
sion facilitators,”  “inclusion  teachers,”  “support 
specialists,”  and  “teacher  consultants”  to  name  just 
four  emerging  job  titles.  For  advocates  of  inclu- 
sion, this  shift  in  role  represents  movement  toward 
merging  the  parallel  systems  of  general  and  special 
education  into 

a single  unified  system  of  public  education  that  incorpo- 
rates all  children  and  youth  as  active,  fully  participating 
members  of  the  school  community;  that  views  diversity  as 
the  norm;  and  that  ensures  a high-quality  education  for 
each  students  by  providing  meaningful  curriculum,  effec- 
tive teaching,  and  necessary  supports  for  each  student 
(Ferguson,  1995,  p.  286). 

For  others,  this  shift  in  role  threatens  a loss  of 
tradition,  status,  influence,  and  the  very  core  of 
what  makes  special  education  special.  That  special 
core  involves  being  able  to  bring  highly  specialized 
and  technical  teaching  approaches  to  individual 
students  in  order  to  attenuate,  and  sometimes  re- 
pair, highly  individual  and  idiosyncratic  differ- 
ences in  cognitive  functioning  and  learning  accom- 
plishments (e.g.,  Gallagher,  1994). 

Regardless  of  the  position  one  takes  on  inclu- 
sion as  a desirable  reform,  the  shifting  roles  are  real 
for  an  increasing  number  of  special  educators. 
Descriptions  vary,  but  the  new  role  includes  being 
a “team  member,”  an  “adapter  of  curriculum,”  a 
“provider  of  technical  assistance,”  a “coordinator, 
developer,  and  organizer  of  support  for  students  and 
teachers  in  inclusive  settings,”  and  “an  assistant  to 
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all  students,  not  just  labeled  students”  (Cameron, 
1994;  Katul,  1995;  Stainback  & Stainback,  1990; 
Villa  & Thousand,  1995). 

Our  own  research  (Cameron,  1994;  Katul,  1995; 
Ferguson,  Ralph,  Cameron,  KatuU  in  preparation) 
is  helping  us  to  appreciate  the  limitations  of  this 
changing  role  of  special  educators.  So  far,  we  have 
identified  at  least  three  issues 
special  educators  are  facing  in 
their  effort  to  adapt  to  this 
new  form  of  practice. 

The  Logistical  Dilemmas 

As  teachers  leave  their 
separate  classrooms  to  ply 
their  skills  in  other  teachers’ 
classrooms,  the  logistical 
problems  of  decentralized  ser- 
vice delivery  become  real  and 
challenging.  Some  must  travel 
between  several  schools,  but  even  those  who  only 
travel  within  a single  building  face  the  management 
challenge  of  scheduling  time  with  each  of  their 
students — and  they  do  remain  “their”  students — 
within  the  constraints  of  other  teachers’  constantly 
changing  and  rarely  predictable  schedules.  At  best, 
these  traveling  teachers  are  able  to  deliver  effective 
teaching  some  of  the  time.  At  worst,  their  students 
may  learn  less  while  suffering  increased  visibility 
as  being  different  by  virtue  of  the  special  attention 
and  the  unresolved  question  of  teacher  ownership. 
Such  visibility  can  risk  the  fragile  social  connec- 
tions the  students  might  otherwise  make  with  their 
peers. 

Furthermore,  while  “not  enough  time”  is  the 
ubiquitous  slogan  of  all  teachers,  for  these  peripa- 
tetic teachers  without  classrooms,  the  slogan  takes 
on  the  reality  of  simple  fact;  not  being  able  to 
directly  teach  their  dispersed  students  to  their  pro- 
fessional satisfaction.  Neither  can  they  effectively 
serve  as  “curriculum  collaborators”  and  “team  teach- 
ers” when  their  students’  teachers  may  be  compo- 
nents of  many  different  teams. 

The  Personal  Loss 

Special  educators,  like  most  educators,  enter 
their  profession  to  teach  children.  They  enjoy  being 


around  children  and  youth.  They  are  challenged  by 
the  search  for  ways  to  help  children  learn.  They  are 
rewarded  by  the  resulting  growth,  however  small  or 
great,  each  student  achieves.  Too  many  newly 
designated  special  educators  now  find  themselves 
quickly  shifting  away  from  teaching  children  and 
youth  to  teaching  teachers  or  teacher  assistants.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  compensations,  but  many 
struggle  to  find  the  same  satis-, 
factions  in  the  more  indirect 
efforts  to  influence  and  enable 
other  educators  to  teach  their 
former  students.  They  worry 
privately  about  the  logic  of 
using  personnel  who  prepared 
to  teach  to  support  teacher  as- 
sistants who  possess  no  such 
prepaTStion.  Apart  fr<5m  the 
variables  of  their  own  skills  in 
teaching  and  supporting 
adults,  and  apart  from  the  new 
teachers’  just-blossoming 
abilities  or  the  very  real  limits  of  many  teacher 
assistants,  the  loss  of  teaching  children  can  be 'a 
most  personal  one. 

The  Ironies  of  Expertise 

Special  educators  become  itinerant  specialists 
or  support  teachers  based  in  part  on  the  assumption 
that  they  have  a special  expertise  to  share  with 
“general”  educators  who  now  have  been  charged  to 
teach  students  believed  to  have  more  complex 
learning  needs  than  they  have  previously  seen. 
Their  own  initial  preparation  programs  partici- 
pated in  the  assumption  by  teaching  them  to  iden- 
tify “different”  students  for  referral.  If  suspected 
disabilities  were  confirmed  (and  referral  has  a high 
probability  of  resulting  in  identification  of  disabil- 
ity), students  would  leave  their  rooms  for  more 
expert  instruction  and  appropriate  curricula.  Thus 
were  both  general  and  special  educators  needed  to 
construct  the  parallel  systems. 

To  be  sure,  special  educators  sometimes  possess 
quite  specific  expertise  in  special  instructional  tech- 
nologies, certain  forms  of  assessment,  educational 
law,  physical  modifications  and  adaptations, 
and  information  about  how  to  manage  a vari- 
ety of  other  relatively  rare  events  and  issues. 
Unfortunately,  when  such  specialized- information 
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is  decontextualized,  interpolating  it  for  general 
education  content,  assessment,  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment is  nearly  impossible. 

Finally,  the  role  shift  to  support  specialist  or  con- 
sultant assumes  that  previous  special  educators  are 
also  experts  in  consultation  and  adult  learning.  Yet, 
few  special  educators  received  enough  preparation  in 
teaching  adults  to  permit  them  to  meet  the  highly 
variable  needs  and  issues  of  the  teachers  they  must 
support.  For  their  part,  general  educators  are  often 
unclear  about  what  kinds  of  support  to  ask  for,  making 
it  doubly  difficult  for  the  specialists  to  relinquish  their 
status  as  holders  of  special  knowledge. 

Encouraging  ‘Mixed-Ability^  Groups  of 
Teachers 

We  have  spent  several  generations  creating  a 
system  of  public  education  where  forms  of  infor- 
mation as  well  as  people  are  carefully  separated. 
Special  educators  have  limited  knowledge  about 
general  education  and  its  practices,  while  general 
educators  remain  equally  uninformed  about  special 
education.  As  schools  struggle  to  respond  to  the 
pressures  of  increasing  student  diversity,  shrinking 
resources,  and  demands  to  accomplish  more  for 
every  student,  both  groups  of  educators  need  the 
very  expertise  they  lack. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  foolhardy  to  believe 
that  a single  teacher  could  possess  all  the  skills  to 
create  rich  and  effective  learning  opportunities  for 
all  children  regardless  of  their  family,  socioeco- 
nomic, cultural,  linguistic,  ability,  or  learning  differ- 
ences. 

Instead,  we  support  and  encourage  an  emerging 
trend  in  teacher  education  and  licensure  that  pre- 
pares all  teachers  with  a common  core  of  knowl- 
edge and  capacity  in  the  theories  and  strategies  of 
the  teaching/learning  event  and,  then,  systemati- 
cally expands  all  teachers*  capacity  to  use  those 
basic  skills  across  more  and  more  student  diversity 
through  continuing  professional  development. 

Many  teacher  education  programs  have  for  some 
time  made  an  effort  to  initially  prepare  both  special 
educators  and  general  educators  with  some  expo- 
sure to  the  partner  discipline.  Increasingly,  how- 


ever, the  effort  is  shifting  from  token  exposure  to 
substantive  capacity  building,  but  over  time,  recog- 
nizing that  being  an  effective  teacher  in  today’s 
schools  requires  continuing  professional  develop- 
ment in  many  potential  areas  of  expertise. 

A few  programs  are  trying  to  integrate  the  con- 
tent of  general  and  special  preparation  into  a single 
seamless  program;  but  regardless  of  the  specific 
strategy,  it  seems  clear  that  the  teachers  in  21st 
century  American  schools  will  need  three  things. 
First,  they  will  need  a basic  capacity  to  construct 
effective  learning  experiences  for  a wide  range  of 
students,  very  likely  including  students  with  vari- 
ous disabilities.  Second,  since  they  will  still  not 
possess  all  the  capacity  to  educate  every  possible 
student,  they  will  also  need  the  ongoing  assistance 
of  teacher  colleagues  who  might  possess  experi- 
ence and  expertise  theyJack.  Finally,  they  will  need 
the  opportunities  for  ongoing  professional  devel- 
opment to  acquire  additional  expertise  as  needed  to 
support  the  learning  of  both  their  students  and  their 
colleagues. 

Perhaps  such  mixed  ability  groups  of  teachers 
will  better  be  able  to  support  both  the  students  and 
the  agendas  of  the  21st  century  more  successfully 
than  our  current  efforts  to  graft  the  knowledge  of 
special  education  onto  general  education  through 
the  role  of  itinerant  specialists. 
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The  Real  Challenge  of  Inclusion 

^Confessions  of  a 'Rabid  Indusionisf 


BY  DIANNE  L.  FERGUSON 

The  new  challenge  of 
inclusion  is  to  create  schools 
in  which  our  day-to-day 
efforts  no  longer  assume 
that  a particular  text, 
activity,  or  teaching  mode 
will  **work**  to  support  any 
particular  student's 

(learning,  Ms.  Ferguson 
avers. 

About  a year  ago,  a col- 
league told  me  that  my  work 
was  constrained  by  the  fact  that 
“everyone”  thought  I was  a “rab- 
id inclusionist  ” I was  not  ex- 
actly sure  what  he  meant  by  “rabid  inclu- 
sioiiist”  or  how  he  and  others  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  I was  one.  I also 
found  it  somewhat  ironic  to  be  so  labeled 
since  I had  been  feeling  uncomfortable 
with  the  arguments  and  rhetoric  of  both  the 
anti-inclusionists  and,  increasingly,  many 
of  the  inclusioiiists.  My  own  efforts  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  achieve  “inclusion”  — at 
least  as  I understood  it  — were  causing 
me  to  question  many  of  the  assumptions 
arid  ^guments  of  both  groups. 

In  this  article,  I wish  to  trace  the  jour- 
ney that  led  me  to  a different  understand- 
ing of  inclusion.  I’ll  also  describe  the 
challenges  I now  face  — and  that  I think 
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we  all  face  — in  trying  to  improve  our 
schools. 

The  Limits  of  Our  Reforms 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  it  was  clear  to 
my  husband  and  me  that  even  the  possi- 
bility of  “mainstreaming”  was  not  open 
to  our  son  Ian.  Although  mainstreaming 
had  been  a goal  of  the  effort  to  change  the 
delivery  of  special  education  services  since 
the  late  1960s,  the  debates  never  extend- 
ed to  a consideration  of  students  with  se- 
vere disabilities.  Indeed,  it  was  only  the 
“zero  reject”  provisions  of  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L. 
94-142)  in  1974  that  afforded  our  son  the 
opportunity  to  attend  school  at  all  — al- 
beit a separate  special  education  school 
some  20  miles  and  two  towns  away  from 
our  home.  What  that  landmark  legislation 
did  not  change,  however,  were  underly- 
ing assumptions  about  schooling  for  stu- 
dents designated  as  “disabled.” 

Since  special  education  emerged  as  a 
separate  part  of  public  education  in  the 
decades  spanning  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  fundamental  assumptions  about  stu- 
dents and  learning  shared  by  both  “gen- 
eral” and  “special”  educators  have  not 
changed  much.  Despite  periodic  challeng- 
es, these  assumptions  have  become  so 
embedded  in  the  culture  and  processes 
of  schools  that  they  are  treated  more  as 
self-evident  “truths”  than  as  assumptions. 
School  personnel,  the  families  of  school- 
children,  and  even  students  themselves  un- 
questionably believe: 

• that  students  are  responsible  for  their 
own  learning; 

• that,  when  students  don’t  learn,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  them;  and 

• that  the  Job  of  the  schools  is  to  de- 
termine what’s  wrong  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  possible,  so  that  students  can  be 
directed  to  the  tracks,  curricula,  teachers, 
and  classrooms  that  match  their  learning- 
ability  profiles. 

Even  our  efforts  to  “integrate”  and  lat- 
er to  “include”  students  with  severe  dis- 
abilities in  general  education  failed  to  chal- 
lenge these  fundamental  assumptions.  In- 
deed, these  special  education  reform  ini- 
tiatives have  served  more  to  reinforce 
them. 

Unlike  mainstreaming,  which  was 
grounded  in  debate  about  where  best  to 
provide  the  alternative  curricular  and  in- 
structional offerings  that  students  with 


disabilities  need,  the  reform  initiatives  of 
integration  and  later  of  inclusion  drew  much 
more  heavily  on  social  and  political  dis- 
course. From  a democratic  perspective, 
every  child  has  a right  to  a public  educa- 
tion. For  those  moderately  and  severely 
disabled  students  who  had  previously  been 
excluded  from  schooling  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  too  disabled  to  benefit,  the 
application  of  a civil  rights  framework 
gave  them  the  same  status  as  any  minor- 
ity group  that  was  widely  disenfranchised 
and  discriminated  against.'  The  essential 
message  of  integration  was  to  remediate 
social  discrimination  (not  so  much  learn- 
ing deficits)  by  ending  stigmatizing  and 
discriminatory  exclusion. 

We  sought  this  more  “normalized” 
schooling  experience  for  Ian,  advocating 
actively  for  placement  in  a typical  public 
school  rather  than  in  a separate  school. 
Unfortunately,  the  efforts  of  professional 
educators  to  balance  the  right  of  students 
to  be  educated  with  the  still  unchallenged 
and  highly  individualized  deficit/remedi- 
ation model  of  disability  most  often  re- 
sulted in  the  delivery  of  educational  ser- 
vices along  some  continuum  of  locations, 
each  matched  to  the  constellation  of  ser- 
vices believed  to  “fit”  the  identified  type 
and  amount  of  student  deficit  and  dis- 
ability. 

For  someone  like  our  son,  with  multi- 
ple and  severe  disabilities,  the  result  was 
self-contained  classrooms  that  afforded 
only  the  briefest  contact  with  nondisabled 
students.  The  integrationists’  promise  that 
the  mainstream  would  tolerate  and  per- 
haps even  incorporate  more  differences  in 
abilities  remain^  largely  unfulfilled.  Even 
when  some  students  found  themselves 
integrated  into  general  education  class- 
rooms, they  often  did  not  reap  the  prom- 
ised rewards  of  full  membership. 

Yet  we  could  see  the  promise  of  some- 
thing else.  Ian’s  first  experience  in  a pub- 
lie  school  was  when  he  was  about  10.  He 
was  assigned  to  a new  self-contained  class- 
room for  “severely  and  profoundly  handi- 
capped” students.  This  new  classroom  was 
located  in  the  “physically  handicapped 
school,”  where  all  students  with  physical 
disabilities  were  assigned  because  the 
building  had  long  ago  been  made  acces- 
sible, unlike  most  other  school  buildings 
in  town. 

Because  we  hoped  he  would  have 
some  involvement  with  nondisabled  peers, 
we  lobbied  the  school  administration  for 


a policy  that  permitted  two  kinds  of 
“mainstreaming”:  one  kind  for  students 
who  could  learn  alongside  their  peers  with 
some  extra  teaching  help  and  anothe 
for  students  like  Ian,  who  could  not  rafn 
the  same  things  but  might  benefit  by  learn- 
ing other  things.  It  took  months  of  discus- 
sion, but  finally  the  grade  5 class  down  the 
hall  from  Ian’s  self-contained  room  invit- 
ed him  to  Join  it  for  the  “free”  times  dur- 
ing the  day  when  students  got  to  pick  their 
own  games  and  activities.  The  teacher  was 
skeptical  but  willing  and  sent  students  to 
collect  him  for  some  part  of  nearly  every 
day. 

One  day  a small  group  of  students  in- 
vited Ian  tojoin  them  in  aParcheesi  game. 
Of  course,  he  had  no  experience  with  the 
game  and  probably  didn’t  grasp  much  of 
it.  It  could  be  argued,  I suppose,  that  his 
lessons  (at  the  separate  school  and  class) 
on  picking  things  up  and  putting  them  in- 
to cans  offered  him  some  ability  to  par- 
ticipate, but  he  would  not  be  Just  another 
player  like  the  other  fifth-graders.  The  stu- 
dents, with  no  adult  intervention,  solved 
this  participation  problem  by  making  him 
the  official  emptier  of  the  cup  of  dice  for 
all  the  players  — something  he  could  not 
only  do,  but  relished.  His  role  was  criti- 
cal to  the  game,  and  he  got  lots  of  o||^- 
tunities  to  participate,  since  he  was^^B- 
ed  to  begin  every  player’s  turn. 

Ian’s  experience  in  Parcheesi  expand- 
ed over  the  year  to  include  some  integra- 
tion in  music,  lunch,  and  recess  with  these 
same  students.  More  important  were  the 
lessons  his  participation  began  to  teach  us 
about  the  possibilities  of  integration  that 
we  and  others  had  not  yet  fully  explored, 
especially  regarding  the  ways  that  learn- 
ing, participation,  and  membership  can 
mean  different  things  for  very  different 
children  in  the  same  situation. 

However  it  was  being  implemented, 
integration  also  contained  a critical  flaw 
in  logic:  in  order  to  be  “integrated”  one 
must  first  be  segregated.  This  simple  point 
led  to  the  first  calls  for  inclusion.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  initiative,  all  students 
should  simply  be  included,  by  right,  in  the 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  pub- 
lic schooling.  Like  integration,  however, 
these  early  notions  of  inclusion  focused 
primarily  on  students  with  moderate  to 
severe  disabilities  who  most  often  were 
placed  along  the  continuum  of  service  en- 
vironments furthest  from  general  educa- 
tion classrooms. 
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Unfortunately,  neither  integration  nor 
inclusion  offered  much  practical  guid- 
ance to  teachers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
daily  dynamics  of  teaching  and  learning 
in  classrooms  with  these  diverse  students. 
The  focus  on  the  right  to  access  did  not 
provide  clear  direction  for  achieving  learn- 
ing outcomes  in  general  education  set- 
tings. Essentially,  both  of  these  reform  ef- 
forts challenged  the  logic  of  attaching 
services  to  places  — in  effect  challenged 
the  idea  of  a continuum  of  services.  How- 
ever, the  absence  of  clear  directions  for 
how  services  would  be  delivered  instead 
and  the  lack  of  information  about  what 
impact  such  a change  might  have  on  gen- 
eral education  led  some  proponents  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  social  rather 
than  learning  outcomes,  especially  for 
students  with  severe  disabilities.-  This 
emphasis  on  social  outcomes  certainly 
did  nothing  to  end  the  debates. 

Inclusion  as 

Pretty  Good’  Integration 

The  inclusion  initiative  has  generated 
a wide  range  of  outcomes  — some  excit- 
ing and  productive,  others  problematic  and 
unsatisfying.  As  our  son  finished  his  of- 
ficial schooling  and  began  his  challeng- 
ing journey  to  adult  life,  he  enjoyed  some 
quite  successful  experiences,  one  as  a real 
member  of  a high  school  drama  class, 
though  he  was  still  officially  assigned  to 
a self-contained  classroom.^  Not  only  did 
he  learn  to  “fly,”  trusting  others  to  lift  him 
up  and  toss  him  in  the  air  (not  an  easy 
thing  for  someone  who  has  little  control 
over  his  body),  but  he  also  memorized 
lines  and  delivered  them  during  exams, 
learned  to  interact  more  comfortably  and 
spontaneously  with  classmates  and  teach- 
ers, and  began  using  more  and  different 
vocal  inflections  than  had  ever  before 
characterized  his  admittedly  limited  ver- 
bal communications.  Classmates,  puzzled 
and  perhaps  put  off  by  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  creatively  incorporated 
him  into  enough  of  their  improvisations 
and  activities  to  be  able  to  nominate  him 
at  the  end  of  the  year  not  only  as  one  of 
the  students  who  had  shown  progress,  but 
also  as  one  who  showed  promise  as  an  ac- 
tor. He  didn’t  garner  enough  votes  to  win 
the  title,  but  that  he  was  nominated  at  all 
showed  the  drama  teacher  “how  much 
I the  other  students]  came  to  see  him  as  a 
member  of  the  class.” 


Family  Involvement 
In  Education 

Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Leadership 
Skill  Institutes 

The  topic  of  13  regional  PDK  Leadership  Skill  Institutes  scheduled  for 
spring  1996  will  be  "Family  Involvement  in  Education."  These  institutes 
are  part  of  an  ongoing  series  designed  to  improve  and  develop  skills  of 
practicing  educators.  For  information  and  brochures,  call  the  telephone 
numbers  listed  under  the  names  of  the  chapters.  For  information  about 
sponsoring  an  institute,  phone  or  write  Howard  D.  Hill,  Director  of  Chap- 
ter Programs,  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  789,  Blooming- 
ton, IN  47402-0789.  Ph.  800/766-1156.  Fax  812/339-0018. 


MARCH  2 

Lake  Charles  Louisiana  Chap- 
ter, Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
Berna  Dean  Johnson 
318/477-0613 

MARCH  9 

University  of  Southern  Maine 
Chapter,  Portland,  Maine 
Ira  0.  Waltz 
202/766-2528 

MARCH  9 

St.  Vrain  Valley  Colorado 
Chapter,  Longmont,  Colorado 
Nancy  Hurianek 
303/682-7308 

MARCH  21 

Trabuco  California  Chapter, 
Buena  Park,  California 
Theresa  Tarios 
714/454-2414 

MARCH  22-23 

Utah  State  University  Chapter, 
Logan,  Utah 
Stephen  W.  Zsiray,  Jr. 
801/752-3925 
zray@cc.usu.edu 

MARCH  27 

Bayou  Louisiana  Chapter, 
Thibodeaux,  Louisiana 
Patricia  Eidson 
504/876-1528 

MARCH  29 

Osceola  County  Florida  Chap- 
ter, Kissimmee,  Florida 
Sheryl  Anderson 
407/344-5034 


APRIL  19-20 

Georgia  Southern  University 
Chapter,  Statesboro,  Georgia 
Beverly  Stratton 
912/681-5121 

APRIL  19-20 

University  of  Wisconsin/River 
Falls  Chapter,  River  Falls,  Wis- 
consin 
Jose  Vega 
715/425-3774 

APRIL  20 

Wayne  State  University  Chap- 
ter, Detroit,  Michigan 
Elysa  Toler-Robinson 
313/494-1865 

APRIL  20 

Ozark  Mountain  Arkansas 
Chapter,  Harrison,  Arkansas 
Laretta  Moore 
501/446-2223 

APRIL  26 

Central  Massachusetts  Chap- 
ter, Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Barbara  Masley 
508/987-6163 

APRIL  26-27 

Great  River  Iowa  Chapter. 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Linda  Brock 
319/753-6561 
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Ian’s  experiences  in  drama  class  helped 
me  begin  to  understand  more  fully  that 
learning  membership  was  the  most  im- 
portant dimension  of  inclusion  and  that  it 
was  an  extraordinarily  complex  phenom- 
enon, especially  within  classrooms/  It  al- 
so prompted  me  to  question  other  bits  of 
the  conventional  wisdom  about  inclusion: 

Is  inclusion  all  about  place?  Must  it  be 
full  time?  Is  it  okay  for  learning  to  take 
second  priority  to  socialization  and  friend- 
ship? Does  one  always  have  to  be  traded 
for  the  other?  Will  students  learn  things 
that  they  can  use  and  that  will  make  a dif- 
ference in  their  lives?  Who  will  teach,  and 
what  will  happen  to  special  educators? 
And  so  on. 

A three-year  research  effort  followed, 
during  which  I learned  a good  deal  about 
what  inclusion  is  and  isn’t.  Perhaps  the 
most  troubling  realization  was  that  — even 
when  students  were  assigned  to  general 
education  classrooms  and  spent  most  (or 
even  all)  of  their  time  there  with  various 
kinds  of  special  education  supports  — 
their  participation  often  fell  short  of  the 
kind  of  social  and  learning  membership 
that  most  proponents  of  inclusion  envi- 
sion and  that  Ian  achieved  in  that  one  drama 
class.  Even  to  casual  observers,  some  stu- 
dents seemed  set  apart  — immediately 
recognizable  as  different  — not  so  much 
because  of  any  particular  impairment  or 
disability  but  because  of  what  they  were 
doing,  with  whom,  and  how. 

During  the  years  of  our  research,  my 
colleagues  and  I saw  students  walking 
through  hallways  with  clipboard-bearing 
adults  “attached”  to  them  or  sitting  apart 
in  classrooms  with  an  adult  hovering  over 
them  showing  them  how  to  use  books  and 
papers  unlike  any  others  in  the  class.  Of- 
ten these  “Velcroed”  adults  were  easily 
identifiable  as  “special  education”  teach- 
ers because  the  students  called  them  by 
their  first  names  while  using  the  more 
formal  Ms.  or  Mr.  to  refer  to  the  general 
education  teacher.  The  included  students 
seemed  in,  but  not  of,  the  class.  Indeed, 
we  observed  teachers  who  referred  to  par- 
ticular students  as  “my  inclusion  student.” 
It  seemed  to  us  that  these  students  were 
caught  inside  a bubble  that  teachers  didn’ t 
seem  to  notice  but  that  nonetheless  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  other  students  and  teach- 
ers at  a distance. 

We  also  saw  other  students  “fitting  in,” 
following  the  routines,  and  looking  more 
or  less  like  other  students.  But  their  par- 


ticipation seemed  hollow.  They  looked  like 
they  were  doing  social  studies  or  math, 
but  it  seemed  more  a **going  through  the 
motions”  than  a real  learning  engagement. 
Maybe  they  were  learning  in  the  sense  of 
remembering  things,  but,  we  wondered, 
did  they  know  what  they  were  learning? 
Or  why?  Or  whether  they  would  use  this 
learning  in  their  lives  outside  of  school? 

Even  the  protection  of  an  individual- 


In  trying  to 
change  everything, 
inciusion  aii  too 
often  seems  to  be 
ieaving  everything 
the  same.  But  in 
a new  piace. 


ized  education  program  (lEP)  — a key 
component  of  PL.  94-142  and  now  of  the 
updated  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Ed- 
ucation Act  (IDEA)  — seemed  yet  one 
more  barrier  to  real  membership.  Special 
education  teachers  became  “teachers  with- 
out classrooms,”  plying  their  skills  in  many 
places,  following  carefully  designed  and 
complicated  schedules  that  deployed  sup- 
port personnel  in  the  form  of  classroom 
assistants  to  teach,  manage,  and  assist  the 
“inclusion  students”  so  that  they  could  meet 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  their  EEPs.  Class- 
room teachers  struggled  to  understand  how 
to  “bond”  with  their  new  students. 

Even  more  challenging  was  how  to  ne- 
gotiate teaching.  The  peripatetic  special 
educator  usually  remained  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  writing  lEPs  that  only  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  classroom  teacher’s 
curriculum  and  teaching  plans.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  educator  would  strive  to 
assume  “ownership”  of  the  shared  student’s 
teaching,  often  by  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  special  educator.  Special  edu- 
cators who  were  successful  at  moving  out 
of  their  separate  classrooms  struggled  w ith 
the  sheer  logistics  of  teaching  their  stu- 


dents in  so  many  different  places.  They  al- 
so struggled  with  whether  they  were  teach- 
ers of  students  or  teachers  of  other  teacl^ 
ers.  And  some  wondered  what  w^^p 
happen  to  them  if  the  general  educa^re 
ever  “learned  how”  to  include  students 
without  help. 


Bursting  Bubbles 

Gradually  I came  to  see  these  exam- 
ples and  the  experiences  that  have  been 
detailed  elsewhere  as  problematic  for  every- 
one precisely  because  they  failed  to  chal- 
lenge underlying  assumptions  about  stu- 
dent learning  differences.^  Too  much  in- 
clusion as  implemented  by  special  edu- 
cation seems  to  succeed  primeirily  in  re- 
locating “special”  education  to  the  gener- 
al education  classroom  along  with  all  the 
special  materials,  specially  trained  adults, 
and  special  curriculum  and  teaching  tech- 
niques. The  overriding  assumptions  remain 
unchanged  and  clearly  communicated. 

• These  “inclusion”  students  are  “imegu- 
leu',”  even  though  they  are  in  “regular”  class- 
rooms. 

• They  need  “special”  stuff  that  the  “reg- 
ular” teacher  is  neither  competent  nor  ap- 
proved to  provide. 

• The  “special”  educator  is  the 
cially  designated  provider  of  these 
cial”  things. 

In  trying  to  change  everything,  inclu- 
sion all  too  often  seems  to  be  leaving 
everything  the  same.  But  in  a new  place. 

My  colleagues  and  I also  saw  lots  of 
examples  of  things  that  did  not  remain  the 
same,  examples  like  my  son’s  experience 
in  drama  class.  The  challenge  was  to  try 
to  understand  what  made  these  experi- 
ences different. 

Gradually  I began  to  realize  that,  if  in- 
clusion is  ever  to  mean  more  than  pretty 
good  integration,  we  special  educators  will 
have  to  change  our  tactics.  To  resolve  the 
debates  about  roles,  ownership,  account- 
ability, student  learning  achievements,  the 
meaningful  ness  of  lEPs,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  genuine  student  membership  in 
the  regular  classroom,  we  must  begin  with 
the  majority  perspective  and  build  the  tools 
and  strategies  for  achieving  inclusion  from 
the  center  out  rather  than  from  the  most 
exceptional  student  in.  Devising  and  de- 
fining inclusion  to  be  about  students  with 
severe  disabilities — indeed,  any  disabili- 
ties — seems  increasingly  wrongheaded  to 
me  and  quite  possibly  doomed  to 
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can  only  continue  to  focus  everyone’s  at- 
tention on  a snial  1 number  of  students  and 
a small  number  of  student  differences, 
rather  than  on  the  whole  group  of  students 
with  their  various  abilities  and  needs. 

Inclusion  isn’t  about  eliminating  the 
continuum  of  placements'’  or  even  just 
about  eliminating  some  locations  on  the 
continuum,^  though  that  will  be  one  re- 
sult. Nor  is  it  about  discontinuing  the  ser- 
vices that  used  to  be  attached  to  the  vari- 
ous points  on  that  continuum.^  Instead, 
a more  systemic  inclusion  — one  that 
merges  the  reform  and  restructuring  ef- 
forts of  general  education  with  special  ed- 
ucation inclusion  — will  disassociate  the 
delivery  of  supports  from  places  and  make 
the  full  continuum  of  supports  available 
to  the  full  range  of  students.  A more  sys- 
temic inclusion  will  replace  old  practices 
(which  presumed  a relationship  between 
ability,  service,  and  place  of  delivery)  with 
new  kinds  of  practice  (in  which  groups  of 
teachers  work  together  to  provide  learn- 
ing supports  for  all  students). 

Inclusion  isn’t  about  time  either.  An- 
other continuing  debate  involves  whether 
“all”  students  should  spend  “all”  of  their 
time  in  general  education  classrooms,'^  One 
form  of  this  discussion  relies  largely  on 
extreme  examples  of  “inappropriate”  stu- 
dents: “Do  you  really  mean  that  the  stu- 
dent in  a coma  should  be  in  a general  ed- 
ucation classroom?  What  about  the  stu- 
dent who  holds  a teacher  hostage  at  knife 
point?”  Other  forms  of  this  argument  seek 
to  emphasize  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
general  education  classroom  for  some  stu- 
dents: “Without  one-to-one  specialized 
instruction  the  student  will  not  learn  and 
his  or  her  future  will  be  sacrificed.”  An- 
other version  of  the  same  argument  points 
out  that  the  resources  of  the  general  edu- 
cation classroom  are  already  limited,  and 
the  addition  of  resource-hungry  students 
will  only  further  reduce  what  is  available 
for  regular  education  students. 

Of  course  these  arguments  fail  to  note 
that  labeled  students  are  not  always  the 
most  resource-hungry  students.  Indeed, 
when  some  students  Join  general  educa- 
tion classrooms,  their  need  for  resources 
diminishes.  In  otherinstances,  the  labeled 
student  can  bring  additional  resources  that 
can  be  shared  to  other  classmates’  bene- 
fit. These  arguments  also  fail  to  note  that 
the  teaching  in  self-contained  settings,  as 
well  as  the  resource  management,  can  some- 
times be  uninspired,  ordinary,  and  ineffec- 


tive. Consider  how  many  students  with  lEPs 
end  up  with  exactly  the  same  goals  and 
objectives  from  year  to  year. 

Like  the  debates  about  place,  debates 
about  time  miss  the  point  and  overlook 
the  opportunity  of  a shift  from  special  ed- 
ucation inclusion  to  more  systemic  inclu- 
sion, Every  child  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  in  lots  of  different  places 
— in  small  groups  and  large,  in  class- 
rooms, in  hallways,  in  libraries,  and  in  a 
wide  variety  of  community  locations.  For 
some  parts  of  their  schooling,  some  stu- 
dents might  spend  more  time  than  others 
in  some  settings.  Still,  the  greater  the 
number  and  variety  of  students  learning 
in  various  locations  with  more  varied  ap- 
proaches and  innovations,  the  less  likely 
that  any  student  will  be  disadvantaged  by 
not  “qualifying”  for  some  kind  of  atten- 
tion, support,  or  assistance.  If  all  students 
work  in  a variety  of  school  and  commu- 
nity places,  the  likelihood  that  any  par- 
ticular students  will  be  stigmatized  be- 
cause of  their  learning  needs,  interests, 
and  preferences  will  be  eliminated.  All 
students  will  benefit  from  such  variety  in 
teaching  approaches,  locations,  and  sup- 
ports. 

The  Real  Challenge  of  Inclusion 

Coming  to  understand  the  limits  of  in- 
clusion as  articulated  by  special  educators 
was  only  part  of  my  Journey.  I also  had 
to  spend  time  in  general  education  class- 
rooms, listening  to  teachers  and  trying  to 
understand  their  struggles  and  efforts  to 


change,  to  help  me  see  the  limits  of  gen- 
eral education  as  well.  The  general  edu- 
cation environment,  organized  as  it  still  is 
according  to  the  bell  curve  logic  of  label- 
ing and  grouping  by  ability,  may  never 
be  accommodating  enough  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  inclusion,  even  if  special  educa- 
tors and  their  special  ideas,  materials,  and 
techniques  become  less  “special”  and 
separate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  special  education’s  inclu- 
sion initiative  is  that  the  real  challenge  is 
a lot  harder  and  more  complicated  than 
we  thought.  Neither  special  nor  general 
education  alone  has  either  the  capacity  or 
the  vision  to  challenge  and  change  the 
deep-rooted  assumptions  that  separate  and 
track  children  and  youths  according  to  pre- 
sumptions about  ability,  achievement,  and 
eventual  social  contribution.  Meaningful 
change  will  require  nothing  less  than  a 
Joint  effort  to  reinvent  schools  to  be  more 
accommodating  to  all  dimensions  of  hu- 
man diversity.  It  will  also  require  that  the 
purposes  and  processes  of  these  reinvent- 
ed schools  be  organized  not  so  much  to 
make  sure  that  students  learn  and  devel- 
op on  the  basis  of  their  own  abilities  and 
talents,  but  rather  to  make  sure  that  all 
children  are  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  their  communities  so  that  oth- 
ers in  that  community  care  enough  about 
what  happens  to  them  to  value  them  as 
members. 

My  own  Journey  toward  challenging 
these  assumptions  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  elementary 
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/Vo  longer  must 
the  opportunity 
to  participate 
in  life  wait  until 
some  standard 
of  “normalcy” 
is  reached. 


schools  in  our  research  study  on  inclu- 
sion. Most  of  our  research  had  really  cen- 
tered on  the  perspectives  of  special  edu- 
cators. While  we  talked  with  many  other 
people  in  the  schools,  our  access  had  al- 
ways been  through  the  special  educator 
who  was  trying  to  move  out  into  the  schooL 
Finally,  however,  we  began  to  shift  our  at- 
tention to  the  whole  school  through  the 
eyes  of  all  its  members.  For  me,  it  was  a 
shift  from  special  education  research  to 
educational  research  that  also  happened 
to  “include”  special  education  teachers  and 
students.  1 began  to  learn  the  language  of 
schooling,  became  able  to  “talk  educa- 
tion” rather  than  just  talk  special  educa- 
tion, and  sought  that  same  bilingualism 
for  my  students  and  colleagues  through  a 
series  of  reframed  research  and  demon- 
stration projects- 

Learning  about  various  reform  agen- 
das within  education  that  support  and  fa- 
cilitate systemic  inclusion  enormously 
reassured  and  encouraged  me,  and  1 have 
begun  to  refocus  my  efforts  toward  nur- 
turing them.  For  example,  in  response  to 
the  changing  demands  of  work  and  com- 
munity life  in  the  21st  century,  some  ini- 
tiatives within  general  education  reform 
and  restructuring  are  focusing  on  students’ 
understanding  and  use  of  their  own  learn- 
ing rather  than  on  whether  or  not  they  can 
recall  information  during  tests.  Employ- 
ers and  community  leaders  want  citizens 
who  are  active  learners  and  collaborators 
as  well  as  individuals  who  possess  the 
personal  confidence  and  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  a changing  society." 

In  response  to  these  broader  social  de- 
mands, teachers  at  all  levels  of  schooling 
are  trying  to  rethink  curriculum.  They  are 


looking  for  ways  to  help  students  devel- 
op habits  of  learning  that  will  serve  them 
long  after  formal  schooling  ends.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  goal,  they  are  moving  from 
seeking  to  cover  a large  number  of  “facts” 
to  exploring  in  more  depth  a smaller  num- 
ber of  topics  of  interest  and  relevance  to 
students.'^  An  important  aspect  of  this  cur- 
riculum shift  is  that  not  all  students  will 
learn  exactly  the  same  things,  even  with- 
in the  same  lesson  or  activity. 

These  changes  in  general  education  are 
being  pursued  because  of  increasing  so- 
cial complexity  and  student  diversity.  Edu- 
cators are  less  and  less  confident  that 
learning  one  standard,  “official”  curricu- 
lum will  help  students  achieve  the  kind  of 
competence  they  need  to  lead  satisfactory 
lives.  Greater  numbers  of  educators  are 
concerned  not  so  much  that  some  bit  of 
content  knowledge  is  learned,  but  rather 
that  students  use  their  learning  in  ways 
that  make  a difference  in  their  lives  out- 
side of  school.  The  difficulty  in  making 
this  happen  in  classrooms  is  that  students 
bring  with  them  all  manner  of  differences 
that  teachers  must  take  into  consideration. 
These  include  different  abilities,  of  course, 
but  also  different  interests,  different  fami- 
ly lifestyles,  and  different  preferences  about 
schools  and  learning.  Students’  linguistic 
backgrounds,  socioeconomic  status,  and 
cultural  heritage  must  also  be  considered 
when  making  curriculum  and  teaching  de- 
cisions. Finally,  some  students  have  dif- 
ferent ways  of  thinking  and  knowing  — 
sometimes  emphasizing  language,  some- 
times motor  learning,  sometimes  artistic 
intelligence,  and  so  on.'^ 

To  general  education  teachers  who  are 
experimenting  with  these  kinds  of  curric- 
ular and  teaching  reforms,  students  with 
official  disabilities  become  different  in  de- 
gree rather  than  in  type.  Tailoring  the  learn- 
ing event  for  them  might  require  adjust- 
ments or  supports  not  needed  by  some 
other  students.  But  the  essential  process 
remains  the  same  for  all.  Fear  of  “water- 
ing down”  the  official  curriculum  remains 
only  for  those  classrooms  that  have  not 
responded  to  the  need  for  more  systemic 
reform  of  curriculum  and  teaching.  Class- 
rooms and  teachers  seriously  engaged  in 
preparing  students  for  the  future  have  al- 
ready expanded  and  enriched  the  curricu- 
lum to  respond  both  to  the  demands  for 
broader  student  outcomes  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent interests,  purposes,  and  abilities  of 
each  student. 


These  are  just  a few  of  the  ongoing  dis- 
cussions within  general  education.  Th||^ 
are  many  more.  Some,  like  the  presl^^ 
to  articulate  new  national  standards  and 
benchmarks,  are  less  clearly  supportive  of 
student  diversity.  Reform  initiatives  are 
emerging  from  all  parts  of  the  system  — 
from  the  efforts  of  small  groups  of  teach- 
ers to  those  of  state  and  federal  policy 
makers.  Often  these  various  pressures  for 
change  contradict  one  another,  but  in  the 
end  all  will  have  to  be  accommodated,  un- 
derstood, and  transformed  into  a single 
whole. 

Changing  schools  at  all,  never  mind 
actually  improving  them,  is  an  extraordi- 
narily complex  and  arduous  task.  Public 
education  is  like  a web:  each  strand  touch- 
es many  others,  depending  upon  as  well 
as  providing  support  for  the  entire  struc- 
ture. Any  change,  even  a small  one,  rip- 
ples through  the  web,  sometimes  strength- 
ening, sometimes  weakening  the  whole. 
When  many  things  change  at  once,  it  is  a 
time  of  both  great  risk  and  great  energy. 

Public  education  is  in  just  such  an  ex- 
citing period  of  change.  Perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  changes  in  all  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem can  begin  to  converge.  My  own  jour- 
ney  to  understand  inclusion  has  led  r^^^ 
propose  my  own  definition  of  inclus^^r 

Inclusion  is  a process  of  meshing 
general  and  special  education  reform 
initiatives  and  strategies  in  order  to 
achieve  a unified  system  of  public  edu- 
cation that  incorporates  all  children  and 
youths  as  active,  fully  participating 
members  of  the  school  community  ; that 
views  diversity  as  the  norm;  and  that 
ensures  a high-quality  education  for  each 
student  by  providing  meaningful  cur- 
riculum, effective  teaching,  and  neces- 
sary supports  for  each  student. 


Perhaps  there  are  “rabid  inclusionists,” 
foaming  at  the  mouth  over  some  specific 
change  and  having  but  little  awareness  of 
the  challenge  their  agenda  represents  to 
fundamental  assumptions.  I suppose  that 
there  are  also  “rabid  separatists,”  just  as 
fanatically  insisting  on  preserving  the  pres- 
ent system  and  similarly  unaware  of  the 
fundamental  assumptions  that  influence 
their  positions. 

My  own  journey  led  me  to  a different 
destination.  It  led  me  to  take  the  risk  of 
admitting  that  1 have  changed  my^^d 
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about  many  things.  (Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  I have  not  so 
much  “changed”  my  mind  as  “clarified” 
kand  expanded  my  thinking.)  I am  still  an 


advocate  for  inclusion,  but  now  I under- 
stand it  to  mean  much  more  than  I be- 
lieved it  meant  when  I first  began  to  study 
and  experience  it  through  my  son.  As  I 
and  others  who  share  this  broader  under- 
standing work  to  create  genuinely  inclu- 
sive schools,  we  will  be  encouraging  peo- 
ple in  schools,  on  ever>'  strand  of  the  com- 
plex web,  to  change  in  three  directions. 

The  first  shift  involves  moving  away 
from  schools  that  are  structured  and  or- 
ganized according  to  ability  and  toward 
schools  that  are  structured  around  student 
diversity  and  that  accommodate  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  organizing  students  for  learn- 
ing. This  shift  will  also  require  teachers 
with  different  abilities  and  talents  to  work 


together  to  create  a wide  array  of  learn- 
ing opportunities.*'* 

The  second  shift  involves  moving  away 
from  teaching  approaches  that  emphasize 
the  teacher  as  disseminator  of  content  that 
students  must  retain  and  toward  approach- 
es that  emphasize  the  role  of  the  learner 
in  creating  knowledge,  competence,  and 
the  ability  to  pursue  further  learning.  There 
I is  a good  deal  of  literature  that  seeks  to  blend 
f various  theories  of  teaching  and  learning  in- 
to flexible  and  creative  approaches  that  will 
accomplish  these  ends.  The  strength  of 
these  approaches  is  that  they  begin  with 
an  appreciation  of  student  differences  that 
can  be  stretched  comfortably  to  incorpor- 
ate the  differences  of  disability  and  the  ef- 
fective teaching  technology  created  by 
special  educators, *‘‘ 

The  third  shift  involves  changing  our 
view  of  the  schools’  role  from  one  of  pro- 
viding educational  sen>ices  to  one  of  pro- 
viding educational  supports  for  learning. 
This  shift  will  occur  naturally  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  changes  in  teaching  de- 
manded by  diversity.  Valuing  diversity  and 
difference,  rather  than  trying  to  change  or 
diminish  it  so  that  everyone  fits  some 
ideal  of  similarity,  leads  to  the  realization 
that  we  can  support  students  in  their  ef- 
forts to  become  active  members  of  their 
communities.  No  longer  must  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  life  wait  until  some 
standard  of  “normalcy”  or  similarity  is 
reached.  A focus  on  the  support  of  learn- 
ing also  encourages  a shift  from  viewing 
difference  or  disability  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual limitations  to  a focus  on  environ- 


mental constraints.  Perliaps  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  support  as  a concept  for 
schooling  is  that  it  is  grounded  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  person  receiving  it,  not  the 
person  providing  it.'^ 

The  new  challenge  of  inclusion  is  to 
create  schools  in  which  our  day-to-day 
efforts  no  longer  assume  that  a particular 
text,  activity,  or  teaching  mode  will  “work” 
to  support  any  particular  student’s  learn- 
ing. Typical  classrooms  will  include  stu- 
dents with  more  and  more  kinds  of  differ- 
ences. The  learning  enterprise  of  reinvent- 
ed inclusive  schools  will  be  a constant  con- 
versation involving  students,  teachers,  oth- 
er school  personnel,  families,  and  com- 
munity members,  all  working  to  construct 
learning,  to  document  accomplishments, 
and  to  adjust  supports.  About  this  kind  of 
inclusion  I can  be  very  rabid  indeed. 
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TALKING  ACROSS  BORDERS  AND  LANGUAGES:  ENCOURAGING 
INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH  DISCUSSION  AND  COLLABORATION 

Dianne  L.  Ferguson  & Gwen  Meyer 

As  our  world  shrinks  toward  a global  focus  in  many  spheres  of  life,  it  seems 
ironic  that  our  educational  research  remains  determinedly  provincial.  If  we  can  have 
global  economies,  glpbal  industries,  global  politics,  global  environmentalism,  and  even 
global  culture;  surely  it  is  time  to  enlarge  our  educational  conversations.  The 
collaboration  documented  in  this  special  issue  began  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  redundancy  in  educational  research  across  various  countries  and  that  talking 
together  about  our  questions  and  our  answers  would  advance  both  our  efforts  and  our 
accomplishments.  It  is  the  “talking  together”  that  we  hoped  might  help  us  move  beyond 
the  “compare  and  contrast”  that  has  long  been  part  of  our  field  toward  some  deeper 
understandings  that  might  help  us  use  the  experiences  of  other  countries  to  influence  our 
own  practices. 

The  specific  focus  of  our  collaboration  was  efforts  in  four  countries  to  understand 
and  improve  the  experiences  of  students  traditionally  defined  as  having  disabilities  or 
“special  needs.”  The  reforms  of  integration  and  inclusion  challenge  all  dimensions  of 
professional  practice  in  modem  schooling  (Ferguson,  1995;  Ware,  1995).  The  scope  of 
discussion  and  investigations  range  from  rethinking  the  content  and  purposes  of 
schooling  to  the  changing  roles  of  educators,  effects  of  various  teaching  practices,  role  of 
student  interactions  in  learning,  underlying  assumptions  that  facilitate  or  impede  practice, 
and  effective  strategies  for  creating  fundamental  change  in  school  organization, 
operations  and  outcomes  (Ainscow,  1995;  Biklen,  Ferguson  & Ford,  1989;  Skrtic,  1995). 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  a current  issue  or  development  in  education  that  is  not 


touched  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  broader  trend  of  inclusion,  making  the  topic  of 
inclusion  particularly  appropriate  for  international  discussion.  Of  course,  the  forces  for 
change  in  both  general  and  special  education  vary  somewhat  from  country  to  country. 
Various  countries  also  have  somewhat  different  histories  with  quite  similar  reforms 
(Hegarty,  1993;  O’Hanlon,  1995;  Organization  for  Economic  Co-Operation  and 
Development,  1995).  We  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  these  differences  in  research  on 
inclusion  and  restructuring  in  four  countries  to  elaborate  the  common  themes  and  extend 
both  discussion  and  understanding. 

This  particular  collaboration,  like  so  many,  depended  on  a series  of  serendipitous 
events.  Ferguson  & Tetler  had  met  in  1992  in  Finland  in  the  context  of  a course  on 
qualitative  research  methods  in  special  education  and  renewed  their  acquaintance  in  the 
summer  of  1994  at  a UNESCO  - sponsored  conference  on  “Beyond  Normalization: 
Towards  One  Society  for  All”  held  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland.  At  the  end  of  her  presentation 
in  Reykjavik,  as  Ferguson  resumed  her  seat  next  to  Emanualsson  (the  next  presenter),  he 
leaned  over  and  said  to  her:  “We  could  have  written  our  papers  in  offices  next  to  each 
other.  You  have  pushed  further  in  some  directions,  but  our  themes  are  the  same.”  That 
exchange  did  indeed  begin  a small  conversation  about  the  similarities  between  our 
countries  with  regard  to  issues  of  disability  and  schooling  reforms  despite  the  very 
different  cultural  and  policy  climates  within  which  we  each  dwelt.  Two  years  later,  while 
attending  a presentation  by  Dianne  and  Phil  Ferguson  at  an  AERA  conference,  Peder 
Haug  directed  several  questions  and  comments  to  them.  This  exchange  also  began  a 
longer  conversation  that  compared  our  research  agendas.  At  the  same  time,  Tetler 
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traveled  to  Oregon,  bringing  her  research  and  an  interest  in  comparing  the  conclusions 
she  was  drawing  with  that  of  the  research  going  on  within  Ferguson’s  research  team. 

These  loose  cormections  and  begirming  conversations  created  the  context  for  our 
decision  to  collaborate  on  an  AERA  symposium  proposal.  Preparing  the  proposal  set  the 
stage  for  the  discussion  and  conversation  our  brief  encounters  had  encouraged  us  to  seek. 
Fortunately,  our  proposal  was  accepted,  offering  the  real  opportunity  to  talk.  We  began 
by  immediately  sharing  papers.  Our  challenge,  however,  was  to  maximize  the  benefits  of 
-talking  together  that  the  papers  afforded.  The  overriding  questions  for  our  symposium 
discussions  were:  What  do  we  know  about  the  results  of  inclusion  reform  efforts?  Are  we 
asking  the  right  questions?  Does  the  information  generated  by  our  research  assist  in 
answering  the  questions  that  need  to  be  asked? 

As  we  read  each  others’  work,  we  found  that  the  papers  ranged  from  analyses  that 
critiqued  and  deconstructed  current  special  education  practices  to  papers  reporting  the 
results  of  current  efforts  to  reconstruct  and  restructure  practices  in  ways  that  responded  to 
such  critiques.  Emanualsson’s  paper  offered  a conceptual  analysis  of  the  language  of 
special  education  reform  with  a particular  emphasis  on  how  the  notions  of  diversity  and 
deviance  influence  both  our  practice  and  our  reforms.  He  argued  that  although  concepts 
like  “integration,”  “segregation,”  “inclusion,”  and  “exclusion”  are  usually  related  to 
special  education,  they  should  be  understood  as  general  education  concepts  as  well. 
Drawing  upon  historical  perspectives  and  data  from  ongoing  research  projects, 
Emanuelsson  attempted  to  problemetize  the  relations  between  diversity  and  deviance.  In 
so  doing  he  argued  that  deviance  must  be  transformed  into  diversity  if  inclusion  is  to 
succeed,  but  in  doing  so,  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  turn  diversity  into  deviance  (Pugach 
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& Seidl,  1996).  He  dealt  with  integration  from  a developmental  perspective  and  as 
processes  within  groups.  In  the  end,  he  argued  that  there  is  too  little  research  elucidating 
this  perspective  on  integration  and  inclusion  in  Sweden  and  in  many  other  countries. 

Persson  argued  that  “special  needs”  has  become  a relational  concept  rather  than  a 
reified  category,  in  much  the  same  way  that  others  have  before  him  (Biklen  et  ah,  1989; 
Skrtic,  1995;  1991).  By  regarding  special  education  from  this  perspective,  Persson  was 
able  to  show  that  its  functions  in  the  educational  system  appear  to  be  more  contradictory 
and  anomalous  than  if  regarded  as  a rational,  just,  and  functional  device  serving  as  help 
for  disadvantaged  pupils.  The  database  Persson  used  is  part  of  a longitudinal  study  of 
five  representative  cohort  samples  of  pupils  in  Sweden  from  1977  and  1982.  Drawing 
upon  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data  to  demonstrate  the  relational  nature  of  special 
education,  Persson  concluded  that  special  education  should  be  characterized  as  a natural 
part  and  consequence  of  schools’  education  practices  in  general. 

Haug  provided  a broader  policy  perspective  in  his  description  of  the  development 
of  an  integration  policy  in  Norway.  In  current  Norwegian  legislation  and  curricula,  the 
concept  of  “adjusted  education”  is  used  to  underscore  the  right  help  being  available  to  all 
students  so  that  they  might  receive  an  education  adapted  to  individual  personal  needs, 
interests,  and  capabilities  in  their  neighborhood  school.  The  Education  Act  does  not  refer 
to  disabilities  or  any  categories  of  disability  and  as  a consequence  neither  education  nor 
special  is  linked  to  categories  of  disability.  He  went  on  to  detail  the  tradition,  basis,  and 
results  of  special  education  research  related  to  this  policy  and  expanded  upon  four  main 
issues  related  to  the  only  partially  implemented  and  realized  policy. 
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Teller  began  to  move  our  conversation  toward  reconstruction  by  presenting 
research  that  confirmed,  as  others  had  found  (Ferguson,  1995;  Ferguson  & Meyer,  1996; 
Ralph  & Katul,  in  press),  that  many  students  who  had  been  included  in  general  education 
still  experienced  isolation.  Despite  individualized  lessons,  students  were  expected  to 
adapt  to  the  principles  of  mainstream  education  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  a 
consequence,  she  pointed  out,  the  success  or  failure  of  inclusion  often  depended  on  the 
adaptability  of  individual  students,  rather  than  the  adaptability  of  the  group,  as 
Emanuelsson  argues  must  occur.  Teller  went  on  to  detail  the  context,  processes,  and 
relationships  that  must  be  present  in  truly  inclusive  classrooms. 

Ferguson,  who  had  been  working  with  schools  to  embed  the  reform  of  inclusion 
within  broader  school  restructuring  efforts,  continued  the  focus  on  reconstruction.  Her 
research  used  a variety  of  specific  methods  associated  with  an  interpretivist  approach  to 
research,  while  also  seeking  to  be  collaborative  and  participatory  through  the  negotiation 
of  individual  research  agreements  with  each  participating  schools.  In  the  end,  she  argued 
for  a focus  on  three  overarching  issues,  and  three  arenas  for  focusing  activity  toward 
general  education  restructuring  that  would  successfully  incorporate  students  with 
disabilities. 

Enlarging  the  Discussion 

As  the  sequential  relationship  among  our  papers  became  clear  to  us  through  our  e- 
mail  exchanges,  we  decided  not  only  to  organize  the  AERA  symposium  in  this  order,  but 
also  to  try  to  engage  our  audience  in  moving  the  discussion  forward.  The  exact  format 
emerged  only  after  several  e-mail  exchanges,  each  offering  a different  idea  for  how  to 
expand  our  conversation  to  include  the  audience.  As  with  many  plans,  the  final  event  did 


not  exactly  conform  to  our  original  ideas.  Nevertheless,  we  left  our  session  having  had  a 
larger  conversation. 

In  the  end,  we  each  presented  the  main  points  of  our  papers  in  3-4  minutes. 
Ferguson  then  provided  the  framework  of  three  key  issues  that  must  be  resolved  if 
inclusion  as  a special  education  reform  is  ever  to  be  realized  in  the  context  of  compulsory 
education  in  any  of  our  countries.  The  three  issues  were: 

Issue  1:  How  does  special  education  become  an  integral  part  of  public 
schooling? 

Issue  2:  How  wdll  higher  education,  various  research  organizations, 
educational  labs,  institutes,  and  other  research  organizations  in  both 
general  and  special  education  need  to  change? 

Issue  3:  How  should  families,  individual  community  members, 
community  agencies,  and  businesses  participate  in  large-scale  school 
change? 

Once  these  issues  were  framed,  the  audience  was  divided  into  about  six  or  seven 
groups  who  were  asked  to  discuss  the  three  issues  in  light  of  the  content  we  had  provided 
in  the  overviews  of  our  papers.  Our  plan  was  to  follow  this  group  discussion  with  a 
“guided  conversation”  among  the  presenters  who  had  circulated  among  the  groups.  The 
logic  was  that  we  might  have  learned  from  the  groups  some  interesting  ideas  that  would 
extend  our  own  group  conversation.  We  would  share  our  reactions,  relating  them  to  our 
papers  in  a lively  discussion  thinking  in  front  of  the  audience  that  had  so  informed  us.  . 
Our  plan  to  later  enlarge  the  conversation  to  include  the  listening  audience  would  only 
further  expand  the  “talking  together”  we  had  originally  hoped  would  help  us  use  the 
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information  available  from  different  countries.  On  the  whole,  our  plan  “worked”  in  the 
sense  that  we  believed  that  our  conversation  was  extended.  The  details  were  adjusted,  of 
course,  in  that  our  “guided  conversation”  quickly  enlarged  to  a whole  group  discussion 
that  lasted  for  some  time  and  brought  in  the  ideas  and  experiences  of  people  from  several 
other  countries. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  these  three  issues  remain  important  points  of 
departure  for  discussion.  We  were  invited  by  some  of  the  members  attending  our 
symposium  to  enlarge  our  e-mail  discussion  to  include  members  from  several  other 
counters.  We  have  only  done  a fairly  ordinary  job  of  including  these  new  perspectives 
into  our  conversations  and  it  remains  our  challenge  to  continue  to  expand  our  horizons. 
We  hope  that  readers  of  this  issue  will  begin  their  own  conversations  and  include  us  as 
they  see  fit.  We  cannot  but  benefit  from  talking  together. 
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CHANGING  TACTICS:  EMBEDDING  INCLUSION  REFORMS  WITHIN  GENERAL 
EDUCATION  RESTRUCTURING  EFFORTS 

Dianne  L Ferguson 

For  more  than  two  decades  special  educators  in  various  places  of  the  globe  have 
been  pursuing  reforms  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  special  education  services  and 
supports.  (Dalmau,  Hatton  & Spurway,  1991;  Fullan,  1991;  Fullwood,  1990;  Gartner  & 
Lipsky,  1987;  O’Hanlon,  1995).  We  have,  or  have  had,  mainstreaming,  integration, 
reverse  mainstreaming,  inclusion,  inclusive  schooling,  inclusive  schools,  and  schools  for 
all  Certainly  these  various  slogans  have  meant  different  things  in  different  countries  at 
different  times,  and  different  things  over  time  in  single  countries.  Some  initiatives  have 
relied  upon  civil  rights  discourse  to  argue  against  separate,  segregated  or  variously 
differentiated  forms  of  schooling.  Other  reforms  have  focused  more  on  how  to 
incorporate  specially  designed,  technically  different,  but  needed  teaching  practices  into 
general  education  settings  and  activities.  Some  reforms  emphasizedihe  needs  of  students 
with  relatively  mild,  but  troublesome,  learning  differences;  others  emphasized  the  needs 
of  students  with  significant,  even  quite  severe  and  multiple  disabilities. 

Despite  differences  in  meaning  and  focus,  a common  vision  of  what  these  . 
variously  named  reforms  might  mean  is  clearly  emerging.  In  different  ways,  some 
countries  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  people  with  disabilities  have  a natural  and 
rightful  place  in  our  societies.  Schools,  as  one  part  of  that  society,  should  mirror  this 
broader  commitment.  Of  course,  it  is  the  resultant  discussions,  dilemmas,  challenges,  and 
questions  that  have  occupied  educators  ever  since,  as  they  have  tried  to  understand  not 
just  what  such  a commitment  might  mean,  but  how  to  make  it  happen. 

After  years  of  research  and  effort  in  pursuit  of  a greater  understanding  of 
inclusion,  there  is  now  growing  certainty  among  some  educators  that  inclusive  reforms  in 
special  education  must  be  pursued  in  terms  of  the  general  education  restructuring  and 
improvement  (Ferguson,  1995a;  Berres,  Ferguson,  Knoblock  & Woods,  1996;  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education,  1990;  Pearman,  Huang,  Barnhart,  & Mellblom, 
1992;  Sailor  & Skirtic,  1995;  Skirtic,  1995;  Tetler,  1995).  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that 
unless  this  merging  of  effort  occurs,  special  education  reforms  will  only  achieve  partial 
success  at  best  and  may  even  end  up  reinforcing  and  maintaining  the  very  assumptions 
and  practices  that  the  reforms  seek  to  change. 

The  question  of  what  needs  to  be  different  in  schools  seems  much  larger  than 
inclusion,  special  educators,  or  students  with  disabilities.  It  is  about  what  schooling 
should  be  and  could  accomplish.  As  Eliot  Eisner  has  put  it,  the  question  is  “What  really 
counts  in  schools?”  (Eisner,  1991).  Answering  Eisner’s  question  in  the  day  to  day  life  of 
schooling  involves  consideration  of  much  more  than  students  with  disabilities  and  special 
educators. 

General  educators,  too,  are  realizing  that  the  efforts  of  renewal  and  reform  that 
seemed  adequate  to  resolve  the  educational  problems  of  the  past  will  simply  not  suffice. 


Doing  better  and  more  efficient  schooling  work  (renewal)  or  changing  existing 
procedures,  rules,  and  requirements  to  accommodate  new  circumstances  (reform)  will  not 
quiet  the  need,  or  calls  for  changes  as  we  approach  the  next  millennium.  Instead, 
educators  now  argue,  schools  must  begin  to  engage  in  the  activities  that  will  change  the 
“fundamental  assumptions,  practices  and  relationships,  both  within  the  organization,  and 
between  the  organization  and  the  outside  world,  in  ways  that  lead  to  improved  student 
learning  outcomes”  (Asuto,  Clark,  McGree  & de  Koven  Pelton  Femancez,  1994;  Conley, 
1991,  p.  15;  Elmore,  1996).  Since  many  of  these  fundamental  assumptions  helped  to 
create  the  very  separateness  special  education  reforms  seek  to  diminish,  it  is  just  such 
fundamental  changes  that  might  realize  the  vision  of  inclusion. 

Yet  in  a recent  review  Cohen  found  “little  evidence  of  direct  and  powerful  links 
between  policy  and  practice”  (1995,  p.l  1).  Schools  continue  to  struggle  with  an 
increasing  diversity  of  students  who  challenge  the  common  curriculum  and  ability- 
grouping practices  long  dominant  throughout  the  system.  At  the  same  time, 
advancements  in  theories  and  practices  of  teaching  and  learning  are-leading  to  newfocus 
on  students’  understanding  and  use  of  their  learning  rather  than  recall  of  facts  or  isolated 
skills.  Even  more  challenging,  students  must  demonstrate  use  or  performance  of  their 
learning.  Since  those  uses  and  performances  might  vary  according  to  students’  particular 
abilities,  interests,  and  life  purposes,  how  then  do  teachers  respond  to  calls  for  a single 
higher  standard  of  achievement?  In  the  face  of  such  conflicting  messages  and  challenges, 
school  professionals  are  also  facing  rapid  erosion  of  financial  support  and  public  respect. 
Not  only  are  they  being  asked  to  “do  more  with  less,”  but  also  they  are  blamed  for  being 
incompetent  for  not  accomplishing  such  an  impossible  task. 

Issues  and  Actions 

As  we  are  beginning  to  realize  (Asuto,  et  ah,  1994;  Clark  & Asuto,  1994;  Fullan, 
1994;  1996),  changing  schools  is  both  a nonlinear  and  bi-directional  task.  “Top  down” 
policy  changes  must  be  met  by  “bottom  up”  changes  in  capacity,  commitment  and 
coherence  among  teachers,  students  and  families  if  changes  are  to  become  more  than 
superficial  accommodations.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  single  roadmap  for  achieving 
deeper  change.  Local  events,  resources,  and  personal  dynamics  combine  to  create  for  any 
particular  school  or  district  a unique  choreography  of  change,  characterized  as  much  by 
stepping  back  as  by  stepping  forward.  Teachers  and  parents  must  become  active  co- 
constructors of  new  school  communities,  collaborating  with  one  another,  with  students, 
and  local  community  members  (Berres  et  ah,  1996;  Council  of  Administrators  of  Special 
Education,  1993;  Cohen,  1995;  Dalmau  et  ah,  1991;  Darling-Hammond,  Ancess  & Falk, 
1995;  Ferguson,  1995a).  If  fundamental  change  is  to  occur  in  teaching/leaming  for 
teachers  and  students,  and  the  dual  systems  of  special  and  general  education  merged  into 
a unified  system  of  all  students,  we  must  resolve  three  issues: 

Issue  1:  How  does  special  education  become  an  integral  part  of  public  schooling? 

Experience  and  research  have  well  elaborated  the  complexity  of  this  issue.  One  of 

the  most  straightforward  questions  involves  how  to  deliver  the  specialty  and  support 
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services  long  associated  with  special  education.  Another  involves  whether  or  not 
such  integration  requires  specialized  personnel  or  personnel  with  various  specialties. 
And  perhaps  most  challenging  is  what  to  do  with  the  current  special  educator 
complement  who  may  not  have  the  capacity  to  shift  to  new  roles  easily? 


Issue  2:  How  will  higher  education,  various  research  organizations,  educational 
labs,  institutes,  and  other  research  organizations  in  both  general  and  special 
education  need  to  change?  In  the  same  way  that  relationships  in  school  will  need  to 
change,  our  relationships  in  higher  education  and  research  must  be  different..  Can  we 
learn  from  each  other  or  are  the  contingencies  in  such  organizations  incompatible 
with  the  very  kind  of  cross  pollination  we  are  asking  of  school  teachers?  Are  we 
asking  the  right  questions,  or  do  we  need  to  refocus  our  efforts  into  arenas  that  are 
more  directly  responsive  to  the  “definition  of  the  situation”  of  people  in  schools? 

Issue  3:  How  should  families,  individual  community  members,  community 
agencies,  and  businesses  participate  in.  large-scale  school  change?  Many  of  our 
reforms  have  been  slowed  down,  sometimes  thwarted,  by  the  families  of  the  students 
our  reforms  seek  to  serve.  It  seems  there  is  much  room  for  improved  commimcation 
and  involvement  with  the  families  and  communities  in  which  we  expect  our  students 
to  use  their  learning.  We  could  also  consider  the  ways  in  which  parents  and  other 
community  members  might  contribute  both  knowledge  and  resources  to  school 
agendas. 


This  paper  summarizes  what  my  research  team  and  I are  learning  after  three  years 
of  investigating  these  three  issues  in  collaboration  with  schools  in  three  rural  districts  in 
Oregon.  Our  involvements  with  the  schools  in  the  three  districts  have  varied  in  time  as 
well  as  tasks.  Yet  taken  together,  our  efforts  are  documenting  the  ways  in  which  schools 
are  working  to  support  the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  along  with  the  gradual 
restructuring  that  could  result  in  the  kinds  of  fundamental  changes  that  will  lead  to  better 
learning  for  students  and  teachers  alike. 

Legislation  begun  in  1987  and  culminating  in  Oregon’s  Educational  Act  for  the 
21^'  Century  (HB  3565)  put  Oregon  in  the  forefront  of  the  national  calls  for 
comprehensive  school  reform  and  restructuring  vvdth  goals  that  meet  and  exceed  those  of 
Goals  2000.  Hallmarks  of  the  Act  include  an  emphasis  on  identifying  high  outcome- 
based  standards  for  all  students  with  grade-level  benchmarks,  performance-based 
assessments,  common  curricular  aims,  emphasis  on  essential  learning  skills,  use  of 
developmentally  appropriate  practices  and  mixed  age  grouping  at  the  elementary  level 
and  a new  focus  on  career  development  and  practice  leading  to  certificates  of  initial  and 
advanced  mastery  at  the  secondary  level. 

A simultaneous  statewide  initiative  called  “supported  education”  called  for  local 
school  districts  to  move  toward  a flexible  and  creative  array  of  supportive  education 
services  to  provide  a free  appropriate  public  education  to  students  with  disabilities  in 
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general  education  classrooms.  This  initiative  has  been  one  of  five  major  goals  for 
special  education  since  1989.  Currently  virtually  all  of  the  local  and  regional  education 
service  districts  have  responded  by  restructuring  services  to  students  with  disabilities  so 
that  they  are  more  fiilly  included  in  the  learning  life  of  the  school  community.  In  fact, 
according  to  1995  data,  72%  of  students  with  disabilities  in  Oregon  are  receiving  their 
schooling  in  general  education  classrooms  compared  to  63%  in  1991. 

These  dual  agendas  set  the  stage  for  our  collaborative  research  agreements  with 
schools  and  districts  to  help  them  blend  these  initiatives  together.  The  specific 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  reforms  was  the  requirement  that  all  districts,  and  thereby 
schools,  develop  individual  school  profiles  upon  which  to  base  school  improvement  plans 
which  would  serve  as  templates  for  implementation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
comprehensive  reforms.  A strongly  recommended  strategy  for  implementing  reforms 
was  to  pilot  ideas  using  action  research  projects  and  then  broadly  disseminate  successful 
ideas. 

Our  Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project  (Ferguson,  D.,  Ferguson,  P.,  Rivers  & 
Droege,  1994b;  United  States  Department  of  Education,  1996)  targeted  two  strands  of 
participatory  research  activity,  each  aiming  toward  a different  level  of  the  change  effort. 
The  first  focused  on  developing  collaborative  research  agreements  with  a small  number 
of  schools.  Our  thinking  was  that  we  could  contribute  to  their  school-wide  profiling  and 
action  research  agendas  and  in  so  doing  would  leam  a good  deal  about  embedding 
inclusion  goals  into  broader  school  restructuring  goals.  Our  second  strand  focused  on 
supporting  the  efforts  of  individual  teachers  through  both  continuing  professional 
development  and  practitioner  action  research.  Figure  1 illustrates  our  activities  across 
both  strands,  by  our  evolving  collaborative  strategies  which  I then  briefly  summarize. 


Figure  1 goes  here 


Strategies  for  Working  with  Schools 

We  have  reported  the  details  of  our  efforts  and  results  elsewhere,  though  both  our 
results  and  writing  continue  (Ferguson,  1995a;  Ferguson,  1995b;  Ferguson,  1996a; 
Ferguson,  1996b;  Ferguson  & Meyer,  1996;  Ferguson  & Ralph,  1996;  Ferguson,  Ralph  & 
Katul,  in  press,  Ferguson,  in  press).  Here  we  will  only  briefly  summarize  three 
procedural  strategies  we  came  to  rely  upon 

As  we  began  negotiating  research  agreements,  it  was  clear  to  us  that  the  effort  to 
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work  together  as  a whole  school  was  a new  challenge  for  most  school  faculties.  In 
response  to  this  situation  we  sought  to  help  schools  develop  and  gradually  institutionalize 
more  comprehensive  information  systems  upon  which  to  base  their  improvement 
planning.  Specifically,  we  helped  schools  develop  and  use  qualitative-style  surveys  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  students  that  were  user  friendly  and  generated  rich  information  that 
could  be  summarized  relatively  easily  with  our  help.  We  also  conducted  in-depth 
interviews  and  observations  within  some  schools  to  gather  more  information  about 
practices  and  preferences  of  school  faculty  with  regard  to  a variety  of  reforms.  Not  all  our 
efforts  are  finished.  We  are  still  working  within  and  across  schools  to  embed  these 
broader  systems  of  data  collection  in  continuous  improvement  processes. 

A second  important  strategy  involved  a change  for  us  in  how  we  thought  about 
and  designed  opportunities  for  continuing  professional  development.  Well-educated  and 
supported  teachers  have  always  been  the  backbone  of  school  reform.  Yet  all  too  often 
our  previous  educational  reforms  have  underinvested  in  teachers  (Cremin,  1965;  Darling- 
Hammond,  1995).  Our  experience,  supported  by  the  literature  (Baufffgart  & Ferguson, 
1991;  Goodlad,  1990;  Grimmet  & Erickson,  1988;  Schon,  1983;  Sarason,  1986) 
suggested  to  us  that  the  traditional  division  of  teacher  education  into  preservice  and 
inservice  components  is  no  longer  viable,  if  it  ever  was  (Ferguson,  Dalmau,  Droege, 

Boles  & Zitek,  1994a).  In  response  we  developed  a set  of  professional  development 
alternatives  (Ferguson,  D.,  & Ferguson,  P.,  1992;  Ferguson  et  al.,  1994a). 

The  most  comprehensive  offering  has  been  a four-course  sequence  that  occurred 
one  night  a week  through  the  academic  year,  concluding  vvdth  a two-week  intensive 
course  in  June.  During  the  period  since  Fall  1992  we  have  had  roughly  250  teachers  and 
other  school  staff  participate  in  this  course  sequence;  around  35-40  of  these  participants 
have  been  from  the  districts  vvdth  which  we  have  also  pursued  collaborative  research. 
Teaching  courses  is  certainly  the  currency  of  universities.  In  these  instances,  however, 
the  agendas  and  constraints  district  teachers  brought  to  our  classes  changed  our  teaching 
practice.  The  effort  to  use  the  practices  we  sought  to  teach  not  only  made  our  professional 
development  offerings  more  accessible  but  contributed  to  our  increasingly  collaborative 
relationships  wdth  schools. 

Our  final  strategy  for  collaborating  with  the  school  improvement  involved 
working  with  individual  teachers  to  use  action  research  to  implement  reforms  in  their 
own  practice.  The  teachers  involved  also  participated  in  the  yearlong  professional 
development  course  sequence,  and  in  most  cases,  their  action  research  efforts  targeted 
using  some  idea,  tool,  or  approach  gleaned  from  these  courses.  In  this  way  the  content  of 
the  professional  development  efforts  were  validated  through  the  individual  action 
research  projects. 


Focusing  Change  in  Three  Action  Arenas 

Unfortunately,  and  certainly  unintentionally,  much  of  the  professional  and 
popular  literature  about  inclusion  has  focused  attention  on  “all  students”  — a phrase  that  is 


fast  becoming  special  education  advocacy  code  for  trying  to  ensure  the  rights  of  still 
excluded  learners.  Yet  for  the  values  embedded  in  the  notion  of  inclusion  to  ever  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  schools,  we  must  focus  on  more  than  all  students.  Rather,  we  must 
enlarge  our  perspective  to  all  teachers,  all  curricular  reforms,  all  teaching  reforms,  all 
support  personnel,  all  policies,  all  strategies  for  student  assessment,  and  so  on. 

Our  experiences  with  the  schools,  districts,  and  teachers  involved  in  our  research 
and  professional  development  efforts  suggest  that  achieving  this  larger  perspective,  as 
well  as  durable  change  in  the  core  of  educational  practice,  will  involve  activity  in  three 
action  arenas.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  specific  work  in  our  collaborative  research 
agreements  has  focused  within  one  or  more  of  these  arenas  where  action  and  attention  is 
shifting  (1)  from  a focus  on  teaching  to  a focus  on  learning,  (2)  from  a reliance  on 
individual  teacher  practice  to  group  practice,  and  (3)  from  an  effort  to  “deliver  service”  to 
one  of  “providing  learner  supports”. 


From  a Focus  on  Teaching  to  a Focus  on  Learning 


Historically  we  have  cared  most  about  what  students  know.  Teachers  must 
“cover”  content,  making  sure  that  as  many  students  as  possible  remember  it  all.  We’ve 
assured  ourselves  that  our  schools  are  doing  well  through  the  scores  students  achieve  on 
tests  which  measure  their  acquisition  of  this  content  - at  least  until  the  test  is  over.  Much 
teacher  work  involved  introducing  new  material,  giving  students  various  opportunities  to 
practice  remembering  that  content,  and  assuring  all  of  us  of  their  success  by  frequently 
testing  memory  and  mastery  in  preparation  for  the  official  achievement  assessments. 

The  confluence  of  demands  upon  schools  as  we  move  toward  the  largely 
unknown  challenges  of  the  next  century  is  slowly  shifting  educators’  focus  away  from 
what  gets  taught  to  what  gets  learned,  and  used.  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  all 
the  schools  we’ve  been  working  in  are  experimenting  with  new  curricular  and  teaching 
approaches  that  emphasize  students’  mastery  not  just  of  facts  and  content,  but  also, 
problem-solving,  analysis,  collaboration,  essential  thinking  skills  and  experimentation. 
Rather  than  measuring  what  students  have  remembered  about  what  we’ve  taught, 
educators  are  as  interested  in  how  students  can  demonstrate  that  they  imderstand  and  can 
use  whatever  they’ve  learned  in  school  and  in  their  various  pursuits  outside  of  school. 

Many  promising  curricular  and  instructional  approaches  have  emerged  in  general 
education.  Some  teachers,  for  example,  design  learning  unique  to  each  student  through 
the  logic  of  multiple  intelligences  and  learning  styles  as  well  as  through  various  forms  of 
direct  skill  teaching.  The  technology  of  brain  imaging  and  related  neurological  research 
is  supporting  a wide  range  of  long-used  teaching  practices  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  ones  (Sylwester,  1995).  Learning  is  increasingly  active,  requiring 
students  not  just  to  listen,  but  to  learn  by  doing.  Teachers  are  turning  to  projects, 
exhibitions,  and  portfolios,  along  with  other  kinds  of  curriculum-based  information  and 
measurement  strategies,  to  find  out  what  students  have  learned  and  can  do  with  their 
learning  (e.g.,  Darling-Hammond  et  al.,  1995;  Fogarty,  1995;  Harmin,  1994;  Valencia, 
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Hiebert  & Afflerbach,  1994).  The  increasing  availability  of  the  Internet  offers  students 
an  opportunity  to  access  many  forms  of  primary  data  in  ways  that  are  flexible,  non-linear, 
and  responsive  to  individual  student  interests  and  approaches  to  learning. 

The  values  and  logic  behind  these  (and  other)  approaches  can  be  extremely 
powerful  when  extended  to  all  kinds  of  learners,  including  special  education  labeled 
students.  Nevertheless,  this  is  also  an  area  of  schooling  where  the  “cross-pollination” 
between  general  and  special  educators  has  yet  to  occur  very  thoroughly.  For  example, 
special  educators  have  used  activity-based  assessment,  individually  tailored  curriculum, 
and  locally  referenced  commvmity-based  instruction  for  some  time  now.  They  created 
these  approaches  precisely  because  they  were  concerned  about  using  time  well  for 
students  who  might  find  learning  difficult  and  labor  intensive.  Directly  teaching  students 
in  ways  that  emphasized  how  they  used  their  learning  not  only  saved  valuable  time,  but 
for  some  students  was  the  only  way  for  them  to  really  appreciate  their  need  to  leam. 
General  educators  working  with  innovative  designs  of  curriculum  and  teaching  stretch 
their  application  to  only  some  of  the  students  in  school  today.  SpecIaTeducation  students 
generally  fall  outside  the  pale  of  such  innovations  in  the  minds  of  most  general  educators 
(and  special  educators  familiar  with  them)  even  when  the  ideas  and  techniques  would 
actually  enrich  and  enable  the  learning  of  students  with  disabilities. 

A major  stuiribling  block  in  the  synthesis  of  approaches  that  has  emerged  from 
both  general  and  special  education  has  been  the  documentation  and  reporting  of  student 
learning,  both  because  standard  grading  and  achievement  measurement  practices 
uncomfortably  fit  the  new  curriculum  strategies,  as  well  as  because  annually-written  lEP 
goals  and  objectives  rarely  reflect  or  document  all  students  actually  leam  in  general 
education  contexts. 


Standards?  Or  Standardization? 

There  is  great  confusion  among  teachers  about  the  role  of  higher,  national, 
standards  for  learning  and  the  incorporation  of  diverse  learning  agendas  and 
accomplishments  (Gagnon,  1995;  McLaughlin,  1995;  Oregon  Department  of  Education 
Performance  Standards,  1996;  United  States  Department  of  Education,  Special  Education 
Programs,  1996).  Does  “standard”  mean  standardization  in  the  sense  of  every  student 
accomplishing  exactly  the  same  thing  to  the  same  picture  of  mastery,  performance  or 
other  measurement?  If  so,  how  can  any  standard  accommodate  all  students  - especially 
students  with  disabilities?  If  the  call  for  higher  national  standards  means  that  children 
really  excel  - push  themselves  to  do,  know,  understand  just  a little  more  than  they 
thought  they  could  - then  how  can  we  compare  the  achievement  of  high  standards  from 
one  student  to  the  next?  Never  mind,  from  one  school,  one  district,  one  state  to  the  next. 

Our  work  with  schools  suggests  that  the  entire  standards  discussion  is  confusing 
the  requirements  of  program  evaluation  — i.e.  how  well  are  our  schools  helping  students 
collectively  achieve  our  articulated  standards  of  learning  accomplishment?  - with 
teacher,  student,  and  parent  needs  for  individual  student  evaluation  — how  is  Sarah 


accomplishing  our  articulated  standards  of  learning  accomplishment?  And  how  does  that 
make  sense  for  her?  Within  any  group  of  students,  learning  accomplishment  for  some 
proportion  of  the  group  will  not  necessarily  look  or  be  exactly  the  same  as  for  others  in 
the  group.  In  fact,  it  would  be  very  surprising  if  there  weren’t  several  different  patterns  of 
accomplishment  in  any  group  of  students. 

Finding  a way  to  legitimate  that  some  students  in  any  group  can  accomplish  a 
“standard”  in  different  ways  is  at  the  heart  of  the  standards  dilemma.  If 
“accomplishment”  can  mean  different  things  for  different  students  - certainly  a logical 
outcome  of  the  individually  tailored  curriculum  and  teaching  practices  being  encouraged 
— then  the  various  student  accomplishments  are  difficult  to  “add  up”  in  any 
straightforward  way.  Yet  adding  up  accomplishments  against  a single  defined  standard  is 
the  essential  requirement  of  program  assessment.  If  everyone  is  achieving  the  standards 
in  different  ways,  how  can  we  know  how  well  our  schools  are  doing  collectively? 

This  dilemma  is  possible  to  resolve  if  the  requirements  of  program  assessment  are 
separated  from  the  requirements  of  student  assessment.  Interestingly,  parents  interviewed 
and  surveyed  across  one  district  and  several  other  schools  in  our  projects  have  indicated 
that  the  most  informative  ways  for  them  to  learn  about  their  child’s  learning  is  through 
parent-teacher  conferences,  personal  contact  with  teachers  and  other  school  persoimel 
and  seeing  their  children  use  their  learning  in  their  day-to-day  lives.  Reports,  grades,  and 
testing  follow,  in  order  of  importance  and  usefulness.  Others  (e.g.  Shepard  & Bliem, 
1995)  investigating  parents’  preferences  for  information  are  also  finding  that  traditional 
measures  are  viewed  as  less  informative  than  some  of  the  emerging  performance-based 
assessments  that  focus  more  on  individual  student  growth  than  on  acquisition  of  some 
standard. 

It  seems  that  every  student  and  parent  should  receive  feedback  about  how  well  the 
student  is  learning,  how  much  growth  she  has  accomplished  during  some  period  of  time, 
and  how  his  or  her  accomplishments  compare  to  the  national  or  community  standard 
established  for  our  students  as  a group.  However,  discretion  must  be  possible  in  letting 
any  individual  student  know  how  he  or  she  is  compared  to  others.  There  is  no  safety  in 
numbers  when  your  own  achievement  is  compared.  Teachers  and  parents  should  have  the 
discretion  to  filter  the  comparative  message  for  individual  students  in  ways  that 
encourage  and  enable  interest  and  effort  rather  than  discourage  and  disable  it.  Without 
interest  and  effort,  learning  is  shallowly  compulsory  and  soon  divorced  from  use  and 
pursuit. 


Students’  various  accomplishments  can  be  summarized  in  individually 
anonymous  ways  to  answer  the  question  of  how  any  particular  school  is  achieving 
whatever  the  relevant  agreed-upon  standard  for  the  students  is  collectively.  In  this  way, 
the  needs  of  program  assessment  and  comparison  can  be  met,  while  leaving  the 
revelations  of  any  particular  student’s  accomplishment  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and 
parents  - surely  the  best  suited  to  decide.  Those  students  within  any  group  who  do  not 
achieve  to  some  collective  benchmark  might  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  At 
the  same  time,  they  might  still  achieve  the  more  general  standard  of  excellent 
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achievement  in  a particular  area  of  focus,  whether  a common  curriculum  goal,  an 
essential  skill,  or  a learning  outcome  that  emphasizes  integration  and  use  of  learning  in 
novel  ways  and  situations.  The  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  accomplishment  for 
individual  students  should  rest  with  those  closest  to  the  student’s  learning.  An 
accomplishment  rate  of  60-80%  for  any  group  of  students  on  any  collective  benchmark 
would  likely  tell  a school  that  they  are  teaching  everyone  well,  and  that  20-40%  of  their 
students-are  accomplishing  the  benchmark  in  unique  ways  (Reynolds,  Zetlin  & Wang, 
1993).  As  in  all  good  program  assessment,  the  appropriateness  of  the  collective  data  is 
best  judged  and  used  by  those  closest  to  the  operation  of  the  program.  It  is  the  teachers, 
staff  and  families  that  can  best  determine  how  the  range  of  results  reflects  the  students 
with  whom  they  work  or  whether  the  collective  results  should  encourage  revision  of 
curriculum  and  teaching  practices. 

Like  changes  in  curriculum,  this  shift  in  focus  on  student  learning  and 
accomplishments  will  also  require  restructured  teacher  planning,  new  assessment 
strategies,  and  less  reliance  on  proscribed  curricula.  But  achieving  StlCh  changes  requires 
working  in  two  additional  arenas. 

From  Individual  to  Group  Practice 

Our  current  system  has  created  teachers  with  different  knowledge  and  information 
that  is  differently  legitimated.  General  educators  sometimes  know  some  important  things 
about  the  learners  with  disabilities  integrated  into  their  classrooms,  but  their  status  as 
“general”  educators  makes  that  knowledge  automatically  suspect  and  illegitimate  in  the 
face  of  the  “official”  knowledge  possessed  by  special  educators  whose  labels  match  the 
students’.  Even  though  general  educators  often  spend  more  time  observing  and 
interacting  with  labeled  students  integrated  in  their  classrooms,  their  presumed  proper 
role  and  responsibility  is  to  accept  and  implement  the  special  educator’s  expertise  as  the 
system’s  approved  specialist  in  teaching  and  learning  for  students  with  labels.  As 
Seymour  Sarason  (1990)  sees  the  situation. 

School  personnel  are  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  umversities.  It  is  there 
that  they  learn  there  are  at  least  two  types  of  human  beings,  and  if  you 
choose  to  work  with  one  of  them  you  render  yourself  legally  and 
conceptually  incompetent  to  work  with  others  (p.  258). 

Our  research  demonstrates  that  these  assumptions  do  not  hold  up  in  practice,  but 
more  importantly,  they  can  easily  get  in  the  way  of  effective  learning  for  students  with 
disabilities  (Ferguson,  1996b;  Ferguson  & Meyer,  1996;  Ferguson  & Ferguson,  1992; 
Ferguson,  Ralph,  Katul  & Cameron,  in  press).  The  nearly  hundred  year  history  of  sorting 
and  separating  both  students  and  teachers  has  resulted  in  very  little  common  ground. 
General  and  special  educators  know  a few  of  the  same  things  about  schools,  teaching,  and 
learning,  but  most  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  rely  upon  to  fulfill  their  professioiial 
responsibilities  seem  so  unique  - even  mysterious  - that  sometimes  they  must  feel  as  if 
they  are  barely  in  the  same  profession.  Legitimating  one  teacher’s  knowledge  over 


another’s  is  an  artifact  of  our  history  that  is  just  as  insupportable  as  creating  the 
separations  in  the  first  place.  It  seems  clear  that  rethinking  our  approach  to  inclusion  as 
but  one  dimension  of  a broader  general  education  restructuring  must  have  as  one  of  its 
goals  to  increase  the  common  ground  of  knowledge  and  skills  between  general  and 
special  educators. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I am  not  arguing  for  all  educators  to 
become  “generalists”  or  “Super  Teachers”  who  are  presumed  to  possess  all  the  skills  and 
information  needed  to  serve  the  learning  of  all  students.  I think  it  very  unlikely  that 
anyone  could  possibly  achieve  such  mastery  and  competence.  Rather,  instead  of 
assigning  only  one  teacher  to  a classroom  of  20  or  more  learners,  or  to  a content  area  with 
instructional  responsibility  for  150-250  students,  groups  of  teachers  should  be 
collectively  responsible  for  groups  of  diverse  learners.  Only  through  group  practice  will 
educators  be  able  to  combine  their  talents  and  information  and  work  together  to  meet  the 
demands  of  student  diversity  in  ways  that  retain  the  benefits  and  overcome  the  limits  of 
past  practice.  — * 

These  groups  of  teachers  can  bring  to  the  task  both  a common  store  of  knowledge 
and  skills,  but  also  different  areas  of  specialty.  In  order  to  achieve  a shift  from  individual 
to  group  teaching  practice,  we  must  build  upon  the  current  collaboration  initiatives 
among  educational  professionals  in  two  ways.  If  collaboration  means  anything  at  all, 
surely  it  means  that  two  or  more  people  create  an  outcome  for  a student  that  no  one  of 
them  could  have  created  alone.  Group  practice  creates  just  such  an  ongoing,  dynamic 
context,  helping  educators  with  varying  abilities  to  contribute  to  the  kind  of  synergy 
necessary  for  effective  collaboration. 


Replace  Restrictive  Assignments  With  Shared  Assignments. 

Current  teacher  licensure  practices  tend  to  be  restrictive,  limiting  the  educator  to 
only  teaching  students  in  specific  categories.  Of  course,  some  of  these  categories  are 
broader  than  others,  ranging  from  specific  disabilities  (“LD”  or  “MR”  certifications  for 
learning  disabilities  and  mental  retardation  respectively)  to  “levels”  of  students  (“mild”, 
“severe”)  to  disability  types  and  particular  ages  (secondary  severe,  or  elementary  LD). 
One  key  feature  of  mixed-ability  group  teaching  practice  is  that  teachers  share  working 
with  all  children  and  youth  as  part  of  a team,  regardless  of  their  formal  preparation  or  the 
labels  on  their  certification.  This  step  seems  critical  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
ways  for  teachers  more  narrowly  educated  to  “cross-pollinate”,  quickly  increasing  the 
size  of  their  common  ground.  More  importantly,  shared  assignments  create  the  contexts 
in  which  genuine  collaboration  can  occur. 

We  have  encountered  a number  of  schools  pursuing  group  practice  through  shared 
assignments.  A common  first  step  among  special  educators  is  to  assign  various  special 
education  support  staff  within  a building  - resource  room  teacher,  speech/language 
specialist.  Title  1 teacher,  self-contained  classroom  teacher  - to  a smaller  number  of 
general  education  classrooms  where  they  can  be  responsible  for  students  with  all  the 
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labels  they  had  each  separately  served  across  a much  larger  number  of  classrooms.  While 
the  previous  resource  room  teacher  may  feel  unprepared  to  assist  the  student  with 
significant  multiple  disabilities,  learning  how  to  gather  that  information  from  colleagues 
with  different  specialties  is  a “step  on  the  way”  to  more  complete  group  practice  with 
general  educators. 

Other  schools  we  know  are  beginning  to  create  group  practice  work  groups  that 
include  some  number  of  general  educators  as  well  as  one  or  more  special  educators  and 
other  certified  or  classified  support  staff.  Last  year  one  of  the  SLSD  elementary  schools 
reorganized  into  three  smaller  “vertical”  communities.  Each  includes  classroom  teachers 
from  kindergarten  to  grade  5 as  well  as  a special  educator  and  a number  of  classroom 
assistants  previously  assigned  either  to  special  education  or  Title  1 . These  new  groups  are 
beginning  to  construct  working  relationships  that  will  support  their  various  efforts  to 
change  their  teaching  practices,  improve  literacy,  experiment  with  multiple  intelligences 
theory,  and  develop  better  student  assessment  systems  for  what  they  actually  teach.  In 
the  midst  of  these  changes  there  are  already  new  roles  for  the  speciaTeducation  members 
of  the  workgroups. 

Two  of  the  workgroups  are  designing  curriculum  together.  Since  they  were  part  of 
the  discussion  from  the  beginning,  the  special  educators  are  helping  to  tailor  the 
development  of  learning  objectives,  activities,  and  assessment  tools  to  better  incorporate 
the  unique  learning  of  labeled  students.  Being  part  of  the  design  of  general  education 
curriculum  from  the  beginning  means  that  special  educators  no  longer  have  to  try  to  “fit” 
labeled  students  into  a completed  plan.  It  also  creates  opportunities  for  special  educators 
to  teach  more  aspects  of  the  plan  to  all  the  students  instead  of  being  relegated  as 
“helpers”  for  those  that  might  be  having  trouble  or  need  extra  help  or  support.  In  one  of 
the  workgroups  the  commitment  to  group  practice  has  allowed  them  to  group  all  the 
students  into  smaller  literacy  groups.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  team  takes 
responsibility  for  several  student  groups,  regardless  of  the  official  title  or  certification. 
Each  member  also  contributes  support  in  his  or  her  own  areas  of  knowledge  and  interest 
to  others  so  that  students  in  all  the  groups  experience  the  best  teaching  of  the  collective 
team. 


Other  buildings  are  reorganizing  around  grade-level  or  block  teams,  in  which 
groups  meet  regularly  to  share  curriculum  plaiming,  allocate  resources,  schedule 
activities,  share  teaching  tasks  (e.g.  rotating  the  class  through  each  of  the  three  or  four 
teachers  when  doing  a unit,  each  teacher  focusing  on  material  according  to  his/her 
strengths  and  interests),  and  to  problem  solve  issues  on  behalf  of  the  now  “mutually 
owned”  students.  In  some  international  schools,  teams  stay  with  their  students  for  as 
many  as  1 0 years  to  achieve  maximum  benefits  of  long-term  relationships  among 
teachers,  students  and  families.  The  schools  here  are  moving  toward  a 2-5  year 
commitment  with  the  same  group  of  students. 

In  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  we  are  also  documenting  the  results  of 
co-teaching  efforts.  One  middle  school  in  particular  has  relied  upon  this  strategy  to  both 
share  knowledge  across  general  and  special  educators  and  to  deliver  services  and 


supports  to  very  diverse  groups  of  students  in  block  classes.  Sometimes  these  dyadic 
collaborations  have  worked.  Cross-pollinating  their  knowledge  and  skills,  teacher  pairs 
have  become  educators  who  benefit  both  from  a shared  knowledge  base  and  an 
appreciation  for,  and  ability  to  access,  others’  specialty  knowledge.  In  other  situations 
the  team  teachers  have  not  achieved  a shared  working  relationship,  but  instead 
recapitulated  the  history  of  parallel  work  relations  between  general  and  special  educators. 
Each  takes  on  tasks  and  responsibilities,  balanced,  but  clearly  different  and  differentiated. 

Personnel  preparation  programs  are  reflecting  a transition  to  group  practice  as 
well.  More  gradually,  but  increasingly,  initial  preparation  programs  are  merging 
foundational  general  and  special  education  content  and  licensure  outcomes.  Some  states 
are  simultaneously  shifting  from  restrictive,  “stand  alone”  licensure  categories  to  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  use  of  “add  on”  endorsements  to  initial,  usually  broader  licenses. 
Innovative  continuing  professional  development  opportunities  also  encourage  general  and 
special  educators  to  study  collaboratively  with  pre-service  students  (e.g.,  Baxung^  & 
Ferguson,  1991;  Ferguson  et  al.,  1994a;  Goodlad,  1990).  In  this  way-lhe  directions^of 
ongoing  professional  development  can  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  a particular  group 
or  school  to  “round  out”  or  increase  some  area  of  capacity,  say  in  designing  behavioral 
and  emotional  supports  or  extending  their  use  of  technology. 

From  “Delivering  Service”  to  “Providing  Learner  Supports” 


The  first  two  shifts  together  produce  a more  ftmdamental  movement  from 
structuring  education  according  to  a service  metaphor  to  structuring  it  using  a support 
metaphor.  As  teachers  alter  their  definitions  of  learning  to  not  just  accommodate,  but 
legitimate,  different  amounts  and  types  of  learning  for  different  students,  their 
relationships  with  students  will  necessarily  become  more  reciprocal  and  shared.  Students 
and  their  families  will  become  participants  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  enterprise,  as 
well  as  the  definitions  and  evidences  of  learning  achievement. 

Our  traditional,  ability-based,  norm-driven,  categorical  approaches  use  differences 
in  students  as  sorting  categories  to  identify  the  matching  curriculum  and  teaching  service 
that  their  particular  constellation  of  abilities  and  disabilities  might  require.  The  standard 
curriculum,  for  example,  was  the  “service”  deemed  appropriate  to  the  majority  of 
students  - certainly  those  within  the  standard  range  of  the  norm.  If  students  fell  outside 
that  standard  range,  the  curriculum  had  to  be  “adapted”  or  “modified”  so  that  the 
student’s  learning  either  approximated  or  exceeded  the  learning  achieved  by  most.  As 
student  diversity  has  increased  in  our  schools,  the  proportion  of  students  for  whom  the 
service  of  schooling  must  be  adapted  or  modified  has  burgeoned.  As  a result,  teachers 
seem  quite  clear  that  the  “norm”,  if  it  every  really  existed  in  the  untidy  worlds  of  schools, 
has  nearly  disappeared  as  a useful  construct  for  the  design  of  learning  and  management  of 
classrooms  (Pugach  «&  Seidl,  1995;  Putnam,  Speigel,  & Bruininks,  1995). 

The  dimension  of  disability  seems  only  a small  addition  to  this  mix.  However, 
the  historical  baggage  that  disability  brings  to  the  diversity  already  present  in  general 
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education  classrooms  risks  transforming  diversity  into  a deficit  rather  than  becoming  just 
another  diversity  unless  the  underlying  norm-based  assumptions  are  also  transformed 
(Pugach  & Seidl,  1996).  Unlike  the  concept  of  diversity,  the  disability  relies  upon  the 
concept  of  norm.  People  with  disabilities  “deviate”  from  this  single  standard.  The 
historical  response  has  been  to  frame  the  appropriate  educational  response  as  one  that 
either  overcomes,  or  at  least  attenuates,  the  power  of  that  deviation. 

Diversity,  by  contrast,  challenges  the  very  notion  that  there  is  one  way  to  educate 
or  one  norm  to  be  sought.  Instead,  there  are  different  patterns  of  achievement  and  social 
contribution  that  fit  the  various  cultural,  racial,  and  gender  differences  children  and  youth 
bring  to  schooling.  Class  is  a difference  that  illustrates  what  can  happen  when  the  norm- 
laden difference  of  disability  is  added  to  the  norm-challenging  differences  of  culture  and 
gender.  Too  often  the  differences  of  class  are  viewed  in  our  schools  as  deficits  that 
impede  learning.  To  be  sure,  poverty  can  impede  learning  when  a child  has  too  little 
food,  inadequate  housing,  too  little  rest,  and  minimal  nurtering.  Indeed,  the  intersection 
of  disability  and  class  has  been  long  established  and  continues  to  be  evident  in  the 
disproportionate  number  of  children  of  low  socioeconomic  and  minority  students 
assigned  to  special  education.  As  a consequence,  the  life-patterns  and  values  of  families 
within  some  socioeconomic  classes  - the  very  same  kinds  of  differences  we  seek  to 
accommodate  and  respect  for  people  of  other  races  and  cultures  - are  viewed  as  in  need 
of  remediation  rather  than  respect. 

What  may  help  to  resolve  these  contradictions,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  that  linking 
disability  and  diversity  will  turn  diversity  into  a deficit,  is  a new  metaphor.  I think  the 
metaphor  of  support  offers  a promising  alternative.  According  to  the  American  Heritage 
dictionary,  support  means,  “to  hold  in  position”,  “to  prevent  from  falling,  sinking,  or 
slipping”,  “to  bear  the  weight  of,  especially  from  below”,  and  to  “lend  strength  to”.  The 
imagery  to  me  offers  not  only  an  appropriate  alternative  to  the  norm-based,  sorting 
metaphor  of  service  upon  which  schooling  has  long  relied;  it  also  offers  a way  to  think 
about  diversity  as  an  opportunity  for  personalizing  growth  and  participation.  Any 
individual’s  differences  are  simply  lenses  through  which  to  see  what  is  required  to  “hold 
in  position”  and  “to  prevent  from  falling,  sinking,  or  slipping”. 

Within  the  context  of  schools,  the  core  relations  between  teachers  and  students, 
the  definitions  of  learning  that  dominate,  and  the  shared  responsibility  among  educators 
for  achieving  student  learning  all  begin  vnth  identifying  what  any  student  needs  to  be 
“held  in  position”  for  learning.  It  supports  a shift  from  viewing  any  difference  or 
disability  in  terms  of  individual  limitation  to  a focus  on  environmental  and  social 
constraints.  Support  is  also  grounded  in  the  perspective  of  the  person  receiving  it,  not  the 
person  providing  it.  Thus,  all  student  differences  must  define  the  specific  opportunities 
and  practices  teachers  use  to  support  their  learning.  Various  kinds  of  intensive 
instruction,  physical  supports,  and  accommodations  typically  viewed  as  necessary  only 
for  some  students  become  opportunities  for  all  students  to  personalize  their  learning  in 
ways  that  mesh  with  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  pursuing  as  members  of  their 
communities. 


Next  Steps 


Our  studies  have  certainly  not  resolved  the  issues  I defined  above.  We  have  begun 
to  learn  how  special  education  can  become  an  integral  part  of  public  schooling.  Undoing 
decades  of  separation  is  certainly  not  an  easy  task.  In  many  schools,  however,  the  parts 
of  special  education  that  are  robust  and  generalizable  enough  to  survive  in  a changing 
general  education  are  contributing  to  those  changes  in  ways  that  promise  better  learning 
and  schooling  outcomes  for  all  kinds  of  students. 

Our  own  efforts  to  become  collaborators  with  schools  is  teaching  us  some  of  the 
ways  that  higher  education,  and  educational  research  can  change.  Collaborative  research 
and  joint  efforts  to  design  and  deliver  continuing  professional  development  are  only  two 
ways  such  alliances  might  be  forged.  The  outcomes  for  schools  seem  to  be  promising. 
The  effect  on  higher  education  and  educational  research  is  less  clear,  but  will  likely 
challenge  analogous  efforts  at  fundamental  restructuring. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  tap  the  resources  of  families  and  communities.  Long 
distanced  from  schools  by  professionalism  and  pragmatics,  schools’  linkages  with  the 
people  of  the  community  have  been  weak.  Just  bringing  family  members  perspectives 
into  the  conversation  as  we  have  begun  to  do  with  some  schools  and  district  is  a start. 

Achieving  satisfying  and  enduring  change  in  schooling  is  neither  simple  nor 
quick.  Such  fundamental  changes  are  arduous,  painful  and  slow  in  part  because  the  task 
is  large  and  complex  (Fullan  & Miles,  1992;  Sizer,  1992).  The  dynamics  require 
engagement  in  a sociopolitical  process  that  requires  people  at  all  levels  (individual, 
classroom,  school,  district,  community,  state,  and  nation)  to  engage  in  the 
“phenomenology  of  change”.  We  must  learn  not  only  how  to  change  our  core 
educational  practices,  but  to  do  so  with  an  understanding  of  how  those  changes  are 
experienced  hy  students,  educators,  and  community  members  (Barth,  1990;  Fullen  & 
Miles,  1992;  Noddings,  1993).  I offer  the  three  issues  and  three  arenas  of  action 
presented  here  as  a reasonable  framework  for  pursuing  this  complex  task.  Although  it 
has  emerged  from  my  understanding  of  our  work,  as  well  as  the  work  of  many  others,  I 
believe  it  will  continue  to  guide  my  efforts  to  understand  and  support  the  changes  needed 
in  our  schools  as  we  approach  a new  century.  While  the  frisk  is  certainly  enormous,  it  is 
also  necessary. 
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FROM  “SPECIAL”  EDUCATORS  TO  EDUCATORS:  THE  CASE  FOR  MIXED 
ABILITY  GROUPS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  RESTRUCTURED  SCHOOLS 


Dianne  L.  Ferguson,  Ginevra  Ralph,  Nadia  KatuI 
University  of  Oregon 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  century,  our  schools,  like  society  in  general,  struggle  to 
anticipate  the  changes  that  will  be  demanded  of  the  next  millennium.  Recommendations  abound 
and  teachers  in  today’s  schools  feel  a constant  pressure  to  change  that  all  too  often  leaves  them 
bewildered  and  beleaguered  (Fullan,  1996).  Teachers  are  being  asked  to  re-examine  how  and 
what  they  teach.  Administrators  and  school  boards  are  experimenting  with  new  management 
systems  in  the  face  of  constantly  decreasing  resources.  University  educators  attempt  to  refocus 
their  research  and  theories  to  better  describe  and  explain  effective  teaching  and  learning  as 
students  and  teachers  experience  it  in  these  changing  schools.  Daily  reports  in  the  media  urge 
more  and  more  changes  in  all  aspects  of  schooling,  for  all  types  of  students  and  teachers.  At  the 
same  time,  students  are  more  diverse  than  ever  before  — in  cultural  background,  learning  styles 
and  interests,  social  and  economic  class,  ability,  and  disability.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  there 
are  three  strands  of  reforms  currently  challenging  teachers  in  schools.  The  first  two  emerge  from 
“general”  education,  the  third  from  “special”  education. 

From  a broad  national  and  federal  policy  level,  there  is  much  discussion  aimed  at  making 
schools  more  effective  in  terms  of  how  many  students  complete  school  and  how  well  they  do  on 
achievement  measures  (United  States  Department  of  Education,  1994).  Indeed,  one  aspect  of  this 
“top  down”  reform  strand  is  a call  for  new,  higher,  national  achievement  standards;  the  tests  to 
measure  students’  accomplishment  of  these  new  standards,  and  the  consistent  use  of 
consequences  when  standards  are  not  met  (Center  for  Policy  Research,  1996;  Gandal,  1995; 
McLaughlin,  Shepard  & O’Day,  1995;  Waters,  Burger  & Burger,  1995).  While  there  are  other 
features  to  this  broad  government-initiated  reform  strand,  increased  standards  and  new  more 
consistent  national  testing  stand  out  as  major  themes  and  are  echoing  in  state  reform  legislation, 
district  directives  and  teacher  staff  room  conversations. 

At  the  same  time,  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  increasingly  experiment  with  new 
curricular  and  teaching  approaches  that  emphasize  students’  mastery  not  just  of  facts  and  basic 
academic  skills,  but  also  students’  mastery  of  essential  thinking  skills  like  problem-solving, 
analysis,  collaboration,  and  experimentation.  Encouraged  by  business  and  industry  (Camevale, 
Gainer,  & Meltzer,  1990),  various  state  reform  legislation,  recommendations  of  a growing 
number  of  educational  associations,  and  some  strands  of  educational  research,  teachers  try  to 
expand  their  agendas  to  ensure  that  students  not  only  learn,  but  are  able  to  use  their  learning  in 
their  lives  outside  of  school  (Conley,  1993;  Eisner,  1991;  Sarason,  1995;  Wasley,  1994).  One 
additional  feature  to  this  second  major  strand  of  reform  is  to  enable  students  to  acquire  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  their  own  learning  so  that  they  might  better  pursue  learning  in 
the  variety  of  situations  the  changing  society  is  likely  to  present  to  them  throughout  their  lives 
and  long  after  their  formal  public  schooling  is  over. 

Thirdly,  within  special  education  the  long  familiar  discussions  about  where  our 
“special,”  usually  remediation-oriented  teaching,  should  occur  — the  “mainstreaming’  or 
“regular  education  initiative”  debates  (c.g.,  Biklen,  Ferguson,  & Ford,  1989;  Gartner  & Lipsky, 
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1987;  Goodlad  & Lovitt,  1993;  Rogers,  1993;  Skrtic,  1991;  Stainback  & Stainback,  1992;  Villa 
& Thousand,  1995)  — are  gradually  being  replaced  by  renewed  calls  for  integration  and 
inclusion.  The  civil  rights  logic  of  integration,  that  focused  more  on  an  end  to  segregation  than 
any  particularly  detailed  educational  alternative,  has  now  been  expanded  to  focus  not  just  on 
where  children  with  disabilities  should  not  be  educated,  but  where  they  should  be  educated 
(general  education  classrooms  and  activities)  and  to  what  end  (full  learning  & social 
membership)  (Baker,  Wang,  & Walberg,  1994;  Berres,  Ferguson,  Knoblock,  & Wood,  1996; 
Ferguson,  1995;  McLaughlin,  1995;  NASBE,  1992;  NASBE,  1995;  Sailor,  Gee,  & Karosoff, 
1993). 


In  response  to  the  pressure  of  these  three  reform  strands,  and  despite  ongoing  debates, 
three  results  are  becoming  evident.  First,  classroom  diversity  in  general  education  increasingly 
includes  the  diversity  of  disability  along  with  race,  culture,  learning  style,  intelligences,  personal 
preferences,  socioeconomic  class,  and  family  and  community  priorities.  When  asked  to  identify 
changes  in  education  over  the  last  five  years,  any  group  of  educators  will  quickly  identify 
increasing  student  diversity  near  the  top  of  the  list.  Teachers  seem  quite  clear  that  the  “norm”,  if 
it  every  really  existed  in  the  untidy  worlds  of  schools,  has  nearly  disappeared  as  a useful 
construct  for  the  design  of  learning  and  management  of  classrooms  (Pugach  & Seidl,  1995; 
Putnam,  Speigel,  & Bruininks,  1995). 

A second  result  of  various  educational  reforms  is  that  separate  special  education 
classrooms  and  schools  are  gradually  decreasing  in  number.  Although  national  educational 
statistics  and  reports  continue  to  show  dramatic  variation  in  this  result  from  state  to  state  (Davis, 
1994;  United  States  Department  of  Education,  1995),  the  shift  to  more  options  for  labeled 
students  seems  well  established.  As  a consequence  of  both  these  shifts,  the  third  result  is  a shift 
in  the  role  and  daily  duties  of  special  educators.  They  are  shifting  from  classroom  teachers  to  a 
variety  of  specialist,  support,  consultative,  and  generally  itinerant  roles.  These  changes  are  the 
focus  of  this  chapter  because  regardless  of  the  position  one  takes  on  inclusion,  or  any  other  of  the 
current  reforms  in  American  public  schooling,  the  shifting  roles  are  real  for  an  increasing  number 
of  both  special  and  general  educators. 

We  have  organized  our  analysis  of  these  changing  roles  to  explore  first  the  logic 
presented  in  much  of  the  special  education  reform  literature  for  these  changes.  Second,  we 
briefly  present  the  results  of  our  own  research  (Cameron,  1994;  Ferguson,  Ralph,  Cameron, 

Katul,  in  review;  Katul,  1995;)  with  special  educators  exploring  these  changes  in  role.  Third,  we 
will  analyze  the  limits  of  special  educators’  changing  roles  and  propose  an  alternative.  Finally, 
we  will  explore  the  implications  of  our  alternative  for  students  with  disabilities  in  schools,  for 
our  changing  educational  policies  regarding  special  education,  for  teacher  education,  and  for 
teachers’  continuing  professional  development. 

From  Special  Educator  to  Inclusion  Specialist 

For  some  advocates  of  inclusion  the  emergence  of  the  new  role  represents-movement 
toward  merging  the  parallel  systems  of  general  and  special  education  into 

a single  unified  system  of  public  education  that  incorporates  all  children  and  youth  as 
active,  fully  participating  members  of  the  school  community;  that  views  diversity  as  the 
norm;  and  that  ensures  a high-quality  education  for  each  student  by  providing 
meaningful  curriculum,  effective  teaching,  and  necessary  supports  for  each  student 
(Ferguson,  1995,  p.  286). 
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For  others,  this  shift  in  role  threatens  a loss  of  tradition,  status,  influence,  and  the  very  core  of 
what  makes  special  education  “special”.  That  special  core  involves  being  able  to  bring  highly 
specialized  and  technical  teaching  approaches  to  individual  students  in  order  to  attenuate,  and 
sometimes  repair,  highly  individual  and  idiosyncratic  differences  in  cognitive  functioning  and 
learning  accomplishments  (e.g.  Gallagher,  1994;  Zigmond,  1995).  Regardless  of  the  position  one 
takes,  however,  the  shifting  roles  are  fact  for  an  increasing  number  of  special  educators. 


Descriptions  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  “inclusion  specialists”  vary  as  do  the 
titles  assigned  this  new  role.  Sometimes  called  “integration  specialists”  or  “support  facilitators,” 
or  even  “inclusion  teachers,”  the  most  consistent  themes  for  these  professionals  are  to  be 
coordinators,  developers  and  organizers  of  supports  for  students  and  teachers  in  inclusive 
settings.  (Stainback,  S,  Stainback,  W.,  and  Harris,  1989;  Tashie,  et  al.,  1993;  Villa  & Thousand, 
1995).  In  an  earlier  publication  we  described  them  as  adapters  of  curriculum  and  brokers  of 
resources  (Ferguson,  et  al.,  1993).  Others  emphasize  being  a “team  member”,  or  a “provider  of 
technical  assistance”  (c.g..  Sailor,  Gee,  & Karasoff,  1993;  Van  Dyke,  Stallings,  & Colley,  1995; 
Villa  & Thousand,  1995). 


Our  more  recent  research  with  19  teachers  in  this  role  turned  up  sixteen  different  titles  - 
some  new,  some  old  - being  used  by  educators  who  defined  themselves  as  exploring  this  role 
(Cameron,  1994;  Ferguson,  Ralph,  Katul,  Cameron,  in  review;  Katul,  1995).  A quick  glance  at 
the  list  in  Table  1 confirms  the  major  themes  found  in  the  descriptions  of  the  inclusion  specialist 
role  by  proponents.  First,  the  role  is  supposed  to  be  less  about  working  with  students  and  more 
about  working  with  grownups.  Most  examples  include 
the  specifically  teacher-oriented  language  of 
“consultant,”  “specialist”  or  “facilitator”.  Only  the 
“Teacher  of  Inclusion”  example  seems  unclear  about  the 
recipient  of  the  role’s  activities.  Second,  special 
educators  serving  in  a wide  variety  of  roles  seem  to  be 
assuming  these  responsibilities;  in  some  cases,  inclusion 
support  is  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Chapter  1 teacher,  in 
others  the  Special  Education  Director.  In  the  interest  of 
brevity,  we  will  continue  to  use  the  term  “inclusion 
specialist”  to  capture  this  role  because  it  seems  to  us  to 
best  capture  the  various  recommendations  in  the 
literature. 


The  New  Role  in  Theory 

As  inclusion  reforms  have  spread,  a literature 
has  emerged  describing  the  features  and  duties  of  the 
inclusion  specialist  (e.g.,  Ferguson  & Ralph,  (in  press); 
Stainback  & Stainback,  1990;  Stainback,  Stainback,  & 
Harris,  1989;  Tashie,  et  al.,  1993).  One  recommended 
prerequisite  for  the  role  is  that  the  person  be 
knowledgeable  about  available  supports  and  resources 
for  students  with  disabilities  assigned  to  general 
education  classrooms.  An  important  responsibility  of  the 
specialist  is  to  get  resources  and  supports  to  other 
members  of  the  school  community.  A second  responsibility 
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Table  1:  Job  Titles  in  Use 

Support  Specialist 
Supported  Education  Consultant 
Instruction  Facilitator 
Supported  Education  Specialist 
District  Learning  SPED  Facilitator 
Inclusion  Teacher 
Handicapped  Learner  Teacher 
Teacher  of  Inclusion 


Teacher  Consultant 

District  SPED  Coordinator 

v'  SPED  Chapter  1 Coordinator 

v'  Education  Service  District 
Supervisor 

Collaboration  Consultant 

v'  Supported  Education 

Consultant/Autism  Specialist 

v'  Educational  Specialist 

SPED  Director 


and  value,  is  that  the  inclusion 
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specialist’s  work  should  be  “consumer  driven.”  That  is,  the  requests  and  needs  of  students, 
parents,  and  teachers  should  direct  the  allocation  and  provision  of  supports  and  resources.  Being 
flexible  enough  to  be  consumer  driven  requires  the  specialist  to  be  familiar  with  classroom 
routines  and  curricula,  knowledgeable  about  students’  learning  styles  and  preferences,  and  aware 
of  family  priorities  so  that  their  advice  and  assistance  is  maximally  useful.  Finally,  inclusion 
specialists  are  advised  to  be  flexible  and  “fade”  their  support  when  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
Proponents’  expectations  are  that  as  teachers  and  students  become  more  adept  at  supporting  each 
other,  more  natural  support  networks  will  emerge,  diminishing  the  need  for  an  official  inclusion 
specialist.  Through  all  this,  the  specialist  is  further  advised  to  act  as  a “team  member”  rather  than 
an  expert  or  supervisor  in  order  to  encourage  and  model  an  atmosphere  of  unity  and  cooperation 
(Givner  & Haager,  1995;  Pugach,  1995;  Stainback  & Stainback,  1990;  Tashie,  et.  al.,  1993;  Villa 
& Thousand,  1995;  Warger  & Pugach,  1996). 

The  picture  drawn  of  this  role,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  seems  to  be  that  including  students 
with  disabilities  into  general  education  classrooms  will  make  everyone  uncomfortable  for  awhile. 
Students  and  teachers  alike  are  simply  unfamiliar  with  children  and  youth  with  disabilities  and 
initial  contact  is  bound  to  be  discomforting,  the  logic  goes  on.  However,  the  discomfort  will  pass 
and  the  specialist’s  role  is  to  provide  “resources  and  supports”  in  the  interim.  Exactly  what 
constitutes  “resources  and  supports”  cannot  be  very  clearly  specified  since  their  identification 
and  delivery  should  be  “consumer  driven”.  This  very  effort  to  be  non-prescriptive  may  have 
contributed  to  some  early  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  various  individuals  interpreted  the  role, 
and  certainly  contributed  to  our  questions.  According  to  Stainback  and  Stainback  (1990),  for 
example. 

When  facilitators  were  first  used  in  schools,  they  were  generally  employed  to  work  only 
with  students  classified  with  disabilities.  They  often  followed  or  shadowed  these 
students  around  in  regular  class  and  school  settings.  This  tended  to  draw  attention  to  and 
set  such  students  apart  from  their  peers,  interfering  with  the  development  of  natural 
supports  or  friendships  (p.  33  - 34). 

As  a consequence,  inclusion  specialists  are  now  encouraged  to  support  all  students  in  the 
classroom  rather  than  focus  on  certain  labeled  students  so  that,  from  a student’s  point  of  view  at 
least,  all  grownups  are  teachers,  no  longer  labeled  by  their  expertise  (Ferguson,  et.  al.,  1993).  Yet 
even  recent  educational  and  informational  videos  seeking  to  illustrate  the  best  available  inclusion 
practices  (e.g.,  Dover,  1994;  Goodwin  & Wurzburg,  1993;  NY  Partnership  for  Statewide 
Systems  Change  Project,  1995;  Thompson,  1991)  are  peppered  with  phrases  like  “these  special 
students”  or  “my  inclusion  students”,  suggesting  that  both  general  and  special  educators  struggle 
still  with  students,  tasks,  and  responsibilities. 

Apparent  contradictions  between  the  inclusion  specialist  as  envisioned  by  reformers  and 
as  experienced  by  teachers  prompted  our  further  investigation.  How  much  has  the  role  of 
inclusion  specialist  actually  evolved  towards  serving  all  students?  Does  “serving  all  students” 
mean  that  the  need  for  the  specialist’s  resources  and  supports  will  in  fact  not  fade  as  everyone 
becomes  more  comfortable  with  a new  “inclusion  student”?  Or,  is  the  strategy  of  “working  with 
all  students”  just  a tactic  to  disguise  the  extra  resources  and  attention  afforded  labeled  students 
so  as  to  reduce  stigmatizing  them  during  this  period  of  adjustment?  Is  the  role  really  needed  or 
just  an  administrative  strategy  for  using  special  educators  who  no  longer  have  classrooms?  Can 
schools  really  be  organized  to  educate  all  students  without  labeling  either  students  or  teachers 
given  current  federal  and  state  laws  and  policies? 
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The  New  Role  in  Reality 


Our  own  research  involved  interviews  with  19  teachers  who  understood  themselves  to  be 
taking  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  inclusion  specialist  role.  In  addition  to  hour  long  interviews 
(in  most  cases),  we  shadowed  eight  of  the  inclusion  specialists  during  a typical  day’s  routine. 
These  observations  carefully  logged  the  minutes  each  spent  in  five  tasks:  (1 ) driving,  (2)  pulling 
students  out  or  aside  for  instruction,  (3)  teaching  or  observing  in  general  education  classrooms, 
(4)  talking  with  teachers  and/or  parents,  and  (5)  doing  paperwork,  phone  calls,  and  other  desk 
work.  We  also  interviewed  seven  general  educators  who  worked  with  several  of  the  inclusion 
specialists  we  had  interviewed  earlier,  although  some  of  these  interviews  were  briefer.  Finally, 
we  collected  job  descriptions,  when  they  existed,  for  the  19  specialists  we  interviewed  as  well  as 
schedules  and  appointment  records  in  order  to  expand  our  understanding  of  how  inclusion 
specialists  spent  their  time. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  all  the  inclusion  specialists  we  interviewed  were  special 
educators.  All  had  been  trained  as  special  educators,  and  eleven  had  spent  at  least  part  of  their 
careers  as  teachers  in  self-contained  classrooms.  Two  others  had  experience  as  resource  room 
teachers  and  two  had  spent  some  time  as  general  educators.  Nine  had  spent  at  least  part  of  their 
career  in  some  kind  of  specialist/consultant  role  to  general  educators  before  assuming  duties  as 
an  inclusion  specialist,  and  two  had  completed  initial  teacher  preparation  in  special  education 
and  immediately  assumed  roles  as  inclusion  specialists.  A common  career  pattern  was  to  begin  as 
a self-contained  classroom  teacher  and  then  move  to  a special  education  specialist  role  of  some 
sort  before  becoming  an  inclusion  specialist.  The  two  general  educators  left  the  classroom  to 
become  either  self  contained  or  consulting  special  educators. 

Interestingly,  of  the  19  inclusion  specialists,  only  five  had  current  job  descriptions 
specific  to  the  role.  Ten  either  had  no  job  description  at  all  or  had  job  descriptions  that  were 
being  revised.  Four  were  working  under  their  old  job  descriptions  as  self-contained  classroom 
teachers  — nothing  to  do  with  their  current  role.  Perhaps  the  status  of  these  changing  job 
descriptions  is  simply  an  artifact  of  the  newness  of  the  role.  Still,  that  explanation,  while  at  least 
partly  true,  does  not  entirely  explain  these  three  comments  made  during  interviews: 

• There  is  no  job  description  in  place,  and  I don  7 expect  one  soon. 

• My  responsibilities  change  every  year.  It  is  just  sort  of  up  to  me  to  figure  out  what  to 
do.  . . through  trial  and  error. 

• It  doesn  7 describe  what  I actually  do,  but  rather,  what  I would  do  if  I had  the  time. 


The  job  descriptions  that  did  exist  outlined  five  areas  of  activity,  along  with  the  ever- 
necessary  category  of  “other.”  Figure  1 briefly  summarizes  the  range  and  variety  of  tasks  within 
(1)  support,  (2)  curriculum,  (3)  lEPs,  (4)  staffing,  and  (5)  training  others,  plus  (6)  ether.  Notice 
how  “support”  gets  elaborated  across  these  job  descriptions.  Also  notice  that  some  of  the  support 
activities  are  relatively  benign,  like  visiting  classrooms,  releasing  teachers  and  “being  a 
resource”.  Others  have  a more  hierarchical  flavor,  like  “observing  and  evaluating  students, 
“consulting,”  “being  a model,”  and  “observing  and  providing  feedback.”  A few  suggest  equality 
in  the  adult-adult  relationship  through  co-teaching,  collaborating,  or  assisting  with  interventions. 
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lEPs 

^ monibr  lEP  progrcjj 
^ coordinafc  &wrife  lEPt 
^ design  & implemenf  curriculum  | 
^ odopf  curriculum 
provide  individualized  programs 
j'^leod  lEP  meefingj 


SUPPORT 

viiif 

'^be  a resource 
obrerve  & evoluofe  jfudenfj 
release  feocherr 
^ objerve  and  feedback 
^ collabarate 
co-feach 
'^bc  a model 
^ conjulf 

^ a»iif  wifh  infervenfion 


CURRlCUl.Uft  . , 

✓help  moaiiY&o'ii’p' 

✓provide  individualized  progm™ 

✓llielp  leocheti  develop  cuiticulum 
✓support  cuiticulum 
✓obieiveinrtiuclionol  delivery 

[✓oHirti  incluiion  luloii 


OIHER 

^ wrife  granh 
prerenf  fo  canferencei 
'^frouble-ihoof 
'^facilifafe  rfudenf  fromifiom 
✓ develop  peer  support  networks 
'^identify  ouf*of-school  children  wifh  disobilifies 
^ ossisf  in  delivering  family  support 
^ assist  in  developing  & maintaining  a model  of  inclusion 


^facilitate  inservice  requests 
'Strain  assistants 
'^leod  training  for  teacher,  parents,  volunteers 
^ plan  & conduct  inservices 
problem-solve  with  teams 


STAFFING 

^ supervise  tutors  ar  assistants 
assist  building  team  problem-solve  preferred 
^ provide  leadership  to  inclusion  team 
strain  and  support  irKlusion  teams 
^ manage  and  coordinate  transdisciplinary  team 
^ collaborate  with  general  educators 


Figure  1:  Job  Description  Categories  and  Examples 


Tlie  job  description  components  also  reveal  a Icind  of  split  personality.  On  tlie  one  liand, 
inclusion  specialists  are  charged  with  teaching  and  supervising  other  adults,  leading  meetings 
and  teams,  and  helping  teachers  to  design  and  deliver  curriculum  and  teaching.  On  the  other 
hand,  they’re  also  directed  to  teach  and  monitor  students  through  the  development  of  lEPs, 
adapting  curriculum  and  teaching,  and  the  provision  of  individualized  programs.  Even  though 
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we’ve  collapsed  together  the  components  of  several  job  descriptions,  we  found  this  split 
personality  feature  within  each  of  our  examples 


Left  with  the  limited  assistance  of  changing  or  missing  job  descriptions  (for  those  that 
had  any  at  all,  of  course),  we  found  the  inclusion  specialists  drew  upon  their  own  experiences, 
abilities,  and  preferences  to  create  three  quite  different  roles,  which  we  have  described  as;  (1) 
the  “teacher  with  an  empty  classroom”,  (2)  the  “teacher  without  a classroom”  and  (3)  the 
“teacher  of  teachers.”  While  many  of  the  inclusion  specialists  we  interviewed  talked  about  a 
broader  role  of  “educational  consultant”  - someone  who  works  with  all  students  - none  really 
found  themselves  able  to  accomplish  the  role. 


Of  course,  none  of  the  inclusion  specialists  we  interviewed  fit  precisely  into  one  of  these 
roles.  Most  did  an  amazing  array  of  tasks  and  activities  that  reflected  features  of  all  of  the  roles. 
In  fact,  some  were  quite  explicit  about  the  constantly  changing  nature  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Leo,  for  example,  explained  to  us 


You  are  constantly  trying  to  define  your  role  — trying  to  define  what  that  role  is  in  every 

single  situation.  Every  time  you  go  to  a meeting  you  have  to  define  your  role I’m  a 

"troubleshooter”,  "mediator”,  "negotiator”,  "problem-solver”,  and  "consultant.” 


“And  all  that  just  before  noon,”  we  expected  him  to  add.  Still,  in  most  cases  one  of  the  roles 
tended  to  dominate.  We  will  describe  each  of  the  roles  through  a composite  teacher  that 
combines  the  experiences  of  the  inclusion  specialists  we  interviewed  for  whom  the  role 
dominated.  Of  course,  our  references  to  schools  and  towns  are  also  constructed  from  the 
composite  experiences  of  the  teachers  we  interviewed. 


Ben:  A “Teacher  with  an  Empty  Classroom” 


After  receiving  his  initial  special  education  license  and  a Master’s  degree  in  special 
education,  Ben  was  hired  almost  immediately  as  a resource  room  teacher  at  McKenzie  Middle 
School.  Ben  provided  supplemental  and  remedial  instruction  in  math,  reading  and  language  arts 
to  students  designated  "learning  disabled”  in  his  fully  equipped  classroom.  After  his  first  year, 
however,  the  school  district  decided  to  adopt  a more  inclusive  model  for  providing  special 
education  services  and  decided  to  stop  using  resource  rooms  for  pull  out  instruction.  Suddenly, 
Ben  found  he  had  a new  title,  a new  role,  and  an  empty  classroom. 


As  a new  "inclusion  specialist  ”,  Bbn  ’s  job  description  specified  that  his  primary 
responsibilities  were  to  provide  modified  and  adapted  instruction  for  "included  students”  in 
general  education  classrooms.  He  was  also  directed  to  monitor  their  progress  on  lEP  goals  and 
objectives  and  model  appropriate  teaching  methods  for  the  general  education  teachers  - at  least 
with  regard  to  the  students  with  disabilities.  Encouraged  by  the  principal  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  several  teachers,  Ben  moved  his  instruction  out  of  the  resource  room.  Now  Ben ’s 
classroom  shelves  were  filled  with  teacher’s  manuals  and  curriculum  materials  and  the  walls 
papered  with  inspirational  posters  and  signs  instead  of  student  work. 


But  Ben  and  his  students  found  the  transition  difficult.  With  little  joint  planning  time, 

Ben  and  the  general  educators  decided  that  the  needs  of  his  students  would  be  best  met  if  they 
were  gathered  together  into  small  groups  when  Ben  could  come  to  the  classroom.  As  chairperson 
and  primary  author  of  all  the  students  ’ lEPs,  Ben  was  naturally  more  familiar  with  students  ’ 
needs.  So  in  the  end,  Ben  transferred  the  materials  and  skills  he  had  always  used  in  the  resource 
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room  to  create  separate  instruction  for  the  ''included''  students  in  each  of  their  assigned  general 
education  classrooms,  remaining  responsible  for  much  of  their  education. 

In  our  school  the  classroom  teacher  is  the  case  manager.  They  are  the  ones  who  know 
supposedly  what  the  kid  needs  and  where  they  are  going.  lam  just  a resource.  . . .But 
under  the  law,  someone  needs  to  be  there  watching  what's  happening.  lam  simply  the 
district  watchdog.  I can  7 leave  it  because  sometimes  if  you  leave  it  up  to  people  who 
don  7 know  the  law,  who  aren  7 qualified  to  know,  then  we  have  problems.  And  so  if  I see 
problems,  or  hear  about  problems,  I step  in  to  problem  solve.  . . They  are  still  my  kids. 

I have  some  groups  in  which  I teach  kids  reading  and  math  directly  and  I handle  a large 
bulk  of  the  paperwork  . . I attend  the  meetings  for  the  children  that  I serve  and  I also 
provide  consultation  through  the  building  [when  there  are  ] behavioral  or  academic 
concerns.  I have  periods  when  I can  go  observe  and  provide  support  — give  the  teacher  a 
break  for  instance. 


After  a relatively  short  time,  however,  Ben  and  several  of  the  general  education  teachers 
decided  that  trying  to  teach  their  separate  groups  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  room  was  not 
working  well.  They,  and  the  students,  they  believed,  were  distracted  by  each  other.  Besides,  Ben 
now  had  so  many  different  schedules  to  keep  that  sometimes  he  was  late  or  came  early  and 
teachers  weren  7 ready  for  him.  The  logistics  seemed  too  difficult,  so  Ben  began  to  pull  students 
out  into  the  hall  or  another  room,  and  even  into  his  old  empty  resource  room. 

I would  like  to  do  more  of  what  we  call  "push-in  ".  . . I would  like  to  go  into  more 
classrooms  and  be  with  the  classroom  teacher.  I don  7 want  them  to  leave  when  I come 
in. 

Joni:  A “Teacher  Without  a Classroom” 

Before  becoming  an  inclusion  specialist,  Joni  worked  as  an  educational  assistant  in  a 
resource  room  for  students  with  learning  disabilities.  After  earning  a teaching  license  to  work 
with  students  with  moderate  and  severe  disabilities,  she  began  teaching  in  a self-contained 
classroom  that  served  more  significantly  disabled  students  from  several  surrounding  towns.  She 
and  her  9-12  students  spent  their  days  in  a classroom  tucked  away  at  the  end  of  a hall  in  Alder 
Elementary.  Two  full-time  educational  assistants  provided  most  of  the  actual  instruction  that 
Joni  had  designed,  leaving  her  able  to  supervise  their  teaching,  organize  and  manage  everyone 's 
schedules  and  manage  paperwork 

Worried  that  she  was  still  not  adequately  addressing  her  students ' learning  and  social 
needs,  she  convinced  the  principal  to  let  her  integrate  her  students  into  general  education 
classrooms  for  parts  of  their  day.  With  little  fanfare,  students  began  attending  P.E.,  art,  and 
music  classes  with  their  nondisabled  peers.  Soon,  however,  Joni  started  worrying  that  things  still 
were  not  working  the  way  she  'd  hoped.  Even  though  one  of  her  assistants  accompanied  students 
to  their  general  ed  classes,  the  students  didn  7 seem  to  be  making  friends  or  meeting  the 
expectations  of  the  general  education  teachers.  Instead,  the  teachers  pretty  much  left  the  students 
alone,  expecting  the  assistants  to  teach  as  best  they  could. 

Given  her  experiences,  Joni  was  excited  when  her  district  decided  to  reassign  her 
students  to  schools  in  their  home  communities.  As  the  district  emptied  Joni 's  classroom,  they 
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created  a new  “inclusion  teacher”  position  that  Joni  seemed  perfect  for.  Joni  had  some 
experience  integrating  students  into  general  education  classrooms,  she  was  interested  in 
achieving  better  inclusion,  and  had  a special  education  background  in  lEP  writing  and 
curriculum  modification  that  the  district  believed  would  be  needed  by  someone  in  the  inclusion 
specialist  role. 

As  the  “inclusion  teacher,  ” Joni  now  has  more  students  and  more  assistants  (though 
now  called  “inclusion  tutors  ”)  to  schedule,  coordinate  and  manage  not  only  across  all  the 
classrooms  at  Alder  Elementary  but  also  across  several  other  schools.  She  must  also  continue  to 
design  instruction  for  the  assistants  to  deliver  in  the  general  education  classrooms  where 
unfamiliar  and  uncertain  teachers  are  eager  to  have  her  presence  for  help  and  support. 

Her  carefully  orchestrated  schedule  is  a masterpiece,  but  frequently  unravels  as  little 
things  happen  — like  a student ’s  mood,  an  assistant ’s  health,  or  a classroom  teacher ’s  decision 
to  change  the  lesson.  The  day  we  visited  her  began  with  a call  from  a sick  tutor,  prompting  Joni 
to  complain, 

Actually,  the  coverage  is  so  tough I find  myself  going  to  a school  for  fifteen  minutes 

just  to  give  the  inclusion  tutor  a break.  . . .Coverage  is  a problem.  It  seems  like  I am 

always  looking  for  somebody  to  cover  for  something. 

Joni  is  everywhere  at  once  and feels  like  she  is  accomplishing  less  than  ever.  Take  John. 
He  is  six  years  old  and  his  squeals  could  be  heard  as  we  approached  the  resource  room.  A 
couple  of  doors  along  the  hallway  closed  softly  in  response  to  the  noise.  Joni  walked  in  and  went 
directly  to  John,  passing  the  two  adults  in  the  room.  At  first  I could  only  see  the  top  of  his  head 
over  the  standing  dividers  that  surrounded  him  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  His  squeals  grew  a 
little  louder  and  consistent  as  Joni  spoke  to  him  in  a warm  familiar  voice.  . . . 

After  10  minutes  getting  John  focused  on  playing  with  some  puzzles,  Joni  s questions 
“How  is  Johnny  doing  today?  Anything  I need  to  know  about?  were  met  with  an  uncomfortable 
silence  and  exchanged  glances  between  the  educational  assistant  and  the  resource  room  teacher. 
It  turned  out  that  they  thought  the  picture  communication  board  Joni  designed  was  too  difficult 
to  use  consistently,  partly  because  John  was  in  the  kindergarten  classroom  for  some  of  the  day 
where  there  was  no  board.  Joni  stressed  the  importance  of  the  board  and  began  modeling  how  to 
use  it  with  John. 

After  a bit  Joni  took  John  outside  to  play,  though  the  other  kindergartners  would  not 
have  recess  for  at  least  an  hour.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  according  to  Joni,  John  “rarely  ’’ 
played  with  the  other  kids  during  recess  anyway.  In  fact,  John ’s  inclusion  was  dictated  by  the 
various  adults  responsible  for  coordinating  schedules  between  the  resource  room  and 
kindergarten  classroom.  The  teachers  didn ’t  always  know  when  Joni  would  arrive,  requiring 
them  to  switch  gears  unexpectedly.  As  a consequence  John  often  had  stretches  of  down  time 
when  whatever  was  going  on  didn ’t  seem  to  “fit",  but  no  one  was  available  to  figure  out  what 
else  to  do. 

When  we  arrived  back  in  the  resource  room,  the  tutor  assigned  to  John  was  not  there 
and  the  resource  room  teacher  made  no  move  to  assume  responsibility  for  him.  Joni  decided  to 
join  the  kindergarten  classroom,  but  we  arrived  to  find  an  empty  room.  Joni  remembered  that  it 
was  music  time  and  his  classmates  must  be  in  the  music  room. 
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[I  am ] not  a direct  service  person^  but  I am  in  the  classroom  almost  every  day.  I see 
almost  every  child  every  day.  . . .If  the  tutor  is  having  a specific  problem  around 
something,  I may  take  the  child  and  work  with  the  child  myself  to  get  a sense  of  what  the 
issue  is  or  I will  do  some  modeling  for  the  teachers.  . . .lam  the  chairperson  of  the 
child  *s  lEP,  so  it  gives  me  some  nice  hands-on  time  to  work  with  the  child. 

Sonia:  A “Teacher  of  Teachers” 

Once  she  received  her  Master  5 degree  and  initial  special  educator  teaching  license, 
Sonia  worked for  three  years  as  a roaming  special  educator.  She  wrote  lEPs,  provided 
individual  and  small  group  instruction  for  a wide  variety  of  students  across  several  schools,  each 
of  whom  was  included  some  of  the  time  in  general  education  classrooms  and  schedules.  She 
assessed  students,  designed  curriculum,  and  monitored  their  progress.  She  also  tried  to  help 
them  develop  friends  and  support  networks  as  often  as  she  could.  Like  Joni,  she  felt  uneasy  that 
she  couldn  7 be  available  enough  for  any  one  student  to  really  provide  everything  s/he  needed. 
She  also  worried  about  what  was  happening  for  her  students  when  she  was  not  around,  but  had 
few  really  good  ways  to  find  out. 

After  roaming  for  two  years,  Sonia  took  a new  job  as  an  inclusion  specialist  for  an 
intermediate  district  that  provided  specialized  services  for  a number  of  districts  in  the  area.  Her 
new  job  still  kept  her  moving,  but  doing  different  tasks.  Joni  was  responsible  for  seventeen 
schools  in  two  districts.  Together  with  two  other  specialists  in  her  office,  she  developed  and 
taught  inservices  for  the  general  and  special  educators  in  their  assigned  schools.  She  also 
coordinated  the  special  education  team  at  each  school,  guiding  them  through  the  process  of 
creating  lEPs,  lesson  plans,  and  behavior  plans  for  all  the  students  with  disabilities. 

She  was  often  called  upon  to  manage  what  seemed  to  be  the  ever  present  crises  and  was 
lauded  as  very  clever  at  putting  out  such  fires.  In  fact,  when  we  visited,  we  found  her  talking  on 
the  phone,  but  she  signaled  to  wait  and  then  cupped  her  hand  over  the  mouthpiece  and 
whispered,  ''The  biggest  issue  is  behavior.  It*s  not  anything  else.  It  is  the  very  biggest  issue  with 
teachers  that  I deal  with.  ** 

Sonia  liked  the  change  in  role.  She  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  her  knowledge 
and  skills  were  best  used  to  help  other  teachers  acquire  them  for  their  own  use  instead  of  having 
her  try  to  get  to  every  student.  During  our  visit  Sonia  was  scheduled  to  meet  at  a middle  school 
about  a child  who  was  presenting  some  behavior  issues.  In  fact,  as  we  arrived,  the  case  manager 
greeted  us  with  her  desperation:  "Vm  so  glad  you  *re  here.  We  *re  going  nuts  and  I don  I think 
we  could  hold  on  one  more  week  the  way  things  are  going.  We  *re  in  trouble.  ** 

During  the  meeting  with  two  educational  assistants,  the  case  manager  and  the  resource 
teacher,  Sonia  emphasized  again  the  importance  of  safe-space  and  charting  and  meeting 
regularly.  "I  hate  to  say  7 told  you  so, ' but  you  guys  have  a crisis  that  just  didn  7 have  to 
happen.  You  needed  to  have  regular  team  meetings  about  Sadie  and  it  sounds  like -you  haven  7 
met  since  I was  here  more  than  a month  ago.  **  As  we  left  for  a quick  lunch,  Sonia  vented, 

I just  can  7 believe  this  team!  They  don  7 need  me  to  do  this  stuff.  I shouldn  7 have  to 
come  out  here  when  things  fall  apart.  They  wouldn  7 have  fallen  apart  if  they  had  just 
kept  meeting  and  talking  to  each  other.  I swear,  I feel  sometimes  like  Vm  case-managing 
adults! 
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Sonia  worried  that  “putting  out  fires  ” consumed  too  much  of  her  time  and  really  was  a 
symptom  of  deeper  issues.  Besides,  she  was  not  always  confident  that  her  solutions  were  really 
going  to  last  because  she  often  didn ’t  have  quite  enough  time  to  investigate  what  caused  the 
crisis  in  the  first  place:  “The  problem  is  that  in  most  instances,  I don ’t  know  the  students  or  the 
situation  and  often  my  ideas  are  a quick  fix.  Yes,  I do  fix  it  quickly  and  then  it  falls  apart  in  two 
weeks.  ” 


On  the  other  hand,  there  would  always  be  some  kind  of  crisis  to  manage,  but  there  might 
come  a time  — perhaps  even  before  she  is  ready  to  retire  — when  the  teachers  in  her  two  districts 
pretty  much  know  what  she  knows  and  don ’t  need  her  inservices  and  advice.  Still,  she  consoled 
herself. 


Teachers  are  alone,  so  it  is  nice  to  have  an  educational  specialist  come  in  and  talk  to 
them.  So  I will  sit  with  them  and  I will  get  them  to  talking  and  I will  listen  real  well.  You 
have  to  be  a good  listener  and  be  able  to  draw  that  out  of  people  and  then  help  guide 
them. 


These  three  roles  capture  the  various  experiences  inclusion  specialists  have  as  they  try  to 
meet  their  new  responsibilities.  We  found  them  to  be  remarkably  consistent  across  the  people  we 
formally  interviewed,  as  well  as  other  inclusion  specialists  we  have  encountered  in  other 
situations.  Our  shadowing  data  also  captured  this  range  and  balance  of  task  patterns.  One  teacher 
spent  a little  over  40%  of  the  time  we  shadowed  him  pulling  students  out  to  teach  as  compared  to 
8%  of  his  time  teaching  or  observing  in  general  education  classrooms  and  13%  talking  with 
teachers  or  parents.  In  contrast,  another  specialist  spent  no  time  pulling  students  out  and  nearly 
40%  of  her  time  in  classrooms  and  talking  with  teachers.  Perhaps  the  biggest  range  of  difference 
involved  paperwork,  with  one  specialist  spending  64%  of  her  time  at  desk  work  compared  to 
another  who  only  spent  9%.  The  patterns  reflect  the  three  roles  rather  well.  “Teachers  with 
empty  classrooms”  are  most  likely  to  spend  larger  proportions  of  time  pulling  students  out  or 
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aside  and  relatively  less  time  doing  paperwork  or  teaching  and  observing  in  general  education 
classrooms.  In  contrast  “teachers  of  teachers”  are  most  likely  to  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time 
talking  with  teachers  and  relatively  less  time  teaching  at  all.  Compare  the  relative  proportions  of 
time  spent  in  these  various  tasks  among  the  eight  teachers  we  shadowed  (See  Figure  2). 


The  Predictable  Failure  of  the  Inclusion  Specialist  Role 

All  of  the  inclusion  specialists  that  participated  in  our  research,  that  we  have  met  at 
conferences,  that  attend  our  university  classes,  and  that  we  work  with  in  schools  are  able 
professionals.  Indeed,  many  are  praised  within  their  schools  and  districts  as  among  the  best,  most 
energetic,  and  most  forward  thinking  teachers.  Nevertheless  almost  all  experience  some  of  the 
same  worries  and  dissatisfactions  that  the  teachers  who  are  Ben,  Joni,  and  Sonia  shared  with  us. 
Yet,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  teachers’  frustrations  are  all  too  predictable,  though  we  admit  to  the 
advantage  of  not  only  hindsight,  but  data.  We  next  examine  three  issues  special  educators  are 
facing  in  their  efforts  to  adapt  to  this  new  form  of  practice  that  we  offer  as  summary  of  the  reality 
teachers  face. 

Logistical  Dilemmas 

As  teachers  leave  their  separate  classrooms  to  ply  their  skills  in  other  teachers’ 
classrooms,  the  logistical  problems  of  decentralized  practice  become  real  and  challenging.  Some 
must  travel  between  several  schools,  but  even  those  who  only  travel  within  a single  building  face 
the  management  challenge  of  scheduling  time  with  each  of  their  students  within  the  constraints 
of  other  teachers’  constantly  changing  and  rarely  predictable  schedules.  At  best,  these  traveling 
teachers  are  able  to  deliver  effective  teaching  some  of  the  time.  At  worst,  their  students  may 
learn  less  while  suffering  inadvertent,  but  increased,  visibility  as  being  different  by  virtue  of  the 
special  attention  and  the  unresolved  question  of  teacher  ownership.  It  is  this  very  kind  of 
visibility  that  can  risk  the  fragile  social  connections  the  students  might  otherwise  make  with  their 
peers,  which  Lori  agonized  about,  and  which  generated  the  challenge  to  work  with  all  students 
instead  of  just  the  labeled  students. 

Furthermore,  while- “not  enough  time”  is  the  ubiquitous  slogan  of  all  teachers,  for  these 
peripatetic  teachers  without,  or  with  empty,  classrooms,  the  slogan  takes  on  the  reality  of  simple 
fact:  not  being  able  to  directly  teach  their  dispersed  students  to  their  professional  satisfaction. 
Neither  can  they  effectively  serve  as  “curriculum  collaborators”  and  “team  teachers”  when  their 
students’  teachers  may  be  members  of  many  different  teams,  each  demanding  a share  of  the 
available  time.  When  asked,  both  general  and  special  educators  consistently  identify  time  as  a 
critical  barrier  to  accomplishing  inclusion,  as  well  as  many  other  school  reforms  (e.g.,  Werts, 
Wolery,  Snyder,  & Caldwell,  1996). 

We  believe  that  the  barrier  of  time  is  at  least  as  much  about  barriers  to  using  time  well  as 
about  actual  minutes  in  a day.  One  example  involves  the  different  approaches  to  planning 
curriculum  and  teaching  understood  by  general  and  special  educators.  Within  special  education 
we  rely  upon  detailed  annual  planning  that  is  supposed  to  guide  not  only  teachers’  expectations 
for  a labeled  student’s  learning,  but  to  guide  day  to  day  teaching.  Yet  planning  from  any 
teacher’s  point  of  view  is  really  just  an  effort  to  gain  some  amount  of  comfortableness  with  the 
usual  chaos  of  classrooms.  Plans  impose  some  order  and  direction,  but  are  rarely  expected  to 
unfold  exactly  as  prepared.  Teaching  plans  are  meant  to  be  changed;  the  plan  just  gives  teachers 
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enough  structure  to  change  things  for  the  better  more  often  than  for  the  worse.  All  too  often, 
however,  the  long  term  prescriptive  nature  of  the  lEP  either  leads  teachers  to  forget  the  essential 
unpredictability  of  teaching,  or  the  functionality  of  the  lEP  for  informing  day  to  day  teaching 
decisions  is  lost  entirely.  Too  many  lEPs,  crafted  after  many  hours  of  devotion  by  special 
educators,  languish  in  file  cabinets  until  the  annual  process  gears  up  again  9-10  months  later. 


General  educators,  for  their  part,  tend  to  plan  for  longer  periods  of  time  in  broader 
strokes,  leaving  the  detailed  lesson  planning  to  right  before,  and  even  during,  their  teaching. 
General  educators  also  tend  to  start  their  planning  from  the  broader  view  of  the  whole  class 
rather  than  any  one  child’s  learning  perspective  and  then  later  tailor  expectations,  tasks,  and 
accomplishments  for  individual  students.  That  is,  special  educators  tend  to  plan  from  the  “bottom 
up”  - the  student  to  the  class  - while  general  educators  plan  from  the  “top  down”  - the  class  to 
the  student. 


Given  these  essential  differences  in  planning,  it’s  not  surprising  that  lEPs,  even  for 
students  “included”  in  general  education  classrooms,  tend  to  be  divorced  from  the  general 
education  curriculum,  emphasizing  incremental  progress  in  skills  that  primarily  address 
overcoming  or  improving  deficits.  General  educatorSj  quite  reasonably,  see  such  plans  as 
daunting,  wondering,  “How  do  I do  this  and  teach  the  rest  of  the  class?”  When  general  and 
special  educators  have  such  fundamental  differences  in  what  their  planning  needs  to  accomplish, 
even  what  might  seem  a rich  amount  of  planning  time  can  still  be  woefully  inadequate.  Not 
surprisingly,  we  think,  teachers  drift  from  working  together  to  dividing  the  task:  special 
educators  plan  for  labeled  students,  and  general  educators  plan  for  non-labeled  students.  In  such 
situations  there  is  rarely  enough  time  to  surface  all  the  underlying  assumptions  and  unravel  the 
logic  of  each  separate  plan  so  that  they  might  be  knit  together  into  a single  coherent  learning 
experience  for  the  class. 


Personal  Loss 

Special  educators,  like  most  educators,  enter  their  profession  to  teach  children  and  youth. 
They  enjoy  being  around  children.  They  are  challenged  by  the  search  for  ways  to  help  children 
learn.  They  are  rewarded  by  the  resulting  growth,  however  small  or  great,  each  student  achieves. 
However,  many  inclusion  specialists  find  themselves  asked  to  shift  their  focus  from  teaching 
children  and  youth  to  teaching  teachers  and  teaching  assistants.  All  the  job  descriptions  and 
much  of  the  descriptive  literature  for  this  role  emphasize  this  teaching-of-adults  function, 
sometimes  in  quite  informal  ways  (modeling,  collaborating),  sometimes  quite  formal  (consulting, 
offering  inservices). 


To  be  sure,  there  are  some  unique  and  important  compensations  in  teaching  grown-ups, 
but  many  inclusion  specialists  struggle  to  find  the  same  satisfactions  in  these  more  indirect 
efforts  to  influence  and  enable  other  educators  to  teach  their  previous  students.  Some  worry 
about  the  logic  of  using  personnel  who  were  prepared  to  teach  children  to  supervise  teacher 
assistants  who  possess  no  such  preparation.  Others  feel  devalued  and  discouraged -by  having 
“team”  teaching  devolve  to  being  the  general  educator’s  teacher  assistant  (Davis  & Ferguson, 
1992).  One  such  pair  of  teachers  (Keller  & Cravedi-Cheng,  1995)  describe  this  process  well: 


...  we  both  assumed  from  the  beginning  that  1 [Nancy]  would  be  responsible  for 
delivering  the  content  and  Lia  would  assist  me  in  this  endeavor . This  rather  conventional 
assumption  — teacher  and  teacher  assistant — provided  the  basis  for  dividing  our 
labor.  ...  In  other  words,  I identified  the  content  to  be  covered,  set  objectives,  and  did 
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the  majority  of  lesson  planning,  teaching  and  evaluating,  Lia  verbally  and  physically 
prompted  students  to  focus  on  the  instruction,  checked  their  understanding,  and  limited 
off‘task  behavior , (p.  83) 

Whether  or  not  the  special  educator  finds  new  challenge  in  working  with  adults  - whether  as  a 
teacher,  or  an  assistant,  the  loss  of  teaching  children  can  be  a most  personal  one. 

It  seems  to  us  both  understandable  and  predictable  that  some  inclusion  specialists  retreat 
from  this  part  of  the  role  shift,  like  our  Ben  and  Joni  examples,  and  find  ways  to  pursue  the  very 
activity  that  brought  them  to  the  field.  The  “ownership”  issue  may  be  at  least  as  much  about 
special  educators’  unwillingness  to  part  with  an  important  facet  of  their  professional  identity  as 
about  general  educators’  willingness  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  teaching  students  with 
disabilities.  Brenda  and  Gail,  two  of  the  general  educators  we  talked  to,  reveal  their  perspective 
on  “ownership”  this  way: 

Vm  not  really  up  on  the  process  of  the  lEP,  I refer  them  to  the  specialist  and  the 
resource  room.  I sit  in  on  it,  but  Tm  not  really  in  charge.  I just  talk  about  how  Christian 
is  doing  in  the  classroom  and  the  adjustment  and  all  that  — how  he  is,  and  how  he 
compares  with  the  other  kids.  [Brenda] 

The  first  week,  I thought,  ‘'Oh,  my  gosh!  What  am  I going  to  do?  My  class  is  falling 
apart.  ” I kind  of  let  the  special  ed  person  take  over  and  work  with  this  child.  So  I didn  7 
feel  in  control.  I had  to  take  back  ownership  of  the  child.  . . . The  special  ed  person  is  the 
case  manager  of  the  lEP,  but  it  is  my  responsibility  overall. 

...  I believe  that  if  I don  7 hove  ownership  or  if  Tm  not  invested  in  what  the  goals  are 
for  her,  that  Fm  not  going  to  carry  it  out.  I mean,  if  it  came  kind  of  from  a top  down 
approach,  then  Vm  like  likely  to  follow  through  with  that.  But  if  it's  a mutual  investment 
in  this  child,  or  a mutual  decision,  I am  much  more  invested  in  being  consistent  and 
carrying  that  through.  [Gail] 

Not  only  does  Gail  reveal  some  of  the  tensions  that  from  her  point  of  view  might  be  created  when 
both  teachers  want  to  teach  children,  she  also  uses  language  like  “top  down”  and  “follow 
through”  that  illustrate  some  of  the  artifacts  of  a third  issue. 

Ironies  of  Expertise 

Special  educators  become  itinerant  specialists  or  support  teachers  based  in  part  on  the 
assumption  that  they  have  a special  expertise  to  share  with  “general”  educators  who  now  have 
been  charged  with  teaching  “their”  students.  This  assumption  is  grounded  in  a long  history  of 
preparing  teachers  to  work  not  so  much  with  children  or  youth,  but  with  specific  kinds  of 
children.  As  Seymour  Sarason  (1990)  sees  it. 

School  personnel  are  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  there  that  they 
learn  there  are  at  least  two  types  of  human  beings,  and  if  you  choose  to  work  with  one  of 
them  you  render  yourself  legally  and  conceptually  incompetent  to  work  with  others  (p. 
258). 

We  would  add  to  this  observation  that  our  content-  and  category-driven  licensing  tradition  has 
led  to  even  greater  fractionation  than  “two  types  of  human  beings”.  Many  special  educators  fail 
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to  realize  that  the  “attitudinal  problems”  they  decry  in  their  general  education  colleagues,  is  a 
natural,  appropriate,  and  indeed,  professional  response  to  being  asked  to  teach  a child  you  have 
not  been  officially  licensed  to  teach. 

Our  parallel  systems  of  general  and  special  education  are  a direct  product  of  the  belief 
shared  among  all  educational  personnel,  families  of  school  children  and  school  children 
themselves  after  awhile,  that: 

• students  are  responsible  for  their  own  learning; 

• when  students  don’t  learn,  there  is  something  wrong  with  them; 

• and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  schools  to  determine  what  is  wrong  with  as  much 
precision  as  possible  so  that  students  can  be  directed  to  the  teachers,  classrooms, 
curricula,  and  teaching  practices  that  match  their  learning  profiles  (Ferguson,  1995). 

As  special  education  gradually  funneled  more  and  more  students  away  from  the  general 
education  classroom,  general  educators  literally  became  less  able  to  accommodate  student 
differences.  At  the  same  time,  separated  from  the  culture  and  activity  of  general  education 
classrooms,  special  educators  became  less  and  less  familiar  with  general  education  curriculum, 
developments  in  instructional  strategies,  learning  theories,  and  innovative  assessment  practices. 
After  several  generations  of  creating  a system  of  public  education  where  information  as  well  as 
people  are  carefully  separated,  we  now  ask  inclusion  specialists  to  teach  in  settings  they  don’t 
understand  relying  on  practices  that  may  not  be  appropriate. 

To  be  sure,  special  educators  sometimes  possess  quite  specific  expertise  in  special 
instructional  technologies,  certain  forms  of  assessment,  educational  law,  physical  modifications 
and  adaptations,  and  information  about  how  to  manage  a variety  of  other  relatively  rare  events 
and  issues.  Unfortunately,  when  such  specialized  information  is  decontextualized,  interpolating  it 
for  general  education  content,  assessment,  and  curriculum  development  is  nearly  impossible. 

The  Case  for  Mixed-Ability  Groups  of  Teachers 

Before  we  describe  what  we  believe  to  be  some  promising  directions  for  thinking  about 
professional  roles,  we  offer  one  more  story  drawn  from  our  work  with  teachers  and  schools  that 
captures  both  the  constraints  of  the  past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

A Story  to  Point^ 

While  “leasing  space”  to  special  education  students  and  teachers  is  how  many  general 
educators’  approach  to  inclusion  begins,  it  often  shifts  at  some  point  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
relative  unimportance  of  the  student’s  differences  and  a growing  confidence  that  they  can 
construct  effective  learning  experiences  even  for  quite  different  students.  This  realization 
happens  for  different  teachers  in  different  ways,  and  not  at  all  for  others.  Molly’s  experience 
with  Heidi  is  one  instructive  example. 


' This  story  is  condensed  from  a longer  account  that  first  appeared  in  Ferguson  & Meyer,  1996. 
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At  South  Valley,  most  of  the  teachers,  understood  inclusion  to  be  about  a relocation  of 
special  education  services.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  third  grade  teacher  Molly  Cole 
negotiated  with  the  new  inclusion  specialist,  Rachel,  about  the  introduction  of  a student  with 
significant  disabilities  into  her  classroom. 

Vm  happy  to  have  Heidi  in  my  room  for  the  socialization.  . .but  I can  7 promise  you  that 
she  *s  going  to  be  able  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  year.  . . . I feel  like,  ''You  guys  are  the  special 
ed  people.  It  *s  your  job  and  if  you  decide  that  she  *s  really  not  learning  what  she  needs  to  be 
learning  this  year,  then  I trust  that  you  're  going  to  come  in  here  and  take  her  out  and  teach 
her,  but  it 's  fine  with  me  if  she 's  in  here.  ” 

Heidi  joined  the  class  accompanied  by  the  support  of  a full  time,  one-on-one,  educational 
assistant  (EA). 

Molly's  Discovery 

Asta,  a general  educator  from  Iceland  pursuing  a master 's  degree  in  special  education, 
was  doing practicum  in  Molly 's  class  to  learn  more  about  including  students  with  significant 
disabilities  in  general  education.  Asta  turned  out  to  be  an  important  contributor  to  Molly 's 
discovery.  In  her  first  days  in  the  classroom,  Asta  worried  about  the  support  provided  to  Heidi 
by  the  educational  assistant  (EA): 

The  assistant  was  sitting  next  to  Heidi,  even  supporting  her  arms  and  hands  and  telling  her 
what  to  do  .. . and  trying  to  get  her  to  look  like  all  the  other  kids.  In  the  very  beginning  I felt 
that  this  didn  7 look  right.  It  looked  so  different  from  what  all  the  other  kids  were  getting.  [I 
thought]  Heidi  was  getting  frustrated. . . .She  didn  7 do  the  things  she  was  supposed  to  do. 
She  was  hitting  the  assistant.  When  I was  watching,  I thought  to  myself  "She  doesn  7 want 
all  this  support.  She  wants  to  do  it  by  herself  She  has  a strong  will.  ” 

Asta  kept  these  feelings  to  herself for  awhile,  but  eventually,  "I just  jumped  in  arid  said, 

7 think  she  doesn  7 want  this  support ' ” during  a discussion  with  Rachel  and  the  EA.  Asta 's 
challenge  created  some  tense  times  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Rachel  and  the  EA  worried  that 
things  weren  7 working  out  well  for  Heidi,  and  decided  that  they  would  pull  her  back  to  Room  10 
[the  previoiAS  self-contained  special  education  classroom].  When  informed  of  Rachel's  decision, 
Asta  and  Molly  realized  that  they  had  been  thinking  along  the  same  lines.  Molly  remembers: 

My  style  of  working  with  [Heidi]  was  not  as  demanding,  not  as  forceful  - a little  bit  more 
letting  her  guide  and  show  me  what  she  could  do.  The  EA  was  guiding  her,  not  giving  her 
much  power.  I think  Asta  can  work  beautifully  with  her  because  her  teaching  naturally 
follows  [the  child].  But  if  you  think  of  her  as  this  little  special  ed  child  that  you  have  to 
control  and  boss  and  tell  her  what  to  do  and  keep  her  on  task,  she 's  going  to  get  real 
stubborn  and  you  're  not  going  to  get  much  out  of  her. 

After  several  discussions,  Rachel  agreed  to  postpone  implementing  her  decision  to 
remove  Heidi  from  the  classroom  and  let  Molly  and  Asta  design  a different  support  plan  that 
used  the  EA  less  and  permitted  Heidi  more  flexibility.  Together  the  teachers  watched  Heidi  begin 
to  work  and  learn.  She  began  to  "look  so  different!  Happier! " "She  was  writing,  working, 
sharing  her  journal  with  the  other  kids.  " Heidi  learned  all  the  objectives  on  her  lEP  and  more. 
She  learned  to  write  more  than  her  name,  to  not  just  copy  letters  and  numbers,  but  write  them  in 
dates  and  little  sentences.  Molly  was  "blown  away  a lot  of  the  time  " about  how  well  Heidi 
learned. 


Asia  realized  that  her  years  of  experience  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  served  her 
better  with  Heidi  than  she  had  expected,  and  better  even  than  some  of  the  special  education  she 
had  learned  in  her  B.Ed.  program.  By  sharing  their  thinking  and  experience,  Asia  and  Molly 
learned  together  that: 

Heidi  is  not  different.  She ’s  just  like  the  other  kids.  We  have  to  find  out  for  each  one  what  it 
is  they  need.  Some  of  them  are  really  easy  and  it  takes  you  Just  a day  to  find  out,  [but]  some 
of  them  are  really  tough.  [Asta] 

If  I hadn  't  had  Asta  in  the  room  1 would  not  be  nearly  as  far  as  I am.  She  and  I have  the 
same  sense  about  how  to  deal  with  children  and  to  have  somebody  else  in  the  room  that  you 
can  bounce  ideas  around  with  has  just  been  really  wonderful.  I don ’t  think  I would  have 
been  brave  enough  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  I’ve  done  if  I hadn 't  had  somebody  I 
respected  to  [confirm]  what  I was  thinking  and  seeing.  A lot  of  the  other  teachers  in  the 
building  are  wanting  and  getting  more  support  - more  EAs  or  Rachel  in  the  room  - helping 
out  with  the  children  or  working  one-on-one  with  that  particular  child.  The  other  teachers 
have  found  that  to  be  very  helpful,  but  in  my  classroom  it  was  detrimental.  Heidi  wanted  me 
to  be  her  teacher  and  it  was  annoying  to  Heidi  to  have  somebody  else  bossing  her  around.  It 
was  annoying  to  me  to  have  someone  else  talking  in  the  room  when  [the  class  was]  trying  to 
listen  to  me  and  to  have  the  two  of  them  fighting  over  whether  or  not  she  was  going  to  do 
what  she  wanted  to  do.  It  was  very  frustrating  for  the  EA  because  she  felt  like  she  wasn  ’t 
getting  any  respect.  [But]  I didn ’t  really  know  how  to  say  to  her  “I’m  the  teacher  here.  I 
want  you  to  do  it  the  way  I’m  doing  it.  ’’  [Molly] 

In  this  example,  Molly  started  to  see  some  of  the  special  education  practices  - now  so 
much  more  visible  in  so  many  more  classrooms  - as  somehow  keeping  children  dependent, 
teaching  them  to  wait  for  adult  directions  - and  often  not  even  hers  - rather  than  taking 
responsibility  for  some  of  their  own  learning.  Furthermore,  her  reciprocal  sense  of  the 
“ownership”  issue  was  especially  compromised  when  a large  lEP  meeting  for  Heidi  was 
canceled  simply  because  Rachel  was  ill.  Molly,  with  frustration,  commented  “Icould  - and 
should  - have  written  that  lEP.  She ’s  in  my  class  and  Ifn  her  teacher  this  year!.  ” 

For  Rachel ’s  part,  the  whole  enterprise  was  a new  one  — for  her  and for  her  school.  She 
had  had  to  have  separate  negotiations  on  behalf  of  each  of  her  other  1 1 students,  and  she 
couldn  ’t  expect  that  Molly’s  willingness  to  take  over  as  Heidi ’s  teacher  would  be  the  general 
response  from  other  classroom  teachers.  Having  known  minutely  what  her  students  were 
working  on  in  years  past,  Rachel  now  understandably  felt  some  discomfort  when  any  one  of  her 
parents  wanted  to  know  what  their  student  was  “working  on  this  week.  ’’  Furthermore,  neither 
she  or  the  district  were  completely  comfortable  relinquishing  the  accountability  for  the  lEP 
planning  and  documentation  processes. 

Expanding  the  notion  of  “all” 

So  if  inclusion  specialists  are  not  the  answer,  what  actually  is  the  question?  So  far  we’ve 
tried  to  establish  that  the  role  of  inclusion  specialist  is  likely  not  the  best  solution  for  “figuring 
out  what  to  do  with  the  special  education  grown-ups”  as  we  try  to  restructure  schools  to  include 
all  students.  Our  long  history  of  practice  in  preparing  educators,  organizing  schooling,  and 
assessing  student  achievement  has  led  to  a situation  where  special  educators  know  too  little  about 
general  education  to  operate  comfortably  within  its  instructional,  curricular,  and  assessment 
contexts.  Similarly,  although  there  is  some  important  information  general  educators  may  not 
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know,  they  do  typically  know  some  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  how  to  individually  tailor 
learning  for  any  learner.  Unfortunately,  our  history  of  parallel  initial  preparation  and  service 
delivery  systems  results  in  too  many  educators  believing  they  not  only  cannot,  but  should  not, 
teach  students  with  labeled  disabilities.  As  special  education  administrators  agonize  over  legal 
requirements  for  maintenance  of  effort  and  the  provision  of  specially  designed  instruction,  more 
and  more  parents  and  teachers  are  realizing  that  all  students  deserve  a schooling  experience  that 
provides  them  with  the  kind  of  “specially  designed  instruction”  that  supports  their  learning, 
regardless  of  their  particular  mix  of  learning  styles,  ability,  needs,  intelligences,  or  preferences. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  much  larger  than  inclusion,  special  educators,  or  students 
with  disabilities.  It  is  about  what  schooling  should  be  and  could  accomplish.  As  Eliot  Eisner  has 
put  it,  the  question  is  “What  really  counts  in  schools?”  (Eisner,  1991).  Answering  Eisner’s 
question  in  the  day  to  day  life  of  schooling  involves  consideration  of  much  more  than  students 
with  disabilities  and  special  educators. 

Unfortunately,  and  certainly  unintentionally,  much  of  the  professional  and  popular 
literature  about  inclusion  has  focused  attention  on  “all  students”,  which  is  fast  becoming  special 
education  advocacy  code  for  trying  to  ensure  the  rights  of  still  excluded  learners.  Yet  for  the 
values  embedded  in  the  notion  of  inclusion  to  ever  be  obtained  in  our  schools,  we  must  not  be 
misdirected  to  focus  just  on  all  students.  Rather,  we  must  enlarge  our  perspective  to  ail  teachers, 
all  curricular  reforms,  all  teaching  reforms,  all  support  personnel,  all  policies,  all  strategies  for 
student  assessment  and  so  on. 

The  “solution”  of  changing  special  educators  into  inclusion  specialists  emerged  from 
assumptions  about  student  learning  and  teacher  capacity.  The  limits  of  this  strategy  will  only  be 
overcome  by  enlarging  the  discussion  to  examine  assumptions  about  learning  and  teacher 
capacity  that  undergird  our  schooling  practices  so  that  we  might  shift  our  focus  from  those  that 
perpetuate  the  labeling  and  separation  of  students,  teachers,  and  curriculum  to  those  that  might 
enable  all  teachers  to  creatively  blend  their  various  abilities  to  the  benefit  of  all  students’ 
learning  (Asuto,  Clark,  Read,  McGree  & deKoven,  1994;  Skrtic,  1995).  While  this  is  by  no 
means  a small  task,  we  believe  it  to  be  both  possible  and  necessary.  Other  chapters  in  this  book 
have  offered  analyses  that  lead  to  this  same  conclusion  in  one  way  or  another.  Our  contribution  is 
to  argue  for  redirecting  our  collective  efforts  in  three  areas  that  we  think  will  contribute  to  not 
only  achieving  “mixed-ability  groups  of  teachers”  but  reinvented  schools  as  well.  In  this  last 
section  we  will  make  our  case  for  shifting  attention:  (1)  from  a reliance  on  individual  practice  to 
a reliance  on  group  practice,  (2)  from  a focus  on  teaching  to  a focus  on  learning,  and  (3)  from 
special  educators’  efforts  to  “reform”  general  education  to  more  fundamental  collective  efforts  to 
restructure  education. 

From  Individual  to  Group  Practice 

Molly’s  story  nicely  illustrates  how  our  current  system  has  created  teachers  with 
different  knowledge  and  information  and  how  that  information  is  differently  legitimated.  Molly 
knew  some  important  things  about  Heidi  as  a learner,  but  her  status  as  a “general”  educator  made 
her  knowledge  automatically  suspect  and  illegitimate  in  the  face  of  the  “official”  knowledge 
possessed  by  Rachel  and  her  assistants  because  their  own  labels  matched  Heidi’s.  Even  though 
Molly  and  Asta  spent  more  time  observing  and  interacting  with  Heidi,  their  presumed  proper  role 
and  responsibility  was  to  accept  and  implement  Rachel’s  expertise  as  the  system’s  approved 
specialist  in  teaching  and  learning  for  students  with  labels  like  Heidi’s. 
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We  are  challenging  these  assumptions  about  legitimate  knowledge  and  the  role  of 
specialists  because  teachers  like  Molly,  Asta,  and  Rachel  as  well  as  Ben,  Joni,  and  Sonia,  teach 
us  not  only  that  the  assumptions  do  not  hold  up  in  practice,  but  more  importantly,  they  easily  get 
in  the  way  of  effective  learning  for  students,  as  they  did  for  Heidi.  The  nearly  hundred  year 
history  of  sorting  and  separating  both  students  and  teachers  has  resulted  in  very  little  common 
ground.  Rachel  and  Molly  know  a few  of  the  same  things  about  schools,  teaching,  and  learning, 
but  most  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  rely  upon  to  fulfill  their  professional  responsibilities 
seem  so  unique  - even  mysterious  - that  sometimes  we  think  special  and  general  educators  must 
feel  as  if  they  are  barely  in  the  same  profession.  Legitimating  one  teacher’s  knowledge  over 
another  is  an  artifact  of  our  history  that  is  just  as  insupportable  as  creating  the  separations  in  the 
first  place.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  rethinking  our  approach  to  inclusion  as  but  one  dimension  of 
a broader  general  education  restructuring  must  have  as  one  of  its  goals  to  increase  the  common 
ground  of  knowledge  and  skills  between  general  and  special  educators. 

Having  said  that,  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  not  arguing  for  all  educators  to  become 
“generalists”  or  “Super  Teachers”  who  are  presumed  to  possess  all  the  skills  and  information 
needed  to  serve  the  learning  of  all  students.  We  think  it  very  unlikely  that  anyone  could  possibly 
achieve  such  mastery  and  competence.  Rather,  we  propose  that  instead  of  assigning  only  one 
teacher  to  a classroom  of  20  or  more  learners,  or  to  a content  area  with  instructional 
responsibility  for  150-250  students,  groups  of  teachers  be  collectively  responsible  for  groups  of 
diverse  learners.  Only  through  group  practice  will  educators  be  able  to  combine  their  talents  and 
information  and  work  together  to  meet  the  demands  of  student  diversity  in  ways  that  retain  the 
benefits  of  past  practice  but  that  overcome  its  limitations. 

These  groups  of  teachers  can  bring  to  the  task  both  a common  store  of  knowledge  and 
skills,  but  also  different  areas  of  specialty.  Only  groups  of  teachers  are  likely  together  to  possess 
the  wide  range  of  information  and  skills  really  needed  to  work  with  today’s  student  diversities.  In 
order  to  achieve  a shift  from  individual  to  group  teaching  practice,  we  must  build  upon  the 
current  collaboration  initiatives  among  educational  professionals  in  two  ways.  If  collaboration 
means  anything  at  all,  surely  it  means  that  two  or  more  people  create  an  outcome  for  a student 
that  no  one  of  them  could  have  created  alone.  Group  practice  creates  just  such  an  ongoing, 
dynamic  context,  helping  educators  with  varying  abilities  to  contribute  to  the  kind  of  synergy 
necessary  for  effective  collaboration. 

Replace  restrictive  assignments  with  shared  assignments. 

Current  teacher  licensure  practices  tend  to  be  restrictive,  limiting  the  students  an 
educator  can  teach  to  specific  categories.  Of  course,  some  of  these  categories  are  broader  than 
others,  ranging  from  specific  disabilities  (“LD”  or  “MR”  certifications  for  learning  disabilities 
and  mental  retardation  respectively)  to  “levels”  of  students  (“mild”,  “severe  ) to  disability  types 
and  particular  ages  (secondary  severe,  or  elementary  LD).  One  key  feature  of  mixed-ability  group 
teaching  practice,  particularly  as  we  await  changes  in  certification  requirements  to  reflect  the 
restructuring  of  schools,  is  that  teachers  share  working  with  all  children  and  youtlrus  part  of  a 
team,  regardless  of  their  formal  preparation  or  the  labels  on  their  certification.  We  think  this  step 
critical  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways  for  teachers  more  narrowly  educated  to 
“cross-pollinate”,  quickly  increasing  the  size  of  their  common  ground.  More  importantly,  shared 
assignments  create  the  contexts  in  which  genuine  collaboration  can  occur. 

When  Molly  and  Asta  shared  their  perceptions  and  concerns  - not  just  once  in  a brief 
exchange  or  meeting,  but  in  the  little  captured  moments  of  their  ongoing  shared  experience  - 
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they  created  with  each  other  the  capacity  to  challenge  Rachel’s  official  knowledge  and  then 
support  each  other  to  work  through  the  consequences  of  that  challenge.  To  her  credit,  Rachel  was 
able  to  hear  the  possibilities  in  what  Asta  and  Molly  shared  and  courageous  enough  to  permit  the 
challenge  to  her  official  expertise,  at  least  on  an  experimental  basis. 

We  have  encountered  a number  of  schools  pursuing  group  practice  through  shared 
assignments.  A common  first  step  among  special  educators  is  to  assign  various  special  education 
support  staff  within  a building  - resource  room  teacher,  speech/language  specialist.  Title  1 
teacher,  previous  self-contained  classroom  teacher  - to  a smaller  number  of  classrooms  where 
they  can  be  responsible  for  students  with  all  the  labels  they  had  each  separately  served  across  a 
much  larger  number  of  classrooms.  While  the  previous  resource  room  teacher  may  feel 
unprepared  to  assist  the  student  with  significant  multiple  disabilities,  learning  how  to  gather  that 
information  from  colleagues  with  different  specialties  is  a “step  on  the  way”  to  more  complete 
group  practice  with  general  educators. 

Other  schools  we  know  are  beginning  to  create  group  practice  work  groups  that  include 
some  number  of  general  educators  as  well  as  one  or  more  special  educators  and  other  certified  or 
classified  support  staff.  Just  this  year  South  Valley  Elementary  School,  with  which  we  have  a 
long  standing  collaborative  relationship,  reorganized  into  three  smaller  “vertical”  communities. 
Each  includes  classroom  teachers  from  kindergarten  to  grade  5 as  well  as  a special  educator  and 
a number  of  classroom  assistants  previously  assigned  either  to  special  education  or  Title  1.  These 
new  groups  are  just  beginning  to  construct  the  kinds  of  working  relationships  that  will  support 
their  various  efforts  to  change  their  teaching  practices,  improve  literacy,  experiment  with 
multiple  intelligences  theory,  and  develop  better  student  assessment  systems  for  what  they 
actually  teach,  but  already  there  are  new  roles  for  the  special  educators  as  members  of  the 
workgroups. 

Two  of  the  workgroups  have  already  begun  designing  curriculum  together.  Since  they 
are  part  of  the  discussion  from  the  beginning,  the  special  educators  can  help  tailor  the 
development  of  the  various  learning  objectives,  activities,  and  assessment  tools  to  better 
incorporate  the  unique  learning  of  labeled  students.  Being  part  of  the  design  of  general  education 
curriculum  from  the  beginning  means  that  special  educators  no  longer  have  to  try  to  “fit”  labeled 
students  into  a completed  plan.  It  also  creates  opportunities  for  previous  special  educators  to 
teach  more  aspects  of  the  plan  to  all  the  students  instead  of  being  relegated  as  “helpers”  for  those 
that  might  be  having  trouble  or  need  extra  help  or  support.  In  one  of  the  workgroups  the 
commitment  to  group  practice  has  allowed  them  to  group  all  the  students  into  smaller  literacy 
groups,  each  of  the  members  of  the  team  taking  responsibility  for  several,  regardless  of  the 
official  title  or  certification,  each  member  of  the  team  contributing  support  in  his  or  her  own 
areas  of  knowledge  and  interest  to  others  so  that  students  in  all  the  groups  experience  the  best 
teaching  of  the  collective  team. 

Other  buildings  are  reorganizing  more  around  grade-level  or  block  teams,  where  groups 
meet  regularly  to  share  curriculum  planning,  allocate  resources,  schedule  activities?  share 
teaching  tasks  (e.g.  rotating  the  class  through  each  of  the  three  or  four  teachers  when  doing  a 
unit,  each  teacher  focusing  on  material  according  to  his/her  strengths  and  interests),  and  to 
problem  solve  issues  on  behalf  of  the  now  “mutually  owned”  students.  In  some  schools,  teams 
stay  with  their  students,  some  for  as  many  as  1 0 years  (cf  The  Danish  school  system)  to  achieve 
maximum  benefits  of  long-term  relationships  among  teachers,  students  and  families. 
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Personnel  preparation  programs  are  reflecting  a transition  to  group  practice  as  well. 

More  gradually,  but  increasingly,  initial  preparation  programs  are  merging  foundational  general 
and  special  education  content  and  licensure  outcomes.  Some  states  are  simultaneously  shifting 
from  restrictive,  “stand  alone”  licensure  categories  to  a greater  emphasis  on  “add  on” 
endorsements  to  initial,  usually  broader  licenses.  Innovative  continuing  professional  development 
opportunities  also  encourage  shared  general  and  special  educators  to  study  collaboratively  with 
pre-service  students  as  they  pursue  continuing  professional  development  and  specialization  (e.g., 
Baumgart  & Ferguson,  1991;  Ferguson,  1994;  Goodlad,  1990).  In  this  way  the  directions  of 
ongoing  professional  development  can  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  a particular  group  or  school 
to  “round  out”  or  increase  some  area  of  capacity,  say  in  designing  behavioral  and  emotional 
supports  or  extending  their  use  of  technology. 

From  a focus  on  teaching  to  a focus  on  learning 

Historically  we  have  cared  most  about  what  students  know.  Teachers  must  “cover” 
content,  making  sure  that  as  many  students  as  possible  remember  it  all.  We’ve  assured  ourselves 
that  our  schools  are  doing  well  through  the  scores  students  achieve  on  tests  which  measure  their 
acquisition  of  this  content  - at  least  until  the  test  is  over.  Much  teacher  work  involved 
introducing  new  material,  giving  students  various  opportunities  to  practice  remembering  that 
content,  and  assuring  all  of  us  of  their  success  by  frequently  testing  memory  and  mastery  in 
preparation  for  the  official  achievement  assessments. 

The  confluence  of  demands  upon  schools  as  we  move  toward  the  largely  unknown 
demands  of  the  next  century  is  gradually  shifting  educators’  focus  away  from  what  gets  taught  to 
what  gets  learned,  and  used.  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  everywhere  are  beginning  to 
experiment  with  new  curricular  and  teaching  approaches  that  emphasize  students’  mastery  not 
just  of  facts  and  content,  but  also  of  essential  thinking  skills  like  problem-solving,  analysis, 
collaboration,  and  experimentation.  Rather  than  measuring  what  students  have  remembered 
about  what  we’ve  taught,  educators  are  as  interested  in  how  students  can  demonstrate  that  they 
understand  and  can  use  whatever  they’ve  learned  in  school  and  in  their  various  pursuits  outside 
of  school.  Many  promising  curricular  and  instructional  approaches  are  emerging  in  general 
education.  Some  teachers,  for  example,  design  learning  unique  to  each  student  through  the  logic 
of  multiple  intelligences  and  learning  styles.  Learning  is  increasingly  active,  requiring  students 
not  just  to  listen,  but  to  learn  by  doing.  Teachers  are  turning  to  projects,  exhibitions,  portfolios, 
along  with  other  kinds  of  curriculum-based  information  and  measurement  strategies,  to  learn 
what  students  have  learned  and  can  do  with  their  learning  (e.g.,  Darling-Hammond,  Ancess,  & 
Falk,  1995;  Fogarty,  1995;  Harmin,  1994;  Valencia,  Hiebert  & Afflerbach,  1994). 

The  values  and  logic  behind  these  approaches  can  be  extremely  powerful  when  extended 
to  all  kinds  of  diverse  learners,  including  special  education  labeled  students.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
also  an  area  of  schooling  where  the  “cross-pollination”  between  general  and  special  educators 
has  yet  to  occur  very  thoroughly.  For  example,  special  educators  have  used  activity-based 
assessment,  individually-tailored  curriculum,  and  locally-referenced,  community-based 
instruction  for  some  time  now.  They  created  these  approaches  precisely  because  they  were 
concerned  to  use  time  well  for  students  who  might  find  learning  difficult,  even  slow.  Directly 
teaching  students  in  ways  that  emphasized  how  they  used  their  learning  not  only  saved  valuable 
time,  but  for  some  students  was  the  only  way  for  them  to  really  appreciate  their  need  to  learn.  For 
their  part,  general  educators  working  with  innovative  designs  of  curriculum  and  teaching  stretch 
their  application  to  only  part  of  the  diverse  students  in  schools  today.  Special  education  students 
generally  fall  outside  the  pale  of  such  innovation  in  the  minds  of  most  general  educators  (and 
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special  educators  familiar  with  them)  even  when  the  ideas  and  techniques  would  actually  enrich 
and  enable  the  learning  of  students  with  disabilities. 

A major  stumbling  block  in  the  synthesis  of  approaches  that  have  emerged  from  both 
general  and  special  education  has  been  the  documentation  and  reporting  of  student  learning,  both 
because  standard  grading  and  achievement  measurement  practices  uncomfortably  fit  the  new 
curriculum  strategies,  as  well  as  because  annually-written  lEP  goals  and  objectives  rarely  reflect 
or  document  what  students  actually  learn  in  general  education  contexts.  Like  changes  in 
curriculum,  this  shift  in  focus  on  student  learning  and  accomplishments  will  also  require 
restructured  teacher  planning,  new  assessment  strategies,  and  less  reliance  on  proscribed 
curricula.  But  achieving  such  changes  requires  working  in  two  additional  arenas. 

Standards?  Or  Standardization? 

There  is  great  confusion  among  teachers  about  the  role  of  higher,  national,  standards  for 
learning  and  the  incorporation  of  diverse  learning  agendas  and  accomplishments  (Gagnon,  1995; 
McLaughlin,  Shepard  & O’Day,  1995;  Oregon  Department  of  Education  Draft  Performance 
Standards,  1996;  United  States  Department  of  Education,  Special  Education  Programs,  1996). 
Does  “standard”  mean  standardization  in  the  sense  of  every  student  accomplishing  exactly  the 
same  thing  to  the  same  picture  of  mastery,  performance  or  other  measurement?  If  so,  how  can 
any  standard  accommodate  diverse  students  - especially  students  with  disabilities?  If  the  call  for 
higher  national  standards  means  that  children  really  excel  - push  themselves  to  do,  know, 
understand  just  a little  more  than  they  thought  they  could  - then  how  can  we  compare  the 
achievement  of  high  standards  from  one  student  to  the  next?  Never  mind,  from  one  school,  one 
district,  one  state  to  the  next. 

Our  work  with  schools  suggests  that  the  entire  standards  discussion  is  confusing  the 
requirements  of  program  evaluation  - i.e.  how  well  are  our  schools  helping  the  students 
collectively  to  achieve  our  articulated  standards  of  learning  accomplishment?  - with  teacher, 
student,  and  parent  needs  for  individual  student  evaluation  - how  is  Sarah  accomplishing  our 
articulated  standards  of  learning  accomplishment?  And  how  does  that  make  sense  for  her? 
Within  any  group  of  students,  learning  accomplishment  for  some  proportion  of  the  group  will  not 
necessarily  look  or  be  exactly  the  same  as  for  others  in  the  group.  In  fact,  it  would  be  very 
surprising  if  there  weren’t  several  different  patterns  of  accomplishment  in  any  group  of  students. 

Finding  a way  to  legitimate  that  some  students  in  any  group  can  accomplish  a “standard” 
in  different  ways  is  at  the  heart  of  the  standards  dilemma.  If  “accomplishment”  can  mean 
different  things  for  different  students  - certainly  a logical  outcome  of  the  individually  tailored 
curriculum  and  teaching  practices  being  encouraged  - then  the  various  student  accomplishments 
are  difficult  to  “add  up”  in  any  straightforward  way.  Yet  adding  up  accomplishments  against  a 
single  defined  standard  is  the  essential  requirement  of  program  assessment.  If  everyone  is 
achieving  the  standards  in  different  ways,  how  can  we  know  how  well  our  schools  are  doing 
collectively? 

We  think  this  dilemma  is  possible  to  resolve  if  the  requirements  of  program  assessment 
are  separated  from  the  requirements  of  student  assessment.  Each  student  and  his  or  her  parents 
should  receive  individual  feedback  about  how  well  the  student  is  learning,  how  much  growth  she 
has  accomplished  during  some  period  of  time,  and  how  his  or  her  accomplishments  compare  to 
the  national  or  community  standard  established  for  our  students  as  a group.  However,  discretion 
must  be  possible  in  letting  any  individual  student  know  how  he  or  she  is  compared  to  others. 
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There  is  no  safety  in  numbers  when  your  own  individual  achievement  is  compared  to  others. 
Teachers  and  parents  should  have  the  discretion  to  filter  the  comparative  message  for  individual 
students  in  ways  that  encourage  and  enable  interest  and  effort  rather  than  discourage  and  disable 
it.  Without  interest  and  effort,  learning  is  shallowly  compulsory  and  soon  divorced  from  use  and 
pursuit. 


At  the  same  time,  all  students’  various  accomplishments  can  be  summarized  in 
individually  anonymous  ways  to  answer  the  question  of  how  any  particular  school  is  achieving 
whatever  the  relevant  agreed-upon  standard  for  the  students  is  collectively.  In  this  way,  the  needs 
of  program  assessment  and  comparison  can  be  met,  while  leaving  the  revelations  of  any 
particular  student’s  accomplishment  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  parents  - surely  the  best  suited 
to  decide.  Those  students  within  any  group  who  do  not  achieve  to  some  collective  benchmark 
might  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so  while  still  achieving  the  more  general  standard  of 
excellent  achievement  in  a particular  area  of  focus,  whether  a common  curriculum  goal,  an 
essential  skill,  or  a learning  outcome  that  emphasizes  integration  and  use  of  learning  in  novel 
ways  and  situations.  Surely  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  accomplishment  for  individual 
students  should  rest  with  those  most  intimate  with  the  student’s  learning.  An  accomplishment 
rate  of  60-80%  for  any  group  of  students  on  any  collective  benchmark  would  likely  tell  a school 
that  they  are  teaching  everyone  well  ,and  20-40%  are  accomplishing  the  benchmark  in  unique 
ways  (Reynolds,  Zetlin  & Wang,  1993).  As  in  all  good  program  assessment,  the  appropriateness 
of  the  collective  data  is  best  judged  and  used  by  those  closest  to  the  operation  of  the  program.  It 
is  the  teachers,  staff  and  families  that  can  best  determine  how  the  range  of  results  reflects  the 
students  with  whom  they  work  or  whether  the  collective  results  should  encourage  revision  of 
curriculum  and  teaching  practices. 

From  “Fixing”  to  Joining  General  Education 

The  very  notion  of  an  inclusion  specialist  is  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  general 
educators  simply  do  not  know  how  to  teach  students  with  disabilities  and  that  we  special 
educators  must  teach  them  our  special  knowledge.  We  have  argued  here  that  the  idea  is 
fundamentally  flawed  - many  general  educators  do  know  a lot  about  teaching  students  who  are 
different,  even  disabled,  when  given  the  chance.  We’ve  also  suggested  that  the  expectation  that 
special  educators  would  pass  on  their  knowledge,  thereby  risking  their  future  as  educators,  is 
equally  flawed.  Our  proposal  to  think  instead  of  “mixed  ability  groups  of  teachers”,  each  with 
different  specialties  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  very  diverse  groups  of  students,  is  one  way  to 
integrate  the  uniqueness  of  the  previous  separate  “general”  and  “special”  educators  into  a single, 
multi-talented  teaching  corps. 

At  the  heart  of  our  message  and  analysis  in  this  chapter  is  that  we  special  educators 
should  stop  trying  to  “fix”  general  education  by  trying  to  make  them  more  like  us.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  understandable  historical  reason  for  thinking  that  general  education  needs  to  be 
“fixed”  to  better  meet  the  challenge  of  students’  disabilities  and  diversities.  The  field  of  special 
education  is  an  artifact  of  the  effort,  beginning  shortly  after  the  advent  of  compulsory  education, 
to  sort  “different”  students  of  any  kind  into  other  environments  where  specially  trained  teachers 
might  better  meet  their  learning  needs.  Returning  such  students  to  the  very  environment  that 
rejected  them  seems  educationally  irresponsible  and  foolhardy  unless  that  receiving  environment 
is  changed  in  some  quite  substantial  way. 

Our  experience,  however,  suggests  that  the  long  separation  between  the  people  and 
practices  of  general  and  special  education  has  irrevocably  altered  both  perspectives.  General 
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educators  feel  unable  and  ill-suited  to  teach  students  with  disabilities.  Special  educators  believe 
they  know  much  about  teaching  students  with  disabilities,  but  really  know  little  about  the  general 
education  into  which  inclusion  demands  students  and  special  educators  must  operate. 

Too  much  of  our  rhetoric  has  been  about  changing  general  education.  We  are  asserting 
here  that  special  educators  are  ill-equipped  to  lead  such  an  agenda.  Instead,  we  encourage  both 
special  and  general  educators  to  assume  the  role  of  learners.  Only  when  special  educators  know 
more  about  general  education,  especially  the  emerging  reforms  in  general  education  that  might 
easily  accommodate  the  difference  of  disability,  will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  share  their  unique 
information  and  experience  in  ways  that  are  accessible  and  understandable  to  general  educators. 
In  turn,  general  educators  are  more  likely  to  hear  and  use  information  from  colleagues  that  speak 
the  same  educational  dialect  of  school  improvement  and  student  accomplishment. 

We  need  schools  that  benefit  from  the  experience  of  both  general  and  special  educators 
in  the  design  and  accomplishment  of  student  learning.  We  think  this  book  contributes  to  an  effort 
to  shift  from  our  tendencies  to  frame  issues  and  understanding  as  “either/or”  to  a new  tendency 
to  seek  “both/and”. 
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Defining  Change:  One  School’s  Five  Year  Collaborative  Effort 


Five  years  can  be  a long  time  for  a researcher.  Even  lengthy  research  efforts  rarely  exceed 
schools’  natural  10  month  rhythm.  But  five  years  in  one  school,  long  as  it  seems,  can  mark  only  one  or 
two  cycles  of  change  effort.  The  nearly  chaotic  pace  of  day  to  day  school  life  serves  as  upspeed 
counterpoint  to  the  slower  pace  of  educators’  collective  efforts  to  make  any  kind  of  fundamental  change 
in  that  daily  reality.  Yet  changing  the  daily  reality  of  schooling  is  exactly  the  task  educators  must  engage 
while  maintaining  attention  to  the  rigors  of  living  it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an  effort  that  is  extraordinarily 
complex  and  unpredictable. 

As  we  are  beginning  to  realize  (Asuto,  et  al,  1994;  Clark  & Asuto,  1994;  Fullan,  1994;  1996), 
changing  schools  is  both  a nonlinear  and  bi-directional  task.  ‘‘Top  down”  policy  changes  must  be  met  by 
“bottom  up”  changes  in  capacity,  commitment  and  coherence  among  teachers,  students  and  families  if 
changes  are  to  become  more  than  superficial  accommodations.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  single 
roadmap  for  achieving  deeper  change.  Local  events,  resources,  and  personal  dynamics  combine  to  create 
for  any  particular  school  or  district  a unique  choreography  of  change,  characterized  as  much  by  stepping 
back  as  by  stepping  forward. 

This  paper  presents  an  account  of  one  school’s  joiimey  over  the  past  five  years.  It  is  a journey 
my  colleagues  and  I have  been  privileged  to  join  as  researchers,  teachers,  supporters,  and  collaborators. 
Our  participation  has  spanned  the  activities  of  two  federally  funded  research  and  two  professional 
development  grants  (Ferguson,  D.  & Ferguson,  P.,  1992;  Ferguson,  D.  et  al,  1994;  Ferguson,  D.,  1989; 
Ferguson,  D.,  Ferguson,  P.,  Rivers,  & Droege,  1994)  and  several  state  grants  to  the  school  and  district. 
During  this  time,  our  focus  shifted  from  one  on  inclusion  as  a special  education  reform  to  special 
education  and  disability  as  one  part  of  broader  school  restructuring  (Berres,  Ferguson,  Knoblock  & 
Woods,  in  press;  Ferguson,  1995).  Our  participation  also  changed  from  roles  as  researchers  granted 


access  to  study  schools’  responses  to  various  reform  demands,  to  university  and  school  faculty  co- 
constructing change  in  ways  that  both  respect  and  exploit  the  strengths  and  capacities  of  each  group. 

This  paper  is  also  my  account.  As  the  senior  university  faculty  member,  I have  enjoyed  a 
significant  role  throughout  the  period  of  collaboration  with  South  Valley  Elementary  School.  ^ I have 
both  the  need  and  opportunity  to  share  results  and  reflections  about  that  experience  in  ways  that  are  quite 
different  from,  and  likely  irrelevant  to  my  collaborators  at  South  Valley.  This  paper  is  one  such 
example.  However,  there  are  many  others.  Additional  members  of  the  university  faculty  (Cleo  Droege, 
Mary  Dalmau,  Phil  Ferguson,  Jackie  Lester,  Gwen  Meyer,  Ginevra  Ralph)  have  contributed  to  other 
publications  and  products,  and  shared  the  collective  learning  through  a large  number  of  presentations, 
courses,  and  workshops.  Similarly,  the  faculty  and  administrators  of  South  Valley  (especially  Tracy 
Stevens,  Maura  Dervan,  Diane  Hicks,  Bruce  Kelsh,  Lee  Holden,  Phil  McCullum,  B.J.  McCoy,  Doris 
Potter,  Linda  Randall,  Holly  Richardson,  Jan  Settelmeyer,  Deb  Wiskow)  have  shared  their  experiences  at 
state  and  regional  conferences,  together  with  us  at  state  and  national  conferences,  and  by  teaching  our 
graduate  students  in  practicum  and  courses.  While  we  may  never  achieve  a balance  of  benefit,  it  is 
certainly  our  commitment  to  make  our  collaborative  efforts  pay  off  for  all  involved  in  ways  each  define 
as  important. 

'V 

Having  clarified  this  paper’s  place  in  the  larger  collaboration,  I will  begin  by  summarizing  the 
research  approaches  we’ve  used  to  guide  our  participation  in  South  Valley’s  reform  efforts.  The  second 
section  introduces  the  school,  followed  by  a summary  of  what  we  observed  and  learned  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  research.  The  current  project  and  results  and  reflections  to  date  will  be  presented  in  the 
final  section  of  the  paper. 


^ South  Valley  is  a pseudonym.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  use  the  names  of  the  school  and  various  faculty  only  when  we  are 
sharing  a presentation  or  when  we  have  their  expressed  permission. 
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Investigating  Inclusion  & Reform  Interpretively 


Both  funded  research  projects  used  a variety  of  specific  methods  associated  with  an 
interpretivist  approach  to  research.  While  not  always  labeled  as  such,  interpretivism  is  becoming 
increasingly  common  in  special  education  and  disabilities  studies,  as  are  discussions  of  how  it  is  done 
(e.g.,  Bogdan  & Taylor,  1990;  Ferguson,  Ferguson  & Taylor,  1992;  Jacob,  1990;  Peck  & Furman,  1992; 
Skrtic,  1995).  Interpretivist  research  often  employs  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods,  but  within  a 
different  set  of  basic  beliefs  about  knowledge  and  inquiry  from  the  more  familiar  assumptions  of 
objectivist  research  (Ferguson,  1993).  The  distinction  is  one  between  research  paradigms  (e.g., 
objectivist  and  interpretivist)  and  research  methods  (e.g.,  quantitative  and  qualitative).  The  studies 
reported  here  operated  within  an  interpretivist  paradigm,  and  used  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
methods. 

While  there  are  many  varieties  of  interpretivist  research,  it  generally  exhibits  three  strengths 
that  are  particularly  well-suited  to  the  study  and  understanding  of  inclusion  and  school  change.  First, 
interpretivist  research  encourages  an  emphasis  on  holistic  understanding  of  the  event  or  setting  being 
studied.  In  its  emphasis  on  “thick  description”  and  “local  knowledge”  (Geertz,  1973;  1983) 
interpretivism  seeks  the  cultural  dimensions  of  social  reality.  If  we  are  ever  to  understand  how  and  why 
inclusion  can  lead  to  successful  learning  and  social  outcomes  for  all  students,  then  we  need  to  understand 
the  cultural  complexity  within  which  success  must  take  shape.  In  short,  we  need  to  understand  the 
culture  of  the  schools  where  inclusion  occurs.  As  one  ethnographer  has  described  this  emphasis: 

One  individuaVs  responses  and  experiences,  even  one  utterance,  may  reveal  more  about 
a ^'cultural  form  ” than  a whole  scientific  survey  of  ''attitude,  ” And  the  truth  or  not  of 
this  must  partly  be  in  how  it  touches  others ' experience  in  its  reception,  (Willis,  1980,  p, 

218), 
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A second  strength  an  interpretivist  approach  brings  to  the  study  of  inclusion  and  school  reform 
is  an  emphasis  on  the  personal  perspectives  of  the  individuals  within  a given  setting.  This  dimension  of 
interpretivism  is  often  described  in  terms  of  a “phenomenologicaf’  appreciation  of  a topic.  For  example, 
how  do  individual  teachers  perceive  “ interpret  - efforts  to  include  students  with  diverse  abilities  and 
backgrounds  into  their  classrooms?  The  “phenomenon”  of  inclusion  and  its  implications  for  curriculum, 
teaching,  and  classroom  management  is  something  that  inevitably  differs  from  teacher  to  teacher,  from 
class  to  class. 

Finally,  interpretivist  research  is  particularly  adept  at  the  type  of  collaborative  approach  which 
removes  the  distance  between  researcher  and  “subject”  (Whyte,  1991)  that  we  are  seeking  in  our  current 
effort  even  more  aggressively  than  in  past  studies.  This  participatory  emphasis  is  especially  valuable  in 
understanding  inclusion  and  how  to  support  a successful  merger  with  larger  efforts  to  reinvent  our 
schools.  If  one  wishes  to  capture  both  the  complexity  of  circumstance  and  the  nuance  of  personality 
within  the  social  construction  of  inclusion,  then  the  active  collaboration  of  the  key  participants  involved 
in  that  ongoing  effort  is  essential.  Moreover,  this  needs  to  occur  through  all  phases  of  the  research 
effort,  from  the  design  to  the  final  analysis.  The  flexible,  emergent  approach  to  data  collection  and 
analysis  that  is  implicit  within  interpretivist  research  is  ideal  for  such  collaboration  and  is  one  upon 
which  we  increasingly  rely. 

Our  first  study.  Regular  Class  Participation  System,  (H086D9001 1;  Ferguson,  et  al.,  1993) 
also  included  a parallel  quantitative  study  that  used  a quasi-experimental  design  to  measure  the  impact  of 
a set  of  procedures  we  had  developed  for  use  by  special  educators  seeking  to  “include”  their  students  in 
general  education  classrooms.  The  focus  of  the  interpretivist  research  strand,  however,  was  to  more 
openly  investigate  “what  happened”  when  teachers  tried  to  use  any  set  of  procedures  or  strategies 
(including  ours)  to  include  students  with  severe  disabilities  in  general  education  classrooms.  At  the  time, 
our  use  of  more  participatory  research  strategies  was  limited.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  interpretivist 
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approach  assisted  us  to  build  the  kind  of  rapport  that  would  serve  later,  more  participatory  phases  of  our 
five  year  collaboration.  Although  the  study  involved  17  schools  over  three  years,  South  Valley  joined 
the  project  only  in  the  last  year. 

During  that  year,  three  researchers  made  a total  of  52  visits  that  included  13  separate,  full  day 
observations,  and  29  interviews.  At  the  same  time,  five  teachers  from  South  Valley  were  participating 
in  a three  course  professional  development  opportunity  that  involved  attending  our  university-based 
course  once  a week  for  the  entire  school  year.  Also  during  this  time,  we  had  5 practicum  students  that 
each  spent  at  least  one  term  in  a South  Valley  classroom.  Thus,  our  '‘data”  included  both  formal 
fieldnotes  and  interviews  as  well  as  the  more  informal  information  generated  through  a variety  of  other 
ongoing  involvements.  This  more  informal  information  was  captured  in  our  journals  and  meeting  notes, 
complementing  the  growing  research  database. 

Multiple  involvements  with  South  Valley  continue.  In  some  years  the  balance  emphasized 
professional  development  and  teacher  education  through  our  courses  and  practicum  students.  In  other 
years,  or  during  parts  of  years,  our  formal  research  involvement  dominated  with  many  and  frequent 
interviews  and  observations.  Since  our  initial  involvement  with  South  Valley,  at  least  20  faculty  and 
staff  have  participated  in  our  4 course  professional  development  sequence,  in  addition  to  participation  in 
other  district-based  courses,  presentations,  and  workshops  and  at  least  10  practicum  students  have 
benefited  from  working  in  the  classrooms  of  South  Valley  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  the  current  study,  the  Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project^  (H086D40002)  is 
to  deepen  our  understanding  and  interpretation  of  educational  reform  initiatives  as  they  evolve  within  the 
culture  and  circumstances  of  individual  schools  and  classrooms.  Certainly  one  of  our  interests  continues 
to  be  how  the  inclusion  of  children  with  all  types  and  degrees  of  disabilities  affects,  and  is  affected  by, 
these  larger  school  reform  efforts.  However,  we  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this  specific  interest 
in  inclusion  cannot  be  artificially  separated  from  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the  change  process  in 


general,  regardless  of  the  specific  area  of  school  reform  under  discussion.  Moreover,  we  are  also 
convinced  that  any  full  understanding  of  the  change  process  will  only  happen  in  a fully  collaborative 
partnership  between  local  districts  and  university-based  researchers.  To  these  ends,  the  current  project 
has  two  research  strands.  The  first  involves  collaborative  research  agreements  with  the  Site  Councils  of 
individual  schools.  Site  Councils  are  groups  of  teachers,  administrators  and  parents  that  serve  as  a 
representative  management  and  decision-making  group.  Although  the  activities  and  governance 
responsibility  varies  from  school  to  school,  all  schools  in  Oregon  have  Site  Councils  as  a requirement  of 
legislated  school  reforms. 


The  second  takes  a more  “micro”  focus  through  collaborative  research  agreements  with 
individual  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  own  teaching  practice  through  research.  South  Valley  is 
one  of  five  schools  involved  in  the  school-based  strand,  and  to  date  two  of  South  Valley’s  teachers  have 
or  are  currently  participating  in  the  teacher-based  studies.  This  paper,  however,  draws  primarily  on  the 
school-based  strand  which  seeks  to  answer  the 
questions  listed  in  Table  1 through  multi-year 
agreements. 

Before  detailing  our  current  research 
agreements,  accomplishments,  and  results,  I wish 
to  introduce  the  school  more  fully  and  summarize 
the  results  of  our  first  three  years. 

South  Valley  Elementary  School 

With  a student  population  of  nearly  500, 

South  Valley  Elementary  School  is  the  largest  of 
the  five  elementary  schools  in  South  Hills  School 


Table  1:  School  Case  Study  Research  Questions 

What  happens  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  that  are 

actively  and  systematically  pursuing  both  inclusion  of 

students  with  all  types  and  degrees  of  disabilities  and 

systemic  general  education  reform? 

• What  conditions  are  conducive  to  achieving  both  inclusion 
and  broader  school  reform? 

• What  supports  are  identified  as  necessary  in  the  initial  and 
ongoing  phases  of  reform  efforts? 

• What  are  the  roles  of  various  personnel  and  how  do  these 
roles  change  over  time?  What  conditions  facilitate 
these  role  changes? 

• What  strategies  emerge  as  facultative  of  the 
merger  of  reform  initiatives  emerging  from 
general  and  special  education? 

• What  barriers  are  identified  and  what  tools  are 
employed  to  address  the  barriers? 

• What  change  plans  emerge  and  how  are  they 
understood  by  various  members  of  the  school 
community? 

• What  do  various  members  of  the  school 
community  identify  as  accomplishments  and 
remaining  tasks? 
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District.  The  District  serves  families  from  Oregon’s  Coast  Range  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  includes 
the  town  of  Cottage  Grove  at  the  south  end  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  district’s  2,872  students  are  a 
diverse  population  from  urban,  rural  forest,  farming,  and  ranching  communities.  The  area  also  has  a 
growing  Latino  population  migrating  from  California.  However,  continuing  reductions  in  the  timber 
harvests  have  closed  several  area  mills,  resulting  in  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  12%  and  eligibility  for 
free  or  reduced  lunch  for  more  than  half  of  the  District’s  students  - 56%  at  South  Valley. 

Despite  its  size  and  poverty,  the  South  Hills  School  District  is  very  active  in  Oregon  school 
reforms.  Each  school  has  an  active  Site  Council  and  has  received  at  least  one  state  restructuring  grant  - 
South  Valley  has  had  three.  The  high  school  was  the  first  in  the  state  to  award  the  new  Certificate  of 
Initial  Mastery  (CIM)  at  the  end  of  the  93-94  school  year  to  tenth  grade  students  meeting  all  CIM 
outcomes.  High  school  students  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve  developed,  with  their  parents  and  advisors, 
individual  education  plans  toward  a Certificate  of  Advanced  Mastery  (CAM).  SHSD  has  also  been  an 
early  implementer  of  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education’s  “supported  education”  initiative  for 
students  with  disabilities.  Currently,  14%  of  the  student  population  receives  special  education  services, 
all  within  their  home  schools,  and  many  mostly  in  general  education  classrooms. 

The  District  provides  an  early  release  of  students  on  Wednesdays  to  provide  staff  with  time  for 
collaboration,  professional  development  and  program  evaluation.  The  Family  Partnership  Plan  provides 
the  district  with  very  strong  volunteer  support  from  parents,  businesses  and  civic  groups.  In  turn,  the 
District  supports  a parents  resource  center  - The  Primary  Connection  - that  assists  all  the  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  support  expanded  family  linkages.  South  Valley  has  a particularly  strong  record  with  a total  of 
105  volunteers  contributing  6,874  hours  of  assistance  during  the  1994-95  school  year.  This  year  is 
already  showing  an  increase. 

During  the  period  of  our  involvement,  there  have  been  several  significant  administrative 
changes.  The  superintendent  who  had  brought  a number  of  new  central  office  staff  and  new  initiatives  to 
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the  district  left  after  three  years,  frustrated  with  the  board’s  resistance  and  sluggishness  in  responding  to 
reforms.  The  tenure  of  the  new  superintendent  lasted  only  a year  and  generated  a good  deal  of  board  and 
community  controversy  and  concern  over  management.  The  first  interim  superintendent  remained  only  a 
few  months  before  moving  on  to  another,  more  attractive,  position.  The  current  superintendent  has 
stepped  out  of  retirement  to  complete  the  school  year  while  the  district  searches  for  a permanent 
replacement.  During  this  same  time,  the  special  education  program  leadership  shifted  from  half  time 
responsibility  for  one  of  the  elementary  school  principals  to  a central  office  position.  Within  South 
Valley  Elementary,  the  principal  of  8 years  left  last  spring  for  a position  in  an  international  school  in 
Lima,  Peru,  replaced  by  co-principals  who  are  just  beginning  their  administrative  careers  after  many 
years  as  very  successful  classroom  teachers. 

Discovering  Disability  and  “Doing”  Inclusion 

We  began  our  research  at  South  Valley  in  1990  when  the  District  brought  back  students  with 
disabilities  they  had  been  sending  to  the  intermediate  school  district  classrooms  located  in  a nearby  town. 
Since  South  Valley  had  long  housed  a self-contained  classroom  for  students  from  across  the  district,  it 
seemed  logical  at  the  time  for  students  to  begin  at  South  Valley,  and  if  successful  there,  move  on  to  their 
home  schools  at  a later  date.  Early  that  spring  the  district  formed  a “supported  education”  leadership 
team  that  included  a teacher  from  South  Valley.  The  meetings,  attendance  at  a summer  institute,  and 
other  professional  development  activities  led  to  the  hiring  of  Joni  Fox^,  a new  teacher  we  had 
recommended,  to  help  South  Valley  include  into  general  education  classrooms  the  six  current  special 
education  students  and  the  6 more  that  would  arrive  over  the  course  of  the  year. 


2 In  accordance  with  our  informed  consent  procedures,  all  specific  names  used  in  vignettes  arc  pseudonyms. 
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We  learned  a great  deal  about  inclusion  from  Joni  and  her  colleagues  over  the  next  three  years. 
Elsewhere  we  have  detailed  the  events  of  that  period  for  both  South  Valley  and  its  effect  on  our  own 
research  and  teacher  education  efforts  (Ferguson  & Meyer,  in  press).  Here  I will  only  summarize  the 
major  lessons  we  learned  about  inclusion  with  reference  to  three  shifts  experienced  by  the  teachers  at 
South  Valley.  The  first  involves  the  shift  from  teacher  to  itinerant  specialist  that  Joni,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  special  educators,  have  experienced  as  a consequence  of  inclusion  reforms.  The  second 
is  the  shift  from  “landlord”  to  everyone’s  teacher  that  general  educators  often  experience  as  they  adjust 
to  inclusion  reforms.  The  last  involves  the  shift  from  “doing  inclusion”  to  “improving  our  school”  that 
characterizes  South  Valley’s  current  agenda  and  our  collaboration.^  Shifts  in  our  own  practice  and 
university-based  researchers  and  teachers  is  included  in  the  longer  account  (Ferguson  & Meyer,  in  press), 
but  only  occasionally  referenced  here. 

From  Teacher  to  Specialist 

Before  the  year  even  began,  Joni  had  succeeded  in  scheduling  her  seven  students  in  various 
general  education  classrooms.  She  was  a promoter  and  “change  agent”  in  her  own  mind  and  in  all  her 
actions.  She  personalized  the  district  decision  to  “bring  back  kids”  into  a day  to  day  crusade  to  “change 
attitudes”  and  to  promote  the  images  of  her  students.  Despite  a rocky  start  trying  to  support  one  new 
student’s  challenging  behavior  in  a grade  four  classroom,  Joni  quickly  “transformed  Room  3,”  by 
essentially  emptying  it.  She  and  her  two  assistants  swept  through  the  school,  crusading  to  create  “whole 
building  change,  to  have  an  impact  on  the  whole  district  about  how  special  education  should  be  done.” 

As  the  year  wore  on,  however,  the  task  of  being  everywhere,  providing  support  to  a total  of  12  students. 
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Some  of  the  ideas  for  this  section  have  also  been  reported  in  Ferguson,  D.L.  & Ralph,  G.R.  (in  press).  The  changing  role  of 
special  educators:  A development  waiting  for  a trend.  Contemporaty  Education. 


all  more  severely  disabled  than  any  student  who  had  every  previously  attended  South  Valley,  became  a 
huge  logistical  challenge. 

Joni,  like  many  other  teachers  struggled  over  the  course  of  the  year  with  the  shift  in  role  from 
classroom  teacher  to  itinerant  specialist.  From  the  beginning  she  was  torn  between  being  the  students’ 
teacher  and  supporting  other  teachers.  She  was,  on  the  one  hand,  absolutely  committed  to  providing 
teachers  whatever  supports  they  wanted,  on  the  other,  she  took  full  responsibility  for  her  students’ 
behavior  and  learning.  Yet,  the  task  was  too  big. 

/ mean,  I have  three  EAs  who  work  six  hours  each.  I have  twelve  kids,  some  of  whom  need  six  and  a 
half  hours  of  support  a day,  and  they  are  in  eight  different  locations.  It 's  a phenomenal  task  to  take 
on ..  . 

And  the  task  took  its  inevitable  toll.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Joni  was  exhausted  and  “letting  some  things 
slide”.  Joni  had  become  a “teacher  without  a classroom”  and  found  the  task  to  be  nearly  impossible  to 
do  well. 

As  Joni,  and  many  other  special  educators,  leave  their  separate  classrooms  to  work  in  other 
teachers’  classrooms,  the  logistical  problems  of  decentralized  service  delivery  become  real  and 
challenging.  Some  travel  between  several  schools,  but  even  those  like  Joni  who  work  within  a single 
school,  face  the  management  challenge  of  scheduling  time  with  each  of  their  students  within  the 
constraints  of  other  teachers’  constantly  changing  and  rarely  predictable  schedules.  At  best,  these 
traveling  teachers  are  able  to  deliver  effective  teaching  some  of  the  time.  At  worst,  their  students  may 
learn  less  while  suffering  increased  visibility  as  different  by  virtue  of  the  special  attention  and  the 
unresolved  question  of  teacher  ownership.  During  our  work  with  South  Valley  and  17  other  schools 
around  Oregon,  we  saw  many  such  “Velcro”  students  - immediately  recognizable  as  different  - not  so 
much  because  of  any  particular  disability  or  even  behavior,  but  because  of  what  they  were  doing  in  their 
general  education  classrooms,  how  they  were  doing  it,  and  with  whom.  (Ferguson,  et  al.,  1993;  Ferguson, 
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in  press).  Furthermore,  Joni’s  constant  cry  of  “not  enough  time,”  while  the  ubiquitous  slogan  of  all 
teachers,  for  her  and  her  peripatetic  colleagues,  was  simple  fact:  too  often  they  were  not  able  to  directly 
teach  their  dispersed  students  to  their  professional  satisfaction. 

The  realization  corhes  eventually,  as  it  did  to  Joni,  that  they  must  shift  from  being  teachers  of 
students  to  teachers  of  teachers  and  teacher  assistants.  For  many  special  educators  this  shift  represents 
a personal  loss.  While  there  were  other  compensations,  it  was  a struggle  for  Joni  to  find  the  same 
satisfaction  in  the  more  indirect  effort  to  influence  and  enable  other  educators  to  teach  her  students. 
These  new  specialist  educators  also  begin  to  worry,  like  Joni  did,  about  the  logic  of  using  personnel  who 
prepared  to  teach  to  support  teacher  assistants  who  possess  no  such  preparation.  (Apart  from  the  special 
educators’  skills  in  teaching  and  supporting  adults,  the  general  educators’ just-blossoming  abilities  as 
teachers  of  all  students,  and  the  very  real  limits  of  knowledge  and  skills  many  teacher  assistants  possess; 
the  loss  of  teaching  children  can  be  a most  personal  one.  While  Joni  voiced  that  loss  only  indirectly  in 
our  interviews,  others  have  been  more  direct  and  clear  (Cameron,  1994;  Katul,  1995). 

From  “Landlord”  to  Everyone’s  Teacher 

For  their  part,  many  general  educators  approach  inclusion,  at  least  initially,  as  a request  to 
share  space  with  the  teacher-without-a-classroom.  “Support”  gets  defined  by  both  general  and  special 
educators  as  an  adult  to  take  primary  responsibility  for  the  “included”  student.  Even  when  the  new 
adults,  “worked  with  five  of  my  really  low  spellers  and  got  them  excited,  working  hard  and  trying  to  do 
well,”  so  that  “it’s  been  really  successful  for  my  whole  class,”  the  ownership  is  clear  and  undisputed. 
The  “included”  students’  learning  is  the  responsibility  of  the  special  educators  invested  with  the 
expertise  to  “meet  their  needs.”  If  other  students  receive  learning  benefit  as  well,  they  are  often  the 
“really  low  ones.” 
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The  overriding  assumptions  about  students  learning  remain.  Both  general  and  special 
educators’  preparation  for  teaching  emphasized  the  importance  of  identifying  “different”  students  for 
referral  so  that  they  might  receive  the  expert  instruction  and  appropriate  curricula  they  needed.  Our 
parallel  system  of  education  charges  general  educators  with  identifying  suspected  problems  for  special 
educators  to  remediate  or  at  least  ameliorate.  At  South  Valley,  most  of  the  teachers,  like  Molly  Cole, 
understood  inclusion  to  be  about  a relocation  of  special  education  services. 

I'm  happy  to  have  her  in  my  room  for  the  socialization,  . .but  I can 't  promise  you  that  she 's  going  to 
be  able  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  year.  . . . I felt  like,  ''You  guys  are  the  special  ed  people.  It's  your 
job  and  if  you  decide  that  she 's  really  not  learning  what  she  needs  to  be  learning  this  year,  then  I 
trust  that  you  're  going  to  come  in  here  and  take  her  out  and  teach  her,  but  it 's  fine  with  me  if  she 's  in 
here.  " 

While  “leasing  space”  to  special  education  students  and  teachers  is  how  many  general  educator’s  approach  to 
inclusion  begins,  it  often  shifts  at  some  point  to  an  appreciation  of  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  student’s 
differences  and  a growing  confidence  that  they  can  construct  effective  learning  experiences  even  for  quite  different 
students.  This  realization  happens  for  different  teachers  in  different  ways,  and  not  at  all  for  others.  Molly’s 
experience  with  Joni’s  student,  Heidi,  is  one  instructive  example  shared  here  in  more  detail.  ^ 

Molly  Discovery 

Asta,  our  Icelandic  masters  student,  whose  practicum  involved  helping  to  support  Heidi  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  an  important  contributor  to  Molly’s  discovery.  In  her  first  days  in  the 
classroom,  Asta  worried  about  the  support  provided  by  the  educational  assistant  (EA): 

The  assistant  was  sitting  next  to  her,  even  supporting  her  arms  and  hands  and  telling  her  what  to 
do  ..  . and  trying  to  get  her  to  look  like  all  the  other  kids.  In  the  very  beginning  I felt  that  this 
didn  V look  right.  It  looked  so  different  from  what  all  the  other  kids  were  getting.  [I  thought] 


^ Condensed  from  Ferguson,  D.L.  & Meyer,  G.  (in  press).  Creating  together  the  tools  to  reinvent  schools:  A school/university 
partnership.  In  Berres,  M.,  Ferguson,  D.L.,  Knoblock,  P.,  & Woods,  C.  Creating  tomorrow's  schools  today:  Stories  of 
inclusion,  change,  and  renewal.  New  York:  Teachers  College  Press. 
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Heidi  getting  frustrated.  . .She  didn  ’t  do  the  things  she  was  supposed  to  do.  She  was  hitting 
the  assistant.  When  I was  watching,  I thought  to  myself,  “She  doesn  ’t  want  all  this  support.  She 
wants  to  do  it  by  herself.  She  has  a strong  will.  ” 

Asta  kept  these  feelings  to  herself  for  awhile,  but  eventually  “I  just  jumped  in  and  said,  ‘I 
think  she  doesn’t  want  this  support’”  during  a discussion  with  Joni  and  the  EA.  Asta’s  challenge  created 
some  tense  times  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Joni  and  the  EA  worried  that  things  weren’t  working  out  well 
for  Heidi,  and  decided  that  they  would  pull  her  back  to  Room  3.  When  informed  of  Joni’s  decision,  Asta 
and  Molly  realized  that  they  had  been  thinking  the  same  things.  Molly  remembers: 

My  style  of  working  with  [Heidi]  was  not  as  demanding,  not  as  forceful-  a little  bit  more  letting 
her  guide  and  show  me  what  she  could  do.  The  EA  was  guiding  her,  not  giving  her  much  power. 
I think  Asta  can  work  beautifully  with  her  because  her  teaching  naturally  follows  [the  child]. 

But  if  you  think  of  her  as  this  little  special  ed  child  that  you  have  to  control  and  boss  and  tell  her 
what  to  do  and  keep  her  on  task,  she ’s  going  to  get  real  stubborn  and  you  ’re  not  going  to  get 
much  out  of  her. 

After  several  discussions,  Joni  agreed  to  postpone  implementing  her  decision  to  remove  Heidi 
and  let  Molly  and  Asta  design  a different  support  plan  that  used  the  EA  less  and  permitted  Heidi  more 
flexibility.  Together  the  teachers  watched  Heidi  begin  to  work  and  learn.  She  began  to  “look  so 
different!  Happier!”  “She  was  writing,  working,  sharing  her  journal  with  the  other  kids.”  Heidi  learned 
all  the  objectives  on  her  lEP  and  more.  She  learned  to  write  more  than  her  name,  to  not  just  copy  letters 
and  numbers,  but  write  them  in  dates  and  little  sentences.  Molly  was  “blown  away  a lot  of  the  time” 
about  how  well  Heidi  learned. 

Asta  realized  that  her  years  of  experience  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  served  her  better 
with  Heidi  than  she  had  expected,  and  better  even  than  some  of  the  special  education  she  had  learned  in 
her  B.Ed.  program.  By  sharing  their  thinking  and  experience,  Asta  and  Molly  learned  together  that: 


Heidi  is  not  different.  She  5 just  like  the  other  kids.  We  have  to  find  out  for  each  one  what  it  is  they 
need.  Some  of  them  are  really  easy  and  it  takes  you  just  a day  to  find  out,  [but]  some  of  them  are 
really  tough  [Astaj. 

If  I hadn  7 had  Asta  in  the  room  I would  not  be  nearly  as  far  as  I am.  She  and  I have  the  same  sense 
about  how  to  deal  with  children  and  to  have  somebody  else  in  the  room  that  you  can  bounce  ideas 
around  with  has  just  been  really  wonderful.  1 don  7 think  I would  have  been  brave  enough  to  do 
some  of  the  things  that  Ive  done  if  1 hadn  7 had  somebody  1 respected  to  [confirm]  what  I was 
thinking  and  seeing.  A lot  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  building  are  wanting  and  getting  more  support 
- more  EA 's  or  Joni  in  the  room  — helping  out  with  the  children  or  working  one-on-one  with  that 
particular  child.  The  other  teachers  have  found  that  to  be  very  helpful,  but  in  my  classroom  it  was 
detrimental.  Heidi  wanted  me  to  be  her  teacher  and  it  was  annoying  to  Heidi  to  have  somebody  else 
bossing  her  around.  It  was  annoying  to  me  to  have  someone  else  talking  in  the  room  when]  the  class 
was]  trying  to  listen  to  me  and  to  have  the  two  of  them  fighting  over  whether  or  not  she  was  going  to 
do  what  she  wanted  to  do.  It  was  very  frustrating  for  the  EA  because  she  felt  like  she  wasn  7 getting 
any  respect.  [But]  I didn  7 really  know  how  to  say  to  her  'T'm  the  teacher  here.  I want  you  to  do  it 
the  way  Tm  doing  it.  ” [Molly] 

Joni  couldn’t  expect  that  Molly’s  willingness  to  take  over  as  Heidi’s  teacher  would  be  the 
general  response  from  other  classroom  teachers.  She  also  felt  the  need  to  “take  ownership  as  the  special 
ed  teacher”  because  she  believed  she  was  the  one  finally  accountable  to  the  system  for  Heidi’s  learning. 
Molly  started  to  see  some  of  the  special  education  practices  - now  so  much  more  visible  in  so  many 
more  classrooms  — as  somehow  keeping  children  dependent,  teaching  them  to  wait  for  adult  directions 
rather  than  taking  responsibility  for  some  of  their  own  learning. 

Other  classroom  teachers,  assuming  that  “only  the  special  educators  knew  how  to  work  with 
these  kids”,  or  because  of  discomfort  with  the  unfamiliar,  were  delighted  to  have  Joni  take  primary 
responsibility  for  “her”  students  when  they  were  in  their  classrooms.  In  these  classrooms  Joni  and  her 
EAs  did  a remarkable  job  of  supporting  the  teachers,  helping  with  both  designing  and  teaching  lessons, 
until  teachers  felt  more  comfortable.  An  interesting  twist  was  that  this  was  also  the  first  time  any  of 
Joni’s  EAs  had  worked  with  students  with  significant  disabilities,  and  in  a few  short  months,  their  job 
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had  evolved  from  becoming  familiar  with  the  students  themselves  and  learning  how  to  support  them  to 
“letting  them  go.”  As  time  passed,  they  realized  that  the  students  should  have  a chance  to  be  more 
independent  some  of  the  time.  “Every  minute  doesn’t  have  to  be  supported  or  supervised,”  and  they 
made  a point  of  working  with  all  students  in  the  class  instead  of  just  the  “supported  education”  students, 
while  Joni  became,  at  least  for  Molly,  an  itinerant  consultant  rather  than  a visiting  teacher. 

Special  educators  become  itinerant  specialists  of  support  teachers  based  in  part  on  the 
assumption  that  they  have  a special  expertise  to  share  with  “general”  educators  who  now  have  been 
charged  to  teach  students  believed  to  have  more  complex  learning  needs  than  they  have  previously  seen. 
To  be  sure,  special  educators  sometimes  do  possess  quite  specific  expertise  in  special  instructional 
technologies,  certain  forms  of  assessment,  education  law,  physical  modifications  and  adaptations,  and 
information  about  how  to  manage  a variety  of  other  relatively  rare  events  and  issues.  Unfortunately, 
when  such  specialized  information  is  decontextualized,  interpolating  it  for  general  education  content, 
assessment,  and  curriculum  development  is  nearly  impossible.  Joni’s  task  was  much  more  than 
logistically  difficult,  but  her  basic  competence  as  an  educator  helped  her  learn  from  Molly  and  Asta  and 
gradually  shift  her  role  with  other  South  Valley  teachers  as  well. 

Finally,  the  role  shift  from  “support  specialist”  or  consultant  assumes  that  previous  special 
educators  are  also  experts  in  consultation  and  adult  learning.  Yet  few  special  educators  receive  enough 
preparation  in  teaching  adults  to  permit  them  to  meet  the  highly  variable  needs  and  issues  of  the  teachers 
they  must  support.  For  their  part,  general  educators  are  often  unclear  about  what  kinds  of  support  to  ask 
for,  or  change  their  minds  over  time  as  Molly  did,  making  it  doubly  difficult  for  the  specialists  to 
relinquish  their  status  as  holders  of  special  knowledge. 


From  “Doing”  Inclusion  . . . 


One  of  the  interesting  things  about  that  first  year  of ''doing’  inclusion  at  South  Valley  was  that 
Joni  and  the  existing  resource  room  staff  never  joined  forces.  Of  course,  that  created  a certain  confusion 
for  the  faculty  and  staff.  Why,  for  example,  should  Joni’s  students  be  included  during  difficult  academic 
lessons  when  even  more  able  but  still  needy  students,  were  accommodated  in  the  Learning  Resource 
Center?  If  seemingly  more  able  students  needed  to  leave  the  classroom  for  necessary  learning  supports, 
and  Joni’s  students  did  not,  did  that  mean  they  were  not  learning?  South  Valley  was  doing  inclusion,  but 
had  done  it  by  adding  on  and  decoupling  that  program  (Skrtic,  1991).  Later  principal  Keith  Noble 
reflected  during  an  interview. 

We  still  ended  up  with  two  separate  programs.  ...  We  became  very  reliant  on  Joni  and  the  two  EAs 
who  basically  handled  the  kids  with  the  most  severe  challenges.  That  wasn  V really  the  direction  we 
wanted  to  head,  but  because  of  our  history,  that  5 what  we  fell  into. 

These  questions  and  confusions  rarely  emerged  during  staff  or  other  meetings,  but  we  heard 
about  them  in  both  our  formal  interviews  and  informal  chats  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  of  our  second 
year.  During  this  same  period,  Molly’s  experiences  gradually  influenced  the  experiences  of  a few  other 
teachers  and  a second  group  of  South  Valley  staff  joined  our  four  course  professional  development 
sequence.  The  classroom  teachers  were  variously  involved  in  the  teaching,  and  owning,  of  Joni’s 
students.  Some  participated  in  the  development  of  lEPs,  independently  adapted  curriculum,  or  provided 
direct  teaching.  In  most  cases,  however,  Joni  remained  the  "case  manager”  and  took  responsibility  for 
paperwork  and  progress  reports.  Still,  by  March,  when  financial  cutbacks  meant  that  Joni  would  be 
riffed,  enough  South  Valley  teachers  felt  able  enough  to  teach  Joni’s  students  that  no  replacement  was 
sought  when  Joni  quickly  found  a new  job.. 

Although  the  staff  was  certainly  nervous  about  Joni’s  departure,  the  occasion  served  to  shift  the 
supported  education  project  from  Joni’s  crusade  to  a school  responsibility.  Students  previously 
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discussed  only  among  Joni’s  team  were  discussed  at  staff  meetings.  Teachers  not  previously  involved  in 
the  project  began  to  talk  to  students  in  the  halls.  The  Resource  Center  staff  agreed  to  “shadow”  the  EAs 
and  students  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  take  responsibility  for  case  management  and  paperwork. 

It  felt  to  some  of  the  faculty  like  they  “were  patching  things  together”  for  awhile.  As  summer 
approached,  however,  it  was  clear  that  out  of  the  challenge  of  Joni’s  departure.  South  Valley  faculty 
began  to  realize  that  they  could  accommodate  new,  more  significantly  disabled  students  by  working 
together.  They  began  to  appreciate  their  potential  for  flexibility,  for  learning  to  think  differently,  and  for 
changing  roles  and  relationships  among  themselves.  They  also  soon  learned  about  their  capacity  to 
survive  major  trauma.  Before  the  year  ended,  Keith  Noble  handed  out  20  layoff  notices  and  of  those, 
only  five  staff  were  able  to  return  when  the  dust  had  settled. 


The  third  year  was  difficult  for  everyone.  Class  sizes  grew,  planning  time  was  curtailed,  the 
music  and  art  teachers  were  gone,  only  one  of  Joni’s  assistants  had  returned  and  two  new  challenging 
students  had  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  It  was  like  starting  all  over  again. 


It  was  really  a stretch  for  people.  . . we  needed  to  ''hang  in  there  ” until  [the  teachers  and  EAs]  got 
over  initial  fears.  It  wasn  7 as  though  we  had  a lot  of  time  to  just  go  slowly.  . . it  was  "Okay,  you  ’ll 
learn.  You  ’ll  study  these  children  and  learn  their  quirks  and  that ’s  the  way  we  ’re  going  to  go  about 
it.  ’’ 

Not  surprisingly,  the  increased  pressure  and  decreased  resources  caused  some  to  question  if  it  would  be 
better  for  everyone  to  pull  some  of  the  most  challenging  students  back  to  Room  3 for  at  least  part  of  the 
day. 

At  some  point,  however,  someone  remembered  that  South  Valley  had  a disproportionate 
number  of  students  with  severe  disabilities  because  of  the  initial  decision  to  assign  all  the  returning  out- 


of-district  students  to  South  Valley.  Most  were  also  now  in  grade  five  and  would  naturally  move  on  to 
the  middle  school.  While  the  challenges  remained  great  and  real,  the  focus  shifted  to  transitioning  all  the 
fifth  graders  to  middle  school  where  they  would  finally  be  in  their  “home  school.”  In  the  end,  the  South 
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Valley  faculty  not  only  sustained  an  overall  commitment  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  inclusion  project, 
they  broadened  that  commitment  to  students  with  other  disabilities.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Site 
Council  and  a majority  of  the  faculty  were  actively  advocating  for  all  Title  I and  special  education 
services  to  be  integrated  into  general  education  classrooms.  At  the  same  time,  the  staff  were 
experimenting  with  mixed  age  grouping  and  the  curricular  reforms  that  were  part  of  Oregon’s  2ist 
Century  school  reform  initiative.  Some  teachers,  anxious  about  mixed  age  groupings,  chose  to  “step-up” 
with  their  class  to  the  next  grade  level.  Staff  meetings  included  beginning  discussions  about 
restructuring  into  three  inner  school  teams.  Everyone  was  concerned  about  continuing  financial  cutbacks. 

From  “Doing”  Inclusion  to  “Improving  Our  School” 

In  1991,  the  Oregon  legislature  passed  comprehensive  education  reform  legislation  known  as 
the  “Oregon  Education  Act  for  the  2ist  Century”  Project  (H.B.  3565).  Recently  revised  and  expanded 
(H.B.  2991),  the  reforms  meet  and  exceed  Goals  2000.  Elementary  schools  throughout  Oregon  are 
moving  to  an  ungraded  primary  school  structure,  with  concomitant  reforms  in  curriculum  and  teaching 
approaches.  Extended  school  days  and  statewide  choice  remain  on  the  near  horizon.  A new  component 
of  the  revised  legislation  is  that  all  districts  and  schools  develop  school  improvement  plans  to  guide  not 
only  energy  and  agendas,  but  also  the  allocation  of  still  scarce  resources. 

Our  experiences  over  three  years  with  the  faculty  of  South  Valley  and  a number  of  other 
schools,  had  contributed  greatly  to  our  learning  and  generated  a number  of  changes  in  our  university 
teaching.  More  important  for  this  account  are  the  changes  in  research  we  undertook  in  the  newly  funded 
Reinventing  Schools  Research  Project.  Committed  to  more  collaborative  and  participatory  research,  we 
planned  to  let  the  faculty  of  each  school  establish  our  specific  research  questions  and  guide  our  efforts. 
We  believed  that  our  interest  in  understanding  how  schools  were  going  about  meshing  the  various  reform 
initiatives  from  both  general  and  special  education  would  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  how 
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students  with  disabilities  could  participate  in,  and  benefit  from,  broader  school  reforms  and  restructuring. 
Almost  no  matter  what  a school  chose  to  focus  upon,  or  what  they  choose  to  focus  our  research  efforts 
upon,  we  believed  that  that  focus  would  likely  teach  us  what  we  wanted  to  know.  Our  specific  plan  was 
to  offer  our  research  assistance  to  the  Site  Councils  in  various  schools  and  to  negotiate  a research 
agreement  to  guide  our  questions,  data  collection  focus  and  schedules,  analysis  requirements,  and 
reporting  schedule. 

Negotiating  a Research  Plan 

We  took  our  offer  first  to  South  Valley.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  resulting  discussion,  even 
with  the  aid  of  fieldnotes;  Over  a period  of  nearly  2 months,  we  met  with  the  Site  Council,  the  principal, 
small  groups  of  teachers,  the  entire  faculty  and  staff,  and  again  the  Site  Council,  and  so  on.  Over  time, 
two  broad  responses  to  our  offer  emerged.  First,  and  perhaps  most  predictable,  was  a genuine 
puzzlement  among  the  faculty  and  staff.  What  did  we  want  to  know  specifically?  What  did  we  want 
them  to  do?  Since  we  had  been  participant  observers  before  at  South  Valley,  we  realized  that  they  were 
not  merely  puzzled  by  the  different  research  approach.  In  the  past  we  had  been  studying  their  efforts  to 
include  students  with  severe  disabilities.  Now  we  clearly  stated  that  we  were  interested  in  studying  all 
the  various  changes  they  were  trying  to  make,  or  avoid. 

The  second  kind  of  response  to  our  interest  in  studying  the  school’s  efforts  more  broadly,  was  a 
long  list  of  various  efforts,  each  sponsored  by  one  or  two  teachers.  Two  teachers  were  working  on 
developing  student  led  conferences,  another  was  revising  her  math  curriculum.  Still  another  was 
developing  a curriculum-based  measurement  system  using  probes  and  student  goal  setting.  The  fifth 
grade  teachers  were  trying  to  develop  new  procedures  for  transition  to  middle  school.  One  third  grade 
teacher  was  piloting  the  new  literature-based  reading  series  under  consideration  for  adoption.  The 
special  education  staff  were  experimenting  with  a consultation  model  in  order  to  decrease  use  of  pull  out 


services.  Another  grade  three  teacher  had  “stepped  up”  from  second  grade  with  her  class  after  more  than 
10  years  and  was  trying  to  learn  the  grade  3 curriculum.  The  fourth  grade  team  was  revising  an 
integrated  project,  developing  scoring  guides  for  presentations  and  experimenting  with  portfolios. 


All  these  efforts  and  more  were  related  in  various  ways  to  broader  school  reforms,  but  they 
were  not  school  reforms.  We  eventually  realized  that  the  experience  of  reform  and  restructuring  at  South 
Valley  was  essentially  an  individual  rather  than  a collective  one.  Furthermore,  while  there  was  a great 
commitment  to  reform,  even  an  urgency  among  some,  there  seemed  to  be  little  coherence  across  the 
various  efforts,  and  perhaps  little  alignment. 


In  a recent  article,  Fullan  (1996)  identifies  overload  and  fragmentation  as  major  barriers  to 
reform  and  calls  for  a shift  in  attention  from  efforts  that  focus  on  the  “system”  to  ones  that  seek  to 
“achieve  greater  clarity  and  coherence  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers”  (p.421).  Once  we 
had  identified  the  problems  of  fragmentation  and  overload  at  South  Valley,  our  offer  to  help  with  the 
school’s  reform  agenda  changed  to  trying  to  help  the  school  articulate  that  agenda.  Specifically,  we 
proposed  to  interview  every  member  of  the  faculty  and  staff,  a sample  of  parents,  and  observe  in  as 
many  classrooms  as  were  willing  to  permit  our  visits.  Our  purpose,  now  newly  articulated,  was  to  assist 
the  school  to  see  “the  big  picture,”  to  provide  the 
very  coherence  that  seemed  to  be  missing  (see 
Table  2 for  strategies).  In  so  doing,  we  hoped 
the  resultant  profiles  would  (1)  contribute  to  the 
development  of  school  improvement  plans,  (2) 
shape  or  direct  professional  development 
activities  to  be  inclusive  of  all  students,  and  (3) 

contribute  toward  improved  family/community  linkages  with  the  school. 


Table  2:  Profiling  Strategies 

In-depth  interviews  with  parents  <&  staff 

• characterize  the  year 

• characterize  the  faculty 

• characterize  reform  efforts 

• identify  issues  & agendas 

• envision  the  future 
In-depth  observations 

• curriculum  practices 

• evaluation  practices 

• pedagogical  practices 

• structural  features  and  habits 

• varying  missions 
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We  began  our  interviews  and  observations  in  January,  1995.  Only  three  of  South  Valley’s  20 
teachers  declined  observations  and  only  two  declined  to  be  interviewed.  We  had  agreed  to  complete  and 
summarize  our  findings  from  teachers  before  beginning  parent  interviews  in  late  spring.  Throughout, 
teachers  and  staff  were  candid.  Most  shared  their  frustrations  and  interpretations  easily  and  with 
confidence  in  our  discretion.  Interviews  were  often  quite  short,  given  teachers’  limited  time,  and  most 
averaged  about  30  minutes.  Despite  what  might  be  a limitation  in  other  situations,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  data  were  rich  and  reasonably  complete.  Initial  interviews  were  followed  by  repeated  short  interviews 
to  fill  out  information.  Observations  were  also  relatively  brief,  involving  20-40  minutes  combined  with 
brief  interviews.  We  visited  most  classrooms  2-3  times  in  order  to  gather  similar  information  from  each 
one.  Despite  the  short  bites  of  time  in  which  data  were  gathered,  it  took  about  6 weeks  to  complete  both 
the  interviews  and  observations  and  another  4-6  weeks  to  finalize  our  analysis  and  prepare  a presentation 
for  the  faculty,  though  we  have  since  completed  similar  profiles  for  other  schools  in  less  time. 

Drawing  the  Picture:  Getting  Methodologically  Creative 

As  the  analysis  proceeded  and  we  were  faced  with  preparing  a presentation  of  all  that  we’d 
learned,  we  struggled  with  three  questions:  (1)  what  form  should  the  report  take?  (2)  how  interpreted 
should  the  data  be?  (3)  how  much,  if  any,  of  our  own  impressions  and  interpretations  should  we  share? 

Reporting.  The  most  common  way  to  report  back  in  such  a situation  would  be  to  prepare  a 
case  study  report  that  is  presented  briefly  and  left  for  staff  to  read.  However,  we  knew  that  reading,  even 
something  a teacher  might  be  highly  motivated  to  read,  was  not  preferred  by  teachers.  Furthermore, 
interpretivist  research  reports  generally  do  not  have  a reputation  for  brevity.  We  also  worried  that 
reading  a narrative  would  be  an  essentially  solitary  task,  encouraging  a variety  of  individual  reactions 
and  interpretations.  Since  our  purpose  was  to  provide  some  coherence  for  the  collective  effort  at  South 
Valley,  it  seemed  that  we  should  make  the  presentation  of  information  a collective  experience  as  well. 
Our  strategy  was  to  prepare  graphic  summaries  of  all  the  information,  35  in  all,  that  we  presented  in  45 


minutes  during  a late  afternoon  staff  meeting.  We  did  not  invite  discussion  at  that  first  meeting,  but 
instead  provided  each  member  of  the  staff  with  a copy  of  all  the  visuals  and  scheduled  another  meeting 
for  discussion  one  week  later.  While  one  outcome  of  our  data  collection  was  to  assist  South  Valley 
faculty  and  staff  to  develop  a program  improvement  plan,  an  important  additional  outcome  was  to 
increase  coherence  in  the  work  lives  of  individual  teachers.  In  order  to  serve  this  latter  purpose,  we  both 
collected  and  summarized  information  intended  to  “fill  in  the  gaps”  in  teachers’  information  about  each 
others’  practices. 

Interpreting.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  interpretive,  at  least  to  some  extent,  when 
doing  interpretivist  research.  Nevertheless,  we  made  a self-conscious  decision  to  focus  on  summarizing 
the  information  we  had  gathered  and  to  invite  the  faculty  of  South  Valley  to  interpret  it  for  us.  We  took 
as  our  metaphor  being  a mirror  and  mirroring  back  the  information  in  a form  that  would  encourage  a 
focus  on  the  “big  picture.”  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  information  we  had  to  share  might  be  heard  by  the 
staff  as  negative.  Indeed,  some  of  what  teachers  shared  was  negative  about  individuals,  about  decisions 
made  in  the  past,  about  options  for  the  future.  While  we  did  not  want  to  screen  out  this  information,  it 
was  important  to  find  a way  of  sharing  it  that  would  encourage  constructive  use.  To  this  end  we  made  a 
commitment  to  “mirror  back”  information  only  in  a form  that  made  it  impossible  to  identify  any  single 
teacher  or  classroom  unless  that  teacher  chose  to  self-disclos^.  We  also  sequenced  the  presentation  so 
that  information  that  might  be  received  as  negative  or  challenging  was  sandwiched  between  less 
challenging  information. 

Sharing.  As  university-based  researchers,  we  are  well  aware  that  many  school  personnel  are 
suspicious,  even  actively  rejecting,  of  the  intentions  and  activities  of  researchers,  finding  them  either 
punishing,  ultimately  unhelpful,  or  both.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  frequently  been  expected  to  provide 
the  very  answers  more  suspicions  school  personnel  reject  as  unrealistic.  Over  time  we  hoped  to 
establish  enough  credibility  with  South  Valley  faculty  to  be  asked  for  our  perspective,  but  decided  to 


offer  nothing  directly  in  our  initial  presentations  except  what  was  unavoidably  contained  in  the  choices 
we  made  in  the  summarizing  and  sequencing  of  the  data. 


South  Valley  At-A-Glance:  Creating  a Balance  of  Teacher  Diversity 

For  South  Valley,  as  for  other  schools  we  have  profiled  since,  an  overriding  metaphor  or 
image  emerged.  In  one  school,  the  metaphor  involved  gears  meshing  or  not  meshing.  In  another,  the 
linkages  among  three  different  cultures  and  communities  dominated  the  analysis.  At  South  Valley,  the 
overriding  image  was  about  balancing  diversity.  It  seemed  to  us  that  there  were  some  dimensions  of 
diversity  that  served  the  school  well,  creating  many  more  options  for  children  and  adults.  There  also 
seemed  to  be  other  dimensions  of  diversity  that  drew  upon  too  broad  a range,  contributing  instead  to  a 
lack  of  coherence  at  best,  and  more  serious  conflict  at  worst.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  include  all  the 
information  in  a manuscript  format,  I will  try  to  summarize  our  35  visuals  with  only  a few  illustrative 
examples. 


We  began  by  sharing  the 
adjectives  collected  in  response  to 
the  interview  questions  “What  three 
adjectives  describe  this  year  for  you 
so  far?”  and  “What  three  adjectives 
describe  this  year  for  everyone?” 

Figure  1 depicts  the  collective 
adjectives  which  were  loosely 
color-coded  as  either  positive, 
negative,  or  neutral.  We  then  shared  a series  of  summaries  of  various  practices  that  few  teachers  ever 
know  across  any  but  the  smallest  buildings.  While  this  information  might  not  be  directly  linked  to 
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Figure  1:  Phase  1;  School  Profile 
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school  improvement  plans,  we  felt  it  would 


contribute  to  each  teacher’s  “big  picture.”  Figure  2 
and  3 illustrates  a small  sample,  while  Table  3 lists 
all  the  practices  we  summarized. 

It  was  interesting,  for  example,  that  time 
spent  outside  the  school  day  for  planning  ranged 


from  zero  (one  teacher)  to  20  hours  (4  teachers).  Of  the  sixteen  classrooms,  three  never  used  any  kind 


of  volunteer  support,  while  5 used  over  a dozen  each 
week  from  among  parents,  high  school  students,  and 
practicum  students.  Committee  involvement 
similarly  ranged  from  3 people  who  served  on  no 
internal  or  external  committees  to  eight  people  who 
served  on  a variety  of  district  committees  and  task 
forces. 


A slightly  more  provocative  set  of  information, 
with  regard  to  program  improvement  planning,  included  a 
series  of  histograms  that  documented  a comparison 
between  teachers’  planned  time  and  actual  reported  time 
during  one  week  for  various  content  area  instruction.  We 
collected  information  on  planned  and  reported  time  spent 


Table  3: 

Practices  Summarized 

• schedules 

• classroom  rules 

• habits  & routines 

• teachers’  outside  of  class  involvements 

• curriculum  & teaching  patterns 

• classroom  arrangements 

• teacher  planning  time 

• committee  involvement  and  meetings 

• classroom  jobs 

• classroom  celebrations 

• classroom  management  strategies 

• activities  with  other  classrooms 
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on  reading,  math,  social  studies,  art,  writing,  Spanish,  PE,  music  and  computer.  If  teachers’  plans  and 
reports  included  activities  and  lessons  that  integrated  content,  we  asked  the  teacher  to  roughly  apportion 
the  time.  The  data  were  revealing.  They  showed,  for  example,  that  teachers’  ability  to  address  areas 
previously  supported  by  specialist  teachers  (art,  music,  PE  was  very  limited  for  most  and  missing 
altogether  for  others.  Science  and  social  studies  lagged  a poor  second  compared  to  the  time  planned  and 
reported  spent  and  math  and  reading.  Of  course,  we  did  not  observe  and  record  in  any  concrete  way  how 
time  was  spent  from  an  outsider  perspective.  And,  admittedly,  teachers’  reports  of  time  actually  spent 
compared  to  time  planned  might  have  been  inflated.  We  would  not  defend  the  accuracy  of  the  data  in  an 
objective  sense.  Still,  teachers’  plans  and  estimates,  when  summarized  collectively,  were  remarkably 
consistent  and  revealing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  data  revealed  the  disproportionate  emphasis  on  reading 
and  math  over  science  and  social  studies  by  nearly  a factor  of  three  in  most  classrooms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  data  revealed  some  interesting  discrepancies  between  Title  I and  special  education  support, 
with  a much  wider  variability  in  special  education  (for  three  classrooms  in  particular)  and  nearly  no 
variation  in  title  I support.  At  the  same  time.  Figure  4 illustrates  that  the  special  education  support  staff 
tended  to  provide  in-classroom  support  more  often  during  the  relevant  instructional  time,  which  Title  I 
staff  provided  support  for  reading  during  reading  in  only  half  the  classrooms  and  support  for  math 


during  math  time  in  no  classrooms. 


In  a slightly  more  challenging  vein, 


answers  to  our  questions  about  school  wide 
agendas,  issues,  accomplishments  and  the  range 
of  innovations  and  willingness  to  change  among 
the  faculty  provoked  more  varied  results.  In 
each  interview  we  asked  our  respondents  to 
characterize  the  faculty  on  a continuum  from 
“very  traditional”  to  “very  innovative,” 
providing  some  definition  of  each  anchor  (traditional  = whole  group  instruction,  worksheets,  and  mostly 
content-based  instruction;  innovative  = more  integrated  curriculum,  use  of  cooperative  learning  groups, 
and  activity  based  instruction).  Responses  covered  the  full  range,  but  tended  to  characterize  the  faculty  , 
as,  on  the  whole,  more  innovative  than  traditional.  When  taken  together,  however  we  found  two 
response  trends.  The  first  divided  the  faculty  into  rough  thirds,  the  second  into  a middle  ground  that  was 
gradually  trying  to  be  innovative,  with  representation  at  both  extremes.  Some  respondents  drew  little 
stick  figures  or  marked  “Xs”  along  a line.  Taken  together,  the  faculty  placed  clusters  of  teachers  as 
depicted  in  Figure  5.  The  midpoint  arrow  was 
presented  as  an  overlay  to  indicate  the  various 
midpoint  locations  we  found  reflected  in  the 
interviews. 

The  diversity  across  general  and 
special  education  staff  emerge  more  from 
teachers’  answers  to  the  questions  about  issues, 
agendas,  and  accomplishments.  While  general 
education  teachers  and  special  educators  alike  spoke  to  the  problems  of  an  increasing  student  diversity. 
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Figure  4:  Phase  1:  School  Profile 
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changing  leadership,  and  the  effects  of  increasing  class  sizes,  the  kinds  of  agendas  identified  were  quite 
different.  General  educators  tended  to  speak  about  agendas  and  accomplishments  in  terms  that  reflected 
experiments  for  most,  though  a few  general  educators  spoke  to  the  need  to  return  to  past  practices  of 
ability  grouping  and  grade  level  planning  and  evaluation.  At  the  same  time  these  fewer  teachers  also 
talked  about  the  need  to  respect  teacher  diversity,  citing  some  parents’  desires  to  have  their  children 
experience  a similar  kind  of  schooling  to  their  own.  We  depicted  this  smaller  group  as  a smaller 
‘‘branch.” 

Special  educators  and  other  building-wide  staff,  in  contrast  to  the  general  educators’  responses, 
tended  to  have  a narrower  focus.  Figure  6 captures  our  summary  in  a tree  metaphor  where  the  difficult- 
to-influence  variables  become  the  roots,  the  accomplishments  form  the  solid  trunk,  and  the  disparate 
perspectives  of  classroom-based  and  school- 


wide staff  become  branches  of  dissimilar  size 
and  shape.  The  different  language  set  seemed 
to  us  to  account,  at  last  in  part,  for  the 
mention  by  all  teachers  of  “power  clashes,” 
“too  many  extremes”  “mistrust,”  and  an 
overall  “lack  of  focus”  among  the  South 
Valley  faculty.  Figure  6 depicts  our  tree 
summary. 

Our  more  interpretive  contribution 
was  managed  on  four  visuals.  We  tried  to 
point  the  faculty  of  South  Valley  to  three 
growing  reforms  they  shared  with  schools 
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Figure  6:  Phase  I:  School  Profile 
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throughout  Oregon  and  other  parts  of  the  nation:  (1)  a shift  from  individual  to  group  teacher  practice,  (2) 
changing  metaphors  for  teaching  from  “demand”  to  “support,”  (3)  and  changes  in  teachers’  use  of 
adopted  texts  from  “following  the  text”  to  “using  the  text  as  a reference  ” We  hoped  that  putting  what 
we’d  learned  into  a broader  context  of  reforms  might  encourage  teachers  to  reflect  both  individually  and 
together  about  ways  to  develop  collective  agendas  for  change  around  the  central  variables  of  curriculum, 
teaching,  and  student  assessment  practices. 

Our  earlier  research  conclusions  were  well-validated  by  our  broad-based  profiling.  The 
teachers  characterized  as  most  innovative  in  teaching  practice  were  among  the  first  teachers  to  welcome 
students  with  more  severe  disabilities  and  advocate  or  changes  in  the  delivery  of  other  special  education 
services  and  supports.  The  small  group  of  teachers  identified  almost  unanimously  as  using  the  most 
traditional  practices  were  also  those  who  had  not  yet  felt  able  to  accommodate  more  diverse  students  and 
voiced  less  enthusiasm  for  a variety  of  other  changes. 

Our  presentation  ended  15  minutes  short  of  the  allotted  time  with  our  direction  to  each  member 
of  the  staff  to  think  about  the  information.  We  provided  a work-sheet  that  guided  teachers  to  think  about 
each  section  of  the  presentation  and  promised  to  return  in  a week  for  discussion.  By  structuring  this  time 
for  reflection  and  small  teacher  discussions,  we  hoped  to  maintain  a focus  on  the  “big  picture”  among  the 

V. 

staff  while  also  provoking  more  personal  consideration  of  teaching  practices  for  each  teacher.  The 
group’s  participation  and  response  was  interested  and  attentive.  Smiles  greeted  the  lighter-hearted 
information  and  colorful  images.  We  saw  more  than  a few  nods  and  intense  scrutiny  of  the  more 
information-packed  overheads.  “That  was  a lot  of  interesting  information”  and  “we  have  a lot  to  think 
about”  were  a couple  of  the  comments  shared  as  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Over  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year,  we  participated  in  a series  of  discussions  about  plans  for 
the  next  year  The  newly  selected  principal  attended  our  profile  presentation  and  led  the  subsequent 
planning  meetings,  while  the  incumbent  principal  gradually  removed  himself  in  preparation  for  his 
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departure.  The  week  after  the  profile  presentations,  teachers  asked  us  to  develop  a draft  plan  for  how 
they  might  reorganize  into  K-5  teams.  During  several  subsequent  meetings  of  the  entire  staff,  we 
participated  as  observers,  though  we  were  increasingly  asked  to  share  our  opinion.  In  the  words  of  one 
grade  2 teachers,  “You  know  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves  at  this  point,  do  you  think  we’re  ready  for 
vertical  teams?”  We  did  think  they  were  ready,  and  a significant  core  group  of  faculty  supported  the  idea 
in  principle.  Although  there  continued  to  be  considerable  support  for  the  need  for  same  grade  teachers  to 
work  together  “horizontally,”  the  emerging  practice  of  cross  age  classes  and  teachers  following  their 
students  for  two  or  more  years  was  gradually  weakening  the  priority  of  within  grade  planning  and 
communication.  Cross  age  planning  and  alignment,  however,  was  recognized  by  most  of  the  staff  as  an 
important  area  for  growth. 

Despite  some  basic  agreement  hesitations  tended  to  arise  when  teachers  were  assigned  to 
specific  groups.  “Working  together”  at  South  Valley,  like  that  at  many  other  schools  currently  trying  to 
shift  from  individual  to  group  practice,  had  been  ad  hoc  and  driven  largely  by  teacher  preferences. 

Friends  sometimes  worked  together.  Teachers  with  similar  styles  and  agendas  worked  together.  But  the 
possibility  of  restructuring  the  school  so  that  you  might  have  to  work  professionally  with  someone  with 
whom  you  didn’t  share  such  basic  commonality  was  personally  daunting  for  even  some  of  the  teachers 
most  supportive  of  the  change.  The  new  principal  decided  to  tegin  the  year  with  cross  age  work  groups 
that  included  2 or  3 grades.  One  agenda  for  1995-96  was  to  establish  a work  group  structure,  but  use  the 
year  to  determine  what  groupings  they  wanted  for  the  1996-97  school  year  and  beyond.  In  the  meantime, 
there  were  a number  of  other  projects  and  problems  that  the  staff  and  newly  formed  workgroups  could 
address. 

An  Emerging  Focus:  Assessment  of  Student  Learning 

Three  years  earlier,  a majority  of  South  Valley  faculty  had  shifted  their  practices  for  literacy 
instruction  to  literature-based  approaches.  A consequence  of  this  shift,  they  believed,  was  a decrease  in 


reading  achievement  as  measured  by  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests.  However,  the  most  experienced 
users  of  the  new  instructional  strategies  believed  that  their  own  data  contradicted  the  SAT  data.  They 
were  increasingly  satisfied  that  their  new  practices  were  resulting  in  better  literacy,  but  faced  the 
challenge  of  documenting  their  belief  in  ways  that  would  be  acceptable  for  program  evaluations.  Indeed, 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  SAT  tests  was  widespread  within  the  faculty  and  soon  became  the  focus  of  a 
program  improvement  plan  for  the  95-96  school  year. 

The  focus  on  student  assessment  emerged  by  the  end  of  the  Spring  discussions.  However,  it 
wasn’t  until  mid-August  when  the  Site  Council  began  meeting  in  preparation  for  the  new  year  that  we 
were  asked  to  come  and  negotiate  a new  research  agreement.  This  time,  there  was  a clear  request:  help 
us  figure  out  how  to  develop  common  classroom-based  assessment  practices,  especially  for  literacy  and 
math,  that  we  can  use  summatively  for  program  evaluation  and  that  include  all  students.  Of  particular 
concern  was  how  to  develop  assessment  practices  that  would  “work”  for  students  with  disabilities, 
including  those  with  severe  disabilities.  Our  final  research  agreement  included  three  sets  of  tasks;  (1) 
interview  all  South  Valley  teachers  about  their  current  assessment  practices,  (2)  interview  a sample  of 
family  members  about  the  school’s  assessment  practices,  and  (3)  provide  professional  development  by 
teaching  a short,  district-based  course  for  teams  of  faculty  throughout  the  district.  This  third  activity  was 
supported  by  a district  grant  from  the  Oregon  Department  ofTlducation  and  emphasized  achievement  and 
assessment  for  at-risk  and  special  education  students. 
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The  Assessment  Profile 

Our  assessment  interviews  were 
comprehensive,  but  took  only  a few  weeks  to  complete. 

Table  4 lists  the  kind  of  information  generated,  which 
was  summarized  into  a somewhat  smaller  set  of  visuals 
(this  time  emphasizing  holiday  imagery  since  the 
presentation  was  made  in  mid-December).  The  interviews 
revealed  a very  wide  set  of  practices  used  by  most 
teachers.  Although  the  report  card  (which  neither  the 
teachers  nor  the  parents  liked)  required  a symbolic  grade, 

most  teachers  relied  on  other  strategies  for  shaping  their  teaching  and  documenting  individual  student 
growth.  Many  were  using  various  forms  of 
curriculum  based  measurement  and  student 
goal  setting.  Most  were  experimenting 
with  scoring  guides,  and  an  increasing 
majority  of  the  faculty  were  using 
portfolios,  albeit  in  various  ways  and  for 
various  purposes. 

Although  we  only  interviewed  a 
dozen  parents,  their  responses  were 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of  teachers  - a 
finding  being  echoed  in  other  efforts  (Shepard,  L.  A.,  & Bliem,  C.  B.,  1995).  Generally  they  did  not  find 
the  SAT  scores  helpful,  but  they  also  seemed  quite  well-informed  about  the  range  of  strategies  teachers 
were  using  to  generate  information  about  student  learning.  The  strongest  message  from  the  parents  we 
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Figure  7:  Phase  2:  School  Profile 


Table  4: 

Assessment  Interview  Information 

• overall  approach  to  assessment 

• purposes  of  assessment 

• types/forms  of  assessment  information 

• content  areas  assessed 

• uses  of  assessment  information 

• people  receiving  information 

• family  roles  and  preferences  in  assessment 

• meaning  of  “authentic”  assessment 

• schedule  of  collecting  and  summarizing 

• ways  assessment  information  tailored  to 
various  students  if  tailored  at  all 

• use  of  strategies  for  documenting  incidental 
learning 

• satisfaction  with  current  practices 

• perspective  on  school-wide  need  for  reform  of 
assessment  practices 


interviewed,  however,  was  that  they  wanted  more  information,  but  were  generally  satisfied  to  rely  on 
teachers  for  that  information.  Figure  7 and  8 summarizes  just  a part  of  the  information  gathered  from  the 
parent  interviews. 

Four  South  Valley  teachers  participated  in  two  different  professional  development 
opportunities  during  late  Fall  and  Winter  that  focused  on  classroom-based  student  assessment  practices. 

The  three  that  participated  in  the  five  part  course  we 
taught  developed  some  new  strategies  for  writing 
assessments  that  they  are  currently  testing  through  an 
action  research  cycle.  The  three  teachers  have  already 
made  one  presentation  to  the  rest  of  the  faculty  about 
the  information  they’ve  gathered  through  the  classes 
and  expect  to  form  building  work  groups  later  this 
spring  to  further  develop  and  test  other  strategies  that 
will  lead  to  a small  set  of  practices  being  used  by  the  entire  building. 

Building  an  Ongoing  Information  System 

Even  though  the  information  received  from  family  interviews  was  scanty  because  so  few 
parents  were  interviewed,  the  presentation  of  the  information  helped  to  solidify  the  faculty’s  interest  in 
gathering  more  information  from  family  members  and  students  on  a consistent  basis  to  assist  school 
planning.  During  late  Fall  we  assisted  the  faculty  of  South  Valley  to  develop  a set  of  questionnaires  for 
teachers,  parents,  and  students.  As  I write  this  paper,  the  data  from  the  student  and  parent  questionnaires 
are  being  entered  and  analyzed.  However,  the  importance  of  the  information  for  school  planning  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  faculty  is  waiting  for  the  information  before  continuing  their  planning 
cycles  for  fall  1996. 
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Figure  8:  Phase  II:  School  Profile 
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School-University  Partnerships  for  Teacher-Led  Reforms 


This  account  is  necessarily  incomplete.  It  is  a work  very  much  in  progress.  In  the  last  two 
weeks  before  Spring  Break,  two  events  summarize  both  the  process  and  results  of  our  work  with  South 
Valley  over  the  past  five  years  and  my  purpose  in  this  paper. 

The  first  event  occurred  at  the  recent  ASCD  conference  in  New  Orleans.  South  Valley’s 
principal,  Laura  Harris,  and  Site  Council  chair,  Joan  Martin,  and  three  university  collaborators  presented 
an  “action  lab”  on  the  use  of  profiling  and  information  systems  as  a way  to  assist  school  change  through 
broad-based  staff  self-reflection.  Although  we  university  researchers  have  tried  to  structure  our 
relationship  to  provide  information  for  self-reflection,  it  was  Joan  who  confirmed  for  us  and  the  audience 
the  power  of  the  strategy.  “We  have  a process  that  is  helping  us  to  see”  the  big  picture  as  well  as  the 
various  teachers’  perspectives.  Laura  reported  that  she  had  already  noted  changes  that  she  attributes  to 
the  process.  “People  are  less  fearful  about  change”,  they  are  more  respectful  of  their  differences,  are 
beginning  to  cohere  as  a group  with  more  focus.  For  me  the  discussion  validated  our  effort  to  assist  the 
teachers  at  South  Valley  to  increase  the  clarity  and  coherence  of  their  work  lives  and  lead  rather  than 
respond  to  reform  initiatives.  Our  role  is  to  contribute  to  that  effort,  but  not  shape  it. 

The  second  event  occurred  during  the  staff  meeting  after  our  return  from  the  conference.  After 
a party  of  Mardi  Gras  beads,  fresh  biegnets,  and  Cajun  music,  the  meeting  turned  to  more  serious 
matters.  Using  a “fishbowl”  strategy,  four  teachers  joined  Laura  and  Joan  to  discuss  restructuring  the 
work  groups  for  next  year.  I knew  that  Laura  had  been  planning  this  discussion  even  before  the 
conference.  During  one  of  our  conference  planning  meetings,  she  talked  about  her  ideas  for  assigning 
the  special  education  and  Title  I staff  to  co-teach  as  members  of  a more  fully  collaborative  work  group. 
We  talked  about  other  schools’  use  of  previously  itinerant  special  education  staff  as  classroom  teachers, 
reducing  class  size  for  everyone,  but  ensuring  special  education  support  to  students  and  teachers  through 
the  inner  school  model  of  team  sharing.  During  the  fishbowl  discussion  and  afterwards,  a number  of 


themes  emerged.  More  use  of  multiple  intelligences  theory,  more  collaborative  planning  and  teaching 
within  work  groups,  a shift  to  a full  K-5  work  group  structure,  some  structure  for  collaboration  outside  of 
workgroups,  and  better  use  of  special  education  staff.  Laura  wanted  ‘‘to  spread  the  sharing  of  kids  across 
the  building”  and  thought  “SPED  staff  are  not  being  used  to  their  full  potential.  We’ve  been  treating 
them  like  EAs,  not  tapping  the  potential  of  the  whole  staff.”  The  fishbowl  discussion  ended  with  an 
extended  silence.  The  dramatic  shift  in  tone  from  New  Orleans-style  partying  to  this  kind  of  planning 
seemed  outside  the  comfort  zone  for  some  whose  body  language  betrayed  their  preference  for  the  party. 

Nevertheless,  the  momentum  begun  by  the  fishbowl  discussion  was  not  lost:  Laura  appointed 
the  special  education  staff  to  be  the  first  at  the  next  staff  meeting  where  she  wants  to  hear  what  they  think 
about  inclusion  and  the  way  they  might  participate  in  restructured  work  groups.  That  her  summary 
statement  about  the  proposed  agenda  was  “has  South  Valley  not  found  the  right  model  [for  inclusion] 
yet?”  attacks  a firm  commitment  to  the  principles  of  inclusion  rather  than  exclusion,  despite  the  comfort 
of  some  general  and  special  education  faculty  for  more  separate  practice. 

While  we  will  await  the  discussion  and  subsequent  events,  our  decision  to  examine  inclusion  as 
part  of  broader  school  restructuring  efforts  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a good  one.  At  South  Valley 
inclusion  is  not  a special  education  reform  anymore.  Instead,  it  is  embedded  in  ongoing  discussions  of 
student  assessment  practices,  changes  in  literacy  instruction,  and  plans  for  structuring  work  groups  to 
better  share  responsibility  for  all  South  Valley’s  students.  That  we  will  remain  part  of  the  process  seems 
likely.  Joan  reported  near  the  end  of  the  staff  meeting  that  the  ASCD  conference  reminded  her 

that  we  take  the  help  of  the  university  for  granted.  We  forget  how  many  ways  they  support  us.  I 
really  had  a chance  to  reflect  on  this  in  New  Orleans.  I found  that  it  5 uncommon  to  have  this  type  of 
relationship  [between  a university  and  school  district].  We  're  really  lucky. 

We,  too,  feel  lucky  and  look  forward  to  developments  in  South  Valley  and  our  own  teaching 
and  research. 
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Teachers  At  Work  Today  in  Schools, 


• • ,1111(1  that  things  are  changing  everywhere.  Teachers 
throughout  education  are  re-examining  how  and  what  they 
teach.  Administrators  and  school  boards  are  experimenting 
with  innovative  management  strategies.  University  educa- 
tors are  refocusing  their  research  and  theories  to  better 
describe  and  explain  effective  teaching  and  learning  as 
students  and  teachers  experience  it.  Daily  reports  in  the 
media  urge  more  and  more  changes  in  all  aspects  of 
schooling,  for  all  types  of  students  and  teachers.  At  the 
same  time,  students  are  more  diverse  than  ever  before  — in 
cultural  background,  learning  styles  and  interests,  social 
and  economic  class,  ability  and  disability. 

Multiple  Reform  Agenda 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  three  strands  of  reform  cur- 
rently challenging  teachers  in  schools.  The  first  two  emerge 
from  “general”  education,  the  third  from  “special”  educa- 
tion. From  a broad  national  and  federal  government  level, 
there  is  much  discussion  aimed  at  making  schools  more 
effective  in  terms  of  how  many  students  complete  school 
and  how  well  they  do  on  achievement  measures.  One 
specific  aspect  of  this  “top  down”  reform  strand  is  a call  for 
national  achievement  standards  and  the  tests  to  measure 
these  standards.  There  are  also  calls  for  new,  more  consis- 
tent tests  of  achievement  that  can  be  expected  for  all 
American  children  and  documented  through  new  national 
testing  processes  occurring  at  the  same  grade  level  for 
every  child.  While  there  are  other  features  to  this  broad 
government- initiated  reform  strand,  increased  standards 
and  testing  stand  out  as  a major  theme. 
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At  the  same  time,  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
increasingly  experiment  with  new  curricular  and  teaching 
approaches  that  emphasize  students’  mastery  not  just  of 
facts  and  content,  but  also  of  essential  thinking  skills  like 
problem-solving,  analysis,  collaboration,  and  experimenta- 
tion. While  these  efforts  do  not  ignore  achievement,  or 
even  testing,  the  focus  tends  to  be  more  on  teaching  and 
learning.  Some  of  the  key  words  in  this  “bottom  up”  reform 
strand  include  integrated  curriculum,  activity-based  or 
project  based  curriculum,  developmentally  appropriate 
practices,  mixed  age  grouping,  cooperative  learning,  and 
authentic  assessment. 

Within  special  education  the  familiar  discussions  about 
where  our  “special,”  often  remediation-oriented  teaching, 
should  occur  (the  “mainstreaming”  or  “regular  education 
initiative”  debates),  are  gradually  being  replaced  by 
conversations  about  integration  and  inclusion.  The  civil 
rights  logic  of  integration,  that  focused  more  on  an  end  to 
segregation  than  any  particularly  detailed  educational 
alternative,  has  now  been  expanded  to  focus  not  just  on 
where  children  with  disabilities  should  not  be  educated,  but 
where  they  should  be  educated  (general  education  class- 
rooms) and  to  what  end  (full  learning  and  social  member- 
ship). 

Inclusion  challenges  schools  to  reinvent  themselves  as 
flexible,  creative  learning  environments  that  include  and 
are  responsive  to  a full  range  of  human  diversity,  including 
disability,  race,  culture,  learning  style,  intelligences, 
personal  preferences,  socioeconomic  class,  and  family  and 
community  priorities.  This  newly  defined  diverse  norm 
replaces  the  old  statistically  derived,  bell-shaped-curve 
norm  that  uncompromisingly  identifies  some  students  as 
“inside”  and  others  as  “outside.” 

With  this  shift  in  definition  of  the  norm,  a parallel  shift  in 
teacher  work  becomes  possible.  Much  of  the  mission  of 
special  education  has  been  focused  on  finding  and  trying  to 
repair  those  aspects  of  students’  learning  that  cause  them  to 
fall  outside  the  norm  so  that  they  might  once  again  become 
part  of  the  “in-group.”  One  task  for  general  educators  has 
been  to  assist  this  agenda  by  identifying  those  students  who 
do  not  seem  to  fit  the  insider  group  so  that  special  educa- 
tors can  determine  why,  and  try  to  change  that  designation. 

The  logic  of  inclusion  frees  both  groups  of 
teachers  from  the  task  of  seeking  out  and 
naming  student  learning  differences  and 
deficits.  Instead  teachers  can  focus  on 
creating  and  tailoring  curriculum  and  teaching 
so  that  schooling  “works”  for  every  student. 


How  Can  Schools  Work  For  So  Many 
Different  Students? 

It  is  easy  to  get  confused  about  what  schooling  is  supposed 
to  accomplish  for  students,  especially  in  these  fast- 
changing times.  Too  much  of  what  we  do  every  day  may 
easily  become  caught  up  in  rules,  tests,  regulations,  scores, 
and  grades.  While  these  have  their  importance  and  role, 
they  often  serve  to  obstruct  our  mission. 

We  think  that  whatever  the  details  of  schools  you  must 
attend  to,  the  real  accomplishment  of  schooling  for  any 
student,  no  matter  how  able  or  disabled,  is  quite  simple. 

The  purpose  of  schooling  is  to  enable  all  stu- 
dents to  actively  participate  in  their  communities 
so  that  others  care  enough  about  what  happens 
to  them  to  look  for  ways  to  incorporate  them  as 
members  of  that  community. 

Schools  should  help  each  student  become  a socially  valued, 
active  participant  in  the  life  of  their  community.  Of  course, 
each  student  will  actually  learn  different  things  to  accom- 
plish this  schooling  outcome.  Some  students  will  learn  very 
different  things,  others  more  similar  things.  But  the  point  of 
school  is  not  so  much  what  students  learn  as  what  that 
learning  allows  them  to  accomplish  as  members  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

So,  Are  Any  Schools  Actually  Doing  This? 

Lots  of  schools  are  accomplishing  this  outcome  for  many 
different  kinds  of  students.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  about  how  to  really  accomplish  this 
goal  for  every  student.  Schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  many  other  countries  are  just  now  in  the  process 
of  reinventing  themselves  to  accomplish  this  more  student- 
oriented  agenda.  It  is  not  yet  completely  clear  exactiy  what 
schools  will  look  like  in  the  end,  but  there  are  some 
emerging  features  that  can  help  guide  schools  as  they 
continue  toward  this  goal.  As  are  other  researchers,  we  are 
working  at  identifying  and  detailing  these  features  to  assist 
people  at  work  in  schools  to  focus  their  efforts  to  change  in 
ways  that  will  lead  toward  the  kind  of  schools  that  can  meet 
this  purpose  for  all  students.  We  are  also  in  the  process  of 
developing  school  profiling  and  planning  tools  to  help 
school  personnel  generate  the  information  they  need  to 
develop  school  improvement  plans,  prioritize  possible 
tasks,  and  generate  the  ongoing  information  that  will  assist 
them  to  continue  improving. 
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The  Changing  Face  of  Schools 

Our  purpose  for  creating  this  module  is  to  help  teachers 
design  curriculum  and  teaching  that  will  accommodate  the 
widest  possible  student  diversity,  including  students  who 
are  officially  labeled  "disabled".  It  is  best  used  in  combina- 
tion with  other  curriculum  and  teaching  materials  that 
emphasize  emerging  preferred  practices  for  whatever  kinds 
of  students  you  are  teaching.  In  trying  to  blend  the  innova- 
tive changes  already  occurring  within  both  general  and 
special  education,  we  have  designed  an  approach  to  student 
assessment,  curriculum  design,  and  the  planning  of 
teaching  that  responds  to  a variety  of  dilemmas  teachers 
face  as  they  try  to  implement  each  current  reform  agenda. 
Specifically,  we  have  designed: 

1,  A process  that  locates  decision-making  about 
curriculum  and  teaching  within  groups  of 
teachers. 

No  single  teacher,  no  matter  how  experienced  or  gifted,  is 
likely  to  possess  all  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  judgments 
required  to  effectively  design  curriculum  and  teaching  for 
the  full  range  of  student  diversity.  Some  students  with 
disabilities,  for  example,  might  require  quite  specialized 
learning  supports;  others  with  unique  abilities  in  some  areas 
of  learning  might  also  require  extremely  innovative  and 
creative  consideration  for  the  lesson  to  be  an  effective 
learning  experience. 

We  think  that  groups  of  teachers  that  include  teachers  with 
different  abilities  and  skills  can  together  design  effective 
and  individually  tailored  learning  experiences  for  all 
children.  Some  of  the  teachers  need  to  be  skillful  at 
teaching  traditional  academic  content.  Others  need  to 
creatively  imagine  learning  activities  that  offer  a wide 
range  of  learning  opportunities  across  learning  content 
areas.  Still  other  teachers  need  to  effectively  adapt  and 
expand  learning  experiences  for  those  students  who  learn 
differently,  have  unusual  preferences  about  their  learning, 
or  who  have  disabilities  that  suggest  some  kinds  of  learning 
in  favor  of  others.  Each  teacher  group  will  also  sometimes 
need  the  even  more  specialized  knowledge  of  a variety  of 
other  educational  personnel  who  can  assist  them  in  the 
design  and  delivery  of  communication,  behavioral,  physi- 
cal, and  medical  supports  for  those  students  who  require 
them  in  order  to  learn  well. 

2.  A process  that  creates  new  roles  for  both 

**  generaV^  and  ^‘speciaV^  education  teachers. 

Throughout  the  history  of  special  education,  we  have 
developed  a way  of  working  in  schools  that  places  bound- 
aries around  what  a teacher,  or  any  other  adult  working  in 
schools,  can  do.  “General  education”  teachers  teach  general 
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students  — those  in  the  middle  of  the  bell-shaped-curve 
norm  — because  that  is  who  they  were  trained  to  teach. 
“Special  education”  teachers  work  with  “special”  students 
who  have  “special”  learning  needs,  usually  because  they 
have  some  identified  disability  or  fall  outside  the  middle  of 
the  bell-shaped  norm.  This  matching  of  teacher  work  to 
student  characteristics  is  most  elaborated  in  some  of  the 
specialist  areas.  Physical  therapists  work  with  legs  and 
whole  bodies,  occupational  therapists  with  hands  and 
sometimes  mouths,  speech  therapists  with  mouths,  sounds, 
speech  and  language.  In  every  case  we  are  constrained  by 
our  training  to  only  do  certain  things  with  those  students 
who  “fit”  our  training. 

In  reinvented  schools  teachers  may  still  have  unique 
knowledge  and  skills  about  content  areas,  teaching  strate- 
gies, or  student  supports;  but  all  teachers,  indeed  all  adults 
in  school,  can  be  teachers  of  maximally  diverse  groups  of 
students.  Even  though  a particular  teacher  might  have  been 
trained  originally  in  the  provision  of  communication 
supports,  the  other  teachers  in  her  team  can  support  her  to 
teach  literacy  well.  The  new  role  for  all  adults  in  schools  is 
Teacher. 

3,  A process  that  redesigns  the  Individual 
Education  Plan  (lEP), 

The  lEP  made  sense  when  our  approach  to  schooling  for 
students  who  didn’t  fit  the  old  bell- shaped-curve  norm  was 
to  design  something  just  for  them.  The  logic  of  labeling  or 
naming  what  is  wrong  in  order  to  provide  help  (our 
evaluation  and  classification  system  in  special  education) 
also  requires  that  we  design  a specific  plan  that  tries  to  fix 
what  is  wrong.  To  do  less  would  mean  that  we  single  out 
some  children  as  not  “okay”  and  leave  them  with  the 
dishonor  and  stigma  of  being  found  lacking.  A newly 
conceived  norm  that  includes  everyone  means  that  this 
reason  for  a specific  plan  (or  the  lEP)  doesn’t  really  exist 
anymore.  If  we  do  not  identify  some  children  as  lacking, 
there  is  less  of  a moral  and  legal  requirement  to  do  some- 
thing to  justify  affixing  that  label. 

At  the  same  time,  if  each  student  is  to  achieve  the  schooling 
outcomes  of  active,  meaningful  participation  and  contribu- 
tion to  their  community,  they  must  each  receive  an  educa- 
tion that  has  been  uniquely  tailored  ox  personalized  to  their 
abilities,  interests,  and  communities.  This  really  isn’t  as 
challenging  as  it  might  sound.  Teachers  in  general  educa- 
tion are  always  tinkering  with  their  lesson  activities  and 
assignments  to  tailor  them  to  different  students.  This 
describes  a process  for  individually  tailoring  curriculum 
and  learning  so  that  every  student  in  the  even  more  diverse 
group  has  a unique  learning  experience  that  serves  their 
growth,  competence,  and  community  participation.  This 
individually  tailored  education  is  then  documented  in  the 
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Individually  Tailored  Education  Report  (ITER).  During  the 
process  of  change  in  schools  from  the  old  ability-grouping, 
tracking,  labeling  systems  to  reinvented  schools  that  are 
effective  for  the  full  range  of  student  diversity,  we  believe 
the  ITER  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  lER 
This  will  permit  you  to  moye  your  curriculum  design 
planning  toward  reinvented,  inclusive  schools  even  though 
your  entire  system  of  policies  may  not  yet  be  reformed. 


Module  Structure 

We  have  organized  this  module  into  five  parts.  Part  One 
presents  an  overall  framework  for  thinking  about  curricu- 
lum design  that  applies  to  any  student.  Parts  Two  and  Three 
focus  on  a series  of  procedural  steps  to  help  you  gather 
information  about  your  students  and  to  design  and  plan 
instructional  activities  that  will  create  individually  tailored 
learning  experiences  for  each  student.  Part  Four  discusses 
achieving  instructional  balance  through  organizational 
designs  and  teaching  strategies  effective  in  maximally 
diverse  classrooms.  Finally,  Part  Five  presents  ongoing 
recording  and  reporting  formats  to  share  your  decisions  and 
student  achievement  to  all  those  that  might  need  or  want  to 
know  about  them. 

Each  of  these  sections  includes  some  forms  to  help  you  use 
the  ideas  in  your  own  work.  Most  of  these  forms  are 
designed  to  be  heuristic.  That  is,  we  designed  them  to  help 
you  think  about  your  curriculum  and  teaching  decisions. 
You  might  not  actually  write  on  them  very  much  at  all,  but 
just  looking  at  them  during  your  planning  and  thinking 
times  will  assist  you  to  consider  all  the  relevant  dimensions 
and  make  better  decisions. 

We  also  have  developed  other  modules  in  collaboration 
with  teachers  and  administrators  that  might  help  you  in 
other  parts  of  your  work. 

More  information  about  these  materials  is  available  from 
the  Schools  Projects,  STP,  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  OR  97405.  We  can  also  be 
reached  by  phone  (541-346-5313),  fax  (541-346-5517), 
TDD  (541  -346-2466)  or  computer  e-mail 
(diannef@oregon.uoregon.edu).  Feel  free  to  be  in  touch. 
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What  do  you  think  of  when  you  hear  the  word 

curriculum?  Do  you  think  of  a book?  A list  of  things 
you  have  to  teach?  A book  for  students,  a work  book,  and  a 
teacher’s  manual?  Many  teachers  have  come  to  think  of 
curriculum  in  one  of  these  ways.  They  imagine  that 
curriculum  refers  to  what  we  teach  and  that  information  is 
determined  by  someone  else  (or  some  group)  and  given  to 
teachers  in  the  form  of  books,  texts,  and  lists. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  "OFFICIAL" 
CURRICULUM 

We  agree  to  some  extent.  Many  countries,  states  or  districts 
have  identified  what  we  will  call  here  an  “official”  or 
“standard”  curriculum.  There  is  a set  of  things  that  we 
expect  students  to  know  and/or  be  able  to  do  at  various 
points  in  their  schooling  careers.  This  list  of  learning 
expectations  is  often  translated  into  learning  materials  like 
textbooks,  accompanied  by  teachers'  manuals,  to  help  both 
teachers  and  students  meet  the  expectations.  Some  places 
refer  to  these  learning  expectations  as  “curricular  aims”, 
“common  curricular  goals”  or  “benchmarks”. 

The  underlying  logic  of  curricular  aims  or  approved 
standard  curriculum  is  that  if  a student  learns  this  content 
then  s/he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  use  it  to  become  an  active, 
contributing  member  of  the  community.  Historically 
speaking  this  logic  has  served  teachers  and  students 
reasonably  well.  Many  students  do  learn  at  least  most  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  official  curriculum  and  textbooks, 
and  most  do  go  on  to  construct  active,  contributory  lives 
with  that  knowledge,  whether  they  learned  all  of  it  or  not. 
We  think  it  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
purpose  of  schools  is  not  to  make  every  child  learn  what  is 
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in  the  official  curriculum.  It  is  to  help  students  acquire  the 
competence  to  be  active,  valued  members  of  their  commu- 
nities. If  learning  the  official  curriculum  accomplishes  this, 
so  much  the  better.  But  if  learning  the  official  curriculum 
does  not  seem  to  be  resulting  in  students’  ability  to  use 
their  learning  to  be  active  and  successful  members  of  their 
peer  groups  and  communities,  it  is  especially  critical  for 
you  to  make  your  own  different  curricular  decisions.  As  our 
society  changes  from  an  industrial  structure  to  one  reliant 
on  information  technology,  the  logic  of  a standard  curricu- 
lum is  less  and  less  useful.  Our  emerging  society  is  making 
far  different  demands.  A schooling  in  facts  and  skills  will 
be  less  useful  than  one  that  prepares  adults  to  creatively 
seek  out  information  to  respond  to  the  problems  and 
purposes  they  face  day  to  day. 

“Curriculum”  As  Decision-Making 

Because  of  the  limits  of  an  official  curriculum  for  meeting 
the  learning  needs  of  a really  diverse  group  of  students  in 
the  21st  century,  we  think  it  is  better  to  think  of  curriculum 
as  first  and  foremost  about  teachers  making  decisions. 
You  must  first  decide  how  well  the  official  curriculum  (if 
there  is  one)  is  “working”  to  achieve  good  educational 
outcomes  for  each  student.  You  must  then  often  make  a 
series  of  other  decisions  about  how  to  "tweak"  official 
curriculum  activities  with  other  learning  activities  to  ensure 
individually  tailored  and  effective  learning  experiences  for 
each  of  your  students. 

Three  Decision  Situations 

Broadly  speaking  we  think  you  will  encounter  three  kinds 
of  decision-making  situations  based  on  the  unique  ways 
your  students  learn  and  use  their  learning.  The  kinds  of 
curricular  decisions  you  may  need  to  make  are  slightly 
different  in  each  situation. 

L Enrich  the  curriculum. 

Some  of  your  students  will  seem  to  “float  through” 
whatever  you  are  teaching,  learning  with  apparent  ease  and 
interest.  They  will  generally  do  well  enough  on  your 
measures  of  acquisition  and  achievement  and  function  well 
in  their  lives  outside  of  school  and  as  members  of  their  peer 
group.  These  are  the  “easy”  situations  that  make  your  job 
both  comfortable  and  satisfying.  Sometimes  you  will 
wonder  if  the  student  really  remembers  any  of  the  learning 
or  if  they  just  operate  outside  of  school  on  the  basis  of 
things  they  learn  there  instead  of  from  you.  You  may  also 
sometimes  wonder  about  never  seeming  to  excite  any  real 
passion  about  learning  for  students.  They  learned  what  you 
taught,  they  met  criteria,  but  the  part  of  you  that  is  passion- 
ate about  learning  may  feel  a little  bothered  that  you  did  not 


really  transmit  your  passion  to  the  students.  We  think  such 
students  need  you  to  find  ways  to  enrich  the  curriculum  for 
them,  to  help  them  identify  and  get  excited  about  their 
learning  and  its  usefulness  in  their  lives.  If  there  is  a 
“goodness  of  fit”  between  what  students  are  learning  in 
school  and  the  interests  and  demands  of  their  lives  outside 
of  school,  their  learning  will  be  more  meaningful  and 
sensible  to  them.  This  kind  of  identification  with  what  they 
are  learning  is  the  real  stuff  of  both  learning  motivation  and 
passion  for  learning. 

2.  Expand  and  enhance  the  curriculum. 

You  will  have  other  students  who  sometimes  (or  occasion- 
ally or  always)  draw  your  attention.  It’s  not  that  they  are  not 
learning.  Sometimes  they  learn  everything  so  quickly  that 
they  have  time  to  fool  around  and  distract  you  and  others. 
Sometimes,  though,  students  become  bored  and  frustrated 
because  they  feel  they  waste  time  waiting  for  others  to 
catch  up  to  them  that  they  lose  all  interest.  Some  students 
will  drop  out  and  stop  trying.  Fairly  quickly  their  ability 
to  meet  the  standards  of  achievement  you  set  will  dimin- 
ish. 

Other  times  students  may  struggle  with  their  learning.  They 
take  a lot  longer  to  figure  things  out  and  sometimes  despair 
of  ever  succeeding.  Some  learning  is  more  work  than  play, 
more  drudgery  than  discovery.  There  is  little  passion,  and 
over  time,  even  little  interest  in  learning.  Sometimes 
struggling  students  try  to  handle  their  Iriistration  by  making 
even  less  effort,  arguing  that  they  really  don’t  need  to  learn 
the  things  you  ask  of  them  to  be  successful  in  their  lives. 
Once  a student  has  made  this  kind  of  decision  to  devalue 
school  learning,  it  can  be  almost  impossible  to  change  his 
mind. 

Both  bored  and  struggling  students  need  you  to  expand  and 
enhance  the  curriculum  to  respond  not  just  to  their  abilities, 
but  also  their  learning  styles,  preferences,  personal  interests 
and  areas  of  intelligence.  Sometimes  children  struggle,  for 
example,  because  they  are  really  active,  inductive  learners 
who  find  rote,  repetitive,  deductive  learning  incomprehen- 
sible and  boring.  Facile  learners  simply  need  more  things  to 
learn  and  explore  that  build  upon  their  interests  and 
preferred  ways  of  learning  so  that  they  can  make  learning 
alive  in  their  lives. 

All  learners  have  various  intelligences.  Howard  Gardner, 
the  leading  Multiple  Intelligences  theorist  has  identified 
eight  so  far.  These  intelligences  include: 

1 . Kinesthetic  intelligence,  or  what  teachers 

call  "Body  Smart" 

2.  Musical  Intelligence  - "Music  Smart" 
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3.  Logical-Mathematical  Intelligence  - "Number 

Smart” 

4.  Linguistic  Intelligence  - "Word  Smart" 

5.  Interpersonal  Intelligence  - "People  Smart" 

6.  Intrapersonal  Intelligence  - "Self  Smart" 

1.  Spatial  Intelligence  - "Picture  Smart" 

8.  Naturalistic  Intelligence  - "Nature  Smart" 

All  learners,  including  learners  with  disabilities,  have 
capacities  in  these  areas.  As  a teacher  you  will  need  to 
draw  upon  and  strengthen  all  of  a student's  intelligences. 

There  are  many  ways  to  enhance  and  expand  curriculum  in 
response  to  a student's  various  intelligences,  learning  styles 
and  learning  preferences.  Sometimes  you  can  change  the 
demands  of  the  task  (do  more  or  fewer  examples,  read 
more  or  fewer  pages  or  books).  In  other  situations  you 
might  change  the  focus  of  the  task,  allowing  students  to 
learn  one  thing  through  the  medium  of  other  topics,  for 
example.  In  still  other  situations  you  can  change  what 
students  produce.  The  assignment  to  write  about  his  family 
for  one  student  might  mean  exploring  his  family  tree  and 
writing  about  distant  relatives  and  the  language  they  spoke 
in  the  old  country.  For  another  student  it  might  mean 
writing  about  her  family’s  interest  in  hiking  through  the 
mountain  forests,  an  interest  passionately  shared  by  the 
student.  For  still  another  it  might  mean  drawing,  writing  a 
song,  or  videotaping  a play  as  their  account  instead  of 
actually  writing  it  out. 

In  the  end,  each  student  will  essentially  learn  the 
official  curricular  aims,  but  the  different  ways  of 
acquiring  and  using  the  knowledge  contained  there 
is  what  makes  the  curriculum  useful  in  building  his 
or  her  individual  competence  and  value  as 
members  of  their  community. 

5.  Overlap  and  embed  the  curriculum. 

You  may  encounter  situations  with  some  students  whose 
abilities  simply  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  learn  some 
things.  Instead  you  will  have  to  depend  directly  upon  the 
guidance  of  the  schooling  outcomes  and  the  student's 
learning  strengths  to  bring  their  learning  needs  into  closer 
correspondence  with  the  official  curriculum.  Of  course, 
these  students  can  learn  many  parts  of  the  official  curricu- 
lum, especially  if  you  are  creative  and  flexible  in  your 
teaching.  The  point  is  that  using  the  official  curriculum  as 
your  only  teaching  reference  may  not  allow  you  to  be  as 
confident  that  your  teaching  is  really  helping  the  student 
become  a more  active  and  contributory  member  of  the 
community.  You  must  select  those  parts  of  the  curriculum 
that  directly  build  their  competence  in  the  activities  of  real 
life  both  inside  and  outside  of  school. 


: hasn*t  taken  any  science  courses,  and 

isnft; really  all  that  Interested  m the  discipline  of 
biology  The  cell  biology  teacher  Is  a creative 
teacher  who  depends  a lot  on  his  students 
learning  through  experiments  and  experiences.  He 
does  a lot  of  activities  and  labs  In  his  courses. 
Rob  will  learn  some  of  the  biology  vocabulary  and 
concepts  that  relate  to  his  interest  In  fishing 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits.  Even  more  useful  for 
Rob  Is  the  learning  he  will  do  In  the  context  of  lab. 


: Thepe  activities; offer  lots  offpppprtunitlesffdr 
himfto  practlce%ls  reading  (by  keeping  hls^lab 
. group  informed  of  the  next  steps  in  the  activity/ 
experiment),  his  organization  and  planning  skills 
\ (byfbeing  the  labia&sistant  that  preparesTaii  the 
: equipment  andfpasses  It  out)Mh is  communication 
skills  (as  lab  assistant  he  has  to  talk  with  the 
other  students  when  they  need  more  Items  for 
• their  experiments  and  activities),  math  skills  (he 
; hasffo  make  sure  there  Is  enough  equipment  for 
■ all  the  iab  groups?ahd  sometimes  has  blietTask  of 
counting  and  measuring  for  h!s  own  lab  group), 
and  so  on.  ■ 


For  Rob,  your  curricular  decisions  involve  finding  ways  to 
embed  or  overlap  his  learning  objectives  in  activities  in 
which  other  students  are  learning  something  quite  different. 

Sounds  Interesting,  But.  . . 

How  do  you  actually  make  these  decisions  day  to  day?  The 
remainder  of  this  module  offers  an  approach.  We  have 
developed  these  ideas  by  watching,  talking  to,  and  working 
alongside  a lot  of  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
improve  their  teaching,  especially  in  terms  of  making  their 
teaching  and  curricular  decisions  more  responsive  to 
increasingly  diverse  groups  of  students. 

For  each  broad  procedural  component  (gathering  informa- 
tion, planning,  designing  and  reporting)  we  will  try  to 
provide  some  ways  to  think  through  your  decisions,  and 
ways  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  your  use  of  these  ideas 
captures  their  fundamental  logic.  We  will  also  try  to 
describe  for  each  procedural  component  the  way  in  which  it 
would  function  if  your  school  is  not  yet  completely 
“reinvented.”  We  think  that  teachers,  using  some  of  these 
ideas,  will  contribute  to  how  quickly  schools  become 
effective  learning  environments  for  all  children  and  youth. 
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Even  students  with  similar  learning  styles  benefit  when 
their  instruction  is  tailored  to  their  learning  prefer- 
ences and  personal  interests.  We  have  two  strategies  to 
help  you  discover  these  preferences  and  interests.  One  is 
focused  on  how  students  use  their  learning  outside  their 
classroom  and  school.  It  is  one  of  several  strategies  you 
will  need  in  order  to  complete  meaningful  and  comprehen- 
sive assessment  FOR  learning  for  each  of  your  students. 
The  other  strategy  will  help  you  collect  information  about 
your  students’  learning  histories  so  that  your  efforts  can 
begin  where  other  teachers  have  left  off. 

Activity-Based  Assessment: 

Figuring  out  who  your  students  are 

Why  activity-based  assessment?  We  know  you  probably 
have  a variety  of  official  achievement  information  avail- 
able to  you  about  your  students.  Most  schools  seem  to 
excel  at  collecting  information  about  how  each  student 
compares  to  all  the  other  students.  Sometimes  there  is  even 
fairly  detailed  information  available  about  how  far  the 
student  has  progressed  through  some  curricular  content. 
Teachers  are  also  beginning  to  use  various  inventories  to 
help  them  learn  more  about  students'  learning  styles, 
preferences  and  intelligences.  We  encourage  you  to  seek 
out  and  use  these  various  strategies  and  have  included 
some  suggested  sources  in  Appendix  2.  Here,  however,  we 
will  emphasize  a way  for  getting  to  know  what  students 
and  their  families  value  about  learning  and  what  kinds  of 
things  they  might  want  schools  to  help  them  accomplish  in 
their  lives.  The  Activity  Based  Assessment  Inventory  does 
this  and  more. 
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Actually,  we  first  created  the  ABA  to  help  teachers  of 
students  with  severe  disabilities  identify  activities  in 
which  their  students  had  the  most  need  and  interest  to 
become  more  competent.  Some  students  will  not  acquire 
all  the  skills  and  abilities  of  their  peers,  despite  good 
schooling  experiences.  Given  this  reality,  teachers  cannot 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  official  curriculum  to  achieve 
desired  schooling  outcomes  for  all  of  their  students.  They 
must  instead  look  to  the  activities  and  patterns  of  the  lives 
students  are  leading  as  their  curricular  source  and  then 
overlap  and  embed  real  life  learning  goals  into  the 
activities  and  content  of  the  various  parts  of  the  official 
curriculum. 

Increasingly  we  are  finding  that  teachers  are  using  the 
ABA  in  various  ways  to  help  them  learn  more  about  all 
their  students.  The  ABA  can  help  teachers  learn: 

♦ about  each  student 's  competence  to  participate 
in  the  day  to  day  activities  typical  of  their  age 
group. 

4 which  of  these  day  to  day  activities  students 
themselves  really  want  to  learn  more  about  or 
be  better  at  performing. 

4 which  of  these  activities  the  student's  family 
and  friends  identify  as  priorities  for  learning 
and  participation. 

This  information  will  assist  you  to  make  the  appropriate 
enrichment,  expansion,  enhancement,  or  overlapping 


decisions  about  curriculum  for  each  of  your  students  as 
they  are  needed. 

How  Does  the  ABA  Work? 

The  ABA  has  two  parts:  The  Activity  Lists,  and  a one-page 
Summary.  WeTl  describe  each  briefly  along  with  some 
suggestions  for  different  ways  you  can  use  each  part. 

Age- Appropriate  Activity  Lists 

Remember:  Schooling  should  help  every  student  be  an 
active,  participating,  contributing  member  of  his  or  her 
community  right  now,  not  just  sometime  in  the  distant 
future.  The  age -appropriate  activity  lists  represent  the  real- 
life  curriculum  the  official  curriculum  seeks  to  influence. 

We  have  organized  these  lists  into  three  to  four-year  age 
groupings  (e.g.,  ages  5-8,  ages  9-12,  13-15,  and  16+).  We 
developed  the  lists  by  interviewing  students,  parents  and 
teachers  about  what  children  and  youth  actually  do  in  their 
lives  outside  of  school.  But  do  remember  that  you  will  very 
likely  need  to  add  items  to  the  lists  so  that  they  are  refer- 
enced to  your  own  communities  and  activities. 

We  organized  the  lists  into  activities  of  Caring  for  Self, 
Friends  & Family,  Enjoying  Leisure  & Recreation,  and 
Contributing  to  Community.  Table  1 illustrates  the  range 
and  diversity  of  activities  included  on  the  lists  by  compar- 
ing three  areas  and  two  different  age  groupings.  All  the  lists 
are  included  in  Appendix  1 . 


Ages  5-8 


Table  1 

Categories  of  Activities  Included  in  the 
Age- Appropriate  Activity  Lists 

Ages  16  + 


^ Caring  for  Self,  Friend^ 
& Family 

Personal  Care 
Personal  Business 
Being  a Friend 

^ Family  Membership 


^ Ei\joying  Leisure  & ^ 
Recreation 

Media 

Exercise  & Fitness 
Events 

> Games/Crafts/Hobbies  , 


Contributing  to  Community 

After  School,  Weekend,  Vacation 
Work/  Mentor  categories: 

Alts  & Communication 

Business  management 

Health  services 

Human  Resources 

Industrial  & Engineering  Systems 

Natural  Resource  Systems 

Miscellaneous 

V / 


o 

ERIC 
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The  Activity  Based  Assessment  Inventory 
[ABA]  ( Figure  1) 

Sometimes  you  will  want  to  sit  down  with  a student,  or 
with  a student  and  his  family  and  friends,  to  complete  an 
in-depth  activity-based  assessment.  This  is  especially 
critical  for  those  few  students  for  whom  the  official 
curriculum  is  not  a useful  outline.  Sometimes  these  are 
students  who  have  severe  or  multiple  disabilities.  Some 
may  be  nearing  the  end  of  school  or  may  have  reached 
such  a level  of  finstration  with  school  that  a whole  new 
approach  is  called  for.  In  still  other  situations  it  may  only 
be  one  part  of  a student's  learning  that  is  so  challenging. 

We  designed  the  ABA  Inventory  to  help  you  structure  a 
conversation  with  a student  and  his  or  her  family  and 
friends.  Figure  1 depicts  one  of  the  pages  of  this  Inventory 
that  was  used  by  a teacher.  We’ve  included  a blank  form  in 
the  back  of  this  module  so  that  you  can  easily  copy  more 
for  yourself. 


Table  2 summarizes  four  steps  for  using  the  Inventory.  The 
key  to  this  kind  of  individual  interview  is  to  make  it  as 
much  like  a conversation  as  you  can.  Sit  alongside  or 
between  the  student  and  others  so  all  can  see  the  Interview 
Guide.  The  questions  you  want  to  ask  are  essentially  the 
same  for  each  activity  on  the  list: 


How  do  you  (does  s/he)  do  this? 

Is  this  something  you  want  to  change? 


These  questions  focus  on  helping  you  learn  about  the 
student’s  abilities,  interests,  and  priorities  for  learning  and 
change.  Note  all  interesting  or  potentially  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  spaces  on  the  form.  We  recommend  that  you  do 
not  omit  items  because  you  don't  think  the  student  could  do 
them  or  is  interested  in  them.  Sometimes  they  turn  out  to  be 
the  very  ones  the  family  is  most  interested  in! 

When  you  (or  another  teacher)  finish  updating  these  pages 
and  go  on  to  a new  activity -age  list,  remember  to  save  the 
ABA  Inventory  in  the  student’s  cumulative  file.  As  a record 
of  the  student’s  competence  and  growth,  it  will  be  valuable 
information  for  others  as  well  as  a useful  antidote  for  the 
more  deficit-oriented  information  typically  found  in  official 
files. 


Table  2: 

Using  the  ABA  Inventory 


1 


Select  the  activity  list  that  matches  your  student's  age. 


2 


Make  copies  of  the  activity  pages. 


2 Schedule  a time  (about  an  hour  and  a half  or  so)  to  meet  with  the  student, 
her  parents,  and  any  brothers,  sisters,  or  friends  that  the  student  and/or 
parents  think  might  have  some  useful  information  or  good  ideas. 


4 


Make  notes  on  the  guide  as  the  informal  interview/discussion  proceeds. 


Remember:  Keep  the  interview  positive.  You're  trying  to  learn  abut  the  student's  abilities, 
interests,  and  preferences  so  you  can  make  better  curricular  decisions. 
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04^  Figure  1:  Sample  from  the  ABA  Inventory 
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The  aba  Summary 
(Figure  2 ) 

Once  you  have  completed  the  interview,  save  some  time  in 
the  next  day  or  two  to  summarize  what  you  have  learned 
on  the  ABA  Summary  page.  Figure  2,  on  the  following 
page,  depicts  a filled  out  example,  and  we  have  also 
included  a blank  form  in  the  back.  Using  this  summary 
while  the  interview  is  still  fresh  for  you  will  save  you  time 
later  flipping  through  the  pages  of  the  inventory  as  you  try 
to  make  curricular  decisions.  The  Summary  can  also  be  a 
useful  way  to  share  the  interview  in  a succinct  and  acces- 
sible way  with  other  teachers  who  help  you  plan  curriculum 
and  teaching. 

Wait!  I Can’t  Spend  So  Much  Time  With 
Every  Student!! 

Of  course  you  can’t.  We  suggest  you  only  do  individual 
interview  discussions  with  the  one  or  two  or  several 


students  who  require  the  most  curriculum  tailoring.  For 
other  students  you  can  take  more  of  a whole  group  ap- 
proach to  activity-based  assessment  that  still  results  in 
individual  information.  There  are  several  ways  to  use 
activity -based  assessment  with  whole  groups.  Here  we’ll 
describe  three,  but  you  may  come  up  with  more. 

If  you  are  working  with  middle  or  high  school  students, 
you  can  give  the  lists  to  the  whole  class.  Tell  them  to 
identify  those  activities  they  most  like  to  do  with  a star  and 
those  they  think  they  would  like  to  learn  more  about  with  a 
check.  You  could  even  creatively  format  the  "lists"  into 
other  graphics  with  the  help  of  your  computer. 

Another  approach  is  to  use  the  lists  to  develop  a question- 
naire or  interview  where  students  tell  you  directly  about 
preferred  activities  instead  of  using  the  lists  as  a source. 
The  illustration  below  is  one  classroom  example  created 
by  two  teachers  (Atladottir  & Parra,  1994). 


All  About  Me 
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Figure  2:  Example  of  ABA  Summary  Page 
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You  can  also  send  the  appropriate  activity  list  home  with 
each  of  your  students  with  a cover  letter  suggesting  that 
the  parents  and  student  review  it  together.  Ask  them  to 
summarize  their  home  discussion  by  making  a list  for  you 
of  three  or  five  or  some  number  of  activities  that  they 
would  like  you  to  try  to  focus  on  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Here’s  an  example  letter  you  might  be  able  to  use  as 
a guide. 


Dear 


The  year  seems  off  to  its  usual  hectic  start!  1 will  be  trying  to 
keep  you  informed  of  important  events  and  activities  as  each 
week  and  month  passes,  but  this  letter  is  to  first  solicit  some 
important  information  from  you  and . 

I want  to  make  sure  that  the  curriculum  and  learning  activities 

we  do  this  year  are  really  useful  and  sensible  for . I am 

especially  interested  in  making  sure  that  whatever  [he/she]  learns 
is  really  interesting  and  seems  to  have  some  usefulness  in  [his/ 
her]  life  outside  of  school. 

Attached  you  will  find  a list  of  activities  that  children 

's  age  typically  do.  Please  sit  down  with 

and  talk  about  which  of  these  activities  [he/she]  does  well 
enough  and  which  [he/she]  and  you  might  want  to  get  better 
at. 

Of  course,  I can't  promise  that  I will  be  able  to  work  directly  on 
some  of  these  things,  but  knowing  about  the  interests  and 

preferences  of  you  and will  really  help  me  tailor 

assignments  and  activities  to  try  to  incorporate  these  interests. 

I have  scheduled  a meeting  on  October  12  at  7:00  PM.  that 
will  last  about  an  hour  and  a half.  I've  invited  all  the  parents 
of  my  students  to  report  back  to  me  about  these  activities. 
Please  try  to  select  3-5  that  are  of  special  importance  to  you 

and . Of  course,  you  can  also  write  me  a note  or 

call  me  at if  you  cannot  attend 

this  meeting  or  would  just  prefer  a more  individual  conversa- 
tion. I am  hoping  that  getting  all  the  parents  together  about 
these  activities  will  help  identify  ways  in  which  we  can  all 
work  together  to  make  this  year  an  especially  successful  and 
productive  one  for . 

Feel  free  to  call  or  write  me  if  you  have  questions  or  just  want  to 
talk  things  over. 

Regards, 


Pam  Reston 


Our  example  cover  letter  includes  an  invitation  to  parents 
to  attend  a follow  up  meeting.  We  know  teachers  who  have 
used  this  approach  quite  successfully.  Not  only  did  all  the 
families  attend,  but  the  discussion  resulted  in  ideas  and 
plans  for  the  teachers,  for  other  teachers  in  the  school  also 
working  with  the  class,  and  for  the  parents. 


Paul’s  uncle  didn’t  say  much  for  the  first  15  or  20  minutes  of 
the  meeting.  He  seemed  shy,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  group 
and  clasping  his  hands  in  his  lap  as  if  he  was  just  a little 
uncomfortable  being  back  in  a school. 

Sarah  mother  began  talking  about  her  desire  for  Sarah  to  do 
more  with  friends  after  school.  She  worried  about  her  at 
home  alone  Just  watching  TV  until  she  and  her  husband  got 
home  from  work.  She  wondered  questioningly  if  Mrs.  Stanton 
might  help  the  students  plan  some  after  school  activities  with 
each  other  once  in  awhile. 

Paul’s  uncle  seemed  to  gather  his  courage,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  said  he  was  worried  about  Paul  not  having  many  friends 
and  being  so  quiet  and  isolated.  Paul’s  mother  left  last  year 
and  his  uncle  brought  Paul  into  his  own  home,  but  seemed  not 
quite  sure  how  to  support  Paul’s  preadolescent  social  life. 

Sam’s  mother  spoke  up,  offering  to  make  sure  Paul  was  invited 
to  Sam ’s  upcoming  birthday  party  which  brought  similar  offers 
from  two  other  parents.  Jevon’s  dad  commented  that  Jevon 
often  mentioned  Paul  in  his  reports  about  the  school  day ’s 
events  and  seemed  to  like  him.  He  offered  to  encourage  Jevon 
to  invite  Paul  over  for  videos  and  popcorn  some  evening  soon. 


This  teacher  filled  out  ABA  summary  pages  on  the  7 
students  in  her  class  of  23  that  seemed  to  need  some  extra 
attention.  You  might  use  the  ABA  Individual  Summary 
form  to  make  notes  about  the  whole  class.  We  have 
included  a whole  class  summary  form  in  the  back  of  the 
module  that  allows  you  to  summarize  your  class  individu- 
ally on  page.  This  particular  teacher's  summary  pages 
helped  remind  her  of  the  parent  meeting  discussion  when 
she  began  planning  specific  curricular  goals  and  designing 
teaching  plans.  Another  strategy  might  be  to  have  brief 
individual  meetings  with  each  student  about  their  review  of 
the  activity  lists  with  their  parents.  You  could  then  use  the 
ABA  summary  to  capture  the  highlights  of  this  discussion. 
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The  Learning  History/Transition 
Information  Profile 
(Figure  3) 

Figuring  out  where  your  students  have  been 

Every  fall  in  American  schools,  many  teachers  get  a new 
group  of  students  and  most  students  get  a new  teacher. 
Some  schools  are  experimenting  with  “step-ups”  and 
mixed  age  groupings  that  allow  students  to  stay  with  the 
same  teacher  for  several  years.  (This  has  been  common 
practice  in  some  other  countries  where  teachers  “follow” 
their  students  for  several  years  through  elementary  and 
middle  school  especially.)  You  may  know  a little  bit  about 
some  of  your  new  students  just  from  seeing  them  around 
the  school,  or  in  come  cases,  hearing  their  previous 
teachers  talk  about  them  in  the  teacher’ s lounge  or  during 
meetings.  Too  often,  though,  you  really  don’t  know  very 
much  about  the  new  group  and  have  to  almost  “start  from 
scratch”  getting  to  know  each  student.  Sometimes  you  may 
get  through  a whole  year  and  still  feel  that  you  never  really 
got  to  know  a fair  number  of  your  students.  This  may 
bother  you  since  you  realize  that  if  you  get  to  know 
students  well  you  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  tailor  their 
learning  so  that  it  is  interesting  and  more  useful  in  their 
lives. 


While  the  ABA  will  greatly  assist  the  process  of  learning 
who  your  students  are,  it  does  not  provide  you  with  an 
educational  history  of  your  students.  What  have  past 
teachers  learned  about  Germaine’s  preferred  learning 
styles?  What  are  his  special  gifts  of  intelligence?  What 
supports  does  he  need  to  manage  school  and  learning  well? 
What  kinds  of  curricular  materials  and  approaches  have 
been  tried?  Which  worked  and  which  didn’t? 

Of  course,  for  some  of  your  students  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion is  less  critical,  or  becomes  transparent  to  you  within  a 
few  days.  For  a sizable  proportion  of  your  class,  however, 
you  could  well  “waste”  the  fall  covering  old  ground  in  lots 
of  different  ways.  We’ve  created  the  Learning  History/ 
Transition  Information  Profile  to  help  you  get  this 
information  sooner  rather  than  later.  Table  3 summarizes 
the  information  included  on  the  Learning  History/Transi- 
tion Profile,  while  Figure  3 illustrates  one  of  the  three 
pages. 


Table  3: 

Information  Included  on  the 
Learning  History/Transition  Information  Profile 


In  short,  this  student’s  abilities,  issues  and  needs.  . . 


from  the  perspective  of  teachers  and  family  . . . 


with  suggestions  for  finding  more  in-depth  information  . . . 


Health  and  Safety 

Communication 

Mobility 

Manipulation 

Vision/Hearing 

Personal  Care 

Equipment 


Reading 

Writing 

Schedule  Use/Time  Telling/ 

Calendar 

Numbers/Math 

Money 

Independent  Work 
Group  Work 
Homework 


Self  Management/Behavior 
Friends/Relationships 
Learning  Style  and  Preferences 
Activity  Level  Preferences 
Social  Image/Esteem 
Other  home  stuff 
Other  school  stuff 
Other  community  stuff 
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Figure  3:  Page  of  the  Learning  History/Transition  Information  Profile 
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Who  Fills  Out  the  Learning 
History/Transition  Profile? 

It  depends.  If  your  school  is  well -organized  as  collaborat- 
ing faculty,  you  could  have  a system  that  has  every 
sending  teacher  fill  out  the  Learning  History /T ransition 
Profile  for  students  that  you  and  they  think  might  be  a bit 
too  difficult  to  learn  about  quickly.  If  your  school  is  not 
organized  in  this  way,  you  can  ask  teachers  of  students  you 
expect  to  inherit  to  complete  the  Profile  with  the  child’s 
parents  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  You  can  also  use 
the  form  as  an  interview  guide  after  the  fact  to  gather 
information  from  both  the  previous  teacher  and  the 
student’s  parents.  Some  teachers  we  have  been  working 


with  are  finding  the  Learning  History  Profile  is  especially 
helpful  when  students’  move  to  the  next  grade  also 
involves  moving  to  a new  school.  A shorter,  condensed 
Overview  is  illustrated  below. 

We  encourage  you  to  not  skip  the  student’s  parents. 
Teachers  usually  only  have  a year  (or  at  most  3)  of 
familiarity  with  a student.  We  think  you’ll  find,  as  we 
have,  that  parents  will  most  often  be  the  best  at  anticipating 
how  their  child  will  react  to  your  classroom  environment. 
Their  information  might  be  crucial  to  the  peacefulness  and 
productivity  of  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  year  and  serve  as 
a basis  for  your  curricular  decisions  throughout  the  year. 
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IN  SUM 


Wfe  have  described  two  ways  of  gathering 
information  about  your  students.  These 
strategies  will  help  you  tailor  your  curricular 
decisions  for  each  student  in  your  class,  thereby 
enriching,  expanding,  enhancing  or  overlapping 
depending  upon  the  student’s  interests, 
abilities,  preferences,  and  priorities.  Taking 
students’  and  families’  perspectives  into 
account  is  a key  to  the  creation  of  really 
effective,  flexible  curriculum  and  genuinely 
reinvented  schools.  The  next  section  provides 
some  additional  ideas,  strategies,  and  tools  to 
help  you  use  this  information  about  your  students 
in  both  your  whole  class  and  individual  student 
planning . 
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Each  one 


The  direction  and  commitment  of  the  multiple 
efforts  of  reform  currently  at  work  in  schools  is  to 
reinvent  schools  as  places  of  learning  that  respond  to 
individual  student  differences  and  interests  within  the 
context  of  the  larger  classroom  and  school  community. 

For  many  teachers  this  really  isn’t  as  difficult  as  it  sounds. 
Good  teachers  are  good  at  least  in  part  because  of  their 
ability  to  attend  to  a single  child’s  uniqueness  while 
managing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  whole  class.  Good 
teachers  have  always  been  able  to  move  rapidly  between 
the  big  picture  and  the  single  child. 

You  probably  remember  the  couple  of  teachers  in  your 
own  learning  history  who  fielded  the  question  only  you 
really  wanted  to  ask,  let  you  change  the  assignment  so  you 
could  do  something  you  thought  was  really  special,  and 
generally  inspired  you  to  produce  your  best  efforts.  If  the 
memory  isn’t  too  old,  you  might  also  remember  that  this 
powerful  singling  out  was  accomplished  in  a way  that 
made  you  feel  “proud  special”  instead  of  “sorry  special.” 

As  special  education  gradually  funneled  more  and  more 
students  away  from  the  general  education  classroom,  some 
teachers  became  less  practiced  at  accommodating  some 
students,  while  they  remained  just  as  fluently  able  to  tailor 
their  teaching  and  planning  for  others.  “Human  diversity” 
acquired  narrow  definitional  limits,  at  least  within  the 
learning  community  of  the  general  education  classroom. 
“Sorry  special”  became  the  more  dominant  reaction  of 
children  to  our  efforts  to  help  them  learn  better  or  differ- 
ently in  places  besides  the  general  education  classroom. 

For  most  of  you  general  education  teachers,  reinventing 
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teaching  and  learning  means  discovering  anew  how  to 
stretch  your  planning  creativity  for  everyone  to  accommo- 
date successfully  more  and  more  different  kinds  of  “each 
ones." 

For  you  special  educators,  the  stretching  is  of  a different 
kind.  You  need  to  think  first  about  the  whole  class  and  how 
its  learning  activities  can  provide  rich  opportunities  for  the 
student  you  used  to  teach  alone,  rather  than  thinking  of  the 
individual  child  and  how  he  or  she  might,  or  might  not,  “fit 
in”  to  the  activities  of  the  larger  group.  In  this  section  we 
offer  three  planning  tools  that  will  help  you  both  stretch. 
But  first,  a couple  more  words  about  why  collaborative 
curriculum  planning  seems  so  difficult. 

Competing  Approaches  to  Planning: 

Why  teachers  struggle  with  each  other 

Of  course  we  realize  that  planning  for  any  teacher  is  really 
just  an  effort  to  gain  some  amount  of  comfort  with  the 
chaos.  Plans,  especially  for  general  educators,  impose 
some  order  and  direction,  but  are  rarely  expected  to  unfold 
as  anticipated.  Teaching  plans  are  meant  to  be  changed; 
the  plan  just  gives  you  enough  structure  to  change  things 
for  the  better  more  often  than  for  the  worse.  Special 
educators  sometimes  forget  this  essential  unpredictability 
of  teaching  and  become  constrained  rather  than  aided  by 
their  plans.  This  is  one  planning  difference  that  can  make  it 
challenging  for  general  and  special  education  teachers  to 
begin  working  together,  but  there  are  others. 

Within  special  education  we  have  relied,  at  least  since 
1978,  upon  creating  detailed  annual  plans  for  each  child’s 
curriculum  and  teaching.  While  these  individual  education 
plans  (lEPs)  meet  many  of  the  accountability  requirements 
of  both  federal  and  state  regulations,  they  often  do  not 
serve  teachers  as  well.  Special  educators  find  themselves 
spending  hours  stretching  into  days  creating  lEPs  that  are 
then  filed  away  until  the  annual  process  gears  up  again  9- 
10  months  later.  General  educators  approach  the  lEP 
document  with  consternation  and  suspicion.  “Do  I really 
have  to  do  this?”  “How  do  I do  this  and  teach  the  rest  of 
the  class?”  “I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  teach  in 
March  exactly  and  can’t  really  say  what  this  student  might 
be  able  to  learn.” 

General  educators  tend  to  plan  for  longer  periods  of  time  in 
broader  strokes,  leaving  the  detailed  lesson  planning  to 
right  before,  and  even  during,  their  teaching.  General 
educators  also  tend  to  start  their  planning  from  the 
broader  view  of  the  whole  class  rather  than  any  one  child’s 
learning  perspective.  It’s  as  if  special  educators  plan  from 
the  bottom  up  (the  student  to  the  class)  while  general 
educators  plan  from  the  top  down  (the  class  to  the 
student). 


How  CAN  WE  POSSIBLY  GET  TOGETHER  ABOUT 
PLANNING  THEN? 

If  students  with  disabilities,  who  now  must  have  detailed 
and  annual  lEPs,  are  going  to  become  fully  included  as 
learning  members  of  the  general  education  classroom, 
some  changes  in  the  process  for  generating  the  lEP  will 
need  to  occur.  We  suggest  an  approach  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  planning  strengths  of  both  general  and  special 
educators.  The  resultant  process  generates  curriculum 
goals  annually  (just  as  now  required  by  the  lEP  regula- 
tions), but  leaves  the  articulation  of  specific  teaching 
objectives  until  much  closer  to  the  teaching  event.  There 
are  several  advantages  to  this  seemingly  small  change. 

Teaching  objectives  can  be  more  responsive  to 

STUDENT  LEARNING.  One  problem  many  teachers  find 
with  writing  annual  objectives  is  that  the  lEP  is  not  very 
responsive  to  changes  in  students’  learning.  Our  lEPs  are 
only  our  “best  guess”  about  what  and  how  much  a student 
might  learn.  When  our  best  guess  is  even  a little  off  the 
mark,  it  becomes  less  useful  as  a guide  to  teaching.  The 
most  effective,  flexible,  and  efficient  teachers  constantly 
revise  teaching  objectives  in  response  to  students’  work 
and  learning.  Thus  teaching  objectives  written  close  to  the 
teaching  event  are  most  likely  to  really  reflect  exactly  what 
is  transpiring  with  the  student’s  learning. 

Teaching  objectives  can  better  reflect  the 

CURRICULUM.  Since  general  education  teachers  usually 
make  their  curricular  decisions  only  the  week,  day  or  even 
hours  before  actually  teaching,  annual  teaching  objectives 
must  always  be  written  in  very  general  terms.  Yet  it  can  be 
difficult  for  teachers  to  see  how  these  generally  worded 
objectives  apply  in  the  specific  teaching  situations  they  are 
designing,  resulting  in  students  being  left  out  or  teachers 
asking  some  other  adult  to  figure  out  what  the  student 
should  be  doing.  If  teaching  objectives  are  written  close  to 
the  teaching  event,  the  student’s  learning  can  be  framed  in 
terms  of  the  teaching  content  and  event,  making  it  clearer 
for  everyone  how  the  students  will  participate  and  what 
they  will  be  expected  to  accomplish.  In  this  section  we 
offer  3 planning  tools  that  will  help  you  move  from  broad- 
based  curriculum  planning  for  longer  spans  of  time  (like  ‘ 
several  weeks  or  a whole  term)  to  specific  lesson  design 
for  a single  or  small  number  of  days.  WeVe  also  included  a 
special  section  on  group  teaching  that  we  think  will  give 
you  some  ideas  for  managing  student  diversity  with  mixed 
as  well  as  same-ability  groups  of  learners. 

The  IEP  becomes  a working  document.  Both  of 
these  advantages  result  in  the  IEP  becoming  something 
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teachers  use  all  the  time  to  help  them  make  and  record 
their  curricular  decisions.  The  lEP-in-a-drawer  becomes 
the  EEP-in-the-hand,  constantly  reminding  all  the  teachers 
involved  in  the  class  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  for 
those  students  whose  successful  learning  requires  a bit 
more  careful  tailoring  and  personalizing. 

Long  Range  Curriculum  Planning; 
Sketching  the  big  picture  with  broad  strokes  for 

EVERYONE 

This  first  tool  is  designed  to  be  used  by  groups  of  teachers 
doing  longer  term  planning  about  how  they  will  be 
achieving  curricular  aims  over  the  next  weeks  or  even 
months.  Instead  of  just  “following  the  book,”  more  and 
more  teachers  are  getting  together  to  engage  in  just  this 
kind  of  creative  and  collaborative  curricular  planning.  First 
they  identify  broad  curricular  themes  that  might  be  either 
conceptual  (e.g.,  conflict,  culture,  growth)  or  substantive 
(e.g.,  relationships,  animals).  These  themes  provide 
coherence  and  constancy  as  students  move  from  one 
learning  activity  to  the  next.  Themes  also  serve  to  invigo- 
rate skill-based  learning  like  reading,  math,  and  writing 
with  meaning  and  interest  for  students.  This  tool  draws  on 
“webbing"  to  elaborate  the  theme  into  a wide  variety  of 
possible  topics  that  can  be  clustered  into  learning  activities. 
Webbing  is  a brainstorming  technique  familiar  to  many 
general  educators,  but  rarely  familiar  to  special  educators. 
Some  general  education  teachers  use  webbing  with  their 
students  to  involve  them  in  the  design  of  the  curriculum 
and  resultant  learning  activities. 

Figure  4 illustrates  the  web  that  the  teachers  of  the  Grade  6 
team  devised.  Notice  how  the  broad  theme  of  "measure- 
ment" naturally  generated  a variety  of  topics  and  activities 
that  might  take  anywhere  from  an  hour  to  several  days  or 
even  a couple  of  weeks  to  teach. 

These  teachers  have  also  thought  through  how  the  webbed 
topics  might  translate  into  a series  of  learning  activities 
using  another  piece  of  planning  paper  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 
Long  Range  Curriculum  planning  begins  to  translate  topics 
from  the  web  into  specific  activities  and  relate  them  to 
various  academic  content,  skills,  and  other  more  specific 
dimensions  of  curricular  and  teaching  design.  Sometimes 
academic  content  will,  for  example,  be  infused  into  one  of 
the  integrated  curriculum  activities.  For  example,  the  math 
review  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  focus  on  the 
measurement  unit  with  learning  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  metric  system  and  challenges  related  to  woodworking, 
cooking,  construction  and  conversions.  In  other  situations 
the  teachers  will  organize  some  focused  teaching  of  these 
academics,  sometimes  with  same-ability  and  sometimes 
with  mixed-ability  groups  of  students. 
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This  “big  picture,  broad  stroke”  planning  also  helps  the 
group  identify  and  share  responsibility  for  organizing  their 
resources.  Notice  that  Bob  will  take  the  lead  in  the  wood 
working  projects  and  will  likely  be  the  one  to  plan  the 
language  arts  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  Carol  will  take 
responsibility  for  social  studies  and  Home  Ec.  both  in 
terms  of  her  involvement  with  all  the  students  in  the  three 
teachers’  classrooms  and  the  collection  and  management 
of  all  the  special  materials.  Barb,  who  feels  more  comfort- 
able in  the  sciences,  will  lead  the  math  and  health  curricula 
development. 

Finally,  notice  how  this  broad  stroke  planning  has  helped 
the  teachers  identify  that  several  clusters  of  students  will 
need  some  additional  thought  or  special  attention.  It  is  not 
necessarily  clear  to  the  reader  exactly  why  these  teachers 
have  singled  out  these  students,  but  it  does  seem  clear  that 
they  intend  to  spend  more  time  organizing  their  thinking 
about  how  these  activities  will  need  to  be  tailored  to  be 
successful  for  them. 

How  DOES  THIS  ANNUAL  PLANNING  WORK  FOR 
STUDENTS  WITH  lEPS? 

It  depends  on  how  services  for  students  officially  desig- 
nated as  eligible  for  special  education  are  organized. 
Remember  we  are  in  a time  of  transition.  Only  relatively 
few  places  have  succeeded  in  absorbing  previously 
separate  special  education  in  ways  that  preserve  all  the 
functions,  but  without  any  of  the  labels.  Where  this  has 
happened  all  students  are  assigned  to  general  education 
classrooms  that  are  supported  by  groups  of  teachers.  Each 
teacher  has  different  teaching  strengths  and  preparation.  At 
least  one  has  a history  of  interest  and  preparation  in 
tailoring  curriculum  for  more  challenging  learners  and 
providing  the  additional  supports  they  might  require.  In 
such  reinvented,  inclusive  situations,  these  two  curriculum 
planning  forms  help  identify  students  that  might  need  more 
systematic  discussion,  detailed  planning,  and  support. 

You  may  find  yourself  in  a different  situation  during  this 
period  of  transition.  In  many  other  schools  “special” 
students  are  still  “served”  by  a separate  system.  Some 
might  be  assigned  only  part  time  to  general  education 
classrooms  and  spend  part  time  in  other  special-only  places 
(like  resource  rooms,  or  self-contained  classrooms).  Others 
might  be  assigned  full  time  to  general  education  class- 
rooms, but  bring  the  special-only  aspects  along  with  them 
to  the  classroom  in  the  form  of  another  adult  who  takes 
primary  responsibility  for  their  learning.  All  these  are 
examples  of  integration.  While  integration  is  a “step-on- 
the-way”  to  truly  reinvented,  inclusive  schools,  it  still 
maintains  much  of  the  separateness  that  can  lead  to  more 
feelings  of  “sorry  special”  than  “proud  special”  in 
students. 
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Long  Range  Curriculum  Planning 

Team  Members:  Date:  


Class  Snapshot:  Student  interests  and  preferences?  Cultural  affiliations? 
Student  learning  styles?  Student  abilities? 
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MArdm/n^ 

- m0aauf0m0n/'  uni/f 

- m0aauf0m0n/'  0/ff/ip. 


■ ■ — ; V-'-  : 

miii 


-d/da/y  /aa/a 

ld*/duAdfAl^rf 

- daa/a-  dama  ///ray 

- dfi/0  ax  ma/a  dadea ' 


<^ra/ 


0ad 


<^ra/ 


dd  arJarf  in  aar^  /ar 

^ ^mo/y 


0ar^  w/ff  /n 

id 0a  majl/a 

^/)i^0aaa/ 

0aya  0t 

d^Ma  omJ /‘a/ f 
a^ai/  0/^Of 


- A 4^  ^ n 
/na/‘ru^/’0na  /‘a ^ra^/4/a 
/"^r  rado/jfi^ 

' 4.  iV//f 
j:^/a4>aa  far 
aatir/r0ff. 

- r:  m/f  ^ra  rafaa  aa 
aan^.  4 aa/‘im 


/a  ooMa  k/a  /^ 
o/adaraoitf  a0a/Va 
/no/'raafyatia far  /i^a 


-A.  aaa 
raf^fa/ar 


- ^/ya  a/udian/’a  rafaa  ar 
/‘oada  /i^a/r 

kJyi 


/n^raa/^/ayi  aarJa  far 


/no/'rao/^ian  aarJa  far 


Modu  les\I  ESVLon  gpln 


Figure  5:  Example  of  the  Long  Range  Planning  form 
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CPL  Module 


If  your  situation  is  better  characterized  as  integration,  the 
Long  Range  Planning  form  will  help  special  education 
people  gather  information  about  what  might  be  happening 
in  the  general  education  settings  you  are  trying  to  make 
more  inclusive.  General  education  teachers  might  use  the 
form  and  give  it  to  the  specialist  team  before  any  kind  of 
lEP  meeting  is  ever  held.  The  information  sketched  on  the 
Long  Range  Curriculum  Planning  form  might  help  the  EEP 
participants  construct  annual  goals  that  better  reflect  the 
general  education  curriculum. 

DailyAVeekly  Curriculum  Planning: 
Filling  in  the  details  and  tracing  the 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SOME 

We  have  designed  the  Brainstorm  Teaching  Plans  for 
Mixed  Ability  Groups  (figure  6)  to  assist  your  more 
detailed  and  ongoing  planning.  The  “form”  is  also  pre- 
sented as  a set  of  cards  that  teachers  can  use  to  plan  the 
details  of  the  curriculum  units  sketched  out  during  the 
annual  curriculum  planning  discussions.  Like  all  the  pieces 
of  paper  we  offer  you,  this  one  encourages  “thinking 
through”  rather  than  “filling  out,”  though  many  teachers 
use  the  forms  to  make  notes  that  will  later  help  them 
recapture  their  decisions.  Both  paper  and  card  versions  of 
these  key  planning  tools  are  in  the  pocket  at  the  back  of  the 
module. 


We  mention  the  Brainstorming  Teaching  Plans  form  in 
this  discussion  of  curriculum  planning  because  planning 
for  curriculum  and  teaching  are  intertwined.  Curriculum 
decisions  are  teaching  decisions  and  your  ongoing 
teaching  decisions  constitute  the  real  curriculum -in-use. 
Curriculum  and  teaching  are  inseparable  in  practice.  The 
Brainstorm  Teaching  Plans  form  encourages  groups  of 
teachers  to  think  broadly  and  expansively  about  all  the 
options  they  have  for  making  the  learning  experience  as 
exciting  and  responsive  as  possible  to  all  their  students. 

For  any  one  of  the  integrated  curriculum  activities  or 
academic  focus  activities  you  thought  up  during  your 
broad  stroke  annual  planning,  you  have  all  kinds  of 
choices.  Lists  on  the  back  of  the  Web  form  may  spur  your 
inventiveness. 

The  Brainstorm  Teaching  Plans  first  prompts  you  to  make 
your  curriculum/teaching  decisions  within  each  of  these 
dimensions  and  then  think  about  the  implications  of 
whatever  decisions  you  make  for  your  own  task  list  as  well 
as  the  learning  of  your  students.  Like  the  Long  Range 
Curriculum  Planning  form,  this  form  helps  you  identify, 
now  in  a more  precise  way,  those  students  who  will  require 
more  systematic  and  focused  decisions  if  their  learning 
experiences  are  to  be  well-enough  tailored  for  them  to 
really  achieve  the  kind  of  active,  meaningful  participation 
in  community  life  that  you  seek  and  value. 


What  environmental  conditions  need  to  be  considered? 

time  of  day  room  temperature  and  lighting 

length  of  lesson  activity  environmental  noises  and  other  distractions 

sequence  with  other  daily  lessons/activities/events 
What  applies  in  this  case? 

Implications  for  groups  of  students  anchor  inr£vidual  students? 


How  will  this  lesson  accommodate  student 
learning  differences? 

Cognitively:  Affectively: 

memory  persistence 

problem-solving  peer  col  laboration 

organization  dealing  with  errors 

speed  responsibility 

logical-mathematical  leadership 

linguistic  activity 

musical/aesthetic  thinking 

spatial  relations  emotion 

bodily-kinesthetic 
inter  and  intra  personal 

What  applies  in  this  case? 

Implications  for  groups  of  students  and/or  individual 
students? 


r In  Sum: 


Have  / considered: 

Lesson  materials 
Lesson  design/format 
Location(s) 

Activity/Lesson  plan 
Student  expectations 
Environmental  conditions 

Personalizing/tailoring  for  individuals/groups? 


Sample  planning  card 
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Curriculum  Area/Aim/Theme/Unit/Lesson:  ^^furemertt 

Potentially  Related  Real  Life 
Activities 

Caring  For  Self,  Friends  & Families 
Vevelsp  if  plan  aMvitie^ 

Potentially  Related  Real  Life 
Activities 

Enjoying  Leisure  & Recreation: 
Moneli'ro^i' 

Potentially  Related  Real  Life 
Activities 

CommunityjJobs&  Chores: 
Cyeek-bake 

Repair  or  make  Ji^renf  Hing4 

J 

In  Sum 


Special  considerations:  (e.g.:  Ieps.Tag, 
Esl  issues,  students  who  leave  early, 
other/needed  supports  & resources) 


Student  Expectations: 

tnea4uretnenf  (en^h, 

' h meo4\jire^em 
" h Qppf9pf\ave  wnir^ 

' h estimate 

Lesson  Design/Format: 

' I«4rru^rjffn4  ^orcU 
' Cooperative 

- iviJivlJual  i^ork 
Locations: 

'f^^e  Cla44room 

- Uihrary 

- ^C'kooi  l^it^l^n 


ulooJmrk  4kop 
- ^ 

Activity/Lesson  plan  flow: 
f^ake^ 

' a gingerbread  kou^e 
' paper  kou4e 
' wMbox  kou4e 
' wrife  a ^torv 
- mite  about  m^^urement  tke 
^044  nemletter 


Jij^^rent  tkng^ 

,.ea^ur^eip  univ4 
" a^^Op/  C'On^truC't  mini  ®(ywpi^ 

" 4fMciy  tbe  /»i4ffffy  flij  koM  measurements 


- measure 
' S'kan^  measurement 


mre  c^reckeo 


Lesson  Materials: 

' Vaperdue-sassorS’oarJiboarJi  ' f^j^ipment  to  use  Lor  measuring  susk 
' flour,  ets'.  sups,  spoons,  rulers,  measuring  tape 

' ^ooks  ^rom  tke  library  " Instructions  on  cards 

Environmental  Conditions: 

' 'knotker  classroom-  space  to  spreaJ  out 
' trets  kot-  4fwUy  u/itk  all  tke  students 

Extra/Outside  resources: 

- f ilm  On  Olympics 
' Community  people  as  speaker 
CfngineerM'arJu/are  store.. 0 


Otker  (goals' 
" f^eadina 


-ir^trucfions 
- stories 
' miting 

' i^rnina  ^ , addine  and  multiplying  U/itk 
' Ofsing^  reading  0^^  a ruler 


" 'faking  care  o^  belongings 
' ^tart  time 


interact  mtk  otkers 
l^orking  uiitk  otkers 


Vi^^rent  students  wi((  kave  dd^rent 
goals  depending  on  tkeir  needs 


Croals  Mill  be^ 

- f^UCkTiOh/ku 

' ^ooAu 


Schools\Modules\CPL\Teachpln 


Figure  6:  Example  of  Brainstorm  Teaching  Plans  for  Mixed- Ability  Groups 
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Again,  How  Does  This  Work  for  Students 
WITH  lEPs? 

As  with  the  Long  Range  Curriculum  Planning  form,  it 
depends  on  your  situation  with  regard  to  integration  of 
special  education  versus  a reinvented  school  that  has  fully 
incorporated  those  students  and  teachers  who  previously 
populated  the  separate  system.  If  your  current  experiences 
are  better  described  as  integration,  then  you  might  be  either 
a “general”  or  “special”  educator  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  use  this  part  of  the  planning  process. 

If  you  are  a general  educator,  the  Brainstorm  Teaching 
Plans  can  help  you  and  your  colleagues  be  more  expansive 
and  creative  as  you  plan  your  teaching.  This  very  effort 
will  likely  help  you  create  the  kinds  of  flexible,  responsive 
learning  experiences  that  are  naturally  incorporative  of 
student  diversity.  If  you  have  special  educators  trying  to 
“help”  you  integrate  students  who  have  been  labeled 
“disabled,”  you  might  use  a summary  of  these  brainstorm- 
ing decisions  to  keep  them  informed  about  your  teaching 
and  curricular  decisions.  Figure  6 illustrates  the  summary 
of  a brainstorming  session  between  a group  of  teachers 
who  will  be  teaching  a measurement  unit.  It  is  clear  from 
the  summary  that  this  planning  session  worked  out  some, 
but  probably  not  all,  of  the  activity  and  teaching  objectives 
details.  These  teachers  will  likely  do  more  of  this  kind  of 
detailed  brainstorming,  planning,  readjusting,  and  replan- 
ning as  they  proceed  with  the  unit.  Nevertheless,  the 
teachers  have  developed  a teaching  plan  that  includes  some 
general  strategies  for  all  students  including  those  with 
diverse  needs. 

If  you  are  a special  educator,  you  might  use  the  Brainstorm 
Teaching  Plans  form  as  an  interview  guide  to  find  out 
what  is  happening  in  the  classrooms  you  seek  to  integrate 
your  students  into.  In  this  way,  you  not  only  collect 
information  that  might  help  you  more  successfully 
integrate  your  students,  you  also  let  the  teacher  know  that 
you  are  trying  to  learn  about  his/her  teaching  decisions  so 
that  you  can  collaborate  with  them.  Too  often  general 
education  teachers  on  the  receiving  end  of  integration  get 
the  message  that  the  special  educators  want  to  change  them 
to  look  more  “special”  so  the  labeled  student  will  “fit  in.” 
By  beginning  with  the  teachers’  planning  decisions,  you 
may  encourage  a more  collaborative  working  relationship. 
Over  time,  the  general  education  teacher  may  adopt  the 
Brainstorm  Teaching  Plans  form  and  begin  using  it  more 
routinely  as  a thinking  guide. 

Finally,  we've  provided  a Lesson  Plan  (Figure  7)  to  finalize 
the  details  of  your  teaching  design.  This  tool  encourages 
the  most  detailed  planning,  including  "visualizing  " just 
how  the  lesson  will  flow  from  your  first  effort  to  "hook" 


the  group  into  the  topic,  through  the  work  of  the  lesson  to 
your  effort  to  close  and  transition  to  the  next  lesson  or 
activity.  Notice  in  our  example  that  individual  student 
expectations  are  noted  to  the  side  of  the  lesson  plan.  This 
could  easily  be  shared  between  classroom  teacher  and 
support  staff  for  additional  reminders  and  suggestions. 


IN  SUM 

We  have  described  four  kinds  of  planning  and 
offered  you  a heuristic  device  for  assisting  each. 
WebbinggeXs  the  process  started  with  really 
divergent  brainstorming,  while  the  Long  Range 
Planningiorm  adds  detail  by  sketching  the  big 
curricular  picture  with  broad  strokes  for  everyone 
in  the  class.  The  Brainstorm  Teaching PIans\\e\p% 
you  fill  in  the  details  closer  to  the  teaching  event 
in  a way  that  highlights  the  implications  of  your 
curricular  and  teaching  decisions  for  those 
students  who  might  require  more  focused 
attention.  Some  students  will  require  some 
additional  decisions  that  will  further  enrich, 
expand,  overlap,  and  embed  teaching  objectives 
and  activities  in  ways  that  are  maximally  respon- 
sive and  effective  for  their  learning.  The  Lesson 
Plan  prompts  you  to  make  these  individual  student 
decisions  as  you  plan  for  the  whole  class. 
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Lesson  Plan 


Theme:  KAeQSVAremwts 


Date:  Seyt.  30. 199'? 


Unit/ Lesson: 


NAatVtematics'. 

' clhan0in0  measurement  units 
' NAake  a yayerkouse 


Process/Skills: 


Learn  to: 

- CLangt  measurtmmis 
' Us6  eo^uipinnmt 

' Understand  \mportnace  acuracy 
' Work  coHaWati\/di| 


What  will  we  do? 

^ 

Special  considerations  (e.g.: 

lEPs,  TAG,  ESL  issues, 
students  who  leave  early, 
other/needed  resources) 

Activity:  NAakin0  a House 

Use  a pattern.  Students  need  to  measure  a pattern,  kut  ckan0e 
tke  measurement  unit  ^om  lOmm  = 10  cm  umen  tkey  start 

K:  \kaW  practice  kis  + 
from  O'lO.  He’ll  learn  to 
use  a ruler  to  measure 
lenytk.  ?.emind  kim  to 
beyin  u/itk  0.  HHI 
practice  kis  social  skills. 

Tke  students  u/ill  kave 
roles  so  tkey  can  practice 
tke  social  skills  tkey  need  to 
UA)rk  on. 

u/orkin0  on  tke  kouse  to  en\ar0e  it.. 

Introduction  ("Hook”,  stated  purpose) 

Don’t  need  a’Hoolfi  h\s  ftime.\  V)e\le\/e  tlae  iproject  \s  It  in  itself! 

' Explain  ilne  project.  gi\/e  instructions  on  cards  lout  Inave  tlnem^gure  out  tlnennselves 
W)u/  ilneu  u/ant  to  u/ork  on  tWs. 

' \^emind  mm\  of  tke  rules  uAten  uuorking  in  groups. 

Development  ( Activity,  guided  practice,  modeling, 

student  practice,  reteach); 

' Students  read  tke  instructions. 

NAWEWM-HKNDLEP.: 

'Tkey’W  kaue  di^ent  roles  tkat  1 kaue  0iuen  to  tkem. 

'T  key’ll  divide  tke  u/orkloetu/een  tke  0roup  memloers  and 

S.  K u/iii  laiu  cart  iLtlr 
groups  stuff 

eack  one  iaaII  loe  responsilole  for  one  side  or  tke  roof. 

TKSK.-NA/KSTEP.: 

'Tkey  can  decorate  tke  kouse  if  tkey  wAsk. 

\<v  Xc  L w/\ll  get  everyone  started 
Keep  tKe  group  on  task  so  tkeyll 

f ntsK  in  time. 

Closure  (Tie  it  together,  homework,  draw  a picture. 

ENCOUW^GER: 

journal  entry): 

A \ w/ill  encourage  others  ua)tK 

^ paperkouse  is  ready;  all  tke  yroups  u/ill  kaue  a skou/  tell. 

on  their  interpersonal  skills. 

Evaluate  tke  yroupwA)rk 

CLARIFIE?.: 

Y^%,V\  u/ill  make  sure  everyone 
understands. 

Time  and  Material 

i<v  is  UA)tking  on  her  patience 
tou/ord  others  is  shy  and 

needs  to  take  the  iniative. 

Tkis  unll  take  aloout  2 kours. 

Instruction  cards  evaluation  skeets. 
kulers ' scissors  - paste  - cardboard 

This  project  should  give  students 
opportunities  to  illustrate  ^loe 

accurate. 

Sch  ools\Mod  ubs  VCP  LVess  onp 


Figure  7:  Example  of  the  Lesson  Plan 
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Achieving 
Balance  with 
Mixed-Ability 
Learning 
Groups 


Why  Student  Diversity  Challenges 
Teaching 

Traditionally  teachers  organized  their  students  for  learning 
based  on  the  assumption  of  homogeneity:  students  who 
share  the  same  or  very  similar  learning  characteristics  or 
abilities  learn  best  when  grouped  together.  Most  teachers 
learned  to  organize  their  teaching  according  to  this  kind  of 
ability  grouping.  Such  a strategy  permitted  teachers  to 
tailor  instruction  to  student  ability  while  avoiding  the 
demands  of  fully  individualized,  or  even  individually 
adapted,  teaching.  Ability  grouping  still  may  be  a reason- 
able choice  on  some  learning  occasions. 

More  and  more  though,  teachers  are  finding  that  their 
students  are  simply  too  different  for  this  traditional 
grouping  and  teaching  strategy.  Dramatic  variations  in 
ability,  learning  rates,  and  learning  styles  among  today’s 
students  force  teachers  to  rethink  their  teaching. 

In  the  end,  homogeneous  grouping  can  end  up  actually 
enforcing  and  reinforcing  segregation  and  exclusion  of 
students  that  don’t  seem  to  readily  fit  in  for  one  reason  or 
another.  In  today’s  classrooms  there  seem  to  be  more  and 
more  of  these  “hard  to  fit”  students.  When  homogeneous 
group  teaching  is  the  only  strategy  used,  a few  students 
will  excel,  more  naive  learners  might  fall  behind,  and  those 
with  more  significant  disabilities  might  well  end  up  barred 
from  meaningful  learning. 
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Well,  Then  How  Can  I Avoid  the  Pitfalls 
OF  Homogeneous  Group  Teaching? 

First,  realize  that  sometimes  your  teaching  agenda,  and 
students’  learning  agendas,  will  best  be  met  by  grouping 
similar  learners.  Teaching  rarely  is  as  simple  as  “either/or.” 
Here  we  will  provide  you  with  some  guidelines  and 
examples  for  teaching  mixed  ability  groups  and  encourage 
you  to  always  group  students  both  homogeneously  and 
heterogeneously. 

How  DO  I Teach  These 
Mixed  Ability  Groups? 

Teaching  mixed  ability  groups  requires  that  you  take  a 
little  more  time  to  thoughtfully  organize  and  plan  for  the 
groups’  activities,  at  least  at  first.  Let's  start  with  three 
examples: 

Todays  grade  6 science  experiment  Involves 
IdentHylng  bases  and  acids  using  litmus  paper.  Each 
learning  group  has  a list  of  10  llc^uids  to  Identify  but  has 
only  2 llc^ulds  to  work  with  initial^.  Identifying  all  10 
means  that  all  the  groups  must  share  their  Information. 

5tudents  are  grouped  Into  teams  of  three  and 
assigned  to  Individual  work  stations.  Each  of  the 
students  in  the  group  has  a role.  In  one  group  Charlie  is 
the  scribe,  Rachel  dips  the  litmus  paper  into  the  lic^uids 
and  Jose,  who  has  significant  disabilities,  fills  the 
pre-measured  beakers  with  the  llq^uids.  He  also  matches 
the  litmus  paper  to  examples  on  a science  chart  and 
Rachel  records  the  result.  Jose  then  travels  from  group 
to  group  in  his  motorized  wheelchair  to  get  the  names  of 
the  other  3 llc^ulds  for  Charlie  and  Rachel.  Once  a0 10  ans 
named,  the  three  share  dean -up  responsibilities. 


Mr.  Hansen's  5th  grade  class  is  responsible  for  the 
school-wide  recycling  of  paper.  Each  week  a team  Is 
selected  (on  a rotalAnq  basis)  to  visit  the  classrooms, 
empl^  each  recycling  box  into  a large  cart,  sorting  the 
contents  of  the  collection  and  depositing  them  Into  the 
schools  large  recycling  containers  for  a monthly  pick-up. 
David  Is  responsible  for  scheduling  tasks  within  the 
group.  He  designates  Karen  as  Randy’s  partner.  Randy  Is 
working  on  sequenced  Independent  tasks.  Karen  makes 
an  agenda  for  them  to  follow.  Anita,  who  is  working  on  her 
English  skills,  is  appointed  to  manage  the  equipment, 
while  5en  will  Join  the  sorting. 


Students  In  Mrs.  Smith’s  mixed-age  second-third 
classroom  are  studying  different  habitats.  Their  group 
projects  involve  constructing  a diorama  of  the 
habitat.  The  26  students  are  arranged  at  tables  in 
cooperative  groups  of  5 or  6.  At  one  table,  Clark  (who 
is  working  on  grasp-hold-release)  picks  up  a container 
of  clay  and  passes  it  to  Shawn  who  opens  it,  removing 
the  contents  which  he  divides  Into  5 portions.  Teresa 
opens  a resource  book  which  she  has  Just  found  In  the 
library.  5he  begins  to  read  to  the  group,  showing 
pictures  of  the  different  animals  In  a jungle  habitat. 

Anne  uses  her  augmentative  communication  device  to 
choose  "monkey"  as  the  animal  she  will  be  working  on. 

Each  of  these  examples  involves  different  kinds  of  students 
doing  different  things.  Yet  successful  learning  in  each  case 
depends  upon  a common  set  of  strategies.  We  have 
organized  these  common  strategies  into  a set  of  “essential 
rules”  and  “helpful  hints”  described  in  this  section. 


First,  Organize!! 

Remember,  diversity  is  a strength  not  a problem,  if  you 
just  see  it  as  an  opportunity  for  creative  teaching  and 
learning.  Every  student  has  something  to  offer  and  gain. 

The  key  to  this  teaching  and  learning  begins  with 
thoughtful  selection  of  members  for  each  group.  Letting 
students  choose  their  group  mates  is  sometimes  a good 
idea  but  it  does  not  guarantee  heterogeneity.  Teacher- 
selected  groups,  at  least  most  of  the  time,  will  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  and  appreciate  students 
different  from  themselves.  In  an  article  about  cooperative 
learning,  Johnson,  Johnson  and  Holubec  (1984)  suggest  a 
good  compromise  between  having  students  organize  their 
own  cooperative  learning  groups  and  teachers  doing  all  the 
choosing.  Each  student  identifies  classmates  they  would 
most  like  to  work  with  so  teachers  can  organize  groups  with 
these  preferences  in  mind.  Still,  organizing  groups  is 
complicated  because  there  are  so  many  potential  differ- 
ences to  consider.  Our  first  essential  rule  and  its  accompa- 
nying hints  simplifies  this  issue: 

RULE  #1 : Maximize  variation  across  student 

CHARACTERISTICS  ALONG  THREE  GENERAL 

dimensions: 

1 . Behavioral  Abilities 

2.  Communication  Abilities 

3.  Performance  Abilities. 
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The  most  critical  idea  here  is  balance  — group  students 
who  are  different  from  each  other,  then  balance  their 
differences.  Consider  differences  like  gender,  age,  cultural 
background,  learning  status,  individual  learning  prefer- 
ences and  personalities  as  well  as  physical  and  intellectual 
abilities.  Try  to  balance  student  abilities  to  communicate 
about  the  learning  task  and  context,  to  do  whatever  the 
activity  requires,  and  cooperate  with  each  other  throughout 
the  learning  activity. 

By  Behavioral  Abilities  we  mean  things  like  sitting  and 
staying  with  the  group,  contributing  to  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  group’s  work,  paying  attention  to 
others  as  they  participate,  asking  for  help  when  it  is 
needed,  and  interacting  with  all  the  others  in  the  group 
about  what  is  going  on. 

By  Communication  Abilities  we  include  not  just  being  able 
to  talk,  but  being  able  to  express  yourself  in  any  way, 
including  some  that  might  be  a little  unusual.  For  example, 
some  students  might  use  nonverbal  ways  of  communicat- 
ing their  ideas  like  sign  language  or  pointing 
to  pictures,  or  using  electronic  communicators  of  various 
types.  Communication  abilities  also  refer  to  students’ 
abilities  to  organize  and  present  their  thoughts  effectively 
for  others  as  well  as  their  ability  to  listen  and  understand 
other  group  members’  ideas  and  perspectives,  however 
they  might  be  communicated. 

By  Performance  Abilities  we  are  referring  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  depth  and  mastery  students  bring  to  any 
learning  situation.  Some  students  may  already  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  content  and  tasks,  using  the  particular 
lesson  to  refresh  and  maintain  their  ability  and  information 
or  to  expand  upon  a strength.  Other  students  who  are 
equally  familiar  with  the  content  and  tasks  of  the  lesson 
might  use  the  opportunity  to  expand  and  deepen  their 
mastery  by  exploring  related  ideas,  helping  other  students 
learn,  or  serving  as  a leader  of  the  group’s  efforts.  Other 
students  may  be  just  learning  some  of  the  basic  concepts 
and  skills,  often  requiring  more  teaching  support  and 
assistance  during  these  early  stages  of  learning  acquisition. 
Still  other  students  may  be  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
content  and  tasks,  but  need  more  practice  with  the  ideas  to 
become  really  fluent  with  their  use. 

There  may  also  be  students  participating  in  the  activity  to 
learn  only  some  of  the  content  and  skills.  Generally 
speaking,  try  to  organize  your  mixed  ability  groups  so  that 
each  student’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  balance  those  of 
the  others  in  the  group.  Let  us  illustrate  this  first  essential 
rule  by  describing  some  mixed  ability  groups  before 
offering  our  three  hints. 


The  Woodworking  I c\aee  at  Bogart  High  School 
has  22  students,  all  different.  Some  are  really  clever 
with  their  hands  and  find  working  with  wood  tools  easy 
and  rewarding.  Other  students  are  just  trying  to  fill  out 
their  schedule  with  something  that  doesn’t  require  too 
much  homework.  A few  want  to  acquire  some  basic 
household  skills  that  might  save  them  time  and  money. 
Some  of  the  students  are  Hispanic  or  Vietnamese  and 
struggle  with  unfamiliar  English  words  and  grammar. 
One  student,  Tom,  has  some  physical  and  cognitive 
disabilities  that  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  use  his 
hands  easily,  get  around,  or  communicate  quickly.  He 
points  to  words  and  pictures  on  a board  to  communi- 
cate his  basic  ideas,  preferences,  and  requests,  but 
there  are  quite  a few  things  that  he  simply  doesn’t 
completely  understand. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  talks  to  the  whole  group 
about  a new  project  or  how  to  do  some  procedures  or 
use  some  new  tool.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  stu- 
dents work  either  on  their  own  or  in  small  groups  of 
three  or  four  on  individual  projects.  Usually  everyone  is 
making  the  same  project,  but  some  students*  efforts 
are  more  elaborate,  while  others  are  more  basic.  When 
students  are  supposed  to  work  alone,  one  of  the 
students  volunteers  to  help  Tom.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  Tom  works  alongside  Juan  and  Rob.  Juan  has 
trouble  speaking  English  and  often  struggles  to  read 
the  project  instructions  and  work  with  the  necessary 
measurements;  but  he  loves  the  feel  of  wood  and  seems 
to  have  a natural  ability  to  work  with  tools.  He  enjoys 
helping  Tom,  often  quickly  smoothing  out  the  result  of 
Tom’s  less  skillful  attempts.  Rob  also  appreciates 
Juan’s  natural  skill,  trading  his  own  fluency  with 
academics  for  Juan’s  near  artistry  with  wood.  Tom 
often  becomes  the  group’s  assistant  — getting  out 
materials,  making  sure  that  everything  is  handy, 
passing  the  next  item  to  Juan,  and  generally  helping  to 
keep  the  group  working  consistently  and  quickly. 


One  of  the  grade  three  teachers  at  Ridgeview 
Elementary,  Ms.  Patrick,  Is  using  a variety  of  activity- 
based  curriculum  approaches,  including  Whole  Language 
and  Writers*  Workshop.  The  class  also  Includes  several 
students  who  are  officially  considered  disabled.  The 
three  third  grade  classrooms  have  one  full  time  and  one 
part  time  classroom  assistant  that  they  share.  Ms. 
Patrick  always  tries  to  schedule  one  of  these  assis- 
tants during  the  Writers  Workshop  lessons 
since  there  are  so  many  different  activities 
going  on  at  once.  The  24  students  are  organized  into 
groups  of  four,  each  carefully  organized  by  Ms.  Patrick 
to  balance  students’  ^rengths  and  weaknesses.  This 
week  each  student  will  write,  illustrate,  and  bind  a book 
about  their  plans  for  the  upcoxr\\r\^  Spring  holiday. 

Ralph,  who  uses  a wheelchair,  is  grouped  with  two  eager 
writers,  Sonnie  and  Charlie.  Sam,  also  a member  of  the 
group,  doesn’t  like  to  write  and  has  trouble  expressing 
his  ideas  in  complete  sentences,  but  he  is  a fine  artist. 
He  will  work  with  Ralph  who  doesn’t  read  or  write,  but 
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c\oee  like  to  create  stories  and  select  pictures  to 
illustrate  them.  Bonnie  and  Charlie  help  Sam  and  Ralph 
to  make  sure  their  stories  are  well-edited,  and  Sam 
expands  Ralph’s  illustrations  from  various  magazines 
into  original  artwork.  Each  finished  book  tells  each 
student’s  own  story  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  group’s 
collaboration. 


Another  group  includes  Ricky,  a student  who  reads  a 
little  and  likes  to  use  computers,  but  who  has  a hard 
time  working  on  one  thing  for  more  than  a few  minutes 
and  can  easily  get  upset  and  disruptive.  Ms.  Patrick 
has  grouped  Ricky  with  another  enthusiastic  student 
as  well  as  two  other  students  who  are  slower  paced 
and  more  unflappable.  In  fact,  whenever  Ricky  starts  to 
get  upset,  they  usually  either  ignore  him  or  ask  him  to 
help  them  use  the  computer  so  they  can  type  their  own 
stories.  Even  so,  Ms.  Patrick  tries  to  get  to  Ricky^s 
group  more  often  than  Ralph’s  to  make  sure  that  Ricky 
is  learning  and  not  just  staying  calm. 


HINT  #1 : Balance  your  teaching 

attention  across  the  day 
and  week. 

You  used  to  try  to  create  groups  of  similar  enough  learners 
so  that  you  could  teach  all  of  them  at  once.  Each  student, 
you  assumed,  was  getting  an  “equal”  amount  of  your 
teaching  attention.  If  someone  in  the  group  was  different 
enough  to  need  some  other  kind  of  teaching  assistance, 
others  in  the  group  had  to  wait,  or  the  student  had  to  wait 
until  you  had  finished  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  This 
sequential  approach  — trying  to  give  everyone  a fair  share 
of  you  during  each  lesson  — often  resulted  in  quite  a few 
members  of  the  group  having  “down”  time  when  they  were 
not  learning  anything  at  all. 

Groups  of  diverse  learners,  balanced  to  complement 
different  performance,  communication,  and  behavioral 
abilities  means  that  some  students  in  any  group  actually 
need  less  of  your  teaching  attention  for  that  lesson. 

Students  who  are  practicing  or  maintaining  previously 
acquired  information  and  skills  need  less  direct  teaching 
than  those  who  are  working  on  mastering  basic  concepts 
and  skills.  From  a teacher’s  point  of  view,  diverse  groups 
of  learners  always  include  some  that  need  less  teacher 
attention,  and  some  that  require  more.  “Low  intensity 
learners”  in  one  group,  however,  might  be  higher  intensity 
learners  in  another  group. 

Instead  of  trying  to  balance  your  teaching  attention  evenly 
within  each  lesson,  mixed  ability  groups  allow  you  to 


balance  your  teaching  attention  for  any  particular  student 
across  the  day  and  week.  When  they  are  not  receiving  your 
focused  teaching  attention,  they  might  be  learning  from  a 
peer,  teaching  a peer,  practicing  already  learned  skills,  or 
exploring  the  topic  more  in  depth  by  leading  the 
group’s  activity. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  how  well  you  balance 
your  attention  across  students: 

1 . Do  I want  to  spend  time  paying  some  focused 
attention  to  every  student  across  all  curricular 
areas  each  week? 

2.  Could  I describe  at  least  every  two  weeks  just 
how  well  any  student  is  learning  in  all  key  areas? 

3.  Do  those  students  I find  ’’challenging"  have 
some  learning  experiences  each  day  they  find  very 
positive  and  successful? 

4.  Do  those  students  I find  quick  and  easy 
learners  have  some  learning  experiences  each  day 
they  find  challenging  and  rewarding? 

5.  Do  all  my  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  other  adults,  peers  and  students  in  this 
school  and  can  I describe  these  opportunities? 


HINT  #2:  Balance  students’  roles  within 

the  group. 

In  addition  to  maximizing  the  diversity  of  students’ 
learning,  behavioral,  and  communication  abilities,  it  is 
helpful  to  organize  groups  in  which  students  serve  differ- 
ent roles.  Try  to  organize  groups  so  that  the  efforts  of  each 
member  are  perceived  as  needed  by  the  group.  Arrange  for 
students  who  are  less  able,  or  perhaps  who  are  less  well 
liked  because  of  various  annoying  habits  and  behaviors,  to 
have  some  expertise  that  the  group  needs  in  order  to 
accomplish  its  task.  For  example,  you  can  arrange  for 
students  who  might  have  significant  disabilities  to  have 
essential  materials  or  information,  or  to  distribute  or  collect 
needed  materials. 

Mix  enthusiastic  with  more  suspicious  learners.  Make  sure 
that  every  group  has  at  least  one  student  who  can  serve  as  a 
model  of  cooperation  and  consideration  for  others. 
Conversely,  make  sure  that  no  group  has  more  than  one 
student  who  requires  a lot  of  behavioral  support  and 
guidance.  Similarly,  try  not  to  group  several  students  with 
assertive  personalities  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  a group  with 
several  leaders  and  no  followers!  Grouping  too  many 
quiet, gagsive  students  may  result  in  too  little  leadership. 
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leaving  another  group  rudderless  and  drifting.  If  the 
activity  demands  different  kinds  of  abilities  at  different 
points,  like  good  writers  and  good  artists  for  writing  and 
illustrating  books  created  as  part  of  Writers'  Workshop,  try 
to  organize  groups  where  different  students  can  contribute 
their  special  competence  to  the  rest  of  the  group  while  also 
benefiting  from  others’  unique  abilities. 


Try  to  make  sure  that  groups  including  students  who 
require  more  physical  assistance  include  at  least  one  other 
student  who  enjoys  helping.  Groups  that  include  students 
who  use  lots  of  special  “devices”  whether  to  communicate, 
write,  or  sit  properly,  should  also  include  other  students 
who  are  fascinated  enough  by  these  special  tools  to  wait 
while  students  use  them  instead  of  speaking  or  moving  for 
them. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  balance  in  student 
roles: 

1 . Is  there  a good  mix  of  leaders  and  followers? 

2.  Is  there  someone  who  will  serve  as  a good 
model  for  cooperation,  interest,  and  behavior? 

3.  Are  there  group  members  with  special  talent  for 
some  of  the  important  parts  of  this  activity? 

4.  Is  there  someone  to  support  or  assist  others 
who  need  it? 

5.  Is  there  a good  mix  of  working  pace  among 
the  students  so  that  the  group  works  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow  for  any  one  student? 


trying  to  work  individually  in  preparation  for  compiling 
their  efforts  may  be  distracting  and  unwieldy,  slowing 
everyone’s  learning.  Working  with  modeling  clay  and 
paints  when  other  members  in  the  group  are  trying  to 
carefully  write  final  copy  for  their  books  may  create  more 
mistakes  than  necessary. 

You  can  probably  think  of  a lot  more  examples.  The 
balance  point  here  is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  even  when 
students  have  different  roles  in  a group,  are  working  on 
mastering  the  tasks  in  different  ways,  and  perhaps  even 
working  on  very  different  learning  objectives  that  there  is 
still  some  commonality  in  the  learning  formats,  materials, 
and  locations  that  the  group  is  using. 


RULE#  I In  Sum 

The  first  essential  rule  for  teaching  diverse  groups 
of  learners  is  to  maximize,  not  minimize  their 
diversity.  Making  diversity  a strength  instead  of  a 
problem  offers  many  more  opportunities  for 
planning  creative  and  effective  teaching  — the 
focus  of  essential  rule  number  two. 


HINT  #3:  Balance  teaching  formats, 

locations  and  materials. 


Working  with  mixed  ability  groups  offers  many  more 
opportunities  for  creativity  in  your  teaching.  You  might 
begin  using  different  locations  for  learning:  other  parts  of 
the  school,  the  community,  businesses  and  community 
services,  other  teachers’  classrooms,  and  so  on.  Teaching 
formats  and  materials  offer  almost  as  much  range  from 
group  investigations  using  photo  albums  and  memorabilia 
brought  from  home  to  computer  and  video  technology. 


It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  you  should  also 
balance  your  choices  of  teaching  formats,  locations  and 
materials  for  any  particular  group  session.  Try  to  make 
sure  that  your  choices  are  compatible.  Making  students  run 
back  and  forth  from  the  classroom  to  the  library  several 
times  within  a single  session  might  waste  teaching  time. 
Having  some  students  in  a group  engaged  in  a problem- 
solving discussion  while  others  in  the  same  group  are 
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Then,  Plan!! 

Organizing  well-balanced  and  diverse  groups  of  learners  is 
only  the  first  step  in  really  effective  mixed-ability  group 
teaching.  You  also  have  to  plan  carefully  how  students  will 
use  the  group  time  to  learn  well  and  efficiently.  Fortu- 
nately, the  days  of  individual  worksheets  and  reports, 
group  drill,  and  recitation  of  memorized  facts  are  gradually 
disappearing.  Teaching  and  learning  look  and  sound 
different  in  classrooms  that  are  using  cooperative  and 
transactional  approaches  to  make  sure  every  student  not 
only  learns  things  that  make  sense  to  them,  but  are  able  to 
use  that  learning  in  the  lives  they  pursue  outside  of  school. 

Reinventing  Teaching  and  Learning 

Two  important  things  seem  to  characterize  these  emerging 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning. 

Messiness.  Lessons  and  classrooms  look  and  sound 
messier.  Students  are  talking  and  doing  things  together  in 
groups  of  all  different  sizes.  Desks,  chairs  and  materials 
are  organized  to  aide  the  students’  work,  not  the  cleaning 
of  floors,  and  things  seem  to  move  around  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  or  even  a single  lesson.  The  effect  is  productive 
disorder.  People  seem  to  move  around  more  and  change 
their  minds  about  what  to  do  next  as  learning  takes  new 
and  unexpected  turns.  Teachers  are  everywhere,  not  just  at 
the  front  of  the  room.  Sometimes  you  can’t  even  tell  if 
there  is  a front  of  the  room. 

Shared  Responsibility.  Second,  students  take  more 
responsibility;  not  just  for  deciding  what  to  learn,  but  how 
it  is  learned  as  well.  Teachers  negotiate  with  students,  both 
individually  and  in  groups,  about  the  work  they  are  doing, 
the  quality  that  must  be  achieved,  and  the  time  frames 
within  which  work  is  completed.  Students  take  on  respon- 
sibility not  just  for  their  own  learning,  but  for  that  of 
classmates  as  well.  One  important  aspect  of  cooperative 
learning  is  that  students  must  share  responsibility  for  each 
others’  learning,  nurturing  each  others’  strengths  and 
accommodating  their  weaknesses.  Teaching  and  learning 
are  increasingly  alive,  sometimes  unpredictable,  and 
almost  always  more  fun  for  everybody.  Students  some- 
times learn  different  things,  but  still  things  that  matter  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  are  acquiring  habits  of  caring, 
imagining,  thinking,  understanding,  empathizing,  being 
humble  and  enjoying  their  learning  work.  In  short,  they 
become  responsible  members  of  the  social  group. 
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Despite  its  messiness,  teaching  and  learning  that  achieves 
both  competence  and  social  responsibility  works  best 
when  carefully  planned.  Rule  #2  summarizes  the  focus  of 
this  planning. 

RULE  #2:  Maximize  positive 

INTERDEPENDENCE. 

Good  planning  results  in  positive  interdependence  when 
students  develop  relationships  with  each  other,  learn  to 
depend  upon  and  respect  each  other,  and  figure  out  how  to 
negotiate  and  resolve  differences  that  arise.  Interdepen- 
dence is  about  cooperation,  community  and  consensus. 
Your  planning  can  aide  or  hinder  achievement  of  this  kind 
of  cohesive  working  climate.  Plan  the  lesson  so  that  all 
members  of  the  group  are  perceived  by  each  other  as 
needed.  Arrange  for  students  who  are  less  able,  or  perhaps 
who  are  less  well  liked  because  of  various  annoying 
behaviors,  to  have  some  expertise  that  the  group  needs  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  task.  Think  about  the  different 
kinds  of  learning  offered  by  the  way  grade  five  students  at 
Cagney  Elementary  produced  the  school  newsletter  last 
year  and  this  year. 

Laet  year  the  three  fifth  ^rade  daeeroome 
rotated  reeponelblll^  for  newsletter  production. 
Newsletters  always  went  home  with  students  on 
Fridaysi,  so  on  Thursdays^  the  fifth  grade  students 
would  come,  sometimes  alon^  sometimes  In  pairs  at 
different  times  during  the  day-  Each  student  would 
xerox  enough  copies  for  one  classroom,  collate, 
staple,  label  with  the  classroom  teachers  nam^  and 
place  on  the  cart  for  later  distribution.  In  this  way, 
most  of  the  students  In  each  class  got  to  help  with 
the  navsietter  on  the  week  of  their  turn.  Students* 
favorite  part  of  the  task  was  delivering  the  newslet- 
ters on  Friday  mornings  The  teachers  usual^  saved 
this  task  for  those  students  who  had  been  best 
behaved  or  completed  the  best  work  during  the  weeks 
since  their  last  turn,  although  each  teacher  had 
different  ways  of  making  the  final  choices.  Usually  2 
or  3 students  would  win  the  opportunity  to  push  the 
cart  to  each  classroom,  delivering  the  appropriate 
bundle. 

This  year  the  three  fifth  grade  teachers  are 
tr^ng  to  make  the  task  a more  cooperative  learning 
activity  for  all  the  students.  Six  production  and  two 
delivery  groups  are  organized  each  week.  The  groups 
are  organize  from  among  all  the  students  In  the 
three  classrooms  according  to  the  teachers* 
assessment  of  each  student*s  learning  status  with 
regard  to  all  the  different  tasks  Involved.  They  have 
Identified  the  obvious  tasks  of  xeroxing,  collating, 
stapling,  bundling,  and  delivering;  as  wd\  as  some 
additional  tasks  like  group  manager,  ee^ulpment 
manager,  and  qualify  control  manager.  For  some 
groups  the  teachers  assign  students  to 
different  nolea  In  others,  the  group  must  decide  how 
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the  roles  are  shared  so  that  th^  can  complete  the 
newsletters  for  2 of  the  12  Ca^n^  Elementary 
classrooms.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  talbr  the 
learning  In  different  groups.  Peter,  for  example,  can 
sometimes  be  bossy  and  Impatient  with  his  class- 
mates. The  teachers  often  put  him  In  charge  of 
checking  the  work  of  the  group  that  Includes  Fred 
who  needs  some  supportive  devices  to  help  him 
accurately  collate  the  pages  because  of  his  physical 
disabilities.  Peter  becomes  not  Just  the  equality 
control  manager,  but  also  Peter^s  support  person.  In 
this  way,  he  learns  how  to  be  patient  while  helping 
others  correct  mistakes.  He  also  learns  more 
completely  about  others’  performance  abilities. 

We  have  three  hints  for  helping  you  plan  teaching  and 
learning  that  fosters  this  kind  of  positive  interdependence. 

HINT  #1 : Plan  teaching  content  that  is  related 

and  that  everyone  in  the  group 
values. 

It  should  be  increasingly  clear  that  one  of  the  best  advan- 
tages to  mixed  ability  group  teaching  and  learning  is  that 
all  the  students  in  the  group  do  not  have  to  be  learning  the 
same  things  at  the  same  time: 

Fred  Is  learning  to  Improve  his  fine  motor  control 
In  the  context  of  doing  the  collating  part  of  the 
newsletter  production  tasks.  Alma  is  also  collating 
and  stapling  both  her  newslett^  and  Fred’s  as  well. 
Fred’s  collated  papers  waiting  to  be  stapled,  encour- 
age Alma  to  work  Just  a little  faster  than  her  usually 
too  slow  pace.  Peter  Is  learning  some  social  lessons 
about  humility,  tact^  and  communication  as  he  gently 
tries  to  make  sure  t^at  Fred  gets  the  pages  really 
even  and  Alma  doesn^  staple  the  wrong  side.  At  the 
same  time,  Peter  real^  likes  to  be  "in  charge"  In  this 
way  and  wants  others  to  appreciate  his  leadership. 

Max  Is  fascinated  by  machines  and  long  ago  mas- 
tered the  xerox  machines  at  Ca^ne^,  He  works  so 
fast  that  he  will  finish  the  xeroxing  laig  before  Fred 
and  Alma  finish  the  collating  and  stapling.  \A^en  he 
does  finish  he  will  help  f%ter  label  the  groups  of 
newsletters  ly  writing  the  teachers’  name  on  a card 
slipped  under  the  rubber  band.  His  writing  Is  as 
rushed  as  his  xeroxing  is  c^uick,  giving  Peter  one  more 
equality  control  task  to  check  and  cortiect  when 
legiblilty  Is  c^uestlonable. 
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In  this  example  all  the  students  are  working  on  slightly 
different  learning  objectives,  each  related  to  newsletter 
production,  but  also  uniquely  planned  to  be  understood 
and  valued  by  each  student.  Some  students  are  learning 
discrete  parts  of  the  task  at  hand  like  fine  motor  control  or 
collating.  Others  are  learning  at  a different  level  of  mastery 
and  depth  about  the  coordination  of  groups  to  complete 
tasks  to  a high  standard  of  quality. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  planning  related  and 
valued  teaching  content: 

1 . Are  individual  students’  learning  tasks  related 
or  complementary? 

2.  Do  students’  individual  learning  tasks  take 
compatible  amounts  of  time  to  complete,  both  in 
general  and  with  regard  to  the  student’s  work 
pace? 

3.  Is  the  place  available  for  the  lesson  a reason- 
ably natural  setting  given  the  activity  and  tasks? 

4.  Are  the  materials  and  logistics  for  using  them 
related  and  compatible? 


HINT  #2:  Balance  student  and  teacher 

interactions  within  the  lesson  by 
"scripting"  the  flow  so  that  what 
one  student  does  is  a reminder  for 
another  student  to  do  something. 

Each  member  of  a group  you  are  teaching  can  require 
some  planning  for.  Some  will  need  your  brief  encourage- 
ment, others  your  quick  feedback  and  correction,  others 
your  praise.  Even  though  your  teaching  attention  may  be 
focused  on  one  or  two  members  of  each  group,  your 
praise,  encouragement,  support  and  feedback  to  others 
ensures  everyone’s  active  participation. 

Keep  in  mind  as  well  that  more  cooperative  group  learning 
also  allows  some  of  this  balance  to  be  achieved  by  stu- 
dents’ interactions  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  you. 
When  your  attention  is  focused  on  the  students  targeted  by 
you  for  more  intense  teaching,  other  members  of  the  group 
can  provide  praise,  encouragement,  support  and  feedback 
to  each  other,  achieving  everyone’s  active  participation 
and  more  time  for  you  to  focus  your  efforts.  Assigning 
cooperative  group  roles  is  one  technique  that  some 
teachers  find  naturally  encourages  this  kind  of  balance 
between  student  and  teacher  interactions  for  all  members 
of  the  group.  It  can  also  teach  students  to  work  with  all 
group  members  and  to  learn  about  themselves  as  they  learn 
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about  other  students.  One  way  to  teach  collaborative  skills 
to  a student  who  has  trouble  listening  or  who  sometimes 
disrupts  the  group  is  to  have  that  student  observe  and 
collect  data  on  other  students’  turn- taking.  Another 
strategy  would  be  to  have  the  student  assume  the  role  of 
“encourager”  with  the  assignment  of  praising  others’ 
listening  and  cooperation. 

So,  try  to  picture  in  your  mind  the  sequence  of  events,  how 
each  student  participates,  how  you  interact  with  students 
and  how  they  interact  with  each  other. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  balance  in  teacher/ 
student  and  student/student  interactions: 

1.  Does  each  student  interact  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  group  for  a variety  of  reasons  and 
at  a variety  of  times  during  the  lesson  or  activity? 

2.  Do  you  interact  with  every  student  in  the 
groups  you  are  focusing  on  even  if  in  different 
ways? 

3.  Do  you  find  a way  to  be  “in  touch  with”  even 
those  groups  you  are  not  focusing  upon  sometime 
during  the  lesson  or  activity? 

4.  Are  all  the  students  in  each  group  engaged  for 
the  entire  lesson  or  activity  or  do  some  students 
experience  "dead  time"? 


HINT  #3:  Arrange  positioning,  tasks  and 

materials  to  encourage  group 
cooperation  and  problem- 
solving. 

This  hint  is  related  to  the  third  hint  we  mentioned  for  rule 
one.  If  groups  are  organized  so  that  teaching  formats, 
locations  and  materials  are  balanced  and  compatible,  then 
you  are  free  to  creatively  plan  the  use  of  those  materials 
and  the  sequence  of  tasks  to  directly  foster  interdepen- 
dence among  group  members. 

The  first  point  is  obvious,  but  important.  Make  sure 
students  are  physically  close  to  each  other.  Facing  each 
other  across  a table  or  sitting  in  a small  close  circle  of 
chairs  fosters  more  interaction  and  cooperation  than  when 
desks  are  spread  out.  Be  creative  about  how  students 
organize  themselves  for  work.  Sitting  on  the  floor  in  a 
comer,  huddling  around  one  student’s  chair  instead  of 
separate  desks,  lying  on  the  floor  with  heads  together  are 
all  possible  ways  of  being  physically  close  enough  to 
really  work  together. 


How  you  choose  to  organize  materials  and  tasks  can  also 
directly  foster  group  cooperation  and  problem-solving. 
Making  just  one  set  of  materials  for  each  group  forces 
them  to  share,  just  like  creating  a single  group  product 
forces  students  to  collaborate  and  problem- solve.  Some- 
times different  students  have  different  parts  of  the  set  of 
needed  materials  or  information  resources  requiring  the 
group  to  figure  out  how  to  use  each  other  to  complete  the 
task.  Having  each  group  test  only  two  of  the  ten  bases  in 
the  laboratory  experiment  we  described  earlier  is  one 
example.  Organizing  the  newsletter  production  task  so  that 
each  student’s  work  was  necessary  to  completion  of  the 
entire  task  is  another  example. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  the  arrangement  of 
students,  tasks,  and  materials: 

1 . Do  students  have  everything  they  need  easily 
at  hand? 

2.  Does  the  group  waste  time  moving  about 
unnecessarily  to  complete  tasks  or  get  needed 
materials? 

3.  Do  group  members  manage  tasks  and 
materials  cooperatively  and  actively  problem- 
solve  difficulties  or  conflicts? 

4.  Do  groups  work  efficiently  and  productively? 


RULE  #2  in  Sum 

Maximizing  positive  interdependence  is  about 
helping  students  build  the  relationships  and 
shared  experiences  with  each  other  that  will 
result  in  a sense  of  community  and  shared 
learning.  Membership  in  these  communities  of 
learning  will  support  students  outside  and  after 
schooling  as  they  try  to  become  participating, 
contributory  members  of  the  broader 
community. 
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Finally,  TEACH!! 

Once  you  have  organized  your  groups  to  maximize 
diversity,  organized  tasks  and  materials  so  they  are 
compatible,  and  planned  the  flow  of  the  group  lesson  to 
maximize  students’  interdependence,  it  is  time  to  teach!  Of 
course,  you  will  not  be  present  in  every  group.  Still,  your 
careful  planning  will  have  targeted  certain  groups  for  your 
focused  teaching  attention  while  others  receive  your  more 
intermittent,  but  equally  important,  support  and  feedback. 
Our  third  rule  focuses  on  the  point  of  all  your  organizing, 
planning,  and  movement  among  groups  and  offers  three 
hints  for  achieving  this  point. 

RULE  #3:  Maximize  Student  Learning  By  Using 

Effective  Teaching  Strategies. 

Like  we  said  earlier,  we  assume  that  you  are  a good 
teacher.  If  you  haven’t  refreshed  your  ideas  about  teaching 
and  learning  in  awhile,  we  have  included  a list  of  resources 
in  Appendix  2 that  might  help  you  renew  your  vision  and 
practice.  Pick  one  of  the  selections  for  a look.  Even  good 
teachers  sometimes  need  some  validation  of  their  thinking 
about  teaching  and  learning.  We  encourage  you  to  take 
some  time  to  confirm  and  expand  your  reflections  about 
this  most  critical  aspect  of  your  work. 

Remember  that  your  role  as  a teacher  is  to  watch 
what  a student  is  doing,  to  figure  out  why  they  are 
doing  it  that  way,  and  then  to  give  them  exactly  the 
right  kind  and  amount  of  information  so  that  they 
can  do  what  you  are  teaching  them  to  do  without 
you. 

Learning  is  not  only  about  the  right  answer  or  doing 
something  the  right  way.  More  than  having  right  answers, 
learning  for  any  student  involves  knowing  what  the 
learning  means  and  how  it  fits  in  their  experiences,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  school.  Students  must  be  able  to 
make  sense  of  what  is  being  taught  if  they  are  going  to 
ever  really  use  it. 

We  offer  three  hints  to  guide  your  ongoing  reflection  and 
improvement  of  your  teaching. 


HINT  # 1 : Support  individual  learning  by  giving 

giving  help  and  feedback 
based  on  students’  performance. 

Two  of  the  most  important  components  of  good  teaching 
are  giving  students  help  and  giving  students  feedback. 
Knowing  how  to  help  students  first  requires  both  you  and 
the  student  to  be  clear  about  what  you  want  them  to  do. 
Help  also  involves  knowing  just  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  assistance  to  give  a student  before  a task  so  that  they  not 
only  know  what  to  do  but  are  likely  to  do  it  well.  The  best 
kind  of  help  you  can  give  is  help  that  allows  students  to 
discover  for  themselves  the  best  way  they  can  do  the  task 
well.  Just  telling  students  what  to  do,  or  one  way  to  do 
something,  is  often  not  really  helpful  at  all.  Figuring  out 
what  kind  of  help  to  give  a student  requires  moment-to- 
moment  decisions.  Sometimes  you  tell  them  what  to  notice 
that  might  give  them  clues  about  what  to  do,  sometimes  it 
is  more  helpful  to  point,  nod,  use  a facial  expression  or 
other  gesture.  Other  times  it  helps  to  show  a student 
something,  or  even  physically  help  them  the  first  time  they 
try  a task. 

Whatever  combinations  of  help  you  end  up  providing,  it  is 
useful  to  remember  that  what  you  do  is  helpful  to  any 
particular  student’s  learning  if  they  end  up  performing  well 
and  know  why  they  were  successful.  The  focus  of  good 
teaching  help  is  always  on  both  what  the  student  is  doing 
and  what  the  student  is  thinking. 

If  your  teaching  assistance  is  successful,  most  of  your 
feedback  will  likely  be  praise.  Good  teaching  involves 
noting  and  rewarding  both  individual  and  group  achieve- 
ments. Praising  correct  responses  and  bringing  individual 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  other  group  members  is 
one  aspect  of  positive  and  supportive  feedback.  You  can 
also  encourage  students’  support  of  each  other.  Often  peer 
feedback  is  a more  powerful  way  to  motivate  and  achieve 
learning. 

Sometimes,  your  feedback  will  need  to  be  corrective  in 
nature.  Even  well-designed  help  doesn’t  always  eliminate 
student  mistakes.  Good  corrective  feedback  focuses  not  so 
much  on  getting  a student  to  stop  doing  something  wrong 
as  trying  to  help  the  student  understand  their  mistakes  so 
that  they  can  avoid  them  in  the  future.  Before  you  can  give 
good  corrective  feedback  you  must  first  analyze  students’ 
mistakes  so  that  you  and  they  can  better  anticipate  them  in 
future  situations.  Different  kinds  of  mistakes  require 
different  kinds  of  anticipatory  help,  so  make  sure  that  you 
accurately  understand  the  kind  of  mistakes  being  made. 

The  best  kind  of  corrective  feedback  soon  becomes 
teaching  help  offered  before  the  student’s  next  attempt. 
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Chris  Is  havln0  a hand  time  understanding  the 
difference  between  the  numbers  6 and  9.  You  realize 
that  the  relevant  things  Chris  needs  to  pay 
attention  to  are  the  placement  of  the  loops  on 
those  numbers;  the  number  6 has  a loop  on  the 
bottom,  while  the  loop  on  the  number  9 Is  on  the 
top.  You  highlight  the  placement  of  those  relevant 
features  ky  drawing  the  loops  In  slightly  darker  Ink, 
or  darkening  the  line  Just  above  or  below  the  loop. 

You  would  not  make  one  of  the  numbers  bigger  than 
the  other  because  size  Is  not  the  relevant  feature  he 
needs  to  pay  attention  to.  You  then  point  out  those 
relevant  features  ky  showing  them  to  Chris  saying, 
'The  number  6 has  a loop  on  the  bottom.  The 
number  9 has  a loop  on  the  top.  Where  Is  the  loop  on 
number  9?  Right.  It*s  on  the  top.”  When  Chris 
responds  correctly  you  enthusiastically  pat  him  on 
the  back  and  tell  him  what  a good  Job  he  did. 


Anne's  Job  In  the  school  office  Is  to  put  memos 
and  messages  Into  the  teachers'  boxea  One  of  the 
patterns  of  mistakes  she  makes  Is  that  she  can't 
seem  to  pick  up  Just  one  piece  of  paper  from  the 
stack.  You  see  that  this  Is  a manipulation  error  and 
know  that  there  are  two  things  you  can  do:  change 
the  demands  of  the  task,  or  add  an  adaptive  device 
that  helps  Anne  do  the  Job.  You  choose  the  latter, 
and  buy  her  a rubber  -finger  that  will  help  her  pick  up 
Just  one  piece  of  paper  at  a time.  Sure  enough.  It 
worksi 

Providing  this  kind  of  individual  help  and  feedback  is 
critical,  but  unless  the  groups  have  been  organized  to  be 
maximally  diverse  and  you  have  been  teaching  students  to 
support  each  others’  learning,  it  can  be  challenging  to 
manage.  Consider  another  example. 

All  24  In  Leah  Mason's  class  are  organized  Into 
mixed  ability  groups  of  five  students.  She  and  the 
students  change  these  groups  every  -few  weeks^  but 
she  keeps  careful  track  of  students'  preferences  for 
working  with  each  other  to  make  sure  that  groups 
stay  “mlxed-up."  Leah  has  Just  started  a unit  on 
history  ky  having  students  read  some  old  accounts 
of  life  In  their  country.  The  assignment  Is  for  each 
student  to  make  up  a story  about  -themselves  and 
their  family  as  If  they  were  living  In  -the  past. 

One  of  the  groups  Includes  Stefan,  who  has  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  writing  and  spelling,  but  is  a 
master  storyteller.  Jevon  often  takes  the  role  of 
helping  5tefan  when  he  has  difficulty,  but  today  i^ 
troubled  ly  not  having  ary  good  storyldeas  for  his 
own  story.  Linda  and  5hawna  decide  to  make  up 
stories  about  their  families  traveling  to  visit 
distant  datives  ky  horse  and  wagon.  Nancy  Is  a little 


bored  ly  the  whole  task  and  raises  her  hand  to  ask 
Leah  for  ideas. 

As  Leah  approaches  the  table,  9tefian  Is  telling 
a gripping  story  about  a hunter  stalking  his  prey 
when  he  comes  upon  small  mountain  trolls  and 
fairies  that  try  to  trick  him  Into  a cave.  Jevon  Is 
completely  distracted  ly  Stefan's  account  and 
begins  asking  c^uestlons.  Leah  c^ulckly  takes  In  the 
scene  and  suggests  that  Jevon  and  Nancy  take 
notes  on  the  main  points  of  Stefan's  story  on  story 
map  outlines  and  then  take  turns  telling  stories 
that  -the  others  record. 

After  Stefan’s  example,  Jevon  gets  Inspired  as  a 
storyteller  and  creates  a story  about  the  children  In 
his  family  building  a fort  along  the  river  near  their 
farm.  By  the  time  these  two  stories  have  been  told, 
Nancy  finally  gets  an  Idea  and  tells  her  story  for 
recording  ky  the  other  two. 

Once  the  group  completed  three  basic  story 
maps,  each  student  filled  In  the  points  with  narrative, 
checking  with  each  other  about  things  the  main  point 
recorders  left  out.  Jevon  helps  Stefan  make  sure 
that  ail  the  points  of  his  story  are  Included,  correct- 
ing his  spelling,  and  suggesting  wording  when  Stefan 
needs  help.  Linda  coffers  to  read  Jevon’s  draft  and 
finds  a couple  of  points  he  forgot  to  Include.  Mean- 
while  Linda  and  Shawna  have  helped  each  other 
complete  two  family  travelogues. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  students’  indi- 
vidual learning  experiences: 

1.  Do  students  receive  help  from  each  other  as 
well  as  from  you? 

2.  Does  any  individual  student  seem  to  be 
acquiring  new  skills  and  information  unusually 
slowly,  perhaps  because  s/he  is  getting  too  much 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  help? 

3.  Are  any  of  the  students  beginning  to  depend 
upon  some  kind  of  help  before  they  even  try  some 
parts  of  some  tasks? 

4.  Do  all  the  students  receive  whatever  help  they 
need  to  “get  it  mostly  right”  in  ways  that  are  not 
very  noticeable  or  intrusive  to  the  group? 

5.  What  kinds  of  mistakes  are  students  making 
and  why? 

6.  What  can  be  different  about  student  feed-back 
or  help  that  will  minimize  students’  mistakes? 

7.  Do  students  feel  supported  and  rewarded  when 
they  perform  well? 
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HINT  #2  Keep  the  group  focused  and 
together  by  clarifying 
expectations  and  "checking  in"  on 
their  behavior. 

Even  though  you  may  only  be  targeting  one  or  two  groups 
(or  even  no  groups!)  for  your  focused  teaching  attention, 
as  orchestrator  of  the  groups’  activities,  you  must  make 
sure  that  groups  stay  on  task,  work  on  the  task  at  hand,  and 
finish  within  established  timelines.  Group  work  is  messier 
and  noisier,  but  it  still  must  occur  within  the  reasonable 
parameters  of  productive  noise  and  disorder. 

Many  students  in  schools  right  now  need  to  systematically 
learn  how  to  be  good  group  members.  Much  of  their 
schooling  may  have  previously  emphasized  largely 
independent  work.  Learning  to  wait  for  a turn,  not  interrupt 
others,  share  materials  and  ideas,  stay  with  the  group,  ask 
for  help,  support  other  group  members’  learning,  pay 
attention  when  a classmate  needs  more  time  to  work  out 
their  pari  of  the  activity,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  group 
engagement  skills  so  much  a pari  of  effective  group 
learning  may  be  new  and  unfamiliar.  Some  teachers  find 
that  it  can  take  weeks  or  even  months  for  a class  of 
students  to  learn  how  to  work  well  in  groups.  Two  strate- 
gies that  help  this  process  are:  (1)  making  sure  you  lead 
group  openings  and  closures,  and  (2)  checking  on  behav- 
ior. 

Openings  and  Closures.  Most  teachers  set  group  tasks  by 
explaining  things  to  the  whole  group  or  groups.  Try  to 
make  sure  that  these  openings  also  include  a review  of 
group  work  rules.  Some  teachers  even  use  the  first  activi- 
ties of  groups  to  create  the  rules  that  will  be  needed  for 
truly  effective  groups  of  learners ! Even  though  students 
within  a group  might  be  learning  quite  different  things,  this 
review  of  common  group  process  can  remind  students 
about  the  cohesive  and  collaborative  nature  of  effective 
learning  groups. 

Similarly,  it  is  always  wise  to  end  groups  together.  Some 
teachers  routinely  have  group  reports  to  accomplish 
closure.  Often  the  content  of  these  reports  is  the  groups’ 
tasks,  but  it  could  just  as  often  include  reports  on  some 
aspects  of  group  management,  such  as  how  the  group  felt 
everyone  contributed,  or  which  members  seemed  to  be 
especially  deserving  of  praise  for  their  work. 

Behavior  Checking.  Having  reminded  students  of  your 
rules  for  effective  collaboration,  you  can  then  manage  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  groups  by  “checking  in”  on  students’ 
behavior  and  using  good  examples  to  “check”  the  less 
desireable  performance  of  others.  Most  teachers  are 
masterful  users  of  behavior  checks.  The  piercing  look  to 
the  student  who  is  starting  to  talk  to  a classmate  instead  of 


listen  to  the  student  reading  his  theme  is  an  example. 
Another  strategy  is  the  praising  of  one  student’s  behavior 
as  a “check”  on  his  neighbor’s  quite  dissimilar  behavior. 

These  strategies  for  coaxing  good  behavior  from  students 
are  just  as  effective  in  small  learning  groups  as  when 
working  with  a whole  class.  If  you  have  reviewed  working 
rules  as  part  of  your  opening  then  they  can  become  the 
substance  of  your  ongoing  behavior  checks. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  how  groups  are 
functioning  as  groups: 

1.  Are  all  the  groups  working  productively  and 
efficiently? 

2.  Are  students  helping  each  other  instead  of 
wailing  for  you? 

3.  Are  students  figuring  out  how  to  enrich  and 
expand  their  learning  without  your  guidance  at 
least  some  of  the  time? 

4.  Do  students’  work  outcomes  and  products 
sometimes  surprise  you? 

5.  Do  students  figure  out  how  to  incorporate  even 
those  students  who  are  less  motivated,  have  some 
learning  limitations,  or  who  pose  other  challenges 
to  the  group’s  work  and  climate  without  your 
help? 

6.  Do  students  make  suggestions  for  further 
learning  experiences  and  tasks  uninvited? 


HINT  #3:  Collect  student  performance 

information  that  helps  you  make 
decisions  about  what  to  change. 

If  students  learn  what  you  are  are  attempting  to  teach 
them,  then  they  go  on  to  learn  more  things.  If  they  do  not, 
you  must  change  your  plan  for  their  learning.  Successful 
teaching  and  learning  don't  happen  for  all  students  unless 
teachers  have  all  the  information  they  need  about  each 
student. 

We  have  found  that  many  teachers  struggle  with  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  student  performance  data  to 
collect. 

There  are  two  important  points  to  remember  about 
collecting  student  performance  information.  First,  collect 
only  that  information  that  you  need  in  order  to  make  the 
changes  in  students’  learning  experiences  that  assure 
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effective  and  timely  progress.  Second,  be  as  creative  as 
possible  about  how  you  collect  the  information.  The  next 
section  explores  issues  and  ideas  for  ongoing  recording 
and  reporting  of  student  performance  information  for 
everyone  in  your  class,  but  with  a special  focus  on  students 
who  currently  require  lEPs. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  collecting  student 
performance  information  and  changing  your  teaching: 

1.  What  information  do  I need  to  convince  me 
that  each  student  is  learning? 

2.  Can  I get  this  information  in  some  simple  non- 
intrusive  way? 

3.  Can  the  students  themselves  collect  this 
information  for  me? 

4.  Am  I reviewing  information  about  student 
learning  daily?  Weekly?  Often  enough  so  that 
students’  learning  is  not  slowing  down  and  they 
are  not  practicing  mistakes  or  learning  misrules? 

5.  Am  I making  changes  in  my  teaching  and  in 
students*  learning  experiences  that  give  better 
student  performance  results? 


RULE  #3  In  Sum 

As  important  and  valuable  as  mixed-ability  group 
teaching  can  be,  its  success  must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  growth  in  individual  student  competence. 
Good  teaching  of  individual  students  and  same- 
ability  groups  is  the  standard  of  teaching  that 
works  best  for  mixed-ability  groups  as  well. 


One  Last  Thing.  . . Make  that  Two  Last 
Things. 

We’ve  included  two  last  things  to  help  you  think  diver- 
gently about  your  efforts.  The  first  is  a bookmark  that  lists 
questions  you  can  ask  yourself  any  number  of  times  during 
the  day  about  your  teaching  generally  or  about  a particular 
lesson  or  activity.  The  second  item  is  a journal  page  that 
you  could  use  every  day  to  begin  the  ongoing  process  of 
reflecting,  in  writing,  about  your  teaching. 
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REFLECTIVE  TEACHING 


Figure  8:  Sample  of  a Reflective  Journal  Page 
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We’ve  chosen  to  emphasize  collecting  student 

performance  information  to  help  you  make  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  decisions  (our  Rule  #3  for  teaching 
mixed-ability  groups).  Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  collecting  this  information.  We’ve  emphasized  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  decisions,  though,  because  all  too  often 
these  areas  are  overshadowed  by  others,  especially  by 
external  demands  for  program  accountability. 

This  section  begins  with  a framework  for  thinking  about 
student  assessment  OF  learning  and  offers  a planning 
guide  to  help  you  organize  a classroom-based  system  that, 
first  and  foremost,  meets  your  needs  for  information.  The 
last  part  of  this  section  describes  a strategy  for  more  in- 
depth  recording  of  information  for  those  few  students  who 
might  require  a level  of  detail  for  at  least  some  parts  of 
their  learning,  that  other  students  don’t  require.  We  have 
developed  this  strategy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
lEP,  though  in  a somewhat  novel  way. 

Getting  a Grip  on  Student  Assessment 

Figuring  out  what  students  know  and  can  do  is  a topic  of 
great  complexity  and  controversy.  When  our  schools 
focused  primarily  on  teaching  facts  and  skills,  figuring  out 
what  students  knew  seemed  a bit  more  straightforward.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  ever  present  achievement  test  — a 
reasonably  efficient  and  inexpensive  way  of  finding  out 
what  large  numbers  of  students  remember  (at  least  for  the 
moment).  As  our  focus  has  shifted  from  content-focused 
instruction  to  a growing  interest  in  how  children  and  youth 
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use  their  knowledge  in  their  lives,  the  usefulness  of  the 
traditional  achievement  test  has  diminished.  Educators  now 
discuss  and  debate  ways  to  assess  student  performance  in 
novel  situations.  We  are  interested  in  finding  out  what 
students  know  and  can  do  with  what  we  have  taught  them 
rather  than  how  they  answer  standardized  test  questions 
that  may  have  little  relevance  to  what  they  have  learned. 

Finally,  educators  are  interested  in  students  acquiring  a 
better  understanding  of  their  own  learning  so  that  they 
might  continue  to  pursue  their  education  long  after  formal 
schooling  ends. 

All  of  the  discussions  about  assessment,  testing,  achieve- 
ment, standards  and  effective  schools  together  represent  a 
large  literature.  Teachers  are  experimenting  with  scoring 
guides,  portfolios,  curriculum-based  measurement  systems. 


goal  setting,  and  more  in  an  effort  to  develop  increasingly 
“authentic”  approaches  to  figuring  out  and  communicating 
what  their  students  know  and  can  do  as  a result  of  school- 
ing. But  while  we  are  getting  more  and  more  confident  that 
we  can  design  curriculum  and  learning  activities  that 
incorporate  a wide  range  of  student  diversity,  we  are  much 
less  clear  about  how  these  various  innovations  for  docu- 
menting student  learning  and  performance  can  be  used 
with  all  of  our  students.  We’ve  included  a couple  of 
sources  for  additional  information  in  Appendix  2.  We 
encourage  you  to  investigate  some  of  this  literature 
furthert. 

On  this  page  and  the  next,  we  offer  the  framework  for  a 
complete  system  to  document  student  learning. 


Three  Dimensions 

We  believe  that  classroom-based,  individually-tailored  student  assessment  systems  need  to  help  you  collect 
three  kinds  of  information  on  every  student.  We  might  call  these  kinds  of  information  "assessment  OF  student 
learning." 

Dimension  1 is  the  most  traditional  and  familiar.  You  need  to  know  what  your  students  know  in  terms  of  skills 
and  facts. 

Dimension  2 requires  you  to  figure  out  how  each  student  uses  those  skills  and  facts  in  real  situations  both 
inside  and  outside  of  school. 

Dimension  3 is  really  the  link  between  one  and  two.  The  process  of  helping  students  use  their  learning  in  their 
own  lives  requires  that  they  develop  a measure  of  self-understanding  about  how  they  learn  well,  what  they 
need  to  help  them  learn  well,  and  what  to  do  when  learning  seems  hard  or  confusing 
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Five  Users 

These  three  kinds  of  information  about  student  learning  are  used  in  five  different  ways  by  various  school  stakeholders. 
These  interested  parties  include:  the  teacher,  the  student,  the  student’s  parents,  the  school,  the  district,  the  state  education 
agency  and  the  legislature.  In  many  cases,  it  is  the  district/state/  legislature  which  ask  for  systematically  generated  and 
summarized  information  about  the  learning  of  all  students. 

The  tricky  part  for  teachers  is  that  each  of  these  stakeholders  needs  slightly  different  information  about  student  learning 
to  meet  their  purposes. \o\ir  challenge  is  to  develop  a system  for  your  own  classroom  or  teacher  team  that  collects 
information  about  what  students  know,  do  and  understand  in  ways  that  can  also  meet  the  needs  of  all  five  users. 


District/State  Summaries  of: 
skills/content 
performance 

student  and  parent  satisfactions 


How  Do  We  Get  These  Three  Kinds  Of 
Information? 

We’ll  have  some  suggestions  in  a minute,  but  first  it 
might  help  to  review  the  different  kinds  of  student 
assessment  strategies  that  have  become  common 
practice.  Teachers  are  experimenting  with  lots  of  new 
strategies  and  a few  old  ones.  What  makes  it  confus- 
ing is  that  different  teachers,  school  districts,  and 
states,  often  mean  different  things  by  the  same  words 
they  use. 

A good  first  step  for  you  and  your  colleagues  is  to 
review  the  definitions  we’ve  provided  on  the  next  page 
and  agree  on  how  you  understand  each  of  these 
assessment  strategies.  Our  definitions  can  be  elabo- 
rated to  reflect  your  collective  meaning  and  use.  The 
point  is  to  develop  a common  language  with  your 
colleagues. 


qoa\  eeWiY\^ 
critical  o^GS^Aone 

5ATs 


ivritin^lan^ua^e  samples 
nebular  note  taking 
confensncing 

criterion  nefensnceri  tests 

. exhibrtions/pnojects 

observations  ^ 

C3Ms  portfolios 

mird  maps  tests 

^ 
journals 
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Student  Assessment  Definitions 


^ Observations  have  to  do  with  looking  and  noticing  ^ 
things  (i.e.,  doing  assessment  by  generating  informa- 
tion) for  later  evaluation  and  use.  Observations  can 
be  formal  or  informal.  They  are  informal  if  what  you 
notice  draws  your  attention.  They  are  formal  if  your 
attention  is  directed  to  notice  certain  things  by  an 
observation  guide  or  form.  Observations  can  be 
documented  or  undocumented  depending  on  whether 
^ anything  is  written  down. ^ 


Regular  Note -Taking,  or  completion  of  an  observa- 
tion form  are  the  most  common  ways  of  documenting 
observations.  Both  these  strategies  are  the  most 
flexible  and  generic  assessment  strategies  since  the 
content,  frequency,  and  level  of  depth  can  vary 
considerably  depending  on  the  need. 


Exhibitions/Projects  can  be  written,  presented,  or 
both.  They  are  extended  exercises  that  ask  students  to 
generate  (or  elaborate)  problems,  come  up  with 
solutions,  and  then  demonstrate  their  findings  or 
results.  They  are  designed  to  allow  a student  to  use 
the  knowledge  content  and  skills  they  have  acquired 
by  applying  them  to  real  situations  in  an  integrated 
way.  Exhibitions  and  Projects  also  typically  require 
the  student  to  self-assess  the  essentials  of  the  perfor- 
mance/product according  to  previously  agreed-upon 
expectations  or  standards. 


Scoring  Guides  or  "Rubrics”  are  common  strate- 
gies for  setting  performance  expectations  for  exhibi- 
tions and  projects.  Some  scoring  guides  are  created 
together  by  teachers  and  groups  of  students.  Some  are 
agreed  upon  between  an  individual  student  and  the 
teacher.  Still  others  are  established  by  educators  at 
various  levels,  from  school-based  teams,  to  district 
developers  of  learning  expectations,  to  state  or 
federal  guidelines.  Scoring  guides  can  anchor  each 
score,  only  endpoint  scores,  or  endpoint  and  middle 
scores  with  precise  descriptions  or  definitions. 


^ Criterion-Referenced  Tests  evaluate  a person’s  ^ 
skills  in  terms  of  a predetermined  level  of  mastery  in 
an  objective  way.  They  can  either  describe  complete 
activities  or  component  skills  of  academic,  func- 
tional, or  physical  tasks  and  frequently  are  published 
^ as  a sequenced  list. 


Portfolios  are  long  term  records  of  a student’s 
performances.  They  can  include:  (1)  permanent 
products  of  various  sorts,  (2)  student  self-assessments 
of  their  performances,  (3)  others’  assessments  of  the 
student’s  performances  (e.g.,  the  teacher,  peers, 
external  scoring  panels),  or  (4)  all  of  the  above. 

Portfolio  contents  can  vary  over  time.  Students  can 
include  and  remove  items  at  various  points  in  time,  or 
summarize  a set  of  performances  into  a single 
poster  or  page:  Portfolio  items  can  reflect  only 
exemplary  performances  or  they  can  reflect  compari- 
sons between  performances  at  different  points  in  time 
to  illustrate  change. 

\ y 


Writing/  Language  Sample  refers  to  a strategy  of 
collecting  examples  of  student  writing  and/or 
language  that  are  then  analyzed  for  relevant  compo- 
nents, skills,  or  other  parameters.  Thus,  language 
samples  can  be  analyzed  for  vocabulary,  grammar 
and  syntax  as  well  as  length  of  utterance  — all 
measures  of  language  skill  acquisition.  Similarly, 
writing  samples  can  be  analyzed  for  content,  organi- 
zation, structure,  and  voice  and  scored  according  to 
developmental  or  other  criterion-referenced  expecta- 
^tions  or  standards. 


Conferencing  is,  of  course,  a generic  strategy.  In  this 
context,  however,  there  are  two  specific  ways  it  can 
be  used.  The  first  is  individual  student/teacher 
conferences  which  can  assist  and  facilitate  student 
self-reflection.  Teachers  might  share  other  assessment 
information  during  conferences,  assist  students  to 
evaluate/judge  the  available  assessment  information 
and  plan  new  teaching  targets  to  aspire  toward.  The 
second  are  student-led  parent/teacher  conferences 
which  serve  as  a performance  context  for  students  to 
demonstrate  what  they  know  and  understand  about 
their  own  learning. 

V 1 / 


cba  (curriculum-based  assessment)  is  a conceptual 
approach  to  assessment  OF  student  learning,  but 
NOT  a separate  strategy.  The  approach  can,  however, 
be  applied  using  several  other  classroom-based 
strategies  for  documenting  student  accomplishments 
in  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  content  knowledge. 

The  basic  logic  in  cba  is  to  check  (by  testing, 
questioning,  or  probing)  to  see  if  students  are  actually 
gleaming  what  you  are  teaching. 
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“Probes”  is  used  in  this  context  as  both  a verb  and  a 
noun.  The  verb  refers  to  intermittently  checking  on 
students’  mastery  of  content  knowledge  and  skills. 

The  frequency  can  vary  from  daily  to  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  in  most  situations,  though  it 
may  vary  across  students  or  content  areas.  That  is,  for 
some  students,  weekly  probes,  monthly  or  even 
quarterly  probing  generates  adequate  information. 

The  noun  usually  refers  to  the  content  and  format  of 
the  quick  check.  Probes  can  be  developed  for  various 
content  areas  (reading,  math,  spelling)  and  be  either 
written  or  oral. 

V J 
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CBMs  are  prepackaged  tests  (used  to  test  set 

chunks  of  content)  or  probes  (used  intermittently 
on  teachers’  own  schedules)  to  check  students’ 
mastery  of  a published  curriculum  that  a teacher  is 
using  as  prescribed.  These  tests/probes  follow  the 
essential  cba  logic  of  actually  assessing  students 
about  what  they  are  being  taught,  if,  and  only  if, 
teachers  are  using  the  matching  curriculum  upon 
which  the  tests/probes  are  based,  pretty  much  as  they 
were  designed.  CBMs  can  also  be  based  on  develop- 
mental skills  lists  that  are  embedded  within  a particu- 
^ lar  curriculum. ^ 


Critical  Questions  are  a quick  check  strategy. 

Either  verbally  or  in  brief  written  formats,  teachers 
ask  questions  about  the  key  ideas  they  are  teaching. 
Critical  questions  generate  immediate  information 
about  students’  mastery  of  these  key  ideas,  permitting 
quick  adjustments  in  both  group  and  individual 
teaching  plans.  Some  teachers  use  critical  questioning 
very  frequently  as  a central  part  of  their  ongoing 
teaching.  Others  use  critical  questioning  more 
infrequently  so  they  function  more  as  probes. 
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Tests  are  certainly  the  most  familiar  and  long  used 
strategy  for  checking  to  see  if  students  are  getting 
what  you  are  teaching.  They  also  take  many  forms, 
from  essay  to  short  answer  to  the  ever  popular 
multiple  choice.  True/False  is  probably  fading  in 
popularity.  Tests  typically  focus  on  skills  and  content 
facts.  It  is  possible  to  create  application  questions,  but 
these  are  somewhat  less  typical.  Tests  can  be  “take 
home”,  timed,  or  time-limited.  They  are  often  scored 
by  the  teacher,  but  sometimes  by  the  test- taker  or  by  a 
peer.  They  are  usually  criterion-referenced  (i.e.,  there 
is  some  arbitrary  criterion  set  for  determining  testing 
success). 


( \ 

Checklists  are  agreed  upon  lists  of  skills.  Usually, 

such  lists  are  created  from  either  a developmental  or 
grade/age  level  perspective,  or  some  combination. 
Typically,  checklists  are  meant  to  be  completed  by 
teachers  over  a short  span  of  time.  Checklists  usually 
involve  some  focused  observation  (noticing  and 
checking  off  if  the  student  demonstrates  the  skill)  or 
some  constructed  activities  where  the  student  can 
demonstrate  the  skill. j 


SATs  (Stanford  Achievement  Tests)  are  an  example 
of  standardized,  norm  and  criterion-referenced  tests 
which  sample  single  or  multiple  skills.  The  SAT  is 
for  grades  1-12,  but  commonly  administered  at  grade 
intervals  of  3,  5,  8,  and  10,  usually  in  the  same  week 
^ throughout  a district. ^ 


Mind  Maps  are  a nonlinear  device  for  presenting  or 
recording  information.  They  are  most  frequently  used 
for  note  taking  or  other  journaling  or  recording. 
However,  they  can  also  be  used  to  summarize  and 
depict  learning  accomplishments  either  by  a student 
doing  self-assessment,  or  by  a teacher  or  parent  doing 
student  assessment. 
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Journals  can  be  used  by  students  to  have  an  open- 
ended  reflective  conversation  with  their  teacher.  They 
can  also  be  used  by  teachers  to  have  an  open-ended 
reflective  conversation  with  themselves  or  a mentor. 
These  conversations  can  be  global,  specific,  struc- 
tured by  questions  or  frameworks,  or  completely 
open-ended.  They  can  even  be  all  of  these  over  time. 
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Goal  Setting  is  a way  for  teachers  to  assist  students 
to  direct  their  own  learning.  The  process  involves 
providing  students  with  information  about  their 
achievements  — usually  other  assessment  informa- 
tion generated  through  performance,  skills/content, 
and/or  other  self-assessment  strategies.  Students  use 
this  assessment  information  to  establish  both  target 
accomplishments/goals  AND  evidences  that  will 
document  accomplishment  of  their  goals.  Some 
teachers  have  students  continuously  summarize  their 
goals  and  accomplishment  evidence  using  journals, 
graphs,  charts,  or  other  graphical  or  narrative 
strategies. 
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Wait.  You  Mean  I Can't  Use  the  Same  Thing  For  Every  Student?  ? ? 

Right.  It’s  likely  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  some  approaches  - like  portfolios  or  student  conferences,  or  student  goal 
setting  - for  every  student. 

It’s  also  likely  that  there  will  be  small  groups  of  students  that  cluster  in  some  way  into  either  mixed-ability  or  same-ability 
groups  for  whom  the  same  strategy  will  work.  There  may  be  a very  few  students,  however,  who  for  some  part  of  their 
learning  need  some  additional  documentation.  We  have  developed  the  Individually  Tailored  Education  Report  (ITER)  as  an 
additional  strategy. 


But  I Don’t  Have  Time  To  Use  All  Those  Assessment  Strategies  U 

Of  course  you  don't!  If  you  tried  you  wouldn't  have  much  time  left  for  teaching.  But  we  think  the  strategies  cluster  according 
to  the  three  dimensions  we  talked  about  earlier,  with  the  addition  of  two  generic  strategies  that  could  potentially  be  used  for 
any  of  the  dimensions.  Thus,  you  can  select  those  strategies  in  each  area  that  either  you  prefer  or  that  seem  to  work  better  for 
your  students.  You  can  also  use  the  measures  required  by  your  school  district  for  program  evaluation. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MEASURES  GENERIC  STRATEGIES 


(for  skills  and  content/program  evaluation)  (for  all  three  areas) 


SATS  skills  checklists 

observations 

criterion-referenced  tests 

regular  note-taking 
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The  Individually  Tailored 
Education  Report  (ITER) 

(Figure  8) 

Remember  the  few  students  that  emerged  as  a result  of 
your  long  term  curriculum  planning  and  efforts  to  brain- 
storm more  detailed  teaching  plans?  The  ones  who 
required  your  more  frequent  and  focused  curricular 
decisions?  Some  of  these  students  might  also  be  officially 
designated  as  “eligible  for  special  education”  and  require 
an  lEP.  The  ITER  helps  meet  this  official  policy  while 
helping  you  to  keep  track  of  your  decisions. 

Those  students’  goals,  interests,  and  abilities,  which  for 
some  of  them  have  been  identified  at  their  lEP  meeting, 
become  the  foundation  for  developing  specific  teaching 
objectives  across  all  of  the  students'  learning  contexts. 
In  other  words  the  students'  goals,  interests,  and  abilities 
don’t  change  initially,  but  the  instructional  content 
obviously  does.  The  teaching  objectives  describe  how  the 
goals,  interests,  and  abilities  will  be  addressed,  be  it 
through  art,  academics,  physical  education,  morning  circle, 
school  jobs,  etc. 

Figure  9 illustrates  an  ITER  filled  out  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  a new  high  school  term  for  a Personal  Business 
or  World  of  Work  type  of  class.  This  particular  ITER 
would  be  applicable  both  in  the  context  of  a conventional, 
personal  finance  unit  or  in  that  of  reinvented  high  schools 
and  curriculum  where  the  content  and  instructional 
boundaries  might  not  be  quite  as  delineated.  The  teaching 
objectives  in  either  instance  would  be  tied  to  the  class 
activities. 

The  ITER  can  be  used,  as  in  this  case,  throughout  the 
entire  instructional  period  or  term,  updating  outcomes  and 
developing  new  teaching  objectives  which  are  responsive 
to  the  student’s  changing  needs  and  abilities.  The  ITER 
can  also  be  used  on  a spot  basis  to  help  analyze  and  plan 
instruction  when  individual  student  learning  issues  arise. 
We  also  know  a teacher  in  a supervisory  role  who  is  using 
the  ITER  and  its  logic  to  teach  and  guide  classroom 
assistants  to  pay  particular  attention  to  individual  students 
during  a given  lesson. 

While  reading  through  this  ITER,  notice  how  it  becomes  a 
longitudinal  record  of  a)  the  class  activities,  b)  Kim’s 
goals  within  those  activities,  and  c)  ongoing  progress  and 
outcomes.  “Student  Outcomes  and  Accomplishments”  also 
reflect  incidental  learning  opportunities  (such  as  Kim’s 
experience  at  the  bank),  as  well  as  special  or  notable 
interactions  between  classmates  (a  friendship  with  Tory,  a 


new  classmate,  or  when  Kim  had  more  knowledge  of  the 
Social  Security  Office  than  Bill  did).  Fortunately,  the 
teachers  noticed  and  recorded  these  unanticipated  events 
so  that  Kim’s  parents  were  completely  updated  when  the 
team  copied  this  ITER  to  send  home  at  the  end  of  the 
grading  period. 

For  some  students  you  will  have  many  ITER  pages. 
Sometimes  it  will  make  sense  to  write  a single  goal  on 
each  page  and  log  the  teaching  objectives  and  student 
accomplishments  as  they  emerge  week  by  week.  Some- 
times you  will  want  to  cluster  several  goals  on  a page  that 
relate  to  some  curriculum  theme  or  area  and  record  all  the 
related  teaching  objectives  as  they  emerge.  In  either  case, 
this  ITER  page  completes  the  requirements  of  the  lEP 
since  at  any  point  in  time  you  have  a complete  set  of 
annual  goals  and  current  teaching  objectives. 
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Individually  Tailored  Education  Report  (ITER) 


Student J^/m 


Year  /‘fff-ff 


Present  Abilities 

Preferences,  interests, learning  style,  needed 
supports,  transition  needs 

M/m  aan  za/en/z/y  num/exa  /a  zz/en/z/y 

//,  0,  /^,  M/a  anz/ uae  ‘nex/ z/zf //ax" 

a/xa/^y  /a  zvxz/e  /ex  name  ; ayea/ 

/u/  aame/zznea  neez/a  "/azz/tzy " aya/ema  /y 
a/e  aan '/  exyxeaa  /exae/^;  /nazzza  /a  a/ay 
zv/en  zzxaaa/ny  a/xee/a;  tzaea  az/y  /ua  /tz/ 
zvz//  aaaza/anae. 

M/m  /axea  /a  w/nz/atv  a/ay;  eayezzza//y  yax  a/a//ea. 
.^ex  a//az(zanzze  za  a man//,  w/za/  a/e  /eeya  zn 

a yzyyy  /an/  ax  zva/Ze/  M/m  zvan/a  /a  zvax/  zvz// 
an/ma/a  ax  zn  a a/aZ/zny  a/axe.  ‘//e  z/aea  zve//  zvz// 
yazxez/ xzaiza//  wx///en  aa/ez/zz/ea  xeaz/z'ny  zvaxz/a, 
a/ayy/ny  /zo/a,  e/a... 



Annual  Goal(s) 


and  how  they  relate  to 


's  life 


an. 

Jn^a/ma/'/fin 

^^0  h mana^  />at  i 

in  am:/  nfi/  /0/n^  fJjojoet/ ^ 

aarY/n^  w ^ fao^e  aaa/.  m f 

auffen//^  in/// a/e  araea/n^  a/ree/a  a^/e/ 
a/a^j3/n^.  “^/ran^r  atvareneea"  a/zf/a  a. 
neeJea /aa  /ar  peraana/  aa^e//. 


/.^  M/m  tv/(/  ex^ani/ /er  yaaa/u/a/y  wi/Z/n  //e  aan/ex/  a^ 
aurr/au/uM  //emea  am/ /a^/aa. 

IX  J JC/M  iv/ft  man  a^  /er ^raana/  aua/  aa  a 

^xaana/  aa/em/ax,  z/aJ/^  aa/et/ufe,  aax/n^  aaaaun/. 

Mim  tvJf/  Jemana/xa/e  aammun//y  anz/ /sexaan  of  aa^e/y 
ah'Ua. 


Curricular  area:  'Pexaana/ PuaJneaa  Waxfz/ a^  Wax/ 


' 

Date 

Class/Theme 

Activities 

student  Goals  within 
the  Activities 

Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 

student  Progress  & 
Accomplishments 
within  this  Activity 

f/Vf7 

C^ru^/'<^  are 

exjoeneee 

/erm, 

/na/aJ/ia 

a/1'annay^eJ 

anJ 

Aaoau/i/’  fya/l: 

^/af  Ja/a jafue 
a/^erva/^ia/i 

f/ h M/m  ayenez/ //e 
aaaazzn/ zvz//  /ex  ma//ex 
/az/ey.//  Me  /az/ y/Z/ez/ az/ 
//e  ayy/zoa/zan  zn  o/aaa. 
'Taz/y  a/e  a/azz^ayy  /ex 
nezzz yaaa/M/Z 

ERIC 


Figure  9:  Example  of  ITER  by  the  Personal  Business  Teacher 
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Date 

Class/Theme 

Activities 

Student  Goals  within 
the  Activities 

Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 

Student  Progress  & 
Accomplishments 
within  this  Activity 

/////// 

' He 

refa/‘ec/ 

/"efferf 
M/i/f  manage  a 

--a  ^ 

-retiree/ 4^  ^/^>W 
purHaeee  H aeHriif/tie 
He  e/teHi/  “"eaye  sr 
e/te  an  //‘etn. 

J^/M  wUf  waH  H He 

/^an/:  aein^  ^ J/^^ren/" 
reHee,  re^^aire  ^er 

H areee  a/‘ 

4 anaenHeffe4 
/HereeHiene  4 kiHa/e 
areee/n^  M//en  He  eHee/' 
ie  ea^e.  w/ff  ^ H 

feaH  /x  mej^  w/H  a 
afaeeMo/'e, 

!j  a H ^ 

Kitn  w//f^ 

- /eaa/^e  He  ^HaeeJpeJ^ 
eeaHen. 

- f/Hen  H 

JeearipHene  4 iJenH^^ 
a/‘  /eaH  m/HH  eeunJ 
iuHreeHn^ 

• ^ygrya/’/fn 
J^eurnaf 

f/ /f  Aer 

<?-%/ 

fn  mfney  in  ' 

wj/'AJraw;  "hiv 
^ Mon^e.  -Af 
AU  hn/:  w/  /C/ir 

fn  waz/'/n^  pr  an 
anai/aye  ^mafe  aa^/^r  ^a 
Ho/'  aaufi/  /eff-Ur'// 

<f/0  on^/ Po/ay  /oJ a ^00  J 
fau^/  w/en  //ey  ^/^ure^/ // 
au// 

f/ yg  ^ra/oHy  neeJ 
/t  em^/oai^  'aam^  pr  a 
ra/ny  i/<^. ' Mea  /a 

/uy  //Jn^  nOiv/ 

fy  ^/  aon  aaaura/e/^ 

onomr  j^eoHono  oAou/ 
w/en  //  y aa^e  /t  ora^a 
C 'nt  oora,  “ '^een 
n/o/i  "J  y/  a/iff  woi/a  ^ar 
a i^erM  tr  mo^/yfe^/ 
^rom^/.  1V0  ff  /00^ 

M/Ofi/n^  On  //>y/ 

f/ f^/m  ‘a  HfJa 

/t  ^/  /un^  /n  //e 

aom/aO.  ^u/  f^/m  /oo 

/Jgn/ipaJ  Ha/  H0  ya  ^ 

Jn/^r^a/  Jn  any ^n//tf/af 
/y^e  ja/a.  <f/0  aurjonae^/ 
//^  //  laon/jn^ 

Figure  9:  Example  of  ITER  by  Personal  Business  Teacher  (continued) 
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Date 

Class/Theme 

Activities 

Student  Goals  within 
the  Activities 

Evaiuation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 

student  Progress  & 
Accomplishments 
within  this  Activity 

/'rijo  /■f 

fai/ 

A^/m  ii//7/  ^ra//y 
an^(^er  a varie/^^  ^ 

Sfi 

an 

TP  aarJ,  ina/aJin^ 
name 

^aa,  ^ea,  4 
^ e^e/ 7ir/'7Ja/’e ' 
aa/Jre^e 
j:>7ane 

^ emer^na^  aan/'aa/' 
'^^7^  exj:>erienae 

Par/n^  He ^7^ 

A/m  m//  /n^e^H^a/^e  a/" 
feae/’^  J/^^ren/'^a^ 
aj3>j:>arHn//‘/e^  7^^  a^A/n^ 
eaH  rej:>re^enHfyye  a 
eer/e^  a^  j^aee/’/an^  anJ 
Haa^e  ane  w//‘7  M/7am  H 
7ai>re  a maaA  /n/’er^/ew. 

Jfitdrnaf 

Va/'a  ^rfm  a/'  fea^/' 
/n/’ern'/^a/er^. " 

f 

a^^eni^a/^/an 

C f aae  oar  a/ a/ZH 
p/aHree  h 
j^aeeHan^ 
ae- 

^aw  maa/  Ja ^aa 
pa/A 

v'  ^ tV/a/‘  are  /‘/e 
/aar^f 

i^arA ^/aHree  - (V/a/‘ 
Ja  / /are  /a  Ja7  J 

H J^nSM/  mare  a/aa/'  a Zap/ 
/urn/n^/^area/'  pre 
9 no/ a /emj:>arary  j^a/  <^^r  an 
^rj:>^am/n^  raJea/ 

f/^f  /^/of  /^  (^/a/n^  M/e//  a fa/i^  ^ 
4 a/pa  aaj:>^/n^  He  /P 

aaraf  He  //nea/ /a xee  an 
He  aj:>j:>//aa/'/an  aamj:>/ea  aren  ^ 
Ha  am  a//,  ^/e  Hanaj:)aaea 
He  aaa.  aea,  4^^  aa  a/e  m^ 
^ry  aa/ar-aaJ/n^. 

^ Ta  /nareaae  /er  H^j^ena^ 

/n  He  aammMn//y  A/m  ^ea 
an  i/pp  a^  He  oammanZ/y 
Hi^a  ama// ^rauj:)a  a^ 
a/aaama/ea ^a  an,  /Aeaen/'^ 
a ^raaj:}  a^  ^ a/en/'  H ^e/" 
aaa,  aea.  4 a anj  A/m  /ne/a 
exaaHv  M/Zere  H ^a  /n  4/e 

4^  /er 

infM  Xw  /s  fe/  /i0r  /a^0  /U 
f0aj  anj  /0/f  /^0m  M^0n  /f 
fsyy^^,  'Fr0/^ jsfW0fpf 
fn00n//y0/ 

Figure  9:  Illustration  of  ITER  by  the  Personal  Business  Teacher  (continued) 
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The  Individually  Tailored 
Education  Report  (ITER) 
Summary  (Figure  9) 

Our  second  example  of  a piece  of  paperwork  that  can 
actually  save  you  time  is  the  ITER  Summary.  As  you  work 
with  the  curriculum  decisions  discussed  in  this  module,  we 
imagine  that,  over  time,  you  will  end  up  with  a small  stack 
of  folders  for  roughly  a quarter  of  your  students.  Each  time 
you  sit  down  to  brainstorm  new  teaching  plans,  or  review 
student  accomplishments,  we  imagine  that  you  will  grab 
your  stack  of  folders  to  remind  yourself  about  the  unique 
learning  requirements  of  those  few  students  who  need  your 
most  careful  and  systematic  thinking  and  decisions. 

The  ITER  Summary  is  a “mini”  version  of  the  complete 
lEP  or  ITER  that  you  can  use  in  a number  of  different 
ways.  We  have  created  this  document  as  a card  (included 
in  the  back  pocket)  so  that  you  can  have  a quick  summary 
of  a student’s  annual  goals  handy  all  the  time.  You  might 
keep  it  in  your  grade  book  so  that  when  you  are  planning, 
or  even  just  thinking  about  your  teaching,  you  can  be 
reminded  of  how  your  teaching  decisions  might  impact 
these  learners.  Figure  10  illustrates  Kim  Parsons’  ITER 
Summary  for  the  1995-96  school  year.  Her  teacher  uses  it 
to  jog  her  own  memory,  but  also  uses  it  in  a variety  of 
other  ways.  She  has  made  several  copies  that  she  gives  to 
other  teachers  who  also  work  with  Kim  so  that  they  too  are 
reminded  of  her  unique  learning  needs  and  preferences. 
Some  of  these  teachers  also  track  these  resulting  objectives 
on  ITER  pages  that  become  part  of  Kim’s  complete  lEP 
and  portfolio. 

Who  Fills  Out  the  ITER  for  Students  on 
lEPs? 

You’ve  probably  guessed  that  it  depends  on  how  inclusive 
your  school  has  become.  In  some  places  where  special 
education  teachers  are  supporting  the  integration  of 
students  with  disabilities  you  might  complete  the  annual 
goals  part  of  the  ITER  as  part  of  the  lEP  meeting.  You  can 
then  continue  to  use  the  ITER  as  a working  document  to 
plan  and  record  the  emerging  teaching  objectives.  In  some 
situations  you  will  write  these  down  for  the  general 
education  teacher,  in  others  the  teacher  may  begin  using 
the  page  herself.  In  still  other  situations,  the  classroom 
assistant  providing  support  may  have  a role  in  completing 
the  ITER. 


In  situations  characterized  more  by  “integration”  than 
“inclusion”  it  also  is  likely  that  the  lEP  team  will  complete 
the  ITER  Summary  and  then  pass  it  on  to  all  the  other 
teachers  and  staff  who  work  with  the  students  in  the  course 
of  their  day. 

If  your  school  has  become  more  completely  restructured  so 
that  teams  of  teachers,  each  with  different  expertise,  work 
together  with  large  groups  or  very  diverse  groups  of 
students,  the  student’s  primary  teacher  will  likely  be  the 
one  who  first  initiates  the  ITER.  All  the  teachers  and  other 
staff  on  the  team  may  contribute  teaching  objectives  and 
accomplishment  recording.  In  some  situations  the  teacher 
team  may  have  requested  outside  consultative  support 
from  other  specialists  (like  therapists  or  experts  in  the 
provision  of  communication  or  behavioral  supports)  who 
will  help  the  team  design  teaching  objectives  in  some 
instances.  The  ITER  and  the  ITER  Summary  become 
ongoing  working  documents  used  by  the  whole  team  to 
ensure  well-tailored  curriculum  and  individually  effective 
learning  experiences  for  any  student  the  team  thinks  needs 
a more  focused  and  systematic  approach. 
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Individually  Tailored  Education  Report  (ITER)  Summary 

Name  Year 




Goals 

■\ 

Activities  & Life  Connections 

Overall,  the  big  deal  things  we  are  working  on 
this  year  are... 

1.  MaMM/^n/aa/’/an,  aaa/af  /'n/’^raa/'/ana 

2.  Man^  /f^  a^ayy/ny  4 ^an/z/ny 

3.  'Tefey^ane 

4-  'Fgraana/ Manay^M^P‘  4 aa/^nJar 

Here's  why  we're  focusing  on  these  goals. 

- M/m  Ja^  no/'  /lar^  Many  p/snM  aufa/M  a^ 

aa/iaa/.  n^Pa  /"a  oaM^  p/^nPa  /'a 

y^fine /4y,  /lany  auf' aap/y  ZVi/'/i. 

- M/m  n0^£^  ^are  a rany^  a^  x-fiMMUn/^y 

aa^'t'//'/^  ara/fal>f0,  yfan  a/Vn  /v^J:0nJa, 

^00y  /'raaJ:  a^  /fyafiM/ny  ^y^n/'a. 

5 "P^raana/  M^naPua/  aare 

- M/m  Ua  afiM0 in/'eriea/'a  4 /n-aa^aa/ 

0Xy0r/0iaea,  ^u/’  ne^  Mfir^  ^xyaaur^  /"a 

6.  MfiMM/fni/y  aap/y  aM/a‘  a/'rany^r  a/var^n^; 

ay/'/ana. 

a/’re^/’  x^raaaky 
i/’aaa/’/ana/  exy^r/enae^ 

V 

/ 

Present  Abilities 


M/m  /la^ 

ar/'/^ufo/'/na  ivU>i  x^an  iP. 

rfi  tv/i/'e  4'  />0r  »om^; 

an  iMn/'/pao/'/aii  aarn/ pr  aa/ai'^^  4 
f^aJa  aaM0  afiMMuni/y  M^nu  ai^/4ivfifii/a.  M/m 
/:na/va  /’a  a^ay  4 /aa/:  pr  oara.  /f^n^fa/p 
inMy^nakn/'  araunt:/  ao^aa/,  an^0  /mma  Ji^r 


W0. 


Preferences,  Interests,  Learning  Styles, 
Needed  supports.  Transition  Needs 


M/m an/Mofa,  M/n/'-^ff  "aaaf 
Jina/n^  4 'ray ' M/fa/a.  /v^ff  /v^^n 

y/a/’/fre^  ary^o/'aa  ar^ yamn/ /v//’/> 
aana^y/'a/ ya/’/ypi^. 

‘r/i0  ^aa  aaoaa/anaf  M&nPrua/  aaa/tPn/'a 
a^auft/ al>i0  /"a  /^am  yr^r^n/’/an  /v/H  a 
///^/^  ex/’/a  a/fyyar/'. 


S chooisVMod  uIbs\CP  L\lTB)s  um 


Figure  10:  Example  of  an  ITER  Summary 
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Scoring  all  students  against 
HIGH  standards:  raising  the 

GOALS  OR  RAISING  THE  BARRIERS? 

Across  the  nation  a hallmark  of  today’s  school  reform 
iniatives  is  the  call  for  "raising  the  bar"  of  high 
educational  standards  and  for  assessing  all  students  against 
the  same  high  standards.  While  the  impetus  for  this  national 
trend  is  clearly  the  desire  to  improve  the  learning  outcomes 
of  our  children,  we  worry  about  the  implications  for  many 
students  whom  we  can  predict  will  in  fact  never  meet  - or  in 
some  cases  even  come  close  to  - some  of  those  standards. 

In  spite  of  the  requirements  contained  in  IDEA  to  provide 
accommodations  for  a variety  of  learning  issues  and 
performance  demonstration  strategies,  the  dangerous 
temptation  for  districts  may  once  again  be  to  "excuse" 
those  students  from  the  criteria  for  meeting  the  bench- 
marks, the  standards,  and  the  other  traditional  hallmarks  of 
achievement  and  success.  Simply  put,  setting  higher 
achievement  standards  actually  risks  that  more  students  will 
not  meet  them  - and  endure  the  concomitant  stigmas  of 
failure. 

Encouraging  achievement,  not  punishing 

INABILITY. 

We  hope  that  high  standards  do  in  fact  become  goals,  not 
barriers  or  burdens  for  students.  We  also  hope  that  educa- 
tional reforms  encourage  teachers  to  constantly  support 
children  on  the  frontiers  of  their  personal  learning  adven- 
tures, as  well  as  to  identify  that  what  a child  did  learn  might 
not  have  been  what  was  predicted! 

To  that  end  we  offer  the  following  generic  Scoring  Guide, 
(figure  1 1)  as  a basis  for  rethinking  how  to  describe, 
document  and  characterize  student  efforts.  Many  of  the 
scoring  guides  we  have  seen  to  date  have  been  at  best 
thinly  disguised  grading  systems  - instead  of  an  "A"  or  a 
"F"  student,  a child  now  becomes  a "6"  or  a " 1"  - with 
performance  descriptions  that  focus  on  deficits  and  how 
that  product  "falls  short  of  the  mark."  Furthermore,  these 
scoring  guides  have  not  eliminated  the  teacher’s  dilemma  of 
how  to  score  the  sudent  who  far  exceeded  anyone’s 
expectations  on  a given  task  — yet  did  not  meet  benchmarks 
— as  well  as  the  capable  student  who  did  not  complete  the 
assignment. 


Used  in  conjunction  with  task  descriptions  designed  for 
specific  student  products  or  presentations,  the  performance 
scoring  guide  suggested  below  on  the  other  hand  provides 
the  following  types  of  flexibility: 


• All  students  are  focused  on  the  benchmark  set  for 

acceptable  performance  (a  score  of  5). 

• Students  can  negotiate  areas  within  a specific  task 

on  which  to  focus  their  individual  work/practice. 

• The  scoring  guide  allows  students  with  disabilities 

who  might  never  meet  the  benchmark  to  still  con- 
sistently obtain  scores  "above  the  middle"  (score 
of  4),  encouraging  positive  feelings  and  learning. 

• Judgments  such  as  "exceeds  expectations",  "exem- 

plary work",  or  ’’discrepant  with  previous  accom- 
plishments" are  validated  with  narrative  descrip- 
tions from  one  or  more  reviewers,  providing  more 
complete  information  about  the  meaning  of  the 
score. 

• The  scoring  guide  avoids  pejorative  descriptors  to 

characterize  student  efforts  and  accomplishments 
(such  as  "superficial",  "severely  limited",  "rarely 
if  ever..."). 

• Students  with  disabilities  can  score  as  high  or  higher 

than  non-labeled  students  on  any  given  product/ 
presentation,  based  on  negotiated  expectations 
without  compromising  benchmarked  performance 
standards. 


Cumulative  scores  across  a term  or  year  on  a range  of 
projects  for  each  student  provide  a sense  of  the  student's 
overall  accomplishments  in  relation  to  accepted  standards 
and  benchmarks,  without  unduly  punishing  students  who 
are  making  significant  personal  achievement,  but  many 
never  meet  those  specific  benchmarks  or  performance 
standards. 


IN  CONCLUSION 

We  hope  that  the  materials  and  ideas  in  this  module  that 
have  been  developed  with  practicing  teachers  will  assist  all 
educators  in  addressing  the  increasingly  diverse  needs  of 
students  in  tomorrow’s  schools.  Please  contact  us  with 
feedback  on  your  own  results  and  experiences. 
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Generic  Scoring  Guide  to  Encourage  Achievement 


SCORE 

PERFORMANCE  ASSESSMENT  DESCRIPTION 

6 

Exemplary  work.  Exceeded  expectations  in  all  or  most 
components  of  project  requirements.  Contributed  a "unique 
signature"  to  final  product/performance. 

5 

Meets  benchmarks  in  all  areas  covered  by  this  product/ 
presentation. 

4 

Work  reflects  efforts  and  accomplishments  in  all  standard 
components  of  product/performance,  however  on  or  more 
areas  do  not  yet  meet  benchmarks. 

3 

Worked  on  and  completed  specifically  negotiated  compo- 
nents of  product/performance.  Results  reflect  substantial 
personal  improvement  and  learning  gains.  Exceeded 
expectations  in  these  areas. 

2 

Worked  on  and  completed  specifically  negotiated  compo- 
nents of  product/performance  to  a satisfactory  degree.  Met 
expectations. 

1 

Participated,  but  final  product/performance  reflects  signifi- 
cant discrepancies  with  previous  accomplishments. 

0 

Did  not  submit  a perfomance  or  product. 

Scores  of  0-3  or  6 - 
; \ require  anecdotal 

i description 
^Mspeicifi^^m 

;=  \ :^dcaftn^ishjm 

r-ji;-; ; land  how  e -iVJ 

l^i^lHon^^ 

exceeded  or 


Figure  10:  A Generic  Scoring  Guide  to  Encourage  Achievement 
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^Overall,  the  picture  we  get  of  this  student's  interests 
and  participatbn 

Ideas,  priorities,  preferences 

Self,  Friends  & Family 

Leisure  & Recreation 

Contributing  to  Community 

L 
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All  About  Me 


Long  Range  Curriculum  Planning 


Team  Members: 


Date; 


Curriculum  Themes: 

Integrated  Curriculum  Activities 

Lead 

Person 

Resource  Implicatiohs 

Implications  for 
Individual  Students 

Academic  Focus  Activities 

ModulesMESVLongpln 
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Brainstorm  Teaching  Plan  For  Mixed-Ability  Groups 


< " ■ ' • " 

Curriculum  Area/Aim/Theme/Unit/Lesson: 

Potentially  Related  Real  Life 
Activities 

Caring  For  Self,  Friends  & Families 

Potentially  Related  Real  Life 
Activities 

Enjoying  Leisure  & Recreation: 

Potentially  Related  Real  Life 
Activities 

Community,  Jobs&  Chores: 

f 

In  Sum 

Special  considerations:  (e.g.:  Ieps,Tag, 
Esl  issues,  students  who  leave  early, 
other/needed  supports  & resources) 

Student  Expectations: 

Lesson  Design/Format: 

Locations: 

Activity/Lesson  plan  flow: 

Lesson  Materials: 

Environmental  Conditions: 

Extra/Outside  resources: 

1- 

g )ls\Modules\CPL\Teachpln 
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Lesson  Plan 


Theme: 


Date; 


Unit/Lesson: 


Process/Skills: 


What  will  we  do? 

\ 

Activityi 

Introduction  ("Hook",  stated  purpose) 

Development  ( Activity,  guided  practice,  modeling, 
student  practice,  reteach): 

Closure  (Tie  ittogether,  homework,  draw  a picture, 
journal  entry): 

Time  and  Material 

Sch  oob\Modules\CPL\lessonp 
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Individually  Tailored  Education  Report  (ITER) 


Student 


Year 


r 

Present  Abilities 

Preferences,  interests, learning  style,  needed 
supports,  transition  needs 

/ 

Annual  Goal(s) 

and  how  they  relate  to 

's  1 ife 

k- 

r 

Curricular  area: 


— 

Date 

Class/Theme 

Activities 

Student  Goals  within 
the  Activities 

Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 

> 

Student  Progress  & 
Accomplishments 
within  this  Activity 
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Date 

Class/Them  e 
Activities 

Student  Goals  within 
the  Activities 

Evaluation/ 
Assessment 
M ethods 

Student  Progress  & 
Accom  plishm  ents 
within  th is  Activity 

1 
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Individually  Tailored  Education  Report  (ITER)  Summary 


Name 


Year 


/ 

Goals 

— 

Activities  & Life  Connections 

Overall,  the  big  deal  things  we  are  working  on 

Here's  why  we're  focusing  on  these  goals. 

this  year  are... 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

j 

f 

Present  Abilities 

Preferences,  Interests,  Learning  Styles, 
Needed  supports.  Transition  Needs 

-j 

Schools\Modules\C  PLMTERsum 
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• REFLECTIVE  TEACHING 
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Appendix  2: 


Reading  and  Resource  List 


7G0 


Suggested  further  readings.  These 
readings  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  module. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  and  we  welcome 
suggestions.  Please  e-mail  us  if  you  find  other  sources  to 
share. 


Assessment  ^ Evaluation 


Clark,  H.,  & Nelson,  M.  (1993).  Improving  mathematics 
evaluation  through  cooperative  learning  strategies. 

Middle  School  JoumaL  January,  15-18. 

Darling-Hammond,  L.,  Ancess,  J.,  & Falk,  B.  (1995).  Authentic 
assessment  in  action:  Studies  of  sc hoob  and  students  at 
work.  New  York:  Teachers  college,  Columbia  University. 

Goodman,  K.,  Goodman,  Y.,  & Hood,  W.  (Eds.).  (1989).  The 
whole  language  evaluation  book.  NH:  Heinemann. 

Graves,  D.,  & Sunstein,  B.  (1992).  Portfolios:  Keep  a good 
idea  growing.  Portfolio  Portraits  . New  Hampshire: 
Heinman. 

Griffin,  P.,  & Niz,  P.  (1991).  Educational  assessment  and 
reporting:  A new  approach.  Sydney:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich. 

Knight,  P.  (1992).  How  I use  portfolios  in  mathematics. 
Educational  Leadership,  May,  71-72. 

Majesky,  D.  (1993).  Grading  should  go.  Educational 
Uadershiv,  50(7).  88-90. 

Rothman,  R.  (1995).  Measuring  Up:  Standards,  Assessment, 
and  School  Reform.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass. 
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%,<&5choolImprovement 


Apple,  M.  (1993).  Official  knowledge:  democratic  education  in 
a conservative  age.  New  York:  Routledge. 

Astuto,  T A.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  Read,  A.,  McGree,  K.,  & deKoven 
Pelton  Femancez,  L.  (1994).  Roots  of  reform: 
Challenging  the  assumptions  that  control  change  in 
education.  Bloomington,  IN:  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Educational  Foundation. 

Biklen,  D.  (1992).  Schooling  without  labels:  Parents, 

educators,  and  inclusive  education.  Philadelphia:  Temple 
University  Press. 

Biklen,  D.,  Ferguson,  D.,  & Ford,  A.  (Eds.).  (1989).  Schooling 
and  disability.  Eighty-eighth  yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II.  Chicago,  IL: 
University  of  Chicago  Press  and  The  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education. 

Bimber,  B.  (1993).  School  Decentralization:  Lessons  from  the 
Study  of  Bureaucracy . Santa  Monica,  CA:  Rand:  Institute 
on  Education  and  Training. 


Cohen,  E.  G.  (1994).  Designing  groupwork:  Strategies  for  the 
heterogeneous  classroom.  (2nd  ed.).  New  York:  Teachers 
College  Press. 

Conley,  D.  T.  (1993).  Roadmap  to  restructuring:  Policies, 

practices  and  the  emerging  visions  of  schooling.  Eugene, 
OR:  ERIC  Clearing  House  on  Educational  Management, 
University  of  Oregon. 

Davis,  C.,  & Ferguson,  D.  (1992).  Trying  something 

completely  different:  Report  of  a collaborative  research 
venture.  In  P.  Ferguson,  D.  Ferguson,  & S.  Taylor  (Eds.), 
Interpreting  disability:  A qualitative  reader  . New  York: 
Teachers  College  Press. 

Dunlap,  D.  M.,  & Schmuck,  P.  A.  (Eds.).  (1995).  Women 
leading  in  education.  Albany:  State  University  of  New 
York  Press  (SUNY). 

Eisner,  E.  (1991).  What  really  counts  in  schools.  Educational 
Leadership,  48(5),  10-17. 

Ferguson,  D.  (1994).  Bursting  bubbles:  Marrying  general  and 
special  education  reforms.  In  M.  Berres,  P.  Knoblock,  D. 
Ferguson,  & L.  Woods  (Eds.),  Restructuring  schools  for 
all  children  . New  York:  Teacher  College  Press. 

Ferguson,  D.  (1994).  Is  communication  really  the  point?  Some 
thoughts  on  interventions  and  membership.  Mental 
Retardation,  32(  1 ),  7- 1 8. 

Ferguson,  D.  (1994).  Magic  for  teacher  work  groups:  Improve 
collaboration  at  teacher  work  group  sessions.  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  27(1).  42-47. 

Ferguson,  D.,  Willis,  C.,  Rivers,  E.,  Meyer,  G.,  Young,  M.,  & 
Dalmau,  M.  (in  press).  Widening  the  stream:  Ways  to 
think  about  including  "exceptions”  in  schools.  . 

Ferguson,  D.  L.  (1995).  The  real  challenge  of  inclusion: 

Confessions  of  a "rabid  inclusionist".  Phi  Delta  Kappan^ 
77(4),  281-287. 

Fogarty,  R.  (1991).  The  mindful  school:  How  to  integrate  the 
curricula.  Palatine,  IL:  IRI/Skylight  Publishing,  Inc. 

Fogarty,  R.  (1995).  Best  practices  for  the  learner  centered 
classroom:  A collection  of  articles  by  Robin  Fogarty. 
Palatine,  IL:  IRI/Skylight  Publishing,  Inc. 

Fullan,  M.,  & Stiegelbauer,  S.  (1991).  The  new  meaning  of 
educational  change.  (2nd  ed.).  New  York:  Teachers 
College  Press. 

Gardner,  H.  (1993).  Multiple  intelligences:  The  theory  in 
practice.  New  York:  Basic  Books. 

Grennon  Brooks,  J.,  & Brooks,  M.  G.  (1993).  In  search  of 
understanding:  The  case  for  constructivist  classrooms. 
Alexandria,  VA:  ASCD,  The  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development. 

Kozol,  J.  (1991).  Savage  inequalities:  Children  in  America  s 
schools.  New  York:  Crown  Publishing. 

Maeroff,  G.  L.  (1993).  Team  building  for  school  change.  New 
York:  Teachers  College  Press. 

Noddings,  N.  (1993).  The  challenge  to  care  in  schools:  An 
alternative  approach  to  education.  New  York:  Teachers 
College  Press. 

Roeher  Institute.  (1991).  Changing  Canadian  Schools: 

Perspectives  on  disability  and  inclusion.  North  York, 
Ontario:  The  Roeher  Institute. 

Sarason,  S.  (1990).  The  predictable  failure  of  educational 
reform.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass. 
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Schmuck,  R.  A.,  & Runkel,  P.  J.  (1994).  The  handbook  of 
organization  development  in  schools  and  colleges,  (4th 
ed.).  Prospect  Heights,  IL:  Waveland  Press. 

Schmuck,  R.  A.,  & Schmuck,  P.  J.  (1992).  Group  processes  in 
the  classroom.  (6  th  ed.).  Dubuque,  I A:  Wm.  C.  Brown 
Publishers. 

Schnorr,  R.  (1990).  "Peter?  He  comes  and  goes...":  First 

graders'  perspectives  on  a part-time  mainstream  student. 
The  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Persons  with  Severe 
Handicaps,  15(4).  231-240. 

Sizer,  T.  (1984).  Horace’s  compromise:  The  dilemma  of  the 
American  high  school.  Boston;  Houghton -Mifflin. 

Skrtic,  T.  M.  (1991).  Behind  special  education:  A critical 

analysis  of  professional  culture  and  school  organization. 
Denver;  Love  Publishing. 

Smyth,  J.  (Ed.).  (1993).  A socially  critical  view  of  the  self- 
managing school.  London:  The  Palmer  Press. 
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Dunst,  C.,  Trivette,  C.,  & Deal,  A.  (1988).  Enabling  and 
empowering  families:  Principles  and  guidelines  for 
practice.  Cambridge,  MA:  Brookline  Books. 

Ferguson,  P.,  & Asch,  A.  (1989).  Lessons  from  life:  Personal 
and  parental  perspectives  on  school,  childhood,  and 
disability.  In  D.  Biklen,  D.  Ferguson,  & A.  Ford  (Eds.), 
Schooling  and  disability:  Eighty-eighth  yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  study  of  education,  part  II  (pp. 
108-140).  Chicago:  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education. 

Ferguson,  P.,  & Ferguson,  D.  (1993).  The  promise  of 

adulthood.  In  M.  Snell  (Ed.),  Systematic  instruction  of 
persons  with  severe  disabilities  (4th  ed.,  pp.  588-607). 
Columbus,  OH:  Charles  Merrill. 

Ferguson,  P.  M.  (1994).  Abandoned  to  their  fate:  social  policy 
and  practice  toward  severely  retarded  people  in  America, 
1820-1920.  Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press. 

Harry,  B.  (1992).  Cultural  Diversity,  families,  and  the  special 
education  system.  New  York:  Teachers  College  Press. 

Orenstein,  P.  i.  a.  w.  t.  A.  A.  o.  U.  W.  (1994).  School  girls: 
Young  women,  self  esteem  and  the  confidence  gap.  New 
York:  Doubleday. 
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College  Press. 
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Lave,  J.,  & Wenger,  E.  (1991).  Situated  learning:  legitimate 
peripheral  participation.  New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Liston,  D.  P.,  & Zeichner,  K.  M.  (1991).  Teacher  education 
and  the  social  conditions  of  schooling.  New  York: 
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Schon,  D.  (1983).  The  reflective  practitioner:  How 
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Shor,  I.  (1992).  Empowering  education:  critical  teaching  for 
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eaching  Learning 


Armstrong,  T.  (1994).  Multiple  intelligences  in  the  classroom. 
Alexandria,  VA:  Association  for  Supervision  and 
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Student 

Membership 


Snapshots 

(SMS) 


Changing  School  Communities 
AND  Increased  Student 
Diversity 

Things  are  changing  rapidly  in  schools  across  the 
country  for  both  adults  and  students.  We  see  evidence 
of  these  changes  everywhere,  from  the  generation  of 
learner  outcomes  to  guide  curricula  restructuring,  to  the 
development  of  portfolios  for  authentic  assessment  of 
student  learning,  to  the  dizzying  array  of  new  strategies 
for  implementing  restructured  curricula  within  class- 
rooms. Change  has  become  the  byword  for  all  members 
of  the  educational  community,  from  state  superinten- 
dents to  maintenance  personnel  to  presidential  cabinet 
members. 

'There  are  literally  thousands  of  good  ideas  floating 
around  for  making  classrooms  more  decent  and  dy- 
namic. The  problem  is  that  ideas  come  at  teachers 
ninety  miles  an  hour..."  (Ayers,  1993,  p.l33).  Teachers 
are  often  left  feeling  pulled  in  many  different  directions 
attempting  to  select  and  implement  the  "most  promis- 
ing" new  ideas  from  among  the  vast  array  of  possibili- 
ties. This  rapid  pace  of  emerging  ideas  also  presents  an 
on-going  challenge  to  rethink  currently  successful 
practices  as  we  continually  struggle  to  mesh  the  old 
with  the  new. 

One  of  the  most  significant  challenges  currently  facing 
classroom  teachers  is  the  increasing  range  of  different 
and  sometimes  unusual  learning  abilities  presented  by 
students  in  today's  public  school  classrooms.  As  educa- 
tors involved  in  the  many  processes  of  school  improve- 
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ment,  we  are  challenged  to  build  classroom  communi- 
ties responsive  to  the  full  range  of  human  diversity, 
including  ability,  race,  culture,  learning  style,  various 
intelligences,  personal  preferences,  socioeconomic  class, 
and  family  and  community  priorities.  For  some  of  us, 
this  diversity  is  represented  by  the  students  who  learn 
differently  from  their  classroom  peers.  Maybe  because 
they  like  to  be  more  active,  or  tend  to  rush  through 
their  work,  or  do  better  when  they  draw  about  things 
they  know.  For  others  the  diversity  is  represented  by 
students  whose  individual  characteristics  and  learning 
styles  are  really  very  different.  These  more  different 
students  may  need  special  supports  or  a variety  of 
different  teaching  approaches.  And  for  many  of  us,  this 
wider  range  of  diversity  is  represented  by  those  stu- 
dents who  simply  seem  to  "stand  out"  from  the  group 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

We  designed  the  Student  Membership  Snapshot  (SMS) 
to  help  you  find  and  solve  some  of  the  problems  in 
your  school  as  you  and  your  colleagues  expand  to 
incorporate  wider  student  diversity.  Our  goal  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  a tool  for  thinking  about  teaching 
and  students'  learning  membership  within  diverse 
classroom  communities  in  a critical,  sustained  way. 

Classroom  Diversity: 

Learning  Styles,  Student  Outcomes, 

AND  Social  Connectedness 

Today,  more  and  more  classrooms  are  made  up  of 
students  with  more  and  more  kinds  of  differences.  Like 
this  teacher,  you  might  describe  a wide  range  of  stu- 
dents in  your  classroom: 

My  class  was  very  diverse.  1 had  four  students  one 
or  more  years  below  grade  level  in  reading;  two 
students  with  attention  deficits  and  on  medication; 
several  students  with  specific  learning  disabilities  or 
needing  remediation,  who  were  pulled  at  different 
times  during  the  day;  one  student  from  the  Ukraine 
who  spoke  no  English;  two  students  who  spoke 
Spanish;  three  students  from  homes  in  which  the 
parents  were  going  through  divorces;  one  student 
already  involved  with  the  juvenile  court  system;  and 
four  students  attending  classes  for  the  gifted. 

(Rankin,  et  ai,  1994,  p.  236) 

The  increasing  social  complexity  and  student  diversity 
of  today's  classrooms  have  made  us  less  and  less 


confident  as  educators  that  learning  one  standard, 
"official"  curriculum  will  help  students  achieve  the  kind 
of  competence  they  need  to  lead  satisfying  and  success- 
ful lives.  In  response,  teachers  at  all  levels  are  rethink- 
ing curriculum  and  teaching  to  provide  learning 
supports  to  all  students  that  will  prepare  them  to  access 
and  participate  in  the  benefits  of  their  communities. 

The  difficulty  in  making  this  happen  day  to  day  in 
classrooms  is  that  students  bring  all  manner  of  differ- 
ences to  learning  that  teachers  must  take  into  consider- 
ation. These  include  different  abilities,  of  course,  but 
also  different  interests,  different  family  life-styles  and 
preferences  about  schools  and  learning.  As  we  work  to 
assure  meaningful  curriculum,  effective  teaching,  and 
necessary  supports  within  our  classrooms,  we  often 
identify  and  trouble  over  certain  students  who  seem  to 
be  "in  but  not  of  the  class"  (Ferguson,  Willis  et  al.,  1993, 
p.  20)  for  one  reason  or  another. 


ADAM— A STUDENT  WITH  DIVERSE 
LEARNING  STYLES 

Every  student  brings  his  or  her  own  unique  style,  experi- 
ences, and  strengths  to  the  classroom.  Teachers  have 
been  meeting  the  challenges  of  individualizing  their 
lessons  and  activities  since  compulsory  education 
widened  the  scope  of  student  diversity  for  the  first  time 
around  the  turn  of  the  last  century.  Still,  some  students 
stand  out  to  their  teachers  as  being  not  quite  full 
learning  members  of  the  classroom  community.  And 
while  all  teachers  adapt  their  lessons  and  activities  as 
they  teach,  both  to  support  and  challenge  their  stu- 
dents, some  students  pose  particular  challenges  to 
teachers'  abilities.  Like  6th  grade  teacher  Tom  Field's 
student,  Adam: 

He  reads  everything  he  sees... if  only  1 could  get  him 
to  write.  Adam  zvas  reading  two  to  three  years  above 
his  grade  level  by  the  time  he  zvas  six.  And  he  has 
some  identified  processing  difficulties.  But  I'll  tell 
you,  sometimes  1 think  it's  just  pure  stubbornness.  1 
try  to  accommodate  him  by  giving  him  oral  tests  or 
allowing  him  to  record  his  project  reports  on  tape. 

But,  with  our  new  integrated  curriculum.  I've 
moved  tozvards  lots  more  activities  that  incorporate 
language  arts  skills. 

Adam  can  write.  1 can  tell  that  it  doesn't  come  as 
easily  for  him  as  his  reading  abilities;  he's  lots  more 
easily  frustrated.  And  he  is  noticeably  slower  than 
most  of  his  classmates.  But  so  much  in  high  school 
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and  college  depends  on  written  expression.  And  to 
top  it  off,  other  students  are  resenting  the  accommo- 
dations Vm  already  making.  Some  of  them  feel  Adam 
is  getting  off  easier. 

Adam  is  one  example  of  the  increasing  diversity  present 
in  today's  classrooms.  He  is  like  many  students  who 
have  different  ways  of  thinking  and  knowing;  some 
emphasize  language,  some  motor  learning,  or  even 
artistic  intelligence  - to  name  a few.  Adam's  learning 
style  differences  present  particular  challenges  to  Tom's 
integrated  curricular  approach  emphasizing  language 
expression. 


Rhonda,  a student  with  significant  disabilities,  provides 
another  example  of  the  student  diversity  found  in 
today's  classrooms.  The  curricular  goals  and  student 
outcomes  she  has  been  working  on  seem  very  different 
from  those  of  other  third  graders.  Kathy,  as  well  as 
others  on  the  teaching  team,  are  struggling  to  accommo- 
date Rhonda's  unique  learning  outcomes  within  the 
study  skill  and  independent  work  emphasis  of  the  third 
grade  curriculum.  Beyond  finding  ways  for  her  to 
follow  classroom  routines  more  or  less  like  other 
students,  the  team  faces  the  challenge  of  how  to  negoti- 
ate teaching. 


RHONDA— A STUDENT  WITH  DIFFERENT 
CURRICULAR  OUTCOMES 

Some  students  bring  very  unique  learning  characteris- 
tics to  the  classroom.  These  students  often  seem  set 
apart  and  immediately  recognizable  as  different,  even  to 
casual  observers.  Not  so  much  because  of  any  impair- 
ment or  disability  they  may  have,  but  because  of  what, 
how,  and  with  whom  they  are  doing  things  in  the 
classroom.  Most  teachers  have  not  had  very  much 
experience  teaching  and  supporting  learning  outcomes 
for  these  students.  Kathy  Roth,  a third  grade  teacher, 
feels  significantly  challenged  in  her  attempts  to  support 
the  learning  membership  of  Rhonda: 

"Rhonda's  a different  child  when  she's  with  other 
kids",  explains  her  mother.  Everyone  agrees  that 
second  grade  zoas  an  enormously  successful  experi- 
ence for  her... socially.  The  teacher  and  instructional 
assistant  worked  to  include  her  in  every  activity 
from  group  reading,  to  the  play  they  put  on  demon- 
strating their  learning  about  state  history,  to  the 
class  mural  on  ocean  life.  "We  put  her  down  on  the 
floor  with  the  other  students  and  she  added  her 
strokes  with  theirs'.  Rhonda  was  a part  of  everything 
they  did",  summed  up  the  instructional  assistant. 

However,  everyone  also  knozvs  third  grade  is 
different.  This  year  the  class  activities  are  much  more 
independent  and  seat-zvork  oriented.  Third  graders 
are  expected  to  go  beyond  exploration  and  begin 
mastering  factual  information  and  study  skills.  And 
while  Kathy,  this  year's  teacher,  admits  that  many 
children  and  parents  find  the  transition  difficult,  she 
explains,  "Even  art  gets  pretty  technical  in  third 
grade". 
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JOSE— A STUDENT  NEEDING  SOCIAL 
CONNECTIONS 

Our  teaching  efforts  are  most  often  successful  with 
students  who  match  our  own  personal  styles.  The  more 
students  differ  from  us  culturally,  ethnically,  and 
socioeconomically,  the  more  our  social  and  learning 
styles  are  likely  to  differ  (Sternberg,  1994).  While  public 
schools  have  traditionally  been  places  of  Caucasian 
traditions,  middle-class  values,  and  logical-deductive 
learning  styles  - the  growing  social  complexity  and 
diversity  of  our  general  population  are  changing  these 
traditions. 

In  more  and  more  classrooms  the  values,  traditions, 
social  practices,  and/or  learning  styles  of  teachers  and 
students  are  very  different  from  those  traditionally 
emphasized.  Sometimes  we  teachers  can  find  ourselves 
particularly  challenged  as  we  work  to  assure  the  social 
connectedness  of  some  students. 

Beth  Mehan,  a junior  high  school  teacher,  has  one 
student  she  has  troubled  over  for  these  reasons.  Six 
weeks  into  the  school  year  and  she  still  doesn't  feel 
she's  "reached"  Jose: 

He  actively  resists  every  attempt  I make  to  draw  him 
into  the  discussion  or  activity.  Jose  will  sit  through 
an  entire  period  content  to  read  one  of  those  pop 
music  magazines  he  constantly  carries  around.  He's 
not  aggressive  or  acting  out,  mind  you.  In  fact,  he 
would  be  easy  to  simply  overlook.  And  I think  he 
would  prefer  it  that  way. 

The  few  times  I have  insisted  on  his  participation, 
however,  his  comments  have  been  caustic  - even 
rude.  I hate  to  admit  it  but  Tm  not  sure  I could 
honestly  say  I like  Jose.  Behind  that  silence  he  just 
seems  to  resent  everything  I represent  as  teacher  or 
authority  figure. 
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Jose  is  a third,  increasingly  more  common,  example  of 
the  student  diversity  in  classrooms.  It's  natural  for  us  to 
think  our  students  are  more  like  us  and  each  other  than 
they  really  are  (Sternberg,  1994).  We  often  take  for 
granted  that  their  personal  values  and  thinking  styles 
are  similar  to  our  own.  When  confronted  with  these 
often  mistaken  assumptions  and  led  to  look  further, 
these  students'  differences  can  seem  like  personal 
rejections.  Some  students  stand  out  because  they  lack 
social  connectedness  within  the  classroom.  They  are  real 
challenges  to  our  efforts  at  creating  "community" 
within  our  classrooms. 


What  Can  Teachers  Do? 

In  the  face  of  todays'  increasing  classroom  diversity, 
teachers  are  less  and  less  confident  that  the  traditional 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  will  help  students 
achieve  the  kinds  of  competence  they  need  for  adult 
life.  As  educators,  we  are  more  concerned  than  ever  that 
students  use  their  learning  in  ways  that  make  a differ- 
ence in  their  lives  outside  of  school.  With  this  in  mind, 
students  such  as  Adam,  Rhonda,  and  Jose  present  us 
with  unique  problems  and  opportunities.  We  are 
challenged  to  find  ways  that  learning,  participation,  and 
membership  can  mean  different  things  for  very  different 
students  in  the  same  learning  situation. 

These  students,  who  stand  out  to  us  from  time  to  time 
as  somehow  "in  but  not  of"  the  group,  also  present  us 
with  an  important  choice.  We  can  accept  them  as 
"painful  facts  of  life"  and  attempt  to  work  around  them 
as  we  plan  curricula  and  teaching.  Or  we  can  celebrate 
them  as  opportunities  and  seek  them  out  as  resources 
for  tailoring  our  curricular  and  teaching  strategies  to 
stretch  our  learning  communities  and  achieve  wider 
student  membership. 

Designs  eor  Expanded 
Curriculum  and  Teaching 

Expanding  our  schools  to  incorporate  wider  student 
diversity  makes  possible  an  important  shift  in  teachers' 
work.  In  the  past,  the  focus  of  special  educators'  work 
has  been  on  finding  and  trying  to  repair,  or  at  least 
ameliorate,  those  aspects  of  students'  learning  that 
cause  them  to  fall  outside  the  norm  so  that  they  might 
once  again  become  part  of  the  "in  group".  One  task  for 
general  educators  has  been  to  assist  this  agenda  by 


identifying  those  students  who  do  not  seem  to  fit  the 
insider  group  so  that  special  educators  can  determine 
why,  and  try  to  change  that  designation. 

The  logic  of  including  the  whole  range  of  student 
diversity  within  an  expanded  classroom  frees  both 
groups  of  teachers  from  the  task  of  seeking  out  and 
naming  student  learning  differences  and  deficits. 

Instead  teachers  can  focus  on  creating  and  tailoring 
curricula  and  teaching  so  that  schooling  "works"  for 
every  student. 

Experimenting  with  these  kinds  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  reforms  allows  teachers  to  see  the  supports 
needed  by  students  with  official  disabilities  as  differ- 
ences of  degree  rather  than  type.  Further  tailoring  the 
learning  event  for  them  might  require  different  adjust- 
ments, or  more  supports  than  for  some  other  students. 
The  essential  process,  however,  remains  the  same  for 
all,  achieving  more,  and  more  varied  learning  outcomes 
for  all  students.  Fears  of  "watering  down"  the  official 
curriculum  only  remain  for  those  classrooms  that  have 
not  responded  to  the  need  for  more  systemic  curriculum 
and  teaching  reform.  Classrooms  and  teachers  seriously 
engaged  in  preparing  students  for  the  future  have 
already  begun  expanding  and  enriching  the  curriculum 
to  respond  both  to  the  demands  for  broader  student 
outcomes  and  to  the  different  interests,  purposes  and 
abilities  of  each  student. 

These  changes  in  teachers'  work,  from  a focus  on 
student  remediation  to  classroom  practices,  create  a 
need  for  different  teaching  tools.  We  need  now,  more 
than  ever,  heuristic  teaching  tools  that  can  be  adopted 
and  adapted  to  fit  the  complexity  of  each  classroom  and 
teacher  while  at  the  same  time  illustrating  a common 
logic  applicable  across  all  of  them.  Without  this  clearer 
picture,  encompassing  both  the  wide-angle  view  of  the 
teaching  context  and  the  close-up  view  of  individual 
students'  roles,  our  curricular  decisions  and  instruc- 
tional interactions  can  easily  become  reflexive,  inconsis- 
tent, and  shortsighted. 

Addressing  the  learning  needs  of  heterogeneous  student 
groups  requires  designing  and  organizing  more  inclu- 
sive curriculum  content,  constructing  more  varied 
teaching  experiences,  and  tailoring  the  recording  and 
reporting  of  students'  accomplishments  . The  Individu- 
ally Tailored  Learning  System  (ITES)  (Ferguson,  Ralph, 
Meyer,  Willis,  & Young,  1993)  uses  one  such  approach. 
The  ITES  process  provides  a framework  for  thinking 
about  curricular  decisions  in  terms  of  how  teaching  and 
learning  might  need  to  be  enriched,  expanded,  adapted, 
overlapped,  and  embedded  for  ALL  students.  It  in- 
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eludes  a tailored  curriculum  decision-making  frame- 
work that  teachers  can  adopt  and  adapt  to  gather 
information  about  their  students,  plan  curricula  and 
teaching  experiences,  and  record  those  decisions  for 
everyone  who  might  need  or  want  to  know  about  them. 


Student  Membership  Snapshot: 

An  Ongoing  Problem-Solving  Strategy 


Even  with  designs  for  expanded  curriculum  and 
heuristic  teaching  tools,  some  students  remain  identifi- 
able as  in  need  of  additional  supports.  Due  to  their 
diverse  learning  styles,  curricular  outcomes,  or  social 
patterns  certain  students  come  to  our  attention.  These 
students  do  not  seem  to  be  experiencing  learning 
membership  - having  a place/ role  in  both  the  social  and 
learning  aspects  of  classrooms.  For  these  students,  our 
practices  seem  to  fall  short  of  achieving  full  learning 
membership  into  the  broader  classroom  community.  In 
lots  of  classrooms,  students  such  as  Adam,  Rhonda,  and 
Jose  as  well  as  many  others,  will  come  to  teachers' 
attention  as  individuals  who  remain  outside  the  evolv- 
ing community.  Either  sporadically  or  consistently, 
certain  students  gain  notice  as  simply  present  rather 
than  being  full  members  of  the  class. 

For  these  students  teachers  need  a guide  for  seeing 
common  classroom  practices,  not  as  wallpaper  patterns, 
but  rather  as  tentative  decisions  that  are  subject  to 
continuous  reflection  and  review  (Barth,  1990).  Working 
with  teachers  experiencing  this  need,  we  created  the 
Student  Membership  Snapshot.  It  provides  a way  for 
teachers  to  puzzle  through  students'  additional  support 
needs  in  a way  that  attends  to  both  the  learning  and 
social  experiences  of  such  students  while  also  consider- 
ing the  wide-angle  view  of  the  teaching  context.  The 
following  sections  of  this  manual  detail  the  observation, 
problem-finding,  and  problem-solving  steps  of  the  SMS. 
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Student  Membership 

Snapshots: 

Problem-Findin^ird 
Problem-Solving 


1 he  Student  Membership  Snapshot  (SMS)  is  designed 
to  give  you  a quick  picture  of  your  classroom  with 
particular  focus  on  the  fit  of  one  student  as  a learning 
member.  The  idea  is  to  provide  a snapshot  containing 
both  the  wide-angle  view  of  the  class  in  general  and  a 
close-up  view  of  the  student  of  interest.  Used  as  a 
whole  process,  including  the  information  generated 
through  the  accompanying  reflective  questions  and 
guided  brainstorming,  the  SMS  provides  a useful  tool 
for  (1)  identifying  the  setting  and  student-specific  issues 
at  work  and  (2)  planning  for  how  these  might  be 
changed  so  that  the  student  is  truly  a member  of  the 
classroom  community. 

The  SMS  is  dedicated  to  both  problem-finding  and 
problem-solving.  This  is  different  from  many  other  tools 
available  for  teachers.  The  SMS  first  guides  you  to  find 
the  problems.  Then  it  assists  you  to  structure  solutions 
as  you  go  along.  And  finally,  the  SMS  helps  you  sustain 
your  persistence  and  commitment  to  staying  with  those 
problems  you  find  until  you  get  somewhere. 


The  sms  process  is  designed  to: 


• generate  information  on  what's  going  on  for  the 
student  you  are  concerned  about; 

• generate  information  on  what's  going  on  generally  in 
class  and  with  a comparison  student; 

• synthesize  this  information  very  quickly  into  a visual 
"snapshot"  of  the  situation;  and 
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• guide  your  problem  finding  and  solving  toward 
things  you  might  do  or  change  for  the  student,  for  the 
whole  class,  or  for  how  the  student  and  class  interact. 

The  Student  Membership 
Snapshot: 

A Bird’s-Eye  View 

Below  is  an  example  of  the  actual  Student  Membership 
Snapshot. 

Using  the  entire  SMS  process  allows  teachers  and  others 
who  work  with  them  to  step  back  and  see  those  stu- 


dents troubling  them  within  the  context  of  the  whole 
teaching/learning  process.  It  can  be  used  as  a guide  for 
finding  the  classwide  and  student-specific  issues 
affecting  any  student's  full  learning  membership.  The 
SMS  also  provides  a strategy  to  organize  adults  for 
collaborative  brainstorming  and  problem-solving. 


How  THE  SMS  Process  Works 

The  SMS  process  of  problem-finding  and  problem- 
solving involves  getting  someone  to  observe  while  you 
teach  or  observing  someone  else  teaching,  reflecting  on 
what  was  seen  and  heard,  and  brainstorming  with 
others  to  identify  the  possible  issues  at  work  and  to 
generate  ideas  for  making  changes. 


A Quick  The  Observation  The  Reflective  The  Collaborative 

Overview  Format  Questions  Brainstorming  Guide 


HOW  DOES  IT  WORK? 

The  SMS  observation  is  organized  so  that  the 
observer  watches  natural  time  spans  of  a 
classroom  lesson/activity  and  then  notes  what 
happened  during  each  time  block.  These 
natural  time  blocks  are:  transition  into  the 
activity/period/lesson,  initial  instructions  or 
getting  ready,  the  first,  middle,  and  then  last 
third  of  the  lesson,  cleaning  up-putting  away, 
and  transitioning  out. 


WHO  SHOULD  OBSERVE? 

We  designed  the  SMS  for  use  by  anyone  who 
happens  to  be  handy  at  the  time.  Some  ideas 
include  a teacher,  assistant,  itinerant  profes- 
sional, administrator,  or  volunteer. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  OBSERVER  OBSERVE? 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  natural  time  blocks, 
the  person  serving  as  observer  answers  a 
series  of  questions  by  putting  a dot  or  a circle 
in  the  space  best  describing  what  they  saw.  The 
questions  guiding  observation  are: 

1.  How  are  all  the  students  grouped? 

2.  What  kind  of  teaching  is  going  on? 

3.  What  is  some  comparison  peer  doing?  Does 
it  match  or  not  match  what  the  other  stu- 
dents in  the  class  are  doing? 

4.  Does  the  focus  student's  activity  match  or 
not  match  what's  happening  for  other 
students? 

5.  How  does  the  learning  format  for  the 
student  I'm  interested  in  compare  to  the 
format  of  other  students? 

6.  What  is  the  grouping  pattern  for  this  stu- 
dent like? 

7.  What  teaching  and  social  interactions  is  the 
focus  student  engaged  in  and  how  do  they 
compare  to  the  interactions  of  others  in  the 
class? 

8.  What  is  this  classroom  lesson  like  in  gen- 
eral? 


At  the  end  of  the  activity /period/lesson,  the  observer 
connects  the  dots  from  left  to  right  hand  looks  at  any 
patterns  developing  around  the  focus  questions. 

WHAT  ELSE? 

The  observation  is  followed  by  some  guided 
reflection  and  thinking.  The  first  question 
prompts  the  observer  to  consider  the  focus 
student's  fit  to  the  teaching/learning  structure 
of  each  natural  time  block  during  the  observa- 
tion. Immediately  after  the  activity/period/ 
lesson,  the  observer  considers  this  as  well  as 
the  other  three  reflective  questions  about  the 
setting's  overall  quality  and  the  focus  student's 
role. 


AFTER  THE  OBSERVATION,  THEN 
WHAT? 

Once  the  observation  is  completed  and  the 
reflective  questions  are  considered,  you  should 
sit  down  with  others  who  are  trying  to  improve 
things  in  this  situation.  The  group  can  review 
the  SMS  information  individually  prior  to 
sitting  down  as  a group  or  review  the  informa- 
tion together.  While  the  group  is  together,  they 
use  the  guided  questions  on  the  last  page  to 
discuss  what  the  issues  seem  to  be  and  to 
brainstorm  what  they  might  be  able  to  do  to 
change  things  for  both  the  class  as  a whole  and 
the  student  in  particular. 

The  sms  Observation- 
Up  Close 

Most  teachers  and  teaching  teams  find,  that  after  a few 
guided  uses,  the  observation  section  of  the  SMS  process 
intuitively  makes  sense.  We  developed  them  over  three 
years  observing  students  in  classrooms.  However,  at 
first,  it  is  helpful  to  have  more  detailed  descriptions  of 
what  to  look  for. 

So  we've  provided  expanded  descriptions  of  what  to 
notice  at  the  end  of  each  natural  time  span  as  you 
watch  a classroom  lesson  or  activity.  Teachers  we  have 
worked  with  find  it  useful  to  spend  a few  minutes 
reviewing  these  expanded  descriptions  before  observ- 
ing. Then,  while  watching,  you  can  use  the  SMS 
Reference  Card  (included)  for  quick  review  as  needed. 
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What'S  Going  On  Generally 

This  is  a picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  as 

a whole. 

Grouping:  How  are  the  students  in  the  class  grouped? 

• whole  class — students  working  as  single  group,  being 
taught  as  a whole  unit. 

• > 5 — groups  larger  than  5 

• 3 - 5 — groups  of  3 to  5 

• pairs — groups  of  two 

• l:l/individual — students  working  individually  with 
an  adult  and/or  alone  at  desks 

Teaching:  What  kind  of  teaching  is  going  on,  generally 

speaking? 

• guided  teaching  — students  are  being  actively  guided 
through  the  class  activity  individually  or  in  coopera- 
tive groups  by  adults.  Adults  are  using  a facilitative 
format  rather  than  a directive  format  (see  lead  / 
demo). 

• lead/demonstrate — students  are  being  shown,  as  a 
group,  how  to  perform  or  are  being  lead  through  the 
performance  of  an  activity  occurring  at  that  moment 
or  during  this  class  period. 

• ask/answer — students  are  being  asked  or  being 
presented  verbal  answers  to  verbal  questions  by 
adults. 

• lecture/tell — students  are  being  presented  informa- 
tion by  adults  verbally,  visually,  or  with  media. 

• observe/self-directed — students  are  directing  them- 
selves through  an  activity  with  teacher  at  desk  or 
moving  around  the  room  observing,  evaluating,  or 
providing  feedback. 

Peer  Comparison:  What  is  some  other  peer  doing? 

Does  it  match  or  not  match  what  the  other  students  are 

doing? 

• active/match — the  peer  is  actively  engaged  in  what  is 
going  on  just  like  the  rest  of  the  group. 

• passive/match — the  peer  is  passive  - maybe  engaged, 
maybe  not,  but  so  is  most  everyone  else. 


• active/not  match — the  peer  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
lesson/ activity;  but  the  rest  of  the  class  is  pretty 
passive  - maybe  engaged,  maybe  not. 

• passive/not  match  — the  rest  of  the  class  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  lesson/activity;  but  the  peer  I'm 
watching  is  passive  - maybe  engaged,  maybe  not. 

• unengaged/disruptive — the  peer  is  clearly  not 
engaged  - acting  "inappropriately"  for  the  setting  and 
activity.  S/he  "stands  out"  from  the  group. 

What  S(He)'s  Doing 

This  is  a picture  of  how  the  focus  student  is  participat- 
ing in  the  classroom. 

Focus  Student  Activity:  Is  the  student  I'm  interested  in 
behaving  similarly  or  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
students? 

• active/match — the  student  is  actively  engaged  in 
what  is  going  on  just  like  the  rest  of  the  group. 

• passive/match — the  student  is  passive  - maybe 
engaged,  maybe  not  but  so  is  everyone  else. 

• active/not  match — the  student  is  actively  engaged  in 
the  lesson/activity;  but  the  rest  of  the  class  is  pretty 
passive  - maybe  engaged,  maybe  not. 

• passive/not  match — the  rest  of  the  class  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  lesson/activity;  but  the  student  Tm 
interested  in  is  passive  -maybe  engaged,  maybe  not. 

• unengaged/disruptive — the  student  is  clearly  not 
engaged,-  acting  "inappropriately  for  the  setting/ 
activity.  S/he  "stands  out"  from  the  group. 

Learning:  How  do  the  focus  student's  learning  activities 
compare  to  the  rest  of  the  class?  (Note:  if  activity  has  a 
combination  of  adapted  materials  or  content  and 
instruction  etc.  mark  both  descriptors  for  that  time 
interval) 

• identical — the  student's  activity  has  the  same  in 
outcomes,  teaching,  and  content/materials  as  general 
class  activity  (i.e.  student  is  involved  in  same  history 
unit,  using  same  worksheet  and  being  instructed  in 
same  format  as  other  students). 

• different  content/materials — the  student's  activity 
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has  similar  outcomes  and  teaching  but  different 
content  or  materials  (i.e.  student  is  involved  in  same 
addition  following  same  teaching,  but  using  a calcula- 
tor,  or  completing  even  problems  only). 

• different  teaching — the  student's  activity  has  similar 
content  and  materials  but  different  teaching  (i.e. 
student  is  involved  in  same  health  quiz  ,using  same 
test,  but  is  having  answers  read  to  him). 

• different  outcomes — the  student's  activity  uses 
similar  materials  and  teaching,  but  the  student's 
learning  outcomes  are  entirely  different  (i.e,  student 
is  involved  in  measuring  activity,  using  same 
worksheet  and  ruler,  but  is  reading  out  the  numbers 
pointed  to  on  the  ruler). 

• parallel  activity — the  student  is  engaged  in  an 
isolated  activity  that  does  not  match  the  format  or 
instruction  of  the  rest  of  the  class  (i.e.  student  is  in 
5th  grade  math  class,  working  on  addition  worksheet 
with  support  staff  while  other  students  are  being 
given  a lecture  on  metric  measure). 

Grouping:  How  is  the  student  I'm  interested  in 
grouped? 

• whole  class — working  as  a part  of  the  general  whole- 
class  group,  adult(s)  is  teaching  students  (including 
my  focus  student)  as  a whole  class. 

• > 5 — working  in  a group  larger  than  5 

• 3 - 5 — working  in  a group  of  three  to  five 

• pairs — working  in  a group  of  two 

• l:l/independent — working  individually  with  as- 
signed adult  or  independently 

Who  S(He)'s  Doing  Things  With 

This  is  the  picture  of  who  the  focus  student  is  interact- 
ing with  and  the  format  or  quality  of  those  interactions. 
(Note:  For  each  of  these  categories,  if  more  than  one 
person  provides  instruction  to  or  interacts  with  the 
student  during  a time  interval,  mark  all  descriptors  that 
apply  and  circle  the  descriptor  most  prevalent). 

Teaching  Interactions:  Who  is  teaching  the  focus 
student  most  of  the  time? 

• cooperative  group — student  is  completing  activity  or 


involved  in  activity  as  part  of  a cooperative  group. 

• independent — target  student  is  working  indepen- 
dently or  individually  as  part  of  the  whole  classroom 
activity. 

• peer  tutor — an  assigned  peer  is  teaching  or  helping 
the  student. 

• teacher/assistant — classroom  teacher  or  other  adult 
member  of  this  classroom  is  teaching. 

• l:l/support  specialist — assigned  support  staff  who  is 
not  a member  of  this  classroom  is  providing  1:1 
instruction. 

Student/Adult  Interactions:  What  adults  are  interacting 
with  the  student  and  how  do  those  interactions  com- 
pare to  those  other  students  have  with  these  same 
adults? 

• teacher/natural — the  student  is  involved  in  at  least 
one  interaction  with  the  classroom  teacher  or  assis- 
tant which  is  natural  in  respect  to  the  situation  (i.e. 
appropriate  for  his/her  age,  similar  to  adult  interac- 
tions with  other  students  in  the  class). 

• support  staff/natural — the  student  is  involved  in  at 
least  one  interaction  with  a support  staff  person 
which  is  natural  with  respect  to  the  situation  (i.e. 
appropriate  for  his/her  age,  similar  to  adult  interac- 
tions with  other  students  in  the  class.) 

• teacher/"artificial" — the  student  is  involved  in  at 
least  one  interaction  with  the  classroom  teacher  or 
aide  which  is  negative  or  odd  in  some  way  (i.e. 
inappropriate  for  his/her  age,  different  than  adult 
interactions  with  other  students  in  class.) 

• support  staff/" artificial" — the  student  is  involved  in 
at  least  one  interaction  with  a support  staff  person 
which  is  negative  or  odd  (i.e.  inappropriate  for  his/ 
her  age,  different  than  adult  interactions  with  other 
students  in  the  class.) 

• none  for  the  time  period  the  student  is  involved  in 
no  direct  interactions  with  adults  during  this  time 
block. 

Student/Peer  Interactions:  What  other  students  does 
the  focus  student  interact  with  and  how  appropriate  are 
those  interactions? 

• peer/natural — the  student  is  involved  in  at  least  one 
interaction  with  another  peer  which  is  natural  with 
respect  to  the  situation  (i.e.  similar  to  the  interactions 
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between  other  students  in  the  class.) 

• peer/artificial — the  student  is  involved  in  at  least  one 
interaction  with  another  peer  which  is  negative  or 
odd  in  some  way  (i.e.  inappropriate  for  his/her  age, 
different  than  interactions  between  other  students  in 
the  class.) 

• none — the  student  is  involved  in  no  interactions  with 
other  students  during  this  time  block. 


Other  Things  Going  On 
Generally 


This  is  a picture  of  the  classroom  or  activity  in  general 

that  helps  explain  what  is  happening. 

Setting  Mood:  What  is  the  general  mood  and  activity 

level  of  the  classroom  at  this  point? 

• action/discussion — students  are  moving  around  the 
room  and  there  is  conversation  or  discussion. 

• action/quiet — students  are  moving  around  the  room, 
but  generally  the  room  is  quiet. 

• mixed — some  students  are  seated  and  some  are 
moving  around,  and/or  some  students  are  quiet  and 
seated  and  some  are  in  coversations  or  discussions 

• seated/discussion — students  are  seated  and  there  is 
coversation  or  discussion  going  on. 

• .seated/quiet — students  are  seated  and  the  room  is 
quiet. 
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Lt  its  core,  the  SMS  is  a tool  for  guiding  the  observa- 
tion of  students  in  learning  activities.  Using  the  SMS, 
you  examine  the  fit  between  your  teaching  practices 
and  the  learning  style,  curricular  outcomes,  and  social 
connectedness  of  a particular  student.  The  SMS  also 
assists  you  to  reflect  on  the  situation,  identify  issues, 
and  provide  members  of  your  teaching  team  with 
information  to  answer  the  question,  "If  we  want  to 
build  a community  of  learners  where  all  students  are 
fully  members,  how  might  we  proceed?". 


We've  included  expanded  examples  from  our  collabora- 
tions with  different  teaching  teams  as  they've  worked  to 
support  the  learning  membership  of  students  in  their 
classrooms.  These  examples  provide  brief  illustrations 
of  how  the  SMS  can  be  used  to  problem-find  and 
problem-solve  around  issues  of  students'  learning 
styles,  curricular  outcomes,  and  social  connectedness. 


At  the  conclusion,  we  have  included  some  final 
thoughts  and  reflections  for  thinking  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  learning  membership  for  all  students.  We 
hope  these  will  provide  a jumping  off  point  for  your 
own  problem-finding  and  problem-solving. 
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Student  Membership  Snapshot 
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Figure  1:  Student  Membership  Snapshot 
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SUPPORTING  LEARNING 
MEMBERSHIP  FOR  SOMEONE  WITH 

DIVERSE  LEARNING  STYLES 

ADAM:  He  reads  everything  he  sees...  if  only  we 
could  get  him  to  write! 


Remember  Adam?  His  teacher  Tom  has  been  troubling 
over  Adam's  avoidance  of  written  expression.  He  has 
tried  some  accommodations  like  giving  tests  orally.  Still, 
Tom  is  concerned.  Now  that  he  is  using  an  integrated 
curricular  approach  that  really  emphasizes  language 
arts,  Adam's  learning  style  differences  are  even  more 
troubling.  Adam's  learning  membership  is  becoming 
problematic. 

Tom  brought  his  concerns  about  Adam  up  during 
Monday's  6th  grade  team  meeting.  After  listening  to 
Tom's  concerns,  the  teachers  agreed  that  Adam's  refusal 
of  writing  tasks  would  be  a real  issue  as  he  went 
through  junior  high  and  high  school.  But  the  team 
decided  they  needed  more  information.  So  Tom  asked 
one  of  the  other  6th  grade  teachers  to  observe  his 
Writer's  Workshop  lesson  on  Wednesday. 

Sue  Bellman,  who  has  a student  teacher  this  term,  came 
to  observe  Tom's  class  using  the  SMS.  Figure  1 is  an 
example  of  what  Sue  recorded  as  she  watched  the 
Writer's  Workshop  lesson. 

When  the  class  comes  in  from  the  computer  lab,  Adam 
transitions  in  along  with  everyone  else  and  gets  his 
materials.  As  soon  as  Tom  starts  the  lesson,  pairing 
students  up,  he  assigns  the  educational  assistant  to 
work  directly  with  Adam.  Adam  starts  fidgeting*  in  his 
desk,  cutting  up  paper.  Adam  starts  participating  when 
Tom  calls  the  whole  class  together  to  brainstorm  ideas 
for  their  poetry.  For  the  rest  of  the  lesson,  students  are 
directed  to  write  individually,  share  their  writing  with 
their  partner,  then  record  their  progress  in  their  logs. 
Adam's  action  again  drops  to  unengaged  or  passive. 

The  SMS  also  shows  that  while  other  students  stay  in 
their  partner  groups,  Tom  has  Adam  work  alone  with 


the  educational  assistant.  In  fact,  all  of  Adam's  interac- 
tions - teaching,  adult  to  student,  and  student  to 
student  drop  when  his  assignment  is  changed. 

While  Sue  is  observing,  she  reflects  on  Adam's  reaction 
to  and  participation  in  different  aspects  of  Tom's  lesson. 
Before  she  leaves  Sue  considers  the  other  reflective 
questions  on  this  part  of  the  SMS.  She  records  her 
thoughts  about  the  overall  quality  of  the  setting  and 
especially  Adam's  fit  with  the  class  and  people.  Figure  2 
provides  an  example  of  Sue's  reflections  about  the 
lesson. 

Adam  has  some  good  role  models  for  writing  in  Tom's 
class.  The  other  students  enjoy  the  writing  format. 

Adam  seems  to  want  to  work  with  his  peers  and  resents 
being  assigned  to  work  with  the  educational  assistant. 
However,  he  also  has  trouble  beginning  his  pre-writing 
assignment  independently. 

Sue  left  the  SMS  with  Tom.  After  reviewing  the  informa- 
tion, Tom  decided  he  wanted  assistance  puzzling 
through  potential  issues  and  possible  solutions.  He 
brought  the  SMS  to  Friday's  6th  grade  team  meeting. 

Tom  and  Sue  shared  the  SMS  information  with  their 
team  members.  Using  the  last  page  of  the  SMS,  the  team 
began  problem-solving.  Figure  3 provides  an  example  of 
their  work. 

The  team  began  to  brainstorm  about  possible  changes 
for  the  whole  class  (e.g.  breaking  the  writing  portion  of 
the  lesson  into  shorter  chunks)  and  Adam  in  particular 
(.e.g.  having  assistant  float  around  the  room,  providing 
a variety  of  writing  formats).  Next  they  decided  who  to 
involve  in  making  these  changes. 

Lastly,  Tom  decided  where  he  wanted  to  start  making 
changes.  Steps  for  getting  started  were  listed  with  some 
target  dates.  Tom  asked  to  repeat  the  SMS  in  three 
weeks  to  see  how  things  were  going. 
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What  is  the  student's  reaction  to/engagement  in  the 
planned  learning  activities? 


Transition  In 
Getting  Started 
First  Third 
Secx>nd  Third 
Last  Third 
Finishing  Up 
Transition  Out 
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How  Is  the  class  useful  for  this  student? 
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Figure  2:  Student  Portrait 
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Do  we  need  to  change  things  for  the  whole  class? 

► curriculum,  arrangement,  presentation 

► pacing  P\0  pr-o^\en^ 

► sequencing  rrxi>-|  be.  •5>V>orA-€r--''cWuA\CS'’  crC 
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► teaching  structure  , -Qx- 


noise  level,  prr.b\-ew^ 


► other -oWoiCje.  COcy\'^iArOr^ 


r 

Do  we  need  to  change  things  for  the  student 
in  particular? 

► grouping  - ploxi^  ib  qa_\r^ 
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Who  should  we  involve? 
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I SUPPORTING  LEARNING  MEMBERSHIP 

! 

I FOR  SOMEONE  WITH  DIFFERENT 
I CURRICULAR  OUTCOMES 

I 

I 

I RHONDA:  Even  art  gets  pretty  technical  in  third 
i grade 


Supporting  Rhonda's  membership  in  her  classroom  has 
become  a frustrating  issue  for  Kathy,  her  teacher. 
Rhonda's  unique  learning  outcomes,  need  for  support 
persons  and  occasional  displays  of  disruptive  behavior 
provide  a constant  challenge  for  this  class  of  26  third 
graders. 

Kathy  brought  her  frustrations  to  a weekly  study  team 
meeting  consisting  of  Rhonda's  special  education 
caseworker,  the  school  psychologist,  2 educational 
.assistants,  the  speech-language  pathologist  and  a 
visiting  behavior  consultant.  After  much  discussion, 
Jean,  the  speech-pathologist,  offered  using  the  SMS  to 
observe  Rhonda's  participation  in  Kathy's  class  during 
language  arts  later  that  week. 

Rhonda,  returning  from  a speech  lesson  comes  into  the 
class  with  Jean.  Sandra,  Rhonda's  caseworker,  has 
already  arrived  and  is  waiting  to  support  her  during  the 
class  language  arts  activity.  Jean  finds  a place  at  a 
nearby  fable  grouping  to  sit  with  students  while  record- 
ing her  observations  on  an  SMS.  Figure  4 reflects  the 
following  information. 

Rhonda,  excited  to  be  back  among  her  peers  at  her  table 
group,  visits  while  the  class  gets  ready  to  begin  their 
activity.  Sandra  has  brought  a box  of  materials  for 
Rhonda  to  work  with  and  sits  close  to  her  chair.  All 
students  listen  attentively  while  Kathy  explains  today's 
activity.  Then  she  invites  the  class  to  join  her  on  the 
floor  to  listen  to  a short  story.  Rhonda  leaves  her  table ' 
group  with  a peer,  receiving  strict  instructions  from 
Sandra  to  .sit  QUIETLY  while  Kathy  reads. 

Rhonda  begins  to  look  around  and  becomes  unengaged 
from  the  story  activity.  Sandra  attempts  to  cue  Rhonda 


O 


from  across  the  room  unsuccessfully.  Rhonda's  inatten- 
tion increases  to  the  point  of  disrupting  her  neighbors. 
Sandra  removes  Rhonda  from  the  group.  She  brings 
Rhonda  back  to  the  table  to  work  on  a different  activity. 
Rhonda  remains  unengaged.  Other  students  are  dis- 
tracted looking  over  to  watch  Sandra  and  Rhonda  at  the 
table. 

Later,  everyone  returns  to  their  table  groups  for  listen- 
ing and  sharing  individual  projects.  At  this  point 
Sandra  is  relieved  by  Denise,  an  educational  assistant. 
Denise  sits  in  a chair  at  Rhonda's  table  group.  She 
quietly  passes  out  blank  paper  and  crayons  to  all  the 
students  at  Rhonda's  table  and  whispers  to  them  to 
draw  a picture  of  what  the  presenter  is  sharing.  The 
students  begin  to  draw  as  they  continue  to  listen  to  the 
presentations.  Denise  interacts  with  the  whole  table 
group  for  the  remainder  of  her  support  time.  She  asks 
questions  of  all  the  students  at  the  end  of  each  presenta- 
tion. Her  questions  for  Rhonda  reflect  academic  areas 
that  are  specific  to  her  individual  curricular  goals  (e.g. 
counting,  identification  of  colors,  animals,  sequencing 
events,  etc.). 

Figure  5 illustrates  Jean's  reflections  on  Rhonda's 
reactions  to  the  activity,  her  surrounding  environment 
and  support.  It  allows  Jean  to  consider  the  overall 
quality  of  this  days'  lesson. 

Jean  left  the  partially  completed  SMS  with  Kathy.  Kathy 
brought  this  to  the  following  week's  study  team 
meeting  to  brainstorm  with  others.  Their  problem 
solving  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  The  study  team 
decided  that  all  students  might  benefit  if  the  support/ 
teaching  roles  within  the  classroom  were  shared.  This 
might  benefit  Rhonda  by  providing  more  direct  guid- 
ance from  Kathy.  Information  recorded  on  the  SMS  also 
suggested  that  students  might  benefit  from  a paper  task 
to.  work  on  while  they  listen  to  lengthy  oral  presenta- 
tions. Jean  noted  that  Rhonda  responded  much  more 
positively  when  she  was  involved  in  an  identical 
activity  within  her  table  group.  The  team  suggested  the 
idea  oTteaching  Rhonda's  table  group  some  peer 
teaching  skills. 

Kathy  left  the  meeting  with  an  agenda  outlining  the 
planned  changes  along  with  a listing  of  who  would  be 
involved. 
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Do  we  need  to  change  things  for  the  whole  class? 
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SUPPORTING  LEARNING  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  SOMEONE  NEEDING  SOCIAL 
CONNECTIONS 

JOSE:  He  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  connecting 
with  other  kids 


Jose  has  been  quite  a challenge  for  Beth  Mehan.  She  has 
made  several  attempts  to  communicate  with  Jose  about 
her  frustration  over  his  lack  of  participation  and 
interaction  during  class.  These  exchanges  have  been 
brief  and  uncomfortable.  Jose  still  isn't  showing  any 
indication  of  voluntarily  interacting  with  other  students 
or  teachers.  This  especially  worries  Beth  since  collabora- 
tion and  team  work  play  a big  part  in  her  9th  grade 
intergrated  social  studies/literature  class. 

Beth  asked  her  support  team  for  suggestions.  However 
not  much  was  known  about  Jose.  Even  after  six  weeks 
of  school,  his  previous  academic  records  hadn't  ar- 
rived. The  team  decided  to  have  the  schools'  resource 
teacher  come  in  the  following  week  to  observe  Jose  in 
Beth's  class.  Tracey  James,  the  resource  teacher,  has 
occasionally  team  taught  with  Beth  before,  so  she  came 
Wednesday  to  interact  with  students  and  observe, 
recording  information  on  the  SMS.  Figure  7 provides  an 
example  of  Tracey's  observations. 

Jose  comes  into  class  from  lunch  break  alone  as  groups 
of  noisy  9th  graders  headed  toward  table  groupings  of 
5-7  students.  While  Beth  gets  started  explaining  the 
day's  activity,  Jose  quietly  ignores  her,  pulling  out  a 
magazine.  He  continues  to  occupy  himself  with  his 
magazine  as  individual  students  share  project  ideas 
with  the  class.  When  Jim,  an  educational  assistant, 
steps  in  to  facilitate  interaction  at  Jose's  table  group; 
Jose  puts  down  his  magazine  and  listens.  Jose  continues 
to  stay  engaged  with  the  five  members  at  his  table  until 
Beth  calls  the  class'  attention  to  recap  today's  session. 

At  this  point,  Jose  turns  his  attention  once  again  to  his 
magazine.  When  the  bell  rings,  he  walks  out  of  the 
room,  carefully  avoiding  Beth. 


Tracey  was  struck  by  Jose's  willingness  to  participate 
with  his  table  group  after  Jim's  initial  facilitation.  She 
also  noticed  that  Jose  withdrew  his  attention  whenever 
the  class  was  being  addressed  as  a whole  group.  She 
recorded  her  thoughts  on  the  Student  Portrait  section  of 
the  SMS.  (Figure  8). 

Jose's  willingness  to  interact  within  his  group  was 
encouraging.  With  Jim's  help  and  modeling,  the  other 
students  were  able  to  draw  Jose  into  their  group 
conversation.  He  appeared  interested  in  his  peers'  ideas, 
but  had  some  difficulty  forming  questions  about  their 
projects.  Tracey  gave  the  SMS  to  Beth  as  she  left  the 
classroom.  Beth  was  puzzled  but  encouraged  by  the 
information. 

Beth  asked  to  get  together  with  Tracey  and  Jim  to 
discuss  Tracey's  observations  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
solutions  to  her  classroom  frustrations.  The  issues  and 
ideas  they  identified  are  shown  in  Figure  9.  They 
thought  breaking  groups  into  smaller  units  for  some 
"mini  tasks"  might  help  facilitate  communication  and 
sharing  for  Jose  and  other  students  who  seemed  to  find 
it  more  difficult  working  in  larger  groups. 

Beth,  Jim  and  Tracey  also  decided  they  would  try 
rotating  their  roles  within  the  classroom,  giving  each 
the  opportunity  to  interact  with  students  on  a regular 
basis.  Beth  decided  to  provide  all  students  with  a 
framework  for  group  participation  (e.g.  specific  topics 
to  cover,  questions  to  ask,  etc.)  . The  group  also  decided 
that  more  input  for  class  activities  could  be  obtained 
from  students  and  their  families  to  expand  the  class' 
cultural,  ethic,  socioeconomic,  and  personal  traditions 
and  interests.  They  noted  this  in  the  Who  Should  We 
Involve  section. 

Beth  left  the  meeting  with  specific  steps  for  getting 
started.  She  decided  to  use  the  SMS  the  following 
month  to  observe  the  class  while  Tracey  taught. 
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Do  we  need  to  change  things  for  the  whole  class? 

► curriculum,  arrangement,  presentation 

Abr"  ryi?i  ecA  C)r--^4U^rN'W«W>r\ 

► pacing  c>.K. 

► sequencing 

► grouping  prDufc^^  C)CiVtOv\  C>f~.  C/OOrV-^'^ 

vH  CK\  rr\\r\^  ^ ) 

► teaching  structure  RdtoJlVc.  roW4^  ToV-eS 

► noise  level 

► other  Prou-tda.  -^'rCcnr\euX>H;l,Mui<d.6 

-\o  -^cr\  I \-h^Ve.  ^r-Qu^  c^c<><a^c.  iar\^ 


Do  we  need  to  change  things  for  the  student 
in  particular? 

► grouping  ^ .Slhoalkr 

\^e:k  dy\X^ 

► learning  ■ex^Vc^'!  op-Vi6rv\C^  -Qcr- 

prD\60-V  Qr^4^2/vNH‘ii-'-Vl6VA  '• 

k:^A  I CVrC^rvvx  I rv\(X-S'iC_^ 

► teaching  interactions 

\-e-A- O > obVxc;:) 

► social  interactions 

.cinui/vTi 


Who  should  we  involve? 

js^/special  ed.  teacher 

caseworker 

^Educational  assistants 

t-E^ents 

individual  students 

other 

L-^whole  class 

1 
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Figure  9:  What  the  Issues  Seem  To  Be 


Student  Membership: 


Some 


final 


refiections 


1 hings  are  changing  rapidly  in  schools  for  both 
teachers  and  students.  One  of  our  biggest  challenges  as 
educators  is  supporting  the  full  learning  membership  of 
the  ever-increasing  variety  of  students  present  in 
todays'  schools.  The  Student  Membership  Snapshot  is  a 
tool  assisting  educators  in  this  task  - to  find  and  solve 
some  of  the  problems  we  face  when  we  take  on  the 
challenge  to  expand  our  classroom  communities  and 
include  wider  student  diversity. 

We've  included  a few  thoughts  for  further  reflection 
and  continued  action  to  support  students'  full  learning 
membership. 


SOME  THOUGHTS: 

• Accommodating  diversity  and  achieving  learning 
membership  for  our  students  is  more  like  a journey 
than  an  event.  A sense  of  purpose  is  identified, 
considered,  and  continuously  shaped  and  reshaped. 

• School  improvement  is  a problem-rich  process. 
Coming  to  see  these  problems  as  our  friends  -oppor- 
tunities for  thoughtful  observation  and  creative  action 
is  the  goal.  Success  is  not  fewer  problems  but  better 
solutions. 

• The  experience  of  making  meaningful  change  may 
also  heighten  teachers'  feelings  of  empowerment. 

• Teachers  currently  have  no  guided  way  of  discussing 
children  together  using  a shared  language 

• "Good  schools  are  always  unique.. .do  not  follow  a 
generic,  one-size-fits-all  approach  to  education,  but 
rely  instead  on  a community  of  people  working 
together,  figuring  out  how  to  solve  problems  and 
improve  their  school  on  a daily  basis,  then  having  the 
freedom  to  act  on  their  conclusions."  (Ayers,  1993, 
p.l33) 


[31] 
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Table  4:  Other  ways  to  learn  about  children ’s  achievements  (p.  3 of 

Survey)  - by  school 


(#  46)  = number  of  surveys  returned 
from  the  school 

JCHS  (# 
46), 

OMS  (#  47) 

LES  (#  47) 

TES  (#  ip)E 

From  students 

9 

10 

15 

3 

Observing  students 

5 

7 

19 

3 

From  other  parents  or  adults 

1 

3 

2 

0 

From  student’s  friends 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Progress  reports 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Reports  and  awards 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Teachers 

6 

7 

8 

0 

School  publications 

1 

0. 

0 

^ 0 

Table  5:  How  do  you  find  out  about  problems  (p.  4 of  Survey)  - by 

school 


(#  46)  = number  of  surveys  returned 
from  the  school 

JCHS  (# 
46) 

OMS  (#  47) 

LES  (#  47) 

TES  (#10)i:: 

Contact  by  teacher 

19 

23 

14 

6 

I contact  teacher 

25 

33 

25 

8 

Problems  with  finding  information 

4 

7 

3 

Progress  reports 

13 

12 

Written  reports 

10 

9 

Test-diagnostics 

2 

1 

2 

Visits  to  school 

2 

8 

6 

From  students 

17 

18 

17 

6 

93 
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Table  6:  Most  important  things  for  students  to  take  with  them  (p.  4 of 

Survey)  - by  school 

(#  46)  = number  of  surveys  relumed  r 


from  the  school 

!:CJCHS(# 

OMS  (#  47)  i! 

: LES  (#  47) 

TES  (#10) 

Problem  solving  etc. 

9 

7 

12 

0 

Learning  skills 

14 

20 

10 

5 

Respect  of  self  and  others 

7 

13 

15 

2 

Future-school 

1 

10 

7 

1 

Future-college 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Future-work 

7 

7 

4 

1 

Self-confidence 

17 

19 

~ 12 

4 

Computer  skills 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Subject  knowledge 

6 

8 

12 

6 

Being  knowledgeable 

9 

16 

15 

1 

Cooperation  - team-work 

9 

4 

9 

3 

Personal  qualities 

10 

13 

12 

0 
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leaving  another  group  rudderless  and  drifting.  If  the 
activity  demands  different  kinds  of  abilities  at  different 
points,  like  good  writers  and  good  artists  for  writing  and 
illustrating  books  created  as  part  of  Writers'  Workshop,  try 
to  organize  groups  where  different  students  can  contribute 
their  special  competence  to  the  rest  of  the  group  while  also 
benefiting  from  others’  unique  abilities. 

Try  to  make  sure  that  groups  including  students  who 
require  more  physical  assistance  include  at  least  one  other 
student  who  enjoys  helping.  Groups  that  include  students 
who  use  lots  of  special  “devices”  whether  to  communicate, 
write,  or  sit  properly,  should  also  include  other  students 
who  are  fascinated  enough  by  these  special  tools  to  wait 
while  students  use  them  instead  of  speaking  or  moving  for 
them. 


trying  to  work  individually  in  preparation  for  compiling 
their  efforts  may  be  distracting  and  unwieldy,  slowing 
everyone’s  learning.  Working  with  modeling  clay  and 
paints  when  other  members  in  the  group  are  trying  to 
carefully  write  final  copy  for  their  books  may  create  more 
mistakes  than  necessary. 

You  can  probably  think  of  a lot  more  examples.  The 
balance  point  here  is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  even  when 
students  have  different  roles  in  a group,  are  working  on 
mastering  the  tasks  in  different  ways,  and  perhaps  even 
working  on  very  different  learning  objectives  that  there  is 
still  some  commonality  in  the  learning  formats,  materials, 
and  locations  that  the  group  is  using. 


Questions  to  ask  yourself  about  balance  in  student 
roles: 

1 . Is  there  a good  mix  of  leaders  and  followers? 

2.  Is  there  someone  who  will  serve  as  a good 
model  for  cooperation,  interest,  and  behavior? 

3.  Are  there  group  members  with  special  talent  for 
some  of  the  important  parts  of  this  activity? 

4.  Is  there  someone  to  support  or  assist  others 
who  need  it? 

5.  Is  there  a good  mix  of  working  pace  among 
the  students  so  that  the  group  works  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow  for  any  one  student? 


RULE#  I In  Sum 

The  first  essential  rule  for  teaching  diverse  groups 
of  learners  is  to  maximize,  not  minimize  their 
diversity.  Making  diversity  a strength  instead  of  a 
problem  offers  many  more  opportunities  for 
planning  creative  and  effective  teaching  — the 
focus  of  essential  rule  number  two. 


HINT  #3:  Balance  teaching  formats, 

locations  and  materials. 

Working  with  mixed  ability  groups  offers  many  more 
opportunities  for  creativity  in  your  teaching.  You  might 
begin  using  different  locations  for  learning:  other  parts  of 
the  school,  the  community,  businesses  and  community 
services,  other  teachers’  classrooms,  and  so  on.  Teaching 
formats  and  materials  offer  almost  as  much  range  from 
group  investigations  using  photo  albums  and  memorabilia 
brought  from  home  to  computer  and  video  technology. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  you  should  also 
balance  your  choices  of  teaching  formats,  locations  and 
materials  for  any  particular  group  session.  Try  to  make 
sure  that  your  choices  are  compatible.  Making  students  run 
back  and  forth  from  the  classroom  to  the  library  several 
times  within  a single  session  might  waste  teaching  time. 
Having  some  students  in  a group  engaged  in  a problem- 
solving discussion  while  others  in  the  same  group  are 
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Then,  Plan!! 

Organizing  well-balanced  and  diverse  groups  of  learners  is 
only  the  first  step  in  really  effective  mixed- ability  group 
teaching.  You  also  have  to  plan  carefully  how  students  will 
use  the  group  time  to  learn  well  and  efficiently.  Fortu- 
nately, the  days  of  individual  worksheets  and  reports, 
group  drill,  and  recitation  of  memorized  facts  are  gradually 
disappearing.  Teaching  and  learning  look  and  sound 
different  in  classrooms  that  are  using  cooperative  and 
transactional  approaches  to  make  sure  every  student  not 
only  learns  things  that  make  sense  to  them,  but  are  able  to 
use  that  learning  in  the  lives  they  pursue  outside  of  school. 

Reinventing  Teaching  and  Learning 

Two  important  things  seem  to  characterize  these  emerging 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning. 

Messiness.  Lessons  and  classrooms  look  and  sound 
messier.  Students  are  talking  and  doing  things  together  in 
groups  of  all  different  sizes.  Desks,  chairs  and  materials 
are  organized  to  aide  the  students’  work,  not  the  cleaning 
of  floors,  and  things  seem  to  move  around  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  or  even  a single  lesson.  The  effect  is  productive 
disorder.  People  seem  to  move  around  more  and  change 
their  minds  about  what  to  do  next  as  learning  takes  new 
and  unexpected  turns.  Teachers  are  everywhere,  not  just  at 
the  front  of  the  room.  Sometimes  you  can’t  even  tell  if 
there  is  a front  of  the  room. 

Shared  Responsibility.  Second,  students  take  more 
responsibility;  not  just  for  deciding  what  to  learn,  but  how 
it  is  learned  as  well.  Teachers  negotiate  with  students,  both 
individually  and  in  groups,  about  the  work  they  are  doing, 
the  quality  that  must  be  achieved,  and  the  time  frames 
within  which  work  is  completed.  Students  take  on  respon- 
sibility not  just  for  their  own  learning,  but  for  that  of 
classmates  as  well.  One  important  aspect  of  cooperative 
learning  is  that  students  must  share  responsibility  for  each 
others’  learning,  nurturing  each  others’  strengths  and 
accommodating  their  weaknesses.  Teaching  and  learning 
are  increasingly  alive,  sometimes  unpredictable,  and 
almost  always  more  fun  for  everybody.  Students  some- 
times learn  different  things,  but  still  things  that  matter  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  are  acquiring  habits  of  caring, 
imagining,  thinking,  understanding,  empathizing,  being 
humble  and  enjoying  their  learning  work.  In  short,  they 
become  responsible  members  of  the  social  group. 
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Despite  its  messiness,  teaching  and  learning  that  achieves 
both  competence  and  social  responsibility  works  best 
when  carefully  planned.  Rule  #2  summarizes  the  focus  of 
this  planning. 

RULE  #2:  Maximize  positive 

INTERDEPENDENCE. 

Good  planning  results  in  positive  interdependence  when 
students  develop  relationships  with  each  other,  learn  to 
depend  upon  and  respect  each  other,  and  figure  out  how  to 
negotiate  and  resolve  differences  that  arise.  Interdepen- 
dence is  about  cooperation,  community  and  consensus. 
Your  planning  can  aide  or  hinder  achievement  of  this  kind 
of  cohesive  working  climate.  Plan  the  lesson  so  that  all 
members  of  the  group  are  perceived  by  each  other  as 
needed.  Arrange  for  students  who  are  less  able,  or  perhaps 
who  are  less  well  liked  because  of  various  annoying 
behaviors,  to  have  some  expertise  that  the  group  needs  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  task.  Think  about  the  different 
kinds  of  learning  offered  by  the  way  grade  five  students  at 
Cagney  Elementary  produced  the  school  newsletter  last 
year  and  this  year. 

last  year  the  three  fifth  grade  daeeroome 
rotated  responsibility  for  newsletter  production. 
N^^etters  always  went  home  with  sUiderrts  on 
Fridayss,  so  on  Thursdays^  the  fifth  grade  students 
would  come,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  pairs  at 
different  times  during  the  day.  Each  student  would 
xerox  enough  copies  for  one  classroom,  collate, 
staple,  label  with  the  classroom  teachers  name,  and 
place  on  the  cart  for  later  distribution.  In  this  way, 
most  of  the  students  In  each  class  got  to  help  with 
the  na^letter  on  the  week  of  their  turn.  Students’ 
favorite  part  of  the  task  was  delivering  the  newslet** 
ters  on  Friday  mornings.  The  teachers  usually  saved 
this  task  for  those  students  who  had  been  best 
behaved  or  completed  the  best  work  during  the  weeks 
since  their  last  turn,  although  each  teacher  had 
different  ways  of  making  the  final  choices.  Usually  2 
or  3 students  would  win  the  opportunity  to  push  the 
cart  to  each  classroom,  dellv^ng  the  appropriate 
bundle. 

This  year  the  three  fifth  grade  teachers  are 
trying  to  make  the  task  a more  cooperative  learning 
activity  for  all  the  students.  Six  production  and  two 
dellveiy  groups  are  organized  each  week.  The  groups 
are  organized  from  among  all  the  students  in  the 
three  classrooms  according  to  the  teachers* 
assessment  of  each  student’s  learning  status  with 
regard  to  all  the  different  tasks  involved.  Th^  have 
Identified  the  obvious  tasks  of  xeroxing,  collating, 
stapling,  bundling,  and  delivering;  as  well  as  some 
additional  tasks  like  group  manager,  e^iulpment 
manager,  and  quality  control  manager.  For  some 
groups  the  teachers  assign  students  to 
different  roles.  In  others,  the  group  must  decide  how 
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